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PEEFACE. 

Pharmacographia,  the  word  which  gives  the  title  to  this 
book,  indicates  the  nature  of  the  work  to  which  it  has  been 
prefixed.  The  term  means  simply  a  writing  about  drugs ;  and 
it  has  been  selected  not  without  due  consideration,  as  in  itself 
distinctive,  easily  quoted,  and  intelligible  in  many  languages. 

Pharmacographia,  in  its  widest  sense,  embodies  and  expresses 
the  joint  intention  of  the  authors.  It  was  their  desire,  not  only 
to  write  upon  the  general  subject,  and  to  utilize  the  thoughts 
of  others ;  but  that  the  book  which  they  had  decided  to  produce 
together,  should  contain  observations  that  no  one  else  had 
written  down.  It  is  in  feet  a  record  of  personal  researches  on 
the  principal  drugs  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
together  with  such  results  of  an  important  character  aa  have 
been  obtained  by  the  numerous  workers  on  Materia  Medica 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Unlike  most  of  their  predecessors  in  Great  Britain  during 
this  century,  the  authors  have  not  included  in  their  programme 
either  Pharmacy  or  Therapeutics  ;  nor  have  they  attempted  to 
give  their  work  that  diversity  of  scope  which  would  render  it  inde- 
pendent of  collateral  publications  on  Botany  and  Chemistry. 

While  thus  restricting  the  field  of  their  inquiry,  the 
authors  have  endeavoured  to  discuss  with  fuller  detail  many 
points  of  interest  which  are  embraced  in  the  special  studies  of 
the  pharmacist:  and  at  the  same  time  have  occasionally 
indicted  the  direction  in  wHch  further  investigations  are 
desirable.  A  few  remarks  on  the  heads  imder  which  each 
particidar  article  is  Ideated,  will  explain  more  precisely  their 
design. 

The  drugs  included  in  the  present  work  are  chiefly  those 
which  are  commonly  kept  in  store  by  pharmaciste,  or  ot^ 
known  in  the  drug  and  apice  market  of  London.    TYiii  ^oxV 
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likewise  contains  a  comparatively  small  number  which  belong 
to  the  Pharinacopceia  of  India:  the  appearance  of  this  volume 
seemed  to  present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  giving  some 
more  copious  notice  of  the  latter  than  has  hitherto  been 
attempted. 

Supplementary  to  these  two  groups  must  be  jDlaced  a  very 
few  substances  which  possess  little  more  than  historical  interest, 
and  have  been  introduced  rather  in  obedience  to  custom  and 
for  the  sake  of  completeness  than  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
value. 

Each  drug  is  headed  by  the  Latin  name,  followed  by  such 
few  synonyms  as  may  suffice  for  perfect  identification,  together 
in  most  cases  with  the  English,  French,  and  German  designation. 

In  the  next  section,  the  Botanical  Origin  of  the  substiince 
is  discussed,  and  the  area  of  its  growth,  or  locality  of  its  pro- 
duction is  stated.  Except  in  a  few  instances,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  furnish  botanical  descriptions  of  the  plants  to 
which  reference  is  made.  Such  information  may  readily  Ije 
obtained  from  original  and  special  sources,  where  moreover, 
figures  of  the  plants  may  not  unfrequently  be  found. 

Under  the  head  of  History y  the  authors  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  introduction  of  each  substance  into  medicine,  and 
to  bring  forward  other  points  in  connexion  therewith,  whicli 
have  not  hitherto  been  much  noticed  in  any  recent  work. 
This  has  involved  researches  which  have  been  carried  on  for 
several  years,  and  has  necessitated  the  consultation  of  many 
works  of  general  literature.  The  exact  titles  of  these  works 
have  been  scrupulously  preserved,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader 
to  verify  the  statements  ma<le,  and  to  prosecute  further  historical 
inquiries.  In  this  portion  of  their  task,  the  authors  have  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  kindly  given  them  by  Professors  Heyd 
of  Stuttgart,  Winkelmann  of  Heidelberg,  Monier  Williams  of 
Oxford,  Dlimichen  of  Strassburg  ;  and  on  subjects  connected 
with  China,  by  Mr.  A.  Wylie  and  Dr.  Bretschneider.  The  co 
operation  in  various  directions  of  many  other  friends  has  been 
acknowledged  in  the  text  itself 

In    some    instances    the  Formation^  Secretion  or  Method 

of  Collection  of  a  drug,  ha*s   been  next  detailed  :    in   others, 

tAe  section  Ilistorf/    has  been    immediately   followed   by   the 
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Description^  succeeded  by  one  in  which  the  more  salient 
features  of  Microscopic  Structure  have  been  set  forth.  The 
authors  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  amplify  the  last- 
named  section,  as  the  subject  deserves  to  be  treated  in  a  special 
work,  and  to  be  illustrated  by  engravings.  Written  descriptions 
of  microscopic  structure  are  tedious  and  uninteresting,  and 
however  carefully  drawn  up,  must  often  fail  to  convey  the  true 
meaning  which  would  be  easily  made  evident  by  the  pencil. 
The  reader  who  wishes  for  illustrations  of  the  minute  structure 
of  drugs  may  consult  the  works  named  in  the  foot-note.* 

The  next  division  includes  the  important  subject  of  Chemical 
Composition^  in  which  the  authors  have  striven  to  point  out  to 
the  reader  familiar  with  chemistry,  what  are  the  constituents  of 
greatest  interest  in  each  particular  drug, — what  the  characters 
of  the  less  common  of  those  constituents, — and  by  whom  and 
at  what  date  the  chief  investigations  have  been  made.  A 
knowledge  of  the  name  and  date  provides  a  clue  to  the  original 
memoir,  which  may  usually  be  found  either  in  extenso  or  in 
abstract,  in  more  than  one  periodical.  It  has  been  no  part  of 
the  authors'  plan  to  supersede  reference  to  standard  works  on 
chemistry,  or  to  describe  the  chemical  characters  of  substances 
which  may  be  easily  ascertained  from  those  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  pharma- 
ceutical inquirer. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  Production  and  Commerce,  the 
authors  have  given  such  statistics  and  other  trade  information 
as  they  could  obtain  from  reliable  sources  ;  but  they  regret  that 
this  section  is  of  very  unequal  value.  Duties  have  been  abolished, 
and  a  general  and  continuous  simplification  of  tariffs  and  trade 
resrulations  has  ensued.  The  details  therefore  that  used  to  be 
preserved  regarding  the  commerce  in  drugs,  exist  no  longer  in 
anything  like  their  former  state  of  completeness  :  hence  the 
fragmentary  nature  of  much  of  the  information  recorded  under 
this  head. 

*  Berg  (Otto)  Anatomischer  Atlas  zur phamiazratMu^i  Wcuirenkunde,  BerliD, 
18G5.     4to.  with  50  plates. 

Fliickiger  (F.  A.)  Grundlagen  der  pharmaceiUischen  WaarenkunJe,  Einleitmig 
in  dcu  Studium  der  Fliarmacognosie,  Berlin,  1873.  8vo. 

Planclion  (Gustave)  Traite  pratique  de  la  determination  dts  drogues  sxmpU* 
d^fxrsj^M^  pfy^a/f,  Paris,  1874.     8vo.  (in  progress). 
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The  medicinal  uses  of  each  particular  drug  are  only  slightly 
mentioned,  it  being  felt  that  the  science  of  therapeutics  lies 
within  the  province  of  the  physician,  and  may  be  wisely  relin- 
quished to  his  care.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  authors  would  have  rejoiced  had  they  been  able  to 
give  more  definite  information  as  to  the  technical  or  economic 
uses  of  some  of  the  substances  they  have  described. 

What  has  been  written  imder  the  head  of  Adulteration 
is  chiefly  the  result  of  actual  observation,  or  might  otherwise 
have  been  much  extended.  The  authors  would  rather  rely 
on  the  characters  laid  down  in  preceding  sections  than  upon 
empirical  methods  for  the  determination  of  purity.  The 
heading  Substitutes  has  been  adopted  for  certain  drugs,  more  or 
less  related  to  those  described  in  special  articles,  yet  not  actually 
used  by  way  of  adulteration. 

A  work  professing  to  bring  together  the  latest  researches 
in  any  subject  will  naturally  be  thought  to  contain  needless  inno- 
vations. Whilst  deprecating  the  inconvenience  of  changes  of 
nomenclature,  the  authors  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  adopt 
the  views  sanctioned  by  the  leaders  of  chemical  and  botanical 
science,  and  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  required. 
The  common  designations  of  drugs  may  indeed  remain  un- 
changed:— hellebore,  aconite,  colchicum,  anise  and  caraway, 
need  no  modernizing  touch.  But  when  we  attempt  to  combine 
with  these  simple  names,  words  to  indicate  the  organ  of  the 
plant  of  which  they  are  constituted,  questions  arise  as  to  the 
strict  application  of  such  terms  as  root,  rhizome,  tuber,  corm, 
seed,  and  fruit,  about  some  or  all  of  which  a  diversity  of  opinion 
may  be  entertained. 

It  has  been  the  authors'  aim  to  investigate  anew  the  field  of 
Vegetable  Materia  Medica,  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  clear 
up  doubtful  points,  and  to  remove  some  at  least  of  the  uncer- 
tainties by  which  the  subject  is  surrounded.  In  furtherance  of 
this  plan  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  resources  ofiercd 
by  Ancient  and  Modem  History ;  nor  have  they  hesitated  to 
lay  under  contribution  either  the  teaching  of  men  eminent  in 
science,  or  the  labours  of  those  who  follow  the  paths  of  general 
literature.  How  far  they  have  accomplished  their  desire, 
rem/das  lor  the  public  to  decide. 
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3.  ^oee  of 


Tcbaiiaidat — ^Mors:   -sjaenriil   oG=^   in-i  ri-r    =clii:£i=   of 


tlwi  ^#*rnAtio&  of  &  raj  of  polarizrd  H^z.      Tb=  ariocz.:  •::  tais 

rocjjr/irr  y*^^^  ^*  gr^tly  inAiriiced  bv  vari-r-^Ls  caches,  and  otm 

}sMdlj  f/^  Rjzari*^  aa  ^mstxLZ  in  many  esetnuiil  oils.     As  to 

afkal/>id*  and  oth^r  c/>inpoand»  of  organic  «igin.  rL-r  d-rviiri'jn 

mn&ii  ^h^jtA:*  trpor:  th^  namre  an*i  qaanrhv  rA  the  5*:'Iv-f nr.     The 

aixtL/^n  ha7^  thonght  h  na^^fdl  to  R€i>pi 

m  n:i7in^OT»  caji^i:^  th^  pursuits  of  such  op- 

tkal  inv^^igations,  aa  drrtennined  by  the 

FoUiriMroUnf4^er  invented  by  Wild  erf" 

8l  P^it^^rabaig,  and  dieacribed  in  Poggen- 

d/^^A  Annalen  der  Phy$tk  und  Chemie, 

voL  122  (1864)  p.  626;  ormore  completely 

in  the  Bulletin  de  TAcad6mie  imperiale 

deM  ficUncen  dA  St.  PHenhourg^  tome  viiL 

(I86&;  p.  S3. 


ICeastureineitts—The  authors  regret 
to  have  he^;n  unable  to  adopt  one  standard 
^mXAim  iii  n^ixiiji^  meaimrements.  They 
have  moHtly  employed  the  English  inch  : 
tiie  accompanying  wood-cut  will  facilitate 
itn  comparison  with  the  French  decimal 
0cale«  The  word  millimetre  is  indicated 
in  the  text  by  the  contraction  mm.  ; 
micramillimslre^tiignifying  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  millimetre,  and  only  used  in 
re/i-reijce  to  the  raicrow'ope,  is  abbreviated 
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PHAEMACOGEAPHIA. 


CORRIGENDA. 

Page  65,    Qth  line  fipom  top,  fw  1871,  tmA  1869. 
141,  7th  line  from  bottom, /or  Fritz,  twA  Fitz. 
213,  7th  line  from  top,  alter  formula  thus 

2(C^»H«0")Pb  +  2(C^*H«0"). 

„     394,  24th  line  firom  top, /or  Brofiiels,  read  Broniels. 
„     495,  13th  line  from  bottom, /or  humili  read  httmuli. 


»» 


»i 


Far  convenience  of  correipondence^  the  postal  address  of  the  auUiors 
is  appended.  They  would  gladly  receive  inquiries,  suggestions,  or  further 
information : — 

Profbssor  Fluckioer,  Strassboig,  Germany. 
Daniel  Hanbury,  dapham  Common,  neax  London. 


P  H  AEM  A  0  O  GR  AP  HI  A, 


L-FH^NOGAMOVS  or  FLOWERING    PLANTS. 


RANUNCULACE^. 

RADIX    HELLEBORI    NIGRI. 

Uadix  Ellebori  nigri,  Radix  Melampodii;  Black  Hellebore  Soot ; 
F.  Bacine  d'Ullebore  noir ;  G.  Schwarze  NieswurzeL 

Botanical  Origin — Helleborvs  niger  L.,  a  low  perennial  herb, 
oative  of  sub-alpine  woods  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  is 
found  in  Provence,  Northern  Italy,  SsJzburg,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Bohemia, 
and  Silesia,  as  well  as,  according  to  Boissier,  ^  in  Continental  Crreece. 
/  Under  the  name  of  Christmas  Hose,  it  is  often  grown  in  English 
/  gardens  on  account  of  its  handsome  white  flowers,  which  are  put  forth 
in  mid-winter. 

History — ^The  story  of  the  daughters  of  Prcetus,  king  of  Argos, 
being  cured  of  madness  by  the  soothsayer  and  physician  Melampus,  who 
administered  to  them  hellebore,  has  imparted  great  celebrity  to  the  plant 
under  notice.^ 

But  admitting  that  the  medicine  of  Melampus  was  really  the  root  of 
a  species  of  Hdleboi'us,  its  identity  with  that  of  the  present  plant  is 
extremely  improbable.  Several  other  species  grow  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Hinor,  and  Schroff '  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  of  these,  H,  orierUalis 
Tatti  possesses  medicinal  powers  agreeing  better  with  the  ancient 
accounts  than  those  of  H,  niger  L.  He  has  also  pointed  out  that  the 
ancients  employed  not  the  entire  root  but  only  the  bark  separated  from 
the  woody  column ;  and  that  in  H.  niger  and  H.  viridis  the  peeling  of 
the  rhizome  is  impossible,  but  that  in  H,  orientalis  it  may  be  easily 
^ected. 

*  Flora  OrieiUaliB,  i  (1867;  61.  >  ZeUschr.  d.  Oesellsch.  d.  Aerzie  zu  JVier, 

*  See  the  list  of  theses  and  memoirs  on  1860,  No.  25 ;  Canstatt's  Jahresbericki  ^oi 
Hellebore  given  by  M^t  and   De  Lens  1859.  i.  47.— 1860.  i.  55. 
/Md  ill  472,  478. 
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Description — hLi:>;  Hrll-rVrT  Tr:Iu:-:S  i  kL:::^.  r.r -':.;.*.  l«ri::i 
::.iz:i'-^  Jiii-.L  jrtJtrjt  i:*l  "tri-*:*:.^  il:Tlv.!:.rT:::ii::  ::-:Lr  :•:  .ir^t-  u:  vt-ar 

rx/i-i.     bv".}.  ri.:2'.:-ie  ai-i  r>::5  sTr  ::  i  ':I.v:k:rL  Iri^ari..  ru:  T:-e  vounje 

ry^'-s  iTt:  of  li^L:*^!  ::i.:  ii.i  ar-:  i.verri  ^::b  a  sLir:  •wrx-llv  M-njeniun 

I;.  vviLn.-rr:-'^  th.-.-  rr-izoi:.t:  :=  ::-:r.'i  t^::?.  :Lr  r:-: :.-  i:-::^  :r less  bn;»ke 

i-'jLr^s  loi:^'  aiii  aV/u:  ^  to  ^  of  ir:  iLih  :::  'iiiiiirt'j-r.  inT-riiAlly  whitis 
azi'i  of  i  L>r-v  trr-itur-i.  If  lu:  trAii-jVt-rsrlv  rrs:v>.:.ii;v  i::er  macera 
•.:orit.  it  -:..^*.vs  a  -rc'^r  of  -^hite  w  »iv  weiizrr?  '^  :.■  12  in  nuinbei 
s-n .'j:. ir'i  '•"  a  t!\:;':k  ':.'a:k.  The  r>jt5  Gire  unbr.iU.be i.  s^i-.iively  ^^^  o 
an  in";?,  in  'iiaiaeter.  Tn-  votjn„-er  '.vhen  br:*ken  acrC'SS  exhibit  a  thiei 
rjark  enoirciini:  a  -jiropltr  "^'ooay  cori ;  in  the  older  this  cori  tends  t 
fjivii.':  inVj  converirln:^  wei-^'es  wLieh  pr&sent  a  su-Uate  appearanct 
triou/n  not  so  di^tinrrtlv  &^  in  A*:*ix<i.  The  -iru^i  -.Then  cut  or  brokei 
Fia-  a  .^li^ht  o-Jour  like  that  of  seneca.  It?  taste  is  bitterish  and  slightl 
a/jrid. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  cortical  part  biji::  t:.i*  the  rhizome  an< 
ih*;  rootlets  exhibit*  no  distinct  medullar\-  ravs.  In  the  rootlets  th 
woody  c*;ntre  is  comparatively  small  and  enclosed  by  a  narrow  zon 
somewhat  as  in  sarsaparilla.  A  distinct  pith  occurs  in  the  rhizome  bu 
not  alwavs  in  the  rootlets,  their  woodv  column  formin-^  one  solid  bundl 
or  bein^  divided  inf^)  several.  The  tissue  contains  small  starch  graimle 
and  drops  of  fatty  r)il. 

Chemical  Composition — The  earlier  iiivestig.Uions  of  Blacl 
Helleli'jre  by  Gnielin,  and  Feneulle  and  Caprou,  and  of  Riegel  indicatei 
only  the  presence  of  the  more  usual  constituents  of  plants. 

Kastick  on  the  other  hand  in  1852  obtained  from  the  root  a  peculia 
non-volatile,  crvstalline,  chemicallv- indifferent  substance  which  h 
named  HclUhorin.  It  is  stated  to  liave  a  bitter  taste  and  to  produce  i 
addition  a  tinglin;;:  sensation  on  the  tongue  ;  to  be  slightly  soluble  i 
water,  more  so  in  ether,  and  to  dissolve  freely  in  alcohol. 

Marm<^  and  A.  Husemann  extracted  helleborin  (18G4)  by  treatin 
with  hot  water  the  green  fatty  matter  which  is  dissolved  out  of  th 
root  by  boiling  alcohol.  After  recrystallization  from  alcohol,  it  i 
obtainable  in  shining,  colourless  needles,  having  the  compositio 
f;Mj{42Qo  ii[t^  stated  to  be  highly  narcotic.  Helleborin  appears  to  b 
more  abundant  in  H.  viridts  (especially  in  the  older  roots)  than  in  h 
nifjfer,  and  yet  to  be  obtainable  only  to  the  extent  of  0*4  per  mill 
When  it  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  still  better  with  solutio 
of  zinc  chloride,  it  is  converted  into  sugar  and  Heileboirsin,  C^H^O*. 

Marm6  and  Husemann  succeeded  in  isolating  other  crystallize 
principles  from  the  leaves  and  roots  of  JI.  niger  and  77.  viridiB,  b 
precipitation  with   phospho-molybdic   acid.     They  obtained   firstly 

'  YieiwMiixp^irpurasce.na  and  ni^er^  Schroff      Boisuier   holds   to  be  simplv  U.  oriental 
places  ^.  pantieug  A.   Br.,  a  plant  whinh       Lnm. 
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slightly  acid  glucoside  which  they  named  Hellebbr^n,  It  occurs  only 
in  very  small  proportion,  but  is  rather  more  abundant  in  H,  niger  than 
in  H.  viridis.  When  boiled  with  a  dilute  acid,  helleborein,  C^®H**0^, 
is  resolved  into  HellebmrMn,  C^^H^^O^,  of  a  fine  violet  colour,  and  sugar, 
QnytiQxt  i^  ig  remarkable  that  helleboretin  has  no  physiological 
action,  though  helleborein  is  stated  to  be  poisonous. 

An  organic  acid  accompanying  helleborin  was  regarded  by  Bastick  as 
probably  aconitic  (equisetic)  acid.    There  is  no  tannin  in  hellebore. 

Uses — Black  Hellebore  is  reputed  to  be  a  drastic  purgative.  In 
British  medicine  its  employment  is  nearly  obsolete,  but  the  drug  is  still 
imported  from  Germany  and  sold  for  the  use  of  domestic  animals. 

Adulteration — Black  Hellebore  root  as  found  in  the  market  is 
not  always  to  be  relied  on,  and  without  good  engravings,  it  is  not  easy 
to  point  out  characters  by  which  its  genuineness  can  be  made  certain. 
In  fact  to  ensure  its  recognition,  some  of  the  German  pharmacopoeias 
require  that  it  should  be  supplied  with  leaves  attached. 

The  roots  with  which  it  is  chiefly  liable  to  be  confounded  are  the 
following : — 

1.  ffelleborus  viridis  L. — ^Although  a  careful  comparison  of  authenti- 
cated specimens  reveals  certain  small  differences  between  the  roots  and 
rhizomes  of  this  species  and  of  H,  niger,  there  are  no  striking  characters 
by  which  they  can  be  discriminated.  The  root  of  ff.  viridis  is  far  more 
bitter  and  acrid  than  that  of  H,  niger,  and  it  exhibits  more  numerous 
drops  of  fatty  oil.  In  German  trade' the  two  drugs  are  supplied  sepa- 
rately, both  being  in  use;  but  as  H,  viridis  is  apparently  the  rarer 
plant  and  its  root  is  valued  at  3  to  5  times  the  price  of  that  of  H,  niger, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  sophisticating  the  latter. 

2.  Aetcea  spicata  L — In  this  plant  the  rhizome  is  much  thicker ;  the 
rootlets  broken  transversely  display  a  cross  or  star.  The  drug  has  but 
Uttle  odour ;  as  it  contains  tannin  its  infusion  is  blackened  by  a  persalt 
of  iron,  which  is  not  the  case  with  an  infusion  of  Black  Hellebore. 


RHIZOMA   COPTIDIS. 

Radix  Coptidis;  Coptis  Root,  Mishmi  Bitter,  Mishmi  Tiia. 

•  Botanical  Origin— Coptis  Teeta  WaUich,  a  small  berbaceoua  plant 
still  but  imperfectly  known,  indigenous  to  the  Mishmi  mountains, 
eastward  of  Assam.    It  was  first  described  in  1836  by  Wallich.^ 

History — ^This  drug,  under  the  name  of  Mahmira  is  used  in  Sind 
for  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  a  circumstance  which  enabled  Pereira  ^  to 
identify  it  with  a  substance  bearing  a  nearly  similar  designation 
mentioned  by  the  early  writers  on  medicine  and  previously  regarded  as 
the  root  of  Chelidonium  majus  L. 

Thus  we  find  that  Paulus  -^gineta  in  the  7th  century  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  knotty  root  named  Mafupa^,  Bhazes  who  according  to 
Choulant  died  in  a.d.  923  or  932,  mentions  Mamiran,  and  it  is  also 
noticed  by  Avicenna  a  little  later  as  a  drug  useful  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

»  Trafu.  of  Med.  and  Phy$.  Soc.  of  CoX-  *  Phojnn,  Jfnirn.  xi.  (1852)  294. 

nctto,  Tiii   (1S86)  85. 
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Urn  Baytar  in  the  13th  century  called  the  drug  Mamiran  and  Uruk, 
and  described  it  as  a  small  yellow  root  like  tunneric,  coming  from 
China.  Other  writers  of  the  middle  ages  allude  to  it  under  the  name 
of  Mef/uren. 

Hajji  Mahomed  in  the  account  of  Cathay  which  he  gave  to  Ramusio 
(drca  A.D.  1550)  says  that  the  Mamhivni  chini,  by  which  we  understand 
the  root  in  question,  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Succuir  (Suh-cheu) 
where  rhubarb  grows  and  that  it  is  a  wonderful  remedy  for  diseases  of 
the  eye.^  In  an  official  report  published  at  Lahore  in  1862,^  Mamiran- 
i-chini  is  said  to  be  brought  from  China  to  Yarkand. 

The  rhizome  of  Coptis  is  used  by  the  Chinese  under  the  names 
Hwayig4ien  and  Chuenr-lien?  It  is  enumerated  by  Clever^  (1682)  as 
"  radix  preiiosa  amara,"  and  was  described  in  1778  by  Bergius  ^  who 
received  it  from  Canton. 

More  recently  it  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  notice  by  Guibourt  *' 
who  thought  it  to  be  derived  from  Opliioxylon  serpentinum  L.,  an 
apocyneous  plant  widely  removed  from  Copiis,  Its  root  was  recom- 
mended in  India  by  Maclsaac "  in  1827  and  has  been  subsequently 
employed  with  success  by  many  practitioners. 

There  is  a  rude  figure  of  the  plant  in  the  Chinese  herbal  Pun-tsao. 

Description — Tita,  as  the  drug  is  called  in  the  Mishmi  country 
whence  it  is  sent  by  way  of  Sudiya  on  the  Bramaputra  to  Bengal,  is 
a  rhizome  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill  occurring  in  pieces  an  inch 
or  two  in  length.  It  often  branches  at  the  crown  into  two  or  three 
heads,  and  bears  the  remains  of  leafstalks  and  thin  wiry  rootlets,  the 
stumps  of  which  latter  give  it  a  rough  and  spiny  appearance.  It  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  often  contorted,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour. 
The  fracture  is  short,  exhibiting  a  loose  structure  with  large  bright 
yellow  radiating  woody  bundles.  The  rhizome  is  intensely  bitter  but  not 
aromatic  even  when  iresh. 

It  is  found  in  the  Indian  bazaars  in  neat  little  open-work  bags  formed 
of  narrow  strips  of  rattan,  each  containing  about  half  an  ounce.  We 
have  once  seen  it  in  bulk  in  the  London  market.® 

Microscopic  Structure — Cut  transversely  the  rhizome  exhibits  an 
inner  cortical  tissue,  through  which  sclerench}inatous  groups  of  cells  are 
scattered.  The  latter  are  most  obvious  on  account  of  their  bright  yellow 
colour.  In  the  woody  central  column  a  somewhat  concentric  arrange- 
ment is  found,  corresponding  to  two  or  three  periods  of  anuual  growth. 
The  pith,  not  the  medullary  rays,  begins  to  be  obliterated  at  an  early 
period.  The  structure  of  the  drug  is,  on  the  whole,  very  irregular  on 
account  of  the  branches  and  numerous  rootlets  arising  from  it. 

The  medullary  rays  contain  small  starch  granules,  while  the  bark  as 
well  as  the  pith  are  richer  in  albuminous  or  mucilaginous  matters. 

Chemical    Composition — The    colouring    matter  in    which  the 

1  Yale,    Cathay   and   tkt     way    ihUker  ^  Mat.  Med.  iL  (1778)  90S. 

(Hakluyt  Society)  i.  (1866)  p.  ccxvi.  «  Hist,  des  Drog.  ii.  (1849)  526. 

»  Davies,    Report   on   the   trade    of  the  '  Tram,  of  Med.and  Phyt.  Soc.  of  Calcutta^ 

eountriei  on  tU  N.W.  boundary  of  India,  iii.  (1827)  482. 
Lahore,  1862.        ^  8  t^q  cases  were  otfered  for  sale  as  Olen 

*  Otherwise  written  ffonglane,  Chonlin,  or  Mishmee  by  Messrs.  Gray  aiid  Clark,  Jrug- 
Chynlen,  Chouline,  Soulint,  <fcc.  brokers,  25  Nov.  185S. 

*  Specimen  MedicinoB  Sinicos,  Med.  Simp. 
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rhizome  of  Coptis  abounds,  is  quickly  dissolved  by  water.  If  the 
yellow  solution  obtained  by  macerating  it  in  water  is  duly  concentrated, 
nitric  acid  will  produce  an  abundant  heavy  precipitate  of  minute  yellow 
crystals,  which  if  redissolved  in  a  little  boiling  water  will  separate  again 
in  stellate  groups.  Solution  of  iodine  also  precipitates  a  cold  infusion 
of  the  root. 

These  reactions  as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  the  drug  are  due  lo  a 
large  proportion  of  Berberine,  as  proved  by  J.  D.  Perrins.^  The  rhizome 
yielded  not  less  than  8^  per  cent.,  which  is  more  than  has  been  met 
with  in  any  other  of  the  numerous  plants  containing  that  alkaloid. 

As  pure  berberine  is  scarcely  dissolved  by  water,  it  must  be  combined 
in  Coptis  with  an  acid  forming  a  soluble  salt.  Further  researches  are 
requisite  to  determine  the  nature  of  this  acid.  In  some  plants  berberine 
is  accompanied  by  a  second  basic  principle  :  whether  in  the  present 
instance  such  is  the  case,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Uses — The  drug  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopceia  of 
India  as  a  pure,  bitter  tonic. 

Substitutes — Thalietrum  foliolosum  DC,  a  tall  plant  common  at 
Mussooree  and  throughout  the  temperate  Himalaya  at  5000 — 8000  feet, 
as  well  as  on  the  Kbasia  Hills,  affords  a  yellow  root  which  is  exported 
from  Kumaon  under  the  name  Momiri,  From  the  description  in  the 
Pharmacopcsia  of  India,  it  would  appear  to  much  resemble  the  Mishmi 
TUa,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  observations  made 
under  the  head  History  (p.  3)  may  apply  to  Thalietrum  as  well  as 
to  Coptis, 

In  the  United  States  the  rhizome  of  Coptis  trifolia  Salisb.,  a  small 
herb  indigenous  to  the  United  States  and  Arctic  America,  and  also 
found  in  European  and  Asiatic  Bussia,  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Indian  drug.  It  has  been  recently  shown  .to  contain 
berberine  and  another  crystalline  principle.* 

« 

SEMEN    STAPHISAGRIiS. 

Stavesacre  ;  F.  Staphisaigre  ;  G.  Stephanskomer,  Ldusesamen 

Botanical  Origin — Delphiniwm  Staphisagria  lu.  a  stoul  erect, 
biennial  herb  growing  3  to  4  feet  high  with  palmate,  5-  to  9-lobed  leaves, 
which  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  plant  are  softly  pubescent. 

It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Greece,  the  Greek  Islands  and  Asia  Minor 
growing  in  waste  and  shady  places ;  it  is  now  also  found  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  Mediterranean  regions  and  in  the  Canary  Islands,  but 
whether  in  all  instances  truly  indigenous  is  questionable. 

History — Stavesacre  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  the 
a^parepf)  <TTa<l>U  of  Nicander  in  the  2nd  century  B.c.,^  the  aTa<f>U 
arfpCa  of  Dioscorides,*  the  Staphisagria  or  Herha  pedictdaria  of 
Scribonius  Largus,*  the  Astaphis  agria  or  Staphis  of  Pliny.®  The  last- 
named  author  mentions  the  use  of  the  powdered  seeds  for  destroying 
vermin  on  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

*  Joum,  of  Chem,  See,  xv.  (1862)  339.  *  De  Mat.  Med.  lib.  iv.  c.  168. 

*  Gross  in  Airi.  Joum,  of  Pharm.  May  •  De    ComposUume   MedieameTUorum,   c. 
1878.    198.  166. 

*  0.  Schneider,   Nieandrea,  liips.  1856.  ^  Lib.  xxilL  c.  18. 
271. 
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The  drug  continued  in  use  during  the  middle  ages.  Pietro  Crescenzio 
who  lived  in  the  13th  century  mentions  the  collection  of  the  seeds  i 
Italy;  and  Simon  Januensis,^  physician  to  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  (a.i 
1288 — '1292),  describes  them — ''propter  exccllentem  aperationem  i 
eaputpurgio" 

Description — The  fruit  consists  of  three  downy  follicles,  in  eac 
of  which  about  12  seeds  are  closely  packed  in  two  rows.  The  seed 
(which  alone  are  found  in  commerce)  are  about  3  lines  in  length  an 
rather  less  in  width ;  they  have  the  form  of  a  very  irregular  4-side 
pyramid,  of  which  one  side,  much  broader  than  the  others,  is  distinctl 
vaulted.  They  are  sharp-angled,  a  little  flattened,  and  very  rough,  th 
testa  being  both  wrinkled  and  deeply  pitted.  The  latter  is  blackish 
brown,  dull  and  earthy-looking,  rather  brittle,  yet  not  hard.  It  enclose 
a  soft,  whitish,  oily  albumen  with  a  minute  embryo  at  its  sharper  end. 

The  seeds  have  a  bitter  taste  and  occasion  a  tingling  sensation  whe 
chewed.    Ten  of  them  weigh  about  6  grains. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  epidermis  of  the  seed  consists  of  on 
layer  of  large  cells,  either  nearly  cubical  or  longitudinally  extended 
hence  the  wrinkles  of  the  surface.  The  brown  walls  of  these  cells  ai 
moderately  thickened  by  secondary  deposits,  which  may  be  made  ver; 
obvious  by  macerating  thin  sections  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  1  j 
in  100  p.  of  water.  By  this  treatment  numerous  crystals  after  a  shoi 
time  make  their  appearance, — without  doubt  the  chromate  of  one  of  th 
alkaloids  of  staphisagria. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  testa  is  made  up  of  thin-walled  narrow  celli 
which  become  larger  near  the  edges  of  the  seed  and  in  the  superficij 
wrinkles.  They  contain  a  small  number  of  minute  starch  granules  an 
are  not  altered  on  addition  of  a  salt  of  iron.  The  interior  layf 
exhibits  a  single  row  of  small,  densely-packed  cells.  The  albumen  i 
composed  of  the  usual  tissue  loaded  with  granules  of  albuminoid  matt^ 
and  drops  of  fatty  oil. 

Chemical  Composition— The  analyses  of  Brandes  (1819),  and  ( 
Lassaigne  and  Feneulle  (1819)  have  shown  this  drug  to  contain  a  basi 
principle  which  has  been  named  Delphiniiie  or  Delphine,  Erdmann  i 
1864  assigned  it  the  formula  C**H^NO- ;  he  obtained  it  to  the  exter 
of  1  per  mille  in  small  rhombohedric  crystals  fusing  at  120°  C,  solubl 
in  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  benzol.  Its  salts,  except  the  chromat< 
appear  to  be  uncrystallizable.  The  alkaloid  has  an  extremely  burnin 
and  acrid  taste,  and  is  highly  poisonous. 

Couerbe  ^  in  1833  pointed  out  the  presence  in  stavesacre  of  a  secon 
alkaloid  separable  from  delphinine  by  ether  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  1 
is  called  Staphimine  and  has  the  composition  C^^H^'^NO^. 

The  treatment  of  the  shell  of  the  seed  with  chromic  acid,  detaile 
above,  shows  that  this  part  of  the  drug  is  the  principal  seat  of  th 
alkaloids ;  and  the  albumen  indeed  famishes  no  crystals  of  any  chromate 
In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  exhausted  about  400  grammes  of  th 
entire  seeds  with  warm  spirit  of  wine  acidulated  with  a  little  acetic  aci< 
The  liquid  was  allowed  to  evaporate  and  the  residuo  mixed  with  wan 
waten    The  solution  thus  obtained,  separated  from  the  resin,  yielded  o 

1  Libro  delta  AgricuUura,  Venet  (1611).      •  Claffis  Sanationis,  Venet.  1610. 
y/&  n\  a  108,  »  Ann,  dc  CMmie  ei  dc  Phys,  Hi.  (1833)  85! 
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addition  of  chromic  acid  an  abundant  precipitate  of  chromate  of  del- 
phinine.  The  same  solution  likewise  furnished  copious  precipitates 
when  bichloride  of  platinum,^  iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium  or  bichro- 
mate of  potassium  were  added.  We  ascertained  that  pure  acetate  of 
delphinine  gives  the  same  reactions  with  these  tests.  By  repeating  the 
above  treatment  on  a  larger  scale  we  obtained  crystals  of  delphinine  of 
considerable  size,  and  also  a  second  alkaloid,  not  soluble  in  ether,  pro- 
bably Couerbe's  staphisaine. 

In  1864,  Darbel  in  a  thesis  ^  published  at  Montpellier,  announced 
the  existence  of  a  third  alkaloid  which  he  termed  8taphi8agriii&---^  name 
which  unfortunately  has  been  also  applied  to  staphisaine. 

By  exhausting  stavesacre  seeds  with  boiling  ether,  we  got  27  per  cent. 
of  fatty  oil,  which  continued  fluid  even  at  — 6°  C.  It  concreted  by 
means  of  hyponitric  acid,  and  is  therefore  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
non-drying  oils. 

The  drug  air-dry  contains  8  per  cent,  of  hydroscopic  water.  Dried 
At  100"*  C,  and  incinerated  it  left  8*7  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Nothing  exact  is  known  of  the  Ddphinic  acid  of  Hofschlager  (about 
1820)  said  to  be  ciystalline  and  volatile. 

Commerce — The  seeds  are  imported  from  Trieste  and  from  the 
south  of  France,  especially  from  Nismes,  near  which  city  as  well  as  in 
Italy  (Puglia)  the  plant  is  cultivated. 

Uses — Stavesacre  seeds  are  still  employed  as  in  old  times  for  the 
destruction  of  pedtctUi  in  the  human  subject,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
reduced  to  powder  which  is  dusted  among  the  hair.  Dr.  Balmanno  Squire  • 
having  ascertained  that  prurigo  senilis  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
pedietUus,  has  recommended  an  ointment  of  which  the  essential  ingre- 
dient is  the  fatty  oil  of  stavesacre  seeds  extracted  by  ether.  It  is  plain 
that  such  a  preparation  would  contain  delphinine.  Delphinine  itsetf 
has  been  used  externally  in  neuralgic  afTections.  Stavesacre  seeds  are 
largely  consumed  for  destroying  the  pediculi  that  infest  cattle. 

RADIX    ACONITI. 

Tuber  Acaniti ;  Aconite  JRoot^ ;  F,  Racine  d^Aconit;  G,  Eiicnhutknollen, 

Sturmhutknollen, 

Botanical  Origin — Aconitwm  NapeUus  L — This  widely-difl*used 
and  most  variable  species  grows  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  chain  of  the  Alps  up 
to  more  than  6500  feet,  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  is  also  found  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  has  become 
naturalized  in  a  few  spots  in  the  west  of  England  and  in  South  Wales. 
Eastward  it  grows  throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia,  extending  to  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  It  occurs  in 
company  with  other  species  on  the  Himalaya  at  10,000  to  16,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  use  and  also  for  ornament. 

'  The  platinic  compound  i«  in  fine  micro-  '  Pharm.  Journ.  vi.  (1866)  40.5. 


scopdc  crystals.  *  We  use  the  word  root  hB  meet  in  ftc- 
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History — The  ^PiKovvrov  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Aconitum  of  the 
Romans  are  held  to  refer  to  the  genus  under  notice,  if  not  precisely  to 
A,  Napellus,  The  ancients  were  well  aware  of  the  poisonous  properties 
of  the  aconites,  though  the  plants  were  not  more  exactly  distinguished 
until  the  close  of  the  middle  ages. 

Aconite  has  been  widely  employed  as  an  arrow-poison.  It  was  used 
by  the  ancient  Chinese,^  and  is  still  in  requisition  among  the  less 
civilized  of  the  hill  tribes  of  India.  Something  of  the  same  kind  was  in 
vogue  among  the  aborigines  of  ancient  Gaul.^ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  species  under 
notice  is  that  in  certain  localities  its  poisonous  qualities  are  not 
developed,  and  it  is  so  entirely  innocuous  that  it  is  used  as  a  potherb  1 
This  was  pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  1671  by  Martin  Bemhard,'  an 
eminent  Polish  physician  and  botanist,  and  was  confirmed  by  Linnaeus* 
so  far  as  relates  to  Lapland,  where  the  young  shoots  of  one  species  are 
cooked  and  eaten.  It  is  still  more  strange  to  find  that  while  in  certain 
districts  of  Northern  India  the  roots  are  collected  as  a  poison,  there  are 
others  in  which  the  same  roots  are  eaten  as  "  a  pleasant  tonic."* 

Storck  of  Vienna  introduced  aconite  into  medical  practice  about  the 
year  1762.« 

Description — The  herbaceous  annual  stem  of  aconite  starts  from 
an  elongated  conical  tuberous  root  2  to  4  inches  long  and  sometimes 
as  much  as  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  root  tapers  off  in  a  long  tail, 
while  numerous  branching  rootlets  spring  fix)m  its  sides.  If  dug  up  in 
the  summer  it  wiU  be  found  that  a  second  and  younger  root  (occasionally 
a  third)  is  attached  to  it  near  its  summit  by  a  very  short  branch,  and  is 
growing  out  of  it  on  one  side.  This  second  root  has  a  bud  at  the  top 
which  is  destined  to  produce  the  stem  of  the  next  season.  It  attains  its 
maximum  development  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  parent  root 
meanwhile  becoming  shrivelled  and  decayed.  This  form  of  growth  is 
therefore  analogous  to  that  of  an  orchis. 

The  dried  root  is  more  or  less  conical  or  tapering,  enlarged  and  knotty 
at  the  summit  which  is  crowned  with  the  base  of  the  stem.  It  is  from 
2  to  3  or  4  inches  long  and  at  top  from  ^  to  1  inch  thick.  The  tuber- 
like portion  of  the  root  is  more  slender,  much  shrivelled  longitudinally, 
and  beset  with  the  prominent  bases  of  rootlets.  The  drug  is  of  a  dark 
brown  ;  when  dry  it  breaks  with  a  short  fracture  exhibiting  a  white  and 
farinaceous,  or  brownish,  or  grey  inner  substance  sometimes  hollow  in 
the  centre.  A  transverse  section  of  a  sound  root  shows  a  pure  white 
central  portion  (pith)  which  is  many-sided  and  has  at  each  of  its  projecting 
angles  a  thin  fibro-vascular  bundle. 

In  the  fresh  state  the  root  of  aconite  has  a  sharp  odour  of  radish 
which  disappears  on  drying.  Its  taste  which  is  at  first  sweetish  soon 
becomes  alarmingly  acrid,  accompanied  with  sensations  of  tingling  and 
numbness. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  tuberous  root  as  seen  in  a  transverse 

•  F.  Porter  Smith,  Mai.  Med,  and  Nat.  *  FUyr.  Lapponica,  ed.  2.  1792.  187. 
Bist.  of  China,  Shanghai,  1871.  2,  8.  »  Munro,  quoted  by  Hooker  and  Thom- 

•  Pliny,  lib.  xxvii  c.  76,  also  xxv.   26.  son,  Flor.  Ind.  i.  (1865)  68.  2nd  part 

•  Napellns  in  PolonUl  non  venenosus —  •  Dt  Stramonio,  Hyoscyamo  et   Aconiio, 
Ephem.  Acad.  Nat.  Curios.  Dec.  i.  ann.  2  Vindob.  1762. 

ri67l)  79. 
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section,  consists  of  a  central  part  enclosed  by  a  delicate  cambial  zone. 
The  outer  part  of  this  central  portion  exhibits  a  thin  brownish  layer 
made  up  of  a  single  row  of  cells  {kemscheide  of  the  Germans).  This  is 
more  distinctly  obvious  in  the  rootlets,  which  also  show  numerous, 
scattered,  thick-walled  cells  of  a  yellow  colour. 

The  fibro- vascular  bundles  of  aconite  root  are  devoid  of  true  ligneous 
cells ;  its  tissue  is  for  the  largest  part  built  up  of  uniform  parenchymatous 
cells  loaded  with  starch  granules. 

Chemical  Composition  —  Aconite  contains  chemical  principles 
which  are  of  great  interest  on  account  of  their  virulent  effects  on  the 
animal  economy. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  Aconitine,  discovered  by  Geiger  and 
Hesse  in  1833,  and  obtainable  from  the  root  to  the  extent  of  3  or  4 
per  mille.  Von  Planta  (1850)  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C^^H^^NO^ ; 
DuquesneP  (1871),  whose  analysis  relates  to  crystallized  aconitine  (of  A. 
Napellvs)  C**H^NO*.  For  many  years  it  was  only  known  in  the  form 
of  a  light,  pulverizable,  colourless,  amorphous  mass.  In  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1862,  Morson,  the  well-known  manufacturing  chemist, 
whose  aconitine  had  long  been  held  in  great  repute,  exhibited  it  in  large 
well-defined  crystals.  On  the  same  occasion  small  specimens  of  the 
crystallized  alkaloid  were  shown  by  Groves  of  Weymouth,  and  also 
crystallized  hydrochlorate,  hydriodate,  and  nitrate,  prepared  two  years 
previously  by  a  process  he  afterwards  described  in  print.^ 

About  the  year  1858  it  became  known  to  chemists  that  a  substance 
was  being  sold  under  the  name  of  Aconitine,  the  properties  of  which 
were  somewhat  diverse  from  those  held  to  be  characteristic  of  that 
alkaloid,  and  there  was  much  doubt  and  speculation  as  to  its  origin. 
It  is  now  known  that  this  body,  which  is  named  Psetcd-aconitine,  and 
has  been  also  termed  English  Aconitine,  Napelline  (Wiggers),  Nepalinc 
(Fliickiger),  and  Acraconitine  (Ludwig),  is  derived  from  the  aconite 
called  in  India  Bish  (see  p.  12),  which  English  manufacturing  chemists 
have  long  preferred  (whenever  it  could  be  obtained)  to  the  aconite  root 
of  Europe. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  each  kind  of 
aconite.  Groves  has  re-examined  the  alkaloids  of  this  drug ;  and  his 
experiments,  though  not  yet  (January  1874)  concluded,  have  established 
the  following  facts : — 

European  aconite  root,  derived  from  A.  Napdlus,  afibrds  aconitine  in 
two  forms, — crystalline  and  amorphous.  Indian  or  Nepal  aconite  root, 
presumed  to  be  obtained  chiefly  from  A.  ferox,  yields  a  closely  allied 
substance,  Pseud-a^ionitine,  also  under  two  forms, — crystalline  and  amor- 
p?iou8.  The  characters  by  which  these  substances  are  distinguished  have 
been  thus  recorded  by  Mr.  Groves.* 

Aconitine,  whether  crystalline  or  amorphous,  does  not  fuse  or  soften 
in  boiling  water. 

Crystalline  Pseud-a^^onitine  does  not  soften  in  boiling  water,  but  if 

^  Jaum.   de    Pharm.  et   de   Chim,   xiv.  of  Groves  was  that  of  A.  Napelltts.     We 

(1871)  94  ;  De  VAeonititU  cristalliMe  et  des  cannot  undertake  to  say  whether  the  crys- 

priparations    (Taconil,   quoted   in  Pharm,  tallized    aconitine    of    Morson    was    tnis 

Jown,  Jan.  27,  1872.  602.  alkaloid,  or  whether  it  was  that  now  known 

'  Pharm  Jtmrn,   viii.    (1867)  118. — The  as  Pseud-aconiiine, 

crffttattiaed  salt   shows  that  the  aconitine  «  Pharm,  J(mm,  Oct  11,  \%1%,  ^% — ^^^. 
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dissolved  in  an  acid  and  then  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate 
treated  with  boiling  water  coheres  and  becomes  plastic. 

Amorph(ms  Pseud-acaniiine,  boiled  in  water,  fuses,  becomes  sticky, 
and  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

Crystalline  Aconitine  is  far  more  soluble  in  weak  aqueous  ammonia^ 
than  its  allied  alkaloids.  The  proportions  may  be  roughly  stated  thus: — 
cryst.  aconitine,  1  part  in  600  parts;  amorph.  aconitine,  I — 1000;  ciyst. 
pseud-aconitine,  1 — 2500  ;  amorph.  pseud-aconitine,  1 — 1500. 

Aconitine  and  pseud-aconitine  are  both  deposited  in  crystals  from 
aqueous  ammoniacal  solutions.  Such  a  solution  of  crystalline  aconitine 
speedily  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition;  that  of  amorphous 
aconitine  is  more  stable,  while  similar  solutions  of  pseud-aconitine  are 
but  little  prone  to  change. 

Crystalline  aconitine  forms  numerous  crystallizable  salts :  crystalline 
pseud-aconitine  appears  incapable  of  aflTording  crystallizable  salts. 

The  crystals  of  aconitine  are  described  by  Groves  as  being  entirely 
difierent  in  form  from  those  of  pseud-acoiiltine.  According  to  Duquesnel 
those  of  the  former  are  rhombic  or  hexagonal  tables,  sometimes  short 
four-sided  prisms. 

Duquesnel  who  has  studied  with  attention  the  proporties  of  crystal- 
line aconitine  obtained  from  A,  Napellxis  grown  in  Europe,  describes  it 
as  anhydrous,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  even  at  100°  C.  When  obtained 
by  precipitation  from  one  of  its  salts,  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous, 
pulverulent  hydrate.  The  crystals  of  the  alkaloid  dissolve  in  alcohol, 
ether,  acetic  ether,  benzol,  and  especially  in  chloroform  which  is  their 
best  solvent ;  the  solutions  liji^ve  an  intensely  bitter  taste  followed  by  a 
sensation  of  pricking  and  tingling.  Crystalline  aconitine  is  freely  soluble 
in  dilute  acids,  easily  afifoi-ding  crystallizable  salts  (especially  a  nitrate), 
provided  the  solution  is  perfectly  neutral ;  it  also  forms  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  iodine  and  bromine. 

Pseud-aconitine  is  but  little  soluble  in  ether  (1  in  100),  chloroform 
(1  in  230),  or  spirit  of  wine  in  the  cold,  but  dissolves  more  freely  in  those 
liquids  when  heated,  crystallizing  in  large  prisms  from  boiling  saturated 
solutions.  Solution  of  pseud-aconitine  has  a  burning  but  not  a  bitter  taste. 

In  1857,  Hiil>8chmann  2  announced  the  discovery  in  the  root  of  A. 
Napellus  of  a  new  base  which  he  called  Napelline.  It  is  described  as  a 
pulverulent,  white,  amorphous  substance,  having  a  bitter  and  burniu;^ 
taste,  easily  soluble  in  water,  chloroform,  or  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether  or  benzol.  The  substance  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  a  stron;^ 
base.  Hubschmann  subsequently  (18G7)  expressed  his  belief  that 
napelline  was  identical  with  one  of  the  alkaloids  he  had  obtained  in 
1865  from  the  root  of  A.  Lycoctonam  L,^  and  had  described  as  Acolyctinc. 

Groves  (1873)  has  prepared  a  somewhat  similar  body  from  Nepal 
aconite,  but  has  not  yet  determined  its  identity  or  otherwise  with 
Htibschmann's  napelline — in  fact  he  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
European  and  Indian  aconite  have  each  its  own  napelline. 

Another  alkaloid  occurring  in  aconite  was  announced  in  18G4  by 
T.  and  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,*  who  named  it  Aconclla,  but  afterwards 

*  A  solution  containing  1\  per  cent,  of  marked,  crystallizable  alkaloid  Lycodonine 
ammonia.  obtained  from  that  plant,  is  not  known  to 

•  f  Itickiger,  in  Pharm,  Joiim,  Ang.  13,  occur  in  any  of  the  olue-flowcred  aconites. 
1870.  121.  *  PhariH.  Journ.  v.  (1864)  317. 

'  Hiibachmana^B      (iii^mcX     And      well- 
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showed  it  to  be  identical  with  narcotine.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not 
been  met  with  by  any  other  chemist ;  Groves/  in  particular,  was  unable 
to  find  it. 

The  other  constituents  of  aconite  root  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  alkaloids,  a  dark  green  mixture  of  resin  and 
fat  is  obtained  ;  it  is  much  more  abundant  in  European  than  in  Nepal 
aconite  (Groves).  The  root  contains  Mannite,  as  proved  by  T.  and  H. 
Smith  (1850),  together  with  cane  sugar,  and  another  sugar  which  reduces 
cupric  oxide  even  in  the  cold.  Tannin  is  absent,  or  is  limited  to  the 
corky  coat.  The  absence  of  a  volatile  alkaloid  in  the  root,  as  stated  at 
page  12,  was  proved  by  Groves  in  1866. 

Uses — Prescribed  in  the  form  of  tincture  as  an  anodyne  liniment ; 
occasionally  given  internally  in  rheumatism. 

Adulteration  and  Substitution — Aconite  root,  though  offered  in 
abundance  in  the  market,  is  by  no  means  always  obtained  of  good 
quality.  Collected  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  by  peasants 
occupied  in  the  pasturing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  it  is  often  dug  up  without 
due  regard  to  the  proper  season  or  even  to  the  proper  species, — a  care- 
lessness not  surprising  when  regard  is  had  to  the  miserable  price  which 
the  drug  realizes  in  the  market.^ 

One  of  the  species  not  unfrequent  in  the  Alps,  of  M'hich  the  roots 
are  doubtless  sometimes  collected,  is  A,  Storckeanum  Eeichenb.  In  this 
plant  the  tuberous  roots  are  developed  to  the  number  of  three  or  four, 
and  have  an  anatomical  structure  slightly  diffei^ent  from  that  of  A. 
NapelliLs?  A.  varUgatum  L.,  A.  Cammarum  Jacq.,  and  A,  panicula- 
tum  Lam.  are  blue-flowered  species  having  tuberous  i*oots  resembling 
those  of  A.  Kapellvs,  but  according  to  Schroff  somewhat  less  active. 

The  yellow-flowered  A.  Anikora  L.  and  A,  Lycoctomtm  L.  produce 
roots  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  those  of  A,  Kapellus  L. 
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Htrha  Aconiti ;  Aconite  Leaves;  F.  Feuilles  tfAconit;    G.,  Eisenhut- 

kraut,  SturmhtUkraut, 

Botanical  Origin — Aconiium  Napelltts  L.,  see  preceding  article. 

History — Aconite  herb  was  introduced  into  medicine  in  1762  by 
Storck  of  Vienna;  and  was  admitted  into  the  London  Pharmacopojia 
in  1788. 

Description — The  plant  produces  a  stiff,  upright,  herbaceous, 
simple  stem,  3  to  4  feet  high,  clothed  as  to  its  upper  half  with  spread- 
ing, dark  green  leaves,  which  ar^  paler  on  their  under  side.  The  leaves 
are  from  3  to  5  or  more  inches  in  length,  nearly  half  consisting  of  the 
channelled  petiole.  The  blade,  which  has  a  roundish  outL'ne,  is  divided 
down  to  the  petiole  into  three  principal  segments,  of  which  the  lateral 
are  subdivided  into  two  or  even  three,  the  lowest  being  smaller  and  less 

*  Pharm.  Joum.  viii.  (1867)  128.  per  lb.,  and  a  pound  we  find,  contains  fully 

*  Thus  the  continental  druggists  are  able      150  roots  ! 

to  offer  it  in  quantity  as  low  m  id,  tQ  Bd,  '  See  figure  in  Berg's  Ailfu  sur  pKarm. 

ITaarenkundt  (1865)  ftg.  24. 
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regular  than  the  others.  The  segments,  which  are  trifid,  are  finally  cut 
into  2  to  5  strap-shaped  pointed  lobes.  The  leaves  are  usually  glabrous, 
and  are  deeply  impressed  on  their  upper  side  by  veins  which  run  with 
but  few  branchings  to  the  tip  of  every  lobe.  The  uppermost  leaves  are 
more  simple  than  the  lower,  and  gradually  pass  into  the  bracts  of  the 
beautiful  raceme  of  dull-blue  helmet-shaped  flowers  which  crowns 
the  stem. 

The  leaves  have  when  bruised  a  herby  smell ;  their  taste  is  at  first 
mawkish  but  afterwards  persistently  burning. 

Chemical  Composition — The  leaves  contain  aconitine  in  small 
proportion  and  also  aconitic  acid, — ^the  latter  in  combination  with  lime. 
Aconitic  Acid,  C^H^O^  discovered  by  Peschier  in  1820  in  somewhat 
considerable  quantity  in  the  leaves  of  aconite,  occurs  also  in  those  of 
larkspur,  and  is  identical  with  the  Equisetic  Acid  of  Braconnot  and  the 
Citridic  Acid  of  Baup.^ 

Scboonbroodt^  (1867)  on  treating  the  extract  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  obtained  acicular  crystals,  which  he  thought  were  the 
so-called  Acondla  of  Smith.  He  further  found  that  the  distillate  of 
the  plant  was  devoid  of  odour,  but  was  acid,  and  had  a  burning  taste. 
By  saturation  with  an  alkali  he  obtained  from  it  a  crystalline  substance, 
soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  very  acrid  taste.  Experiments  made  about 
the  same  time  by  Groves,^  a  careful  observer,  led  to  opposite  results. 
He  distilled  on  diflferent  occasions  both  fresh  herb  and  fresh  roots,  and 
obtained  a  neutral  distillate,  smelling  and  tasting  strongly  of  the  plant, 
but  entirely  devoid  of  acridity.  Hence  he  concluded  that  A,  Napellus 
contains  no  volatile  acrid  principle. 

In  an  extract  of  aconite  that  has  been  long  kept,  the  microscope 
reveals  crystals  of  aconitate  of  calcium,  as  well  as  of  sal  ammoniac. 

The  leaves  contain  a  smaU  proportion  of  sugar,  and  a  tannin  striking 
green  with  iron.  When  dried  they  yield  on  incineration  16*6  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

Uses — In  Britain  the  leaves  and  small  shoots  are  only  used  in  the 
fresh  state,  the  flowering  herb  being  purchased  by  the  druggist  in  order 
to  prepare  an  inspissated  juice, — Extractum  Aconiti.  This  preparation, 
which  is  considered  rather  uncertain  in  its  action,  is  occasionally  pre- 
scribed for  the  relief  of  rheumatism,  inflammatory  and  febrile  afiections, 
neuralgia,  and  heart  diseases. 


RADIX    ACONITI    INDICA. 

Bish,  Bis  or  Bikh,  Indian  Aconite  Boot,  Nepal  Aconite. 

Botanical  Origin — ^The  poisonous  root  known  in  India  as  Bish, 
Bis,  or  Bikh^  is  chiefly  derived  from  Aconitun  ferox  Wallich,  a  plant 
growing  3  to  6  feet  high  and  bearing  large,  dull-blue  flowers,  native  of 

^  Gmelin,  Chemistry  xi.  (1867)  402.  ment  to  the  Phrirmacopma  of  India  (p.  265) 

•  Wittstein's    Vierteljahreaschrift,    xviii.       to  be  more  a  correct  designation  than  Bikh, 
(1869)  82.  which  seems  to  be  a  corrnption  of  doubtfal 

•  Phtirm.  Joum,  viii  (1867)  118.  origin.    We  find  that  the  Arabian  writer 
^  The  Arabic  name  Bish  or  Persian  Bis  is      Ibn  Baytar  gives  the  word  as  Bish  (not 

atMted  "by  Moodeen  Sheriff  in   his  Supple-      Bikh), 
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the  temperate  and  sub-alpine  regions  of  the  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of 
10,000  to  14,000  feet  in  Grarwhal,  Knniaon,  Nepal  and  Sikkim.  In  the 
greater  part  of  these  districts,  other  closely  allied  and  equally  poisonous 
species  occur,  viz.  A,  uncinatum  L.,  A,  luridum  H.  f.  et  Th.,  A,  palmatuvi 
Don,  and  also  abundantly  A.  Napellus  L,  which  last,  as  already  men- 
tioned, grows  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  in  Northern  Asia  and  America. 
The  roots  of  these  plants  are  collected  indiscriminately  according  to 
Hooker  and  Thomson  ^  under  the  name  of  Biah  or  Bikh. 

History — The  ancient  Sanskrit  name  of  this  potent  drug,  Visha, 
signifies  simply  poison,  and  Ativisha,  a  name  which  it  also  bears,  is 
equivalent  to  "  aummum  venenum"  Bish  is  mentioned  by  the  Persian 
physician  Alhervi^  in  the  10th  century  as  well  as  by  Avicenna*  and 
many  other  Arabian  writers  on  medicine, — one  of  whom,  Isa  Ben  Ali, 
calls  it  the  most  rapid  of  deadly  poisons,  and  describes  the  symptoms  it 
produces  with  tolerable  correctness.* 

Upon  the  extinction  of  the  Arabian  school  of  medicine  this  virulent 
drug  seems  to  have  fallen  into  oblivion.  It  is  just  named  by  Acosta 
(1578)  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  pill  which  the  Brahmin  physicians 
give  in  fever  and  dysenteiy.*  There  is  also  a  very  strange  reference  to  it 
as  **Bisch"  in  the  Persian  Pharmacopoeia  of  Father  Ange,  where  it 
is  stated  *  that  the  root  though  most  poisonous  when  fresh,  is  perfectly 
innocuous  when  dried,  and  that  it  is  imported  into  Persia  from  India, 
and  mixed  with  food  and  condiments  as  a  restorative  !  Ange  was  aware 
that  it  was  the  root  of  an  aconite. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  Bish  were  particularly  noticed  by 
Hamilton  (late  Buchanan)  ^  who  passed  several  months  in  Nepal  in 
1802-3 :  but  nothing  was  known  of  the  plant  until  it  was  gathered 
by  Wallich  and  a  description  of  it  as  A.  ferox  communicated  by  Seringe 
to  the  Soci^t^  de  physique  de  Geneve  in  1822.®  Wallich  himself 
afterwards  gave  a  lengthened  account  of  it  in  his  Plantce  Asiaticce 
Bariores  (1830).» 

Description — Balfour  whose  figure  of  A,  ferox  is  the  only  one  that 
to  our  knowledge  has  been  published,^®  describes  the  plant  from  a  specimen 
that  flowered  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Edinburgh  as — "  having  2 — 3 
fasciculated,  fusiform,  attenuated  tubers,  some  of  the  recent  ones  being 
nearly  5  inches  long,  and  1^  inches  in  circumference,  dark-brown 
externally,  white  within,  sending  off  sparse,  longish  branching  fibres." 

Aconite  root  has  of  late  been  imported  into  London  from  India  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  been  oflTered  by  the  wholesale  druggists  as 
Nepal  Aconite}^  It  is  of  very  imiform  appearance,  and  seems  derived 
from  a  single  species,  which  we  suppose  to  be  A.  ferox.    The  drug  consists 

*  FlcT.  Ind.  i  (1855)  54,  57  ;  and  Introd.  '  Account   of  the     Kingdom    of  NepcU, 
Essay,  8.  Ediu.  1819,  98. 

*  Abu  Mansur  Mowafik  ben  Ali  Alherui,  ^  Musie  Helv6tique  cCHist.  Nat.  Berue,  i. 
Liber  Fmuiainentorum   Pluimuicologioe,   i.  (1823)  160. 

(18S0)  47.    Seligmann*8  edition.  *  Yet  strange  to  say  confused  the  plant 

^  Valgrisi  edition,  1564.  lib.  iL  tract.  2.  with  A,  Napelltui,  an  Indian  form  of  which 

it  N.  (p.  847.)  he  figured  as  A.  ferox  ! 

*  Ibn    Baytar,    Sontheimer's    transl.    i.  *<>  Edinh.  New  Phil,  Joum'  xlvii.  (1849) 
0840)  199.  866,  pi.  5. 

'  Cluflius,  Exotica,  289.  *i  The  first  importation  was  in  1869,  when 

*  Pharm,  Persica,  1681.  p.   858,  also  17  ten  bags  containing  1000  lb.,  said  to  be 
snd  819.     The  word  bisch  is  correctly  given  part  of  a  much  larger  quantity  actually  in 
in  Arabic  characters,  so  that  of  its  identity  London,  were  offered  for  sale  \>'^   a  ^tm^* 
there  can  be  no  dispute.  broker. 
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of  simple  tuberous  roots  of  an  elongated  conical  form,  3  to  4  inches 
long,  and  ^  to  If  inches  in  greatest  diameter.  Ver}*  often  the  roots 
have  been  broken  in  being  dug  up  and  are  wanting  in  the  lower  ex  - 
tremity:  some  are  nearly  as  broad  at  one  end  as  at  the  other.  They 
are  mostly  flattened  and  not  quite  cylindrical,  often  arched,  much 
shrivelled  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  marked  rather  sparsely 
with  the  scars  of  rootlets.  The  aerial  stem  has  been  closely  cut  away, 
and  is  represented  only  by  a  few  short  scaly  rudiments.^ 

The  roots  are  of  a  blackish  brown,  the  prominent  portions  being 
often  whitened  by  friction.  In  their  normal  state  they  are  white  and 
farinaceous  within,  but  as  they  are  dried  by  fire-heat  and  often  even 
scorched,  their  interior  is  generally  homy,  translucent,  and  extremely 
compact  and  hard.  The  largest  root  we  have  met  with  weighed  555 
grains. 

In  the  Indian  bazaars,  Bish  is  found  in  another  form,  the  tuberous 
roots  having  been  steeped  in  cow's  urine  to  preserve  them  from  insects.* 
These  roots  which  in  our  specimen  '  are  mostly  plump  and  cylindrical, 
are  flexible  and  moist  when  fresh,  but  become  hard  and  brittle  by  keep- 
ing. They  are  externally  of  very  dark  colour,  black  and  homy  withm, 
with  an  offensive  odour  resembling  that  of  hyraceum  or  castor.  Im- 
mersed in  water,  though  only  for  a  few  moments,  they  afibrd  a  deep 
brown  solution.  Such  a  drug  is  wholly  unfit  for  use  in  medicine,  though 
not  unsuitable  perhaps  for  the  poisoning  of  wild  beasts,  a  purpose  to 
which  it  is  often  applied  in  India.* 

Microscopic  Structure — Most  of  the  roots  fail  to  display  any 
characteristic  structure  by  reason  of  the  heat  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.  A  living  root  sent  to  us  from  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Edin- 
burgh exhibited  the  thin  brownish  layer  wliich  encloses  the  central  part 
in  A,  Napellus,  replaced  by  a  zone  of  stone  cells, — a  feature  discernible 
in  the  imported  root. 

Chemical  Composition — The  chemical  constituents  of  Indian 
aconite  have  been  noticed  in  the  previous  article. 

Uses — The  dmg  has  been  imported  and  used  as  a  source  of  aconitine. 
It  is  commonly  believed  to  be  much  more  potent  than  the  aconite  root  of 
Europe. 


RADIX    ACONITI    HETEROPHYLLI. 

Atis  or  Atees. 

Botanical  Origin — Aconitnm  hettrophyllum  Wallich,  a  plant  of 
1  to  3  feet  high  with  a  raceme  of  large  flowers  of  a  dull  yellow  veined 
with   purple,  or  altogether  blue,  and  reniform  or  cordate,  obscurely 


^  There  is  a  nide  woodcut  of  the  root  iu 
Phana,  Jtmm:  i.  (1871)  484. 

*  A  specimen  of  ordinary  jBish  in  my  pos- 
session lor  two  or  three  years  became  much 
infested  by  a  minute  and  active  insect  of  the 
geuus  P90CU9. — D.H. 

'  Obliginffly  sent  to  me  in  1867  by  Messrs. 
Rogers  and  Uo.  of  Bombay,  who  say  it  is  the 
ouly  kind  there  procurable. — D.  H. 

^  According  to  Moodeen  Sheriff  (Supple- 
Kunt  to  Pharm,  of  India,  pp.  25—82,  265) 
therti  are  several  kinds  of  aconite  root  fonnd 


in  the  Indian  bazaars,  some  of  them  highly 
poisonous,  others  innocuous.  The  first  or 
poisonous  aconites  he  groups  under  the  head 
Aeonitum  ftrooe,  while  the  second,  of  which 
there  are  tnree  varieties  mostly  known  by  the 
Arabic  name  Jadvdr  (Persian  Zadvdr)y  he 
refers  to  undetermined  species  of  Aconitum, 
The  surest  and  safest  names  in  most  parts 
of  India  for  the  poisonous  aconite  roots  are 
Bisk  (Arabic) ;  Bis  (Persian)  ;  Sin^d-his, 
MUkd-zahar,  Baehhndg  ( Hindustani) ;  Vasha- 
ndvi  (Tamil) ;   Vasa-ndbhi  (Malyalim). 
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n-lobed,  ludical  leaves.  It  grows  at  elevations  of  800U  to  13,000  feet  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  Western  Himalaya,  as  in  Simla,  Kumaou 
and  Kashmir. 

History — We  have  not  met  with  any  ancient  account  of  this  drug, 
which  however  is  stated  by  O'Shaughnessy  ^  to  have  been  long  celebrated 
in  Indian  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  aphrodisiac.  It  has  recently  attracted 
some  attention  on  account  of  its  powers  as  an  antiperiodic  in  fevers,  and 
has  been  extensively  prescribed  by  European  physicians  in  India. 

Description — ^The  tuberous  roots  of  A.  heterophyllum  are  ovoid, 
oblong,  and  downward-tapering  or  obconical ;  they  vary  in  length  from 
J  to  1^  inches  and  in  diameter  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch,  and  weigh  from 
5  to  45  grains.  They  are  of  a  light  ash  colour,  wrinkled  and  marked 
with  scars  of  rootlets,  and  have  scaly  rudiments  of  leaves  at  the  summit. 
Internally  they  are  pure  white  and  farinaceous.  A  transverse  section 
shows  a  homogeneous  tissue  with  4  to  7  yellowish  vascular  bundles.  In 
a  longitudinal  section  these  bundles  are  seen  to  traverse  the  root  from 
the  scar  of  the  stem  to  the  opposite  pointed  end,  here  and  there  giving 
off  a  rootlet.    The  taste  of  the  root  is  simply  bitter  with  no  acridity. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  tissue  is  formed  of  large  angular 
thin-walled  cells  loaded  with  starch  which  is  either  in  the  form  of 
isolated  or  compound  granules.  The  vascular  bundles  contain  numerous 
spiroid  vessels  which  seen  in  transverse  section  appear  arranged  so  as  to 
fonn  about  four  rays.  The  outer  coat  of  the  root  is  made  up  of  about 
six  rows  of  compressed,  tabular  cells  with  faintly  brownish  walls. 

Chemical  Composition — The  root  contains  a  well-defined  alkaloid 
of  intensely  bitter  taste  recently  discovered  by  Broughton,^  who  assigns 
to  it  the  formula  C**H^*N*0^,  obtained  from  concurrent  analyses  of  a 
platinum  salt.  The  absence  in  the  drug  of  aconitine  has  been  proved 
by  medical  experience.* 

Uses — The  drug  is  stated  to  have  proved  a  valuable  remedy  in 
intermittent  and  other  paroxysmal  fevers.  In  ordinary  intermittents  it 
may  be  given  in  powder  in  20-grain  doses.  As  a  simple  tonic  the  dose 
is  5  to  10  grains  thrice  a  day. 

Substitutes — The  native  name  Atis  is  applied  in  India  to  several 
other  drugs,  one  of  which  is  an  inert  tasteless  root  commonly  referred 
to  Asparagus  sarmentosns  L.  In  Kunawar  tlie  tubers  of  Aconitum 
Napellus  L.  are  dug  up  and  eaten  as  a  tonic,  the  name  atis  being 
applied  to  them  as  well  as  to  those  of  A,  heterophyllum,* 


RADIX    CIMICIFUGiE. 

Radix  ActcecB  racemosoi ;  Black  Snake-root,  Black  Cohosh,  Bttgbane, 

Botanical  Origin — Cimicifuga  racemosa  Elliott  {ActcM  racemosa 
L),  a  perennial  herb  3  to  8  feet  high,  abundant  in  rich  woods  in  Canada 
and  the   United  States,    extending    southward    to   Florida.      It  much 

^  Bengal  Dispcntatory,  1842.  167.  *  Pharm.  <^  India,  1868.  4.  434. 

*  Infonmttion  communicated  by  Mr.   B.  **  Hooker  aud  Thomson  (oa  the  «i\itv\ot\t^ 

in  private  letter,  10  Oct.  1873.  of  Muiiro)  Flor.  Ind.  1855.  58. 
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resembles  Aetata  spicata  L.,  a  plant  widely  spread  over  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  occurring  also  in  Britain ;  but  it  differs  in 
having  an  elongated  raceme  of  3  to  8  inches  in  length  and  dry  dehiscent 
capsules.    -4.  spicata  has  a  short  raceme  and  juicy  berries,  usually  red. 

History — ^The  plant  was  first  made  known  by  Plukenet  in  1696  as 
Christophoriana  Canadensis  racemosa.  It  was  recommended  in  1743  by 
Golden^  and  named  in  1749  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Matei*ia  Medica  as  AcUta 
racemis  longissimis.  In  1823  it  was  introduced  into  medical  practice  in 
America  by  Garden ;  it  began  to  be  used  in  England  about  the  year 
1860.2 

Description — The  drug  consists  of  a  very  short,  knotty,  branching 
rhizome,  ^  an  inch  or  more  thick,  having,  in  one  direction,  the  remains  of 
several  stout  aerial  stems,  and  in  the  other,  numerous  brittle,  wiry  roots, 
^  to  3^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  emitting  rootlets  still  smaller.  The 
rhizome  is  of  somewhat  flattened  cylindrical  form,  distinctly  marked  at 
intervals  with  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves.  A  transverse  section  exhibits 
in  the  centre  a  horny  whitish  pith,  round  which  are  a  number  of  rather 
coarse,  irregular  woody  rays,  and  outside  them  a  hard,  thickish  bark. 
The  larger  roots  when  broken  display  a  thick  cortical  layer,  the  space 
within  which  contains  converging  wedges  of  open  woody  tissue  3  to  5 
in  number  forming  a  star  or  cross, — a  beautiful  and  characteristic 
structure  easily  observed  with  a  lens.  The  drug  is  of  a  dark  blackish 
brown ;  it  has  a  bitter,  rather  acrid  and  astringent  taste,  and  a  heavy 
narcotic  smell. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  most  striking  character  is  afforded  by 
the  rootlets,  which  on  a  transverse  section  display  a  central  woody 
column,  traversed  usually  by  4  wide  medullary  rays  and  often  enclosing 
a  pith.  The  woody  column  is  surrounded  by  a  parenchymatous  layer 
separated  from  the  cortical  portion  by  one  row  of  densely  packed  small 
cells  constituting  a  boundary  analogous  to  the  nucleus-sheath  (keniscJieide) 
met  with  in  many  roots  of  monocotyledoos,  as  for  instance  in  sarsaparilla. 
The  parenchyme  of  cimicifuga  root  contains  small  starch  granules. 
The  structure  of  the  drug  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
closely  allied  European  Actcea  spicata  L. 

Chemical  Composition — Tilghmann  ^  in  1834  analysed  the  drug, 
obtaining  from  it  gum,  sugar,  resin,  starch  and  tannic  acid,  but  no 
peculiar  principle. 

Conard*  extracted  from  it  a  neutral  crystalline  substance  of  in- 
tensely acrid  taste,  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  ether,  but 
not  in  benzol,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  compo- 
sition of  this  body  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  same  chemist  showed 
the  drug  not  to  afford  a  volatile  principle,  even  in  its  fresh  state. 

The  American  practitioners  called  Eclectics  prepare  with  Black  Snake- 
root  in  the  same  manner  as  they  prepare  podophyllin,  an  impure  resin 
which  they  term  Cimicifugin  or  Macrotin,  The  drug  yields  according  to 
Parrish,  3|  per  cent  of  this  substance,  which  is  sold  in  the  form  of  scales 
or  as  a  dark  brown  powder. 

1  Ada  Soc.  Reg.  Scient.  Upsal  1743.    181.  *  Am.   Joum.    tf  Pharm.    xliii.    (1871) 

•  Bentley,  Pharrn.  Joum.  ii.  (1861)  460.         151  ;  Pharm.  Joum.  April  29,  1871.     866. 
^  Quoted  by  Bentley. 
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Uses — Cimicifaga  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  tincture  (called 
Tifutwra  Actcece  racemosa)  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  rheumatic 
affections.  It  is  also  used  in  dropsy,  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  and 
in  chronic  bronchial  disease.  A  strong  tincture  has  been  lately  recom- 
mended in  America  as  an  external  application  for  reducing  inflam- 
mation.^ 


MAGNOLIACILE  (tribe  WinterecB). 


CORTEX  WINTERANUS. 

Cortex  WiiUeri,  Cortex  Magellanicus  ;  Winter's  Bark,  Winter's  Cinnamon  ; 
F,  EcoTce  de  Winter  ;  G.  Wintersrinde,  Magellanischer  Zimmt. 

Botanical  Origin — Drimys^  Winieri  Forstei,  a  tree  distributed 
throughout  the  American  continent  from  Mexico  to  Gape  Horn.  It 
presents  considerable  variation  in  form  and  size  of  leaf  and  flower 
in  Hie  different  countries  in  which  it  occurs,  on  which  account  it  has 
reeeived  &om  botanists  several  distinct  specific  names.  Hooker^  has 
reduced  these  species  to  a  single  type,  a  course  in  which  he  has  been 
followed  by  Eichler  in  his  recent  monograph  of  the  small  order 
WhUeracece.^ 

History — In  1577  Captain  Drake,  afterwai'ds  better  known  as  Sir 
Francis  Dmke,  having  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  commission  to 
conduct  a  squadron  to  the  South  Seas,  set  sail  from  Pljonouth  with  five 
ships ;  and  having  abandoned  two  of  his  smaller  vessels,  passed  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year.  But  on  the  7th  September,  1578,  there  arose  a  dreadful  storm, 
which  dispersed  the  Mttle  fleet.  Drake's  ship,  the  Pelican,  was  driven 
southward,,  the  EUzabethy  under  the  command  of  Captain  Winter,  re- 
passed the  Straits  and  returned  to  England,  while  the  third  vessel,  the 
Marigold,  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Winter  remained  three  weeks  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  recover 
the  health  of  his  crew,  during  which  period,  according  to  Clusius  (the 
fact  is  not  mentioned  in  Hakluyt's  account  of  the  voyage),  he  collected 
a  certain  aromatic  bark,  of  which,  having  removed  the  acridity  by 
steeping  it  in  honey,  he  made  use  as  a  spice  and  medicine  for  scurvy 
during  his  homeward  voyage. 

A  specimen  of  this  bark  having  been  presented  to  Clusius,  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  Cortex  Winteranus,  and  figured  and  described  it  in  his 
Libri  Eaceticarym,  published  in  1605.  He  afterwards  received  a  specimen 
with  wood  attached,,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  Dutch  navigator 
Sebald  de  Weerdt 

Van  Noort,  another  well-known  Dutch  navigator,  who  visited  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  in  1600,  mentions  cutting  wood  at  Port  Famine  to 


^  Ttarhook  of  Pharmaejf,  1872.  885. 

'  From  Sf^f ,  acrid,  biting, 

>  Fhra  AniareHea,  u.  (1847)  229. 


«  Martins,  Flor,  Brae.  fasc.  98  (1864)  184. 
Eichler  however  admits  fire  principal  raris- 
ties,  viz.  a.  MafftUwMcm;  ^w  Cliileiuis;  ^. 
OratuUensis;  h,  rtxolvXa;  t.  angnstifoliok 
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make  a  boat^  and  that  the  bark  of  the  trees  was  hot  and  biting  like 
pepper.  It  is  stated  by  Murray  that  he  also  brought  the  bark  to 
Europe. 

But  although  the  Straits  of  Magellan  were  several  times  visited 
about  this  period^  it  is  ceiiain  that  no  regular  communication  between 
that  remote  region  and  Europe  existed  either  then  or  subsequently ;  and 
we  may  reasonably  cohclude  that  Winter's  Bark  became  a  drug  of  great 
rarity,  and  known  to  but  few  persons.  It  thus  happened  that,  notwith- 
standing most  obvious  diflferences,  the  Canella  alba  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  another  bark  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  having  been  found 
to  possess  the  pungency  of  Winter's  Bark,  were  (owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
the  latter)  substituted  for  it,  until  at  length  the  peculiar  characters  of 
the  original  drug  came  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

The  tree  was  figured  by  Sloane  in  1693,  from  a  specimen  (still 
extant)  brought  from  Magellan's  Straits  by  Handisyd,  a  ship's  surgeon, 
who  had  experienced  its  utility  in  treating  scurvy. 

Feuillee^  a  French  botanist,  found  the  Winter's  Bark-tree  in  Chili 
(1709—11),  and  figured  it  as  JSoigue  cinnamomiftra.  It  was,  however, 
Forster,*  the  botanist  of  Cook's  second  expedition  round  the  world,  who 
first  described  the  tree  accurately,  and  named  it  Drimys  WirUeri.  He 
met  with  it  in  1773  in  Magellan's  Straits,  and  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  it  grows  abundantly,  forming  an  evergreen  tree 
of  40  feet,  while  on  the  western  shores  it  is  but  a  shrub  of  10  feet  high. 
Specimens  have  been  collected  in  these  and  adjacent  localities  by  many 
subsequent  botanists,  among  others  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  who  states  that 
about  Cape  Horn  the  tree  occurs  from  the  sea-level  to  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet. 

Although  the  bark  of  Drimys  was  never  imported  as  an  article  of 
trade  from  Magellan's  Straits,  it  has  in  recent  times  been  occasionally 
brought  into  the  market  from  other  parts  of  South  America,  where 
it  is  in  very  general  use.  Yet  so  little  are  drug  dealers  acquainted  with 
it,  that  its  tme  name  and  origin  have  seldom  b^n  recogniz^.' 

Description — We  have  examined  specimens  of  true  Winter's  Bark 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Chili,  Peru,  New  Granada,  and  Mexico, 
and  find  in  each  the  same  general  characters.  The  bark  is  in  quills  or 
channelled  pieces,  often  crooked,  twisted  or  bent  backwards,  generally 
only  a  few  inches  in  length.  It  is  mostly  extremely  thick  {^  to  -^  of 
an  inch)  and  appears  to  have  shrunk  very  much  in  drying,  bark  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  having  sometimes  rolled  itself  into  a  tube  only 
three  times  as  much  in  external  diameter.  Young  pieces  have  an  ashy- 
grey  suberous  coat  beset  with  lichens.  In  older  bark,  the  outer  coat  is 
sometimes  whitish  and  silvery,  but  more  often  of  a  dark  rusty  brown, 
which  is  the  colour  of  the  internal  substance,  as  well  as  of  the  surface 
next  the  wood.  The  inner  side  of  the  bark  is  strongly  characterized  by 
very  rough  striae,  or,  as  seen  under  a  lens,  by  small  short  and  sharp 
longitudinal  ridges,  with  occasional  fissures  indicative  of  great  con- 
traction of  the  inner  layer  in  drying.  In  a  piece  broken  or  cut  trans- 
versely, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  ridges  in  question  are  the  ends  of 

^  Jowm,  du  oluervations  physiques,  Ac  '  We  have  seen  it  offered  in  a  drug  sale  at 

It.  1714.  10,  pi.  6.  one  time  as  **Pqi)per  Bark,**  at  another  as 

'  CharaeUres  Gtnerum  Plantarum,  1776.  *'  CineJiona,**  Even  Mntis  thought  it  a  Cin- 

i2|.  chona,  and  caUed  it  '*  Kinkina  ureris  "  / 
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rays  of  white  liber  which  diverge  towards  the  circumference  in  radiate 
order,  a  dark  rusty  parenchyme  intervening  between  them.  No  such 
feature  is  ever  observable  in  either  Canella  or  Cinnamodendron. 

Winter's  Bark  has  a  short,  almost  earthy  fracture,  an  intolerably 
pnngent  burning  taste,  and  an  odour  which  can  only  be  described  as 
terebinihinous.    When  &esh  its  smell  may  be  more  agreeable. 

Microscopic  Structure — In  full-grown  specimens  the  most  striking 
fact  is  the  predominance  of  sclerehchymatous  cells.  The  tissue  more- 
over contains  numerous  large  oil-ducts,  chiefly  in  the  inner  portion  of 
the  laige  medullary  rays.  A  fibrous  structure  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
bark  is  observable  only  in  the  youngest  specimens.^  Very  small  starch 
granules  are  met  with  in  the  drug,  yet  less  numerous  than  in  canella.. 
Ihe  tissue  of  the  former  assumes  a  blackish  blue  colour  on  addition 
of  perchloride  of  iron. 

The  wood  of  Drimys  consists  of  dotted  prosenchyme,  traversed  by 
meduUaiy  rays,  the  cells  of  which  are  punctuated  and  considerably 
larger  than  in  Conifene. 

Chemical  Composition — No  satisfactory  chemical  examination  has 
been  made  of  true  Winter's  Bark.    Its  chief  constituents,  as  already 

r'  ited  out,  are  tannic  matters  and  essential  oil,  probably  also  a  resin, 
a  cold  aqueous  infusion,  a  considerable  amount  of  mucilage  is  indi- 
cated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  On  addition  of  potash  it  yields  a 
dark  somewhat  violet  liquid.  Canella  alba  is  but  little  altered  by  the 
same  treatment.  By  reason  of  its  astringency  the  bark  is  used  in  Chili 
for  tanning.' 

Uses — Winter's  Bark  is  a  stimulating  tonic  and  antiscorbutic,  now 
almost  obsolete  in  Europe.  It  is  much  used  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of 
South  America  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea  and  gastric  debility. 

Substitute — False  Winter's  Bark^-Vfe  have  shown  that  the  bark  of 
Drimys  or  True  Winter's  Bark  has  been  confounded  with  the  pungent 
bark  of  Canella  alba  L,  and  with  an  allied  bark,  also  the  produce  of 
Jamaica.  The  latter  is  that  of  Cinnamodendron  corticosum  Miers,^  a  tree 
growing  in  the  higher  mountain  woods  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  and  St. 
John,  but  not  observed  in  any  other  of  the  West  Indian  islands  than 
Jamaica.  It  was  probably  vaguely  known  to  Sloane  when  he  described 
the"  Wild  Cinamon  tree,  commonly,  hut  falsely,  called  Cortex  Winteranus," 
which,  he  says,  has  leaves  resembling  those  of  Lauro-cerasus ;  though 
the  tree  he  figures  is  certainly  Canella  alba,*  Long^  in  1774,  speaks 
of  WUd  Cinnamon,  Canella  alba,  or  Bastard  Cortex  Winteramis,  saying 
that  it  is  used  by  most  apothecaries  instead  of  the  true  Cortex 
Winteranus. 

It  is  probable  that  both  writers  really  had  in  view  Cinnamodendron, 
the  bark  of  which  has  been  known  and  used  as  Winter's  Bark,  both  in 
Ellwand  and  on  the  continent  from  an  early  period  up  to  the  present 
time.*  It  is  the  bark  figured  as  Cortex  Winteranus  by  Goebel  and  Kunze^ 

^  The  ttractnre  of  Winter'a  Bark  is  beau-  «  Eist,  of  Jainaica,  Lond.  iii.  (1774)  705 

tifidhr  ftgared  by  Eichler,  loc.  cit.  tab.  82..  — also  L  495. 

*  Ferex-Roialea,  Baioi  mr  U  Chili,  1857.  <  It  is  so  labelled  in  the  Museum  of  the 
111  Pharmaceutical  Society,  28th  April,  1878. 

*  AimmlM  of  Nat.  EiaL,  May  1858  ;  also  '  Pharm.  Waarenkunde,  1827-29.  i.  tai.  ^. 
maBtCaiUriMUm»toBotany,l  lfH,pl  24,  tig.  7. 


«  PkiL  TrmuL  xrJi  for  1698,  466 
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and  described  by  M^rat  and  De  Lens,^  Pereira,  and  other  writers  of 
repute.  Giiibourt  indeed  pointed  out  in  1850  its  great  dissimilarity  to 
the  bark  of  Drimys  and  questioned  if  it  could  be  derived  from  that 
genus. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  tree  should  have  been  confounded  with 
Canella  alba  L.,  differing  from  it  as  it  does  in  the  most  obvious  manner, 
not  only  in  form  of  leaf,  but  in  having  the  flowers  axillary,  whereas 
those  of  C.  alba  are  terminal.  Although  Cinnamodendron  corticosum  is 
a  tree  sometimes  as  much  as  90  feet  high^  and  must  have  been  well 
known  in  Jamaica  for  more  than  a  centuiy,  yet  it  had  no  botanical 
name  until  1858  when  it  was  described  by  Miers*  and  referred  to  the 
small  genus  Cinnamodendron  which  is  closely  allied  to  Canella, 

The  bark  of  Cinnarriodendron  has  the  general  structure  of  Canella 
alba.  There  is  the  same  thin  corky  outer  coat  (which  is  n4>t  removed) 
dotted  with  round  scars,  the  same  form  of  quills  and  fracture.  But  the 
tint  is  different,  being  more  or  less  of  a  ferruginous  brown.  The  inner 
surface  which  is  a  little  more  fibrous  than  in  canella,  varies  in  colour, 
being  yellowish,  brown,  or  of  a  deep  chocolate.  The  bark  is  violently 
pungent  but  not  bitter,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  cinnamon-like  odour. 

In  microscopic  structure  it  approaches  very  close  to  canella  ;  yet  the 
thick- walled  cells  of  the  latter  exist  to  a  much  larger  extent  and  are 
here  seen  to  belong  to  the  suberous  tissue.  The  medullary  rays  are 
loaded  with  oxalate  of  calcium. 

Cinnamodendron  bark  has  not  been  analysed.  Its  decoction  is 
blackened  by  a  persalt  of  iron  whereby  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
Canella  alba ;  and  is  coloured  intense  purplish  brown  by  iodine,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  a  decoction  of  true  Winter's  Bark. 


FRUCTUS  ANISI  STELLATI. 

Semen  Badiani  *  ;  Star- Anise  ;  F.  Badiane,  Anis  ^toiU ;  6.  Stemanis. 

Botanical  Origin — Illicium  anisatum  Loureiro  (/.  religiosum  Sieb.). 
A  small  tree,  20  to  25  feet  high,  native  of  the  south-western  provinces  of 
China  ;  introduced  at  an  early  period  into  Japan  by  the  Buddhists  and 
planted  about  their  temples. 

KHmpfer  in  his  travels  in  Japan  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
discovered  a  tree  called  8omo  or  Skimmi^  which  subsequent  authors 
assumed  to  be  the  source  of  the  drug  Star-anise.  The  tree  was  also  found 
in  Japan  by  Thunberg^  who  remarked  that  its  capsules  are  not  so  aro- 
matic as  those  found  in  trade.  Von  Siebold  in  1825  noticed  the  same 
fact,  in  consequence  of  which  he  regarded  the  tree  as  distinct  from  that  of 
loureiro,  naming  it  Illicium  Japonicum,  a  name  he  afterwards  changed 
to  /.  religiosum.  Baillon  who  has  recently  investigated  the  subject^ 
while  admitting  certain  differences  between  the  fruits  of  the  Chinese  and 


^  As  shown  by  De  Lens'  own  speoimen 
kindl^r  given  to  one  of  ns  by  Dr.  J.  L^on 
Soubeiran.  There  are  specimens  of  the  same 
bark  about  a  century  old  marked  Cortex 
Winteranus  verus  in  Dr.  Burges's  cabinet 
of  dru^  belonging  to  the  Royu  College  of 
Physicians. 

. '  Orisebach  calls  it  a  low  shrubby  tree, 

10—15  feet  high.    Mr.  N.  Wilson,  late  of 

^Ae  Batb  Botanic  Oarden^  Jamaica,  has  in- 


formed me  it  grows  to  be  40 — 45  in  height^ 
but  that  he  hu  seen  a  specimen  90  feet  high. 
(Letter  22  May,  1862.)— D.  H. 

'  Loc.  cit 

^  From  the  Arabic  BdcHydn,  anise, 

•  ATMmUates,  1712.  808. 

<  Flora  Japoniea,  1784.  285. 

'  Adansonia,  viiL  .9  ;  ffid,  des  PlanUs, 
JjfagnoliacStt!,  1868. 154. 
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Japanese  trees,  holds  them  to  constitute  but  one  species,  and  the  same 
view  is  taken  by  MiqueL 

The  Star-anise  of  commerce  is  produced  in  the  high  mountains  of 

Fimnan  in  South-western  China  where  the  tree,  which  attains  a  height 

of  12  to  15  feet,  grows  in  abundance.^  The  fruits  of  the  Japanese  variety 

of  the  tree  are  not  collected,  and  the  Chinese  drug  alone  is  in  use  even 

in  Japan. 

History — Notwithstanding  its  striking  appearance,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  star-anise  found  its  way  to  Europe  like  other  Eastern 
spices  during  the  middle  ages.  Concerning  its  ancient  use  in  China, 
the  only  fact  we  have  found  recorded  is,  that  during  the  Sung  dynasty, 
AJ>.  970 — 1127,  star-anise  was  levied  as  tribute  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kien-chow,  now  Yen-ping-fu,  in  Fokien.^ 

Star- anise  was  brought  to  England  from  the  Philippines  by  the 
voyager  Candish,  about  a.d.  1588.  Clusius  obtained  it  in  London  from 
the  apothecary  Morgan  cmd  the  druggist  Garet,  and  described  it  in  1601.^ 
The  drug  appears  to  have  been  rare  in  the  time  of  Pomet,  who  states 
(1694)  that  the  Dutch  use  it  to  flavour  their  beverages  of  tea  and 
"aorbec."  *  In  those  times  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  way  of  Eussia, 
and  was  thence  called  Cardamomum  Siheriense,  or  Anis  de  SMrie. 

Description — ^The  fruit  of  lllidum  anisatvm  is  formed  of  8  one- 
seeded  carpels,  originally  upright,  but  afterwards  spread  into  a  radiate 
whorl  and  united  in  a  single  row  round  a  short  central  column  which 
proceeds  from  an  oblique  pediceL  When  ripe  they  are  woody  and  split 
longitudinally  at  the  upturned  ventral  suture,  so  that  the  shining  seed 
becomes  visible.  This  seed,  which  is  elliptical  and  somewhat  flattened, 
stands  erect  in  the  carpel;  it  is  truncated  on  the  side  adjoining  the 
central  column,  and  is  there  attached  by  an  obliquely-rising  funicle. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  seed  is  keeled,  the  lower  rounded.  The  boat- 
shaped  carpels,  to  the  number  of  8,  are  attached  to  the  column  through 
their  whole  height,  but  adhere  to  each  other  only  slightly  at  the  base ; 
the  upper  or  spUt  .side  of  each  carpel  occupies  a  nearly  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  carpels  are  irregularly  wrinkled,  especially  below,  and  are 
more  or  less  beaked  at  the  apex ;  their  colour  is  a  rusty  brown. 
Internally  they  are  of  a  brighter  colour,  smooth,  and  with  a  cavity 
in  the  lower  half  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  seed.  The  cavity 
is  formed  of  a  separate  wall,  \  miUim.  thick,  which,  as  well  as  the  testa 
of  the  seed,  distinctly  exhibits  a  radiate  structure.  The  small  embryo 
lies  next  the  hilum  in  the  soft  albumen,  which  is  covered  by  a  dark 
brown  endopleura.  The  seed,  which  is  not  aromatic,  amounts  to  about 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  fruit. 

Star-anise  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  taste  and  smell,  more  resembling 
fennel  than  anise,  on  which  account  it  was  at  first  designated  Fosniculum 
Sinense}  .  When  pulverised  it  has  a  sub-acid  after-taste. 

Microscopic  Structure^-^The  carpels  consist  of  an  external,  loose, 
dark-brown  layer  and  a  thick  inner  wall,  separated  by  fibro-vascular 
bundles.    The  outer  layer  exhibits  numerous  large  cells,  containing  pa^e 

^  Thorel,  JioUa  midieaUa  du  voyage  cTese-  *  Itarior.  Plant.  Hist.  202. 

jionHon  du  JUkong  et  de  Coehinehine,  Paris,  ^  Hist,  des  Drog.  pt  i.  liv.  i.  48. 

1870.  81.  •  Redi,  ExpeHmtiUa,  1676,  p.  172. 

*  Bretachneider  in  [Foochow]  Chinesg  Ms* 
ctfdtr,  JftD.  1S71. 
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yellow  volatile  oil.  The  inner  wall  of  the  carpels  consists  of  woody  pro-, 
senchyme  in  those  parts  which  are  exterior  to  the  seed-cavity,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  shinmg  walls  laid  bare  by  the  splitting  of  the  ventral 
satnra  The  inner  surface  of  the  carpel  is  entirely  composed  of  scleren- 
chyma  A  totally  different  structure  is  exhibit^  by  tins  stony  shell 
where  it  lines  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  seed.  Here  it  is  composed  of 
a  single  row  of  cells,  consisting  of  straight  tubes  exactly  parallel  to  one 
another,  more  than  500  mkm.  long  and  70  mkm.  in  diameter,  placed 
vertically  to  the  seed  cavity;  their  porous  walls,  marked  witii  fine 
spiral  striations,  display  splendid  colours  in  polarized  light  The  seed 
contains  albumin  and  drops  of  fat  Starch  is  wanting  in  star-anise, 
except  a  little  in  the  fruit  stalk. 

Chemical  Composition — The  volatile  oil  amounts  to  4  or  5  per 
cent  Its  composition  is  that  of  the  oils  of  fennel  or  anise ;  it  usucJly 
solidifies  below  2""  G.  The  oils  of  amse  and  star-anise,  as  distilled  by  one 
of  us,  possess  no  striking  optical  differences,  both  deviating  very  little  to 
the  left.  We  are  unable  to  give  characters  by  which  they  can  be  dis- 
criminated, although  they  are  distinguished  by  dealers. 

Star-anise  is  rich  in  sugar,  which  seems  to  be  cane-sugar  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  reduce  alkaUne  cupric  tartrate.  An  aqueous  extract  of 
the  fruit  assumes,  on  addition  of  alcohol,  the  form  of  a  clear  muci- 
laginous jelly,  of  which  pectin  is  probably  a  constituent  The  seeds 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  oil. 

Commerce — Star-anise  is  shipped  to  Europe  and  India  from  China. 
In  1872  Shanghai  imported,  mostiy  by  way  of  Hongkong  (but  fix)m 
what  previous  port  we  have  failed  to  trace),  5273  peculs  (703,O66tt)),  a 
large  proportion  of  which  was  re-shipped  to  other  ports  of  China.^  The 
same  drug,  under  the  name  of  BMiydne-khatdi  (i.e.  Chinese  anise),  is 
carried  by  inland  trade  from  China  to  Yarkand  and  thence  to  India 
where  it  is  much  esteemed. 

Uses — Star-anise  is  employed  to  flavour  spirits,  the  principal  con- 
sumption being  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  It  is  not  used  in 
medicine,  at  least  in  England,  except  in  the  form  of  essential  oil,  which 
is  often  sold  for  oil  of  aniseed. 


MENISPERMACEiE. 

RADIX   CALUMB^. 

Badix  Columbo  ;  Galumba  or  Colombo  Boot ;  F.  Bacine  de  Colombo ; 

G.  Kalumbavmrzel,  ColurribotmcrzeL 

Botanical  Origin — Jateorhiza  palmata  Miers^  a  dioecious  perennial 
plant  with  large  fleshy  roots  and  herbaceous  annual  stems,  climbing 


*  Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in 
China  for  1872,  p.  4—8, 

•  Synonyms — Menispermum  palrruUum 
Lamarck,  CoccvZus  palmatiis  DC,  Menisper- 
mum Columba  Roxb.,  Jateorhiza  CcUumha 
Miers,  J,  Miersii  Oliv.,  Chasmanthera 
Columha  Baillon.  As  we  thus  suppress  a 
species  admitted  in  recent  works,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  following  explanation. 
Menispermum  palmatum  of  Lamarck,  first 


described  in  the  Bneyclopidie  mithodique  in 
1797  (iv.  99),  was  divided  by  Miers  into  two 
species,  Jateorhiza  palmata  and  J.  Columba, 
Oliver  in  his  Flora  of  Tropical  4friea,  L 
(1868)  42,  accepted  the  view  taken  by  Miers, 
but  to  avoid  conftision  abolished  the  specific 
name  palmata,  substituting  for  it  that  of 
Miersii.  At  the  same  time  he  noticed  the 
close  relationship  of  the  two  species,  and 
suggested  that  rarther  investigation  might 
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orer  bushes  and  to  the  tops  of  lofty  trees.  The  leaves  are  of  large  size 
aad  on  long  stalks,  palmate-lobed  and  membranous.  The  male  flowers 
are  in  racemose  panicles  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  setose-hispid  at  least 
in  their  lower  part,  or  nearly  glabrous.  The  whole  plant  is  more  or  less 
hispid  with  spreading  setae  and  glandular  hairs. 

It  is  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Eastern  Africa  between  Ibo  or  Oibo, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  (lat.  12*  20'  S.),  and 
the  banks  of  the  Zambesi,  a  strip  of  coast  which  includes  the  towns  of 
Mozambique  and  Quilimane.  Kirk  found  it  (1860)  in  abundance  at 
Shupanga,  among  the  hills  near  Morambala,  at  Kebrabasa  and  near 
Senna,  localities  all  in  the  region  of  the  Zambesi.  Peters^  states  that 
on  the  islands  of  Ibo  and  Mozambique  the  plant  is  cultivated.  In  the 
Kew  Herbarium  is  a  specimen  from  the  interior  of  Madagascar. 

The  plant  was  introduced  into  Mauritius  a  century  ago  in  the  time 
of  the  French  governor  Le  Poivre,  but  seems  to  have  been  lost,  for  after 
many  attempts  it  was  again  introduced  in  1825  by  living  specimens 
procured  from  Ibo  by  Captain  Owen.*  It  still  thrives  there  in  the 
Botanical  Garden  of  Famplemousses. 

It  was  taken  from  Mozambique  to  India  in  1805  and  afterwards 
cultivated  by  Eoxburgh  in  the  C«dcutta  Garden,  where  however  it  has 
long  ceased  to  exist. 

History — The  root  is  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  natives  of 
Eastern  AMca  who  call  it  Kalunib,  and  use  it  for  the  cure  of  dysentery 
and  as  a  general  remedy  for  almost  any  disorder. 

It  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  1 7th  century,  and 
is  first  noticed  briefly  in  1671  by  Francesco  Eedi  an  Italian  physician 
of  Arezzo,  who  speaks  of  it^  as  an  antidote  to  poison  deserving 
trial. 

No  further  attention  was  paid  to  the  drug  for  nearly  a  century,  when 
Percival*  in  1773  re-introduced  it  as  "a  medicine  of  cormderahle  efficacy 
.  .  .  not  so  generally  knovm  in  practice  as  it  deserves  to  Je."  From  this 
period  it  began  to  come  into  general  use.  J.  Gurney  Sevan,  a  London 
^ggist,  writing  to  a  correspondent  in  1777  alludes  to  it  as — "  an  article 
not  yet  much  dealt  in  and  subject  to  great  fluctuation."  It  was  in  fact 
at  this  period  extremely  dear,  and  in  Mr.  Sevan's  stock-books,  is  valued 
in  1776  and  1777  at  30s.  per  lb.,  in  1780  at  28«.,  1781  at  64^.,  1782  at 
15&,  1783  at  6^.  Calumba  was  admitted  to  the  London  Pharaiacopo^ia 
in  1788. 


vammt  their  union.  The  characters  sup- 
poeed  to  distinguish  them  inter  se  are  brieny 
these : — In  J.  palmcUa,  the  lobes  at  the  base 
of  the  leaf  overlap,  and  the  male  inflor- 
escence is  nearly  glabrous;  while  in  J, 
CcUumba,  the  basal  lobes  are  rounded,  but 
do  not  overlap,  and  the  male  inflorescence  is 
setose-hispid  (**«parw/2/j9i/ose"  Miers).  On 
careful  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
■pecimens^  including  those  of  Berry  from 
Calcutta,  and  others  from  Mauritius,  Mada- 
nscar,  and  the  Zambesi,  together  with  the 
mrings  of  Telfair  and  Roxburgh,  and  the 
puUiBhed  figures  and  descriptions,  I  am 
eoDTinced  that  the  characters  in  question 
tre  unimportant  and  do  not  warrant  the 
ertabliahment  of  two  speeiea.    In  this  view 


I  hare  the  support  of  Mr.  Home  of  Mauri- 
tius, who  at  my  request  has  made  careful 
observations  on  the  living  plant  and  found 
that  both  forms  of  leaf  occur  on  the  same 
stem. — D.  H. 

^  Beise  nach  Mossambique,  Botanik  i. 
(1862)  172. 

«  Hooker,  Bot  Mag,  Ivii.  (1880)  tabb. 
2970-71. 

'  "  Sono  ancora  da  farsi  nuove  esperienze 
intomo  alia  radice  di  Calumhe,  creduta  un 
grandissimo  alessifarmaco." — Esperienze  in- 
tomo a  diverse  coae  naturali,  etc.  Firenze, 
1671.  125. 

^  Essays,  Medical  and  Experimental,  Lond. 
ii.  (1778)  8. 
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Collection — A&  to  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  drag  for 
the  market,  the  only  account  we  jKissess  is  that  obtained  by  Dr.  Berry ,^ 
which  states  that  the  roots  are  dug  up  in  the  month  of  March,  which  is 
the  dry  season,  cut  into  slices  and  dried  in  the  shade. 

Description — ^The  calumba  plant  produces  great  fusiform  fleshy 
roots  growing  several  together  from  a  short  head.  Some  fresh  speci- 
mens sent  to  one  of  us  (H.)  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Mauritius, 
in  1866,  and  others  from  that  of  Trinidad  in  1868,  were  portions  of 
cylindrical  roots,  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  externally  rough  and  brown, 
and  internally  firm,  fleshy,  and  of  a  brilliant  yellow.  When  sliced 
transversely,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  these  roots  exactly  resemble 
imported  calumba  except  for  being  much  fresher  and  brighter. 

The  calumba  of  commerce  consists  of  irregular  flattish  pieces  of  a 
circular  or  oval  outline,  1  to  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  |^  to  |^  an 
inch  thick.  In  diying,  the  central  portion  contracts  more  than  the 
exterior :  hence  the  pieces  are  thinnest  in  the  middle.  The  outer  edge 
is  invested  with  a  brown  wrinkled  layer  which  covers  a  corky  bark 
about  f  of  an  inch  thick,  surrounding  a  pithless  internal  substance,  fi*om 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  fine  dark  shaded  line.  The  pieces  are  light 
and  of  a  corky  texture,  easily  breaking  with  a  mealy  fracture.  Their 
colour  is  a  duU  greenish  yellow,  brighter  when  the  outer  surface  is 
shaved  off  with  a  knife.^  The  drug  has  a  weak  musty  odour  and  a 
rather  nauseous  bitter  taste.  It  often  arrives  much  perforated  by  in- 
sects, but  seems  not  liable  to  such  depredations  here. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  a  transverse  section  the  root  exhibits 
a  circle  of  radiate  vascular  bundles  only  in  the  layer  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  cambial  zone ;  they  project  much  less  distinctly  into  the 
cortical  part.  The  tissue  of  the  whole  root,  except  the  cork  and  vascular 
bundles,  is  made  up  of  large  parenchymatous  cells.  In  the  outer  part 
of  the  bark,  some  of  them-  have  their  yellow  walls  thickened  and  are 
loaded  with  fine  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  whilst  all  the  other 
cells  contain  very  large  starch  granules,  attaining  as  much  as  90  mkm. 
The  short  fracture  of  the  root  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  proper  ligneous 
or  liber  tissue. 

Chemical  Composition — The  bitter  taste  of  calumba,  and  probably 
likewise  its  medicinal  properties,  are  due  to  three  distinct  substances, 
Colurnhin,  Berbertne,  and  Columbic  Acid. 

Colurribin  or  Colvmba-BUter  was  discovered  by  Wittstock  in  1830. 
It  is  a  neutral  bitter  principle,  crystaUizing  in  colourless  rhombic  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  dissolving  more  freely  in 
those  liquids  when  boiling.  It  is  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  in  acetic 
acid. 

The  presence  of  Berberine  in  calumba  was  ascertained  in  1848  by 
Bodeker,  who  showed  that  the  yellow  cell-walls  of  the  root  owe  their 
colour  te  it  and  (as  we  may  add)  te  ColurnMc  Acid,  another  substance 
discovered  by  the  same  chemist  in  the  following  year.  Columbic  acid 
is  yellow,  amorphous,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolving  in 
alcohol  and  in  alkaline  solutions.     It  tastes  somewhat  less  bitter  than 

'  Anatick   Iteatarches,     z.    (1808)    385;  '  Wholesale  drug^ts   sometimes  wash 

AidbMo,  Mat,  Med,  of  Hindoostan,  298.  the  drug  to  improve  its  colour. 
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colombin.    Bodeker  sunnises  that  it  may  exist  in  combination  with  the 
berbeiine. 

Bodeker  has  pointed  out  a  connexion  between  the  three  bitter  prin- 
ciples of  calmnba.  If  we  suppose  a  molecule  of  ammonia,  KH^  to  be 
added  to  columbin  C**H**0^*,  the  complex  molecule  thence  resulting  will 
contain  the  elements  of  berberine  C*®H^^NO*,  columbic  acid  C^H^^O'^, 
and  water  3  H^O. 

Among  the  more  usual  constituents  of  plants,  calumba  contains  (in 
addition  to  starch)  pectin,  gum,  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  but  no  tannic 
acid.    It  yields  when  incinerated  6  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Commerce — Calumba  root  is  shipped  to  Europe  &om  Zanzibar,  and 
from  Bombay  and  other  Indian  ports. 

Uses — It  is  much  employed  as  a  mild  tonic,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  tincture  or  of  aqueous  infusion. 


PAREIRA    BRAVA. 

Radix  PareircB  ;  Pareira  Bravo}  \  F.  Badne  de  Bviua  ou  de  Pareiror- 

Brava;  G.  Oriestvurzd. 

Botanical  Origin — Chandadendron  tomentosum  Buiz  et  Pav.  (non 
Eichler)  (Cocculus  CJumdodendron  DC,  Botryopsis  platyphylla  Miers  * ). 
— It  is  a  lofty  climbing  shrub  with  long  woody  stems,  and  leaves  as 
much  as  a  foot  in  length.  The  latter  are  of  variable  form  but  mostly 
broadly  ovate,  rounded  or  pointed  at  the  extremity,  slightly  cordate  at 
the  base,  and  having  long  petioles.  They  are  smooth  on  the  upper  side; 
on  the  under  covered  between  the  veins  with  a  fine  close  tomentum  of 
an  ashy  hue.  The  flowers  are  unisexual,  racemose,  minute,  produced 
either  from  the  young  shoots  or  from  the  woody  stems.  The  fruits 
are  f  of  an  inch  long,  oval,  black  and  much  resembling  grapes  in  form 
and  arrangement.^ 

The  plant  grows  in  Peru  and  Brazil, — in  the  latter  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  it  occurs  in  some  abundance  on 
the  range  of  hills  separating  the  Copacabana  from  the  basin  of  the  Eio 
de  Janeiro.    It  is  also  found  about  San  Sebastian  further  south. 

History — The  Portuguese  missionaries  who  visited  Brazil  in  the  17th 
century  became  acquainted  with  a  root  known  to  the  natives  as  Abidua 
or  Buttui,  which  was  regarded  as  possessing  great  virtues.  As  the  plant 
affording  it  was  a  tall  climbing  shrub  with  large,  simple,  long-stalked 
leaves,  and  bore  bunches  of  oval  berries  resembling  grapes,  the  Portuguese 
gave  it  the  name  of  Parreira  brava  or  Wild  Vine. 

The  root  was  brought  to  Lisbon  where  its  reputed  medicinal  powers 
attracted  the  notice  of  many  persons,  and  among  others  of  Michel 
Amelot,  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  took  back  some  of  it  when  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  1688.  Specimens  of  the  drug  also  reached  the 
botanist  Toumefort,  and  one  presented  by  him  to  Pomet  was  figured  and 

*  From  the  Portuguese  parreira,  signify-  Abutua  of  Vellozo's /Vara  FluminenMs,  torn, 

ing  a  vine  that  grows  against  a  wall  (in  x.  tab.  140  appears  to  us  the  same  plant 
mich  treille),  and  brava,  wild.  "  See  Pharm.  Joum,  Aug.  2,  1^7^.  %*&  \ 

'  As  figured  by  Eichler  in  Martius*  Flor.  Am,  Joum,  of  Pharm,  Oct.  1,  Iftl^.  ^a.  ^. 
Bras,  hsc.  3S.   tab,  48,     The  Cisaampelos 
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described  by  the  latter  in  1694.^  The  drug  wbs  again  iRonght  to  Paris  by 
I/mift-BaoIin  Koaille,  the  sncoessor  to  Amelot  at  Lisbon,  together  with  a 
memoir  detailing  its  numerons  virtues. 

Specimens  obtained  in  Brazil  by  a  naval  officer  named  De  la  Mare  in 
the  eariy  part  of  the  last  century,  were  laid  before  the  French  Academy, 
iddch  body  requested  a  report  upon  them  from  Greofl&oy,  professor  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy  in  the  Collie  of  France,  who  was  already  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  new  medicine.  He  reported  many  £Eivourable 
toials  in  cases  of  inflammations  of  the  bladder  and  suppression  of  urine.* 
The  drug  was  a  favourite  remedy  of  Jean-Claude- Adrien  Helvetius,* 
physician  to  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  who  administered  it  for  years 
with  great  success. 

Both  6eo£fioy  and  Helvetiiis  were  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
Sloane  ^  who  received  from  the  former  as  well  as  from  other  sources 
specimens  of  Pareira  Brava,  which  are  still  in  the  British  Museum  and 
have  enabled  us  fully  to  identify  the  drug  as  the  root  of  Choruiodendron 
tamentofwm. 

Several  other  plants  of  the  order  Menispermacta  have  stems  or  roots 
employed  in  South  America  in  the  same  manner  as  Chandodendran. 
Pomet  had  heard  of  two  varieties  of  Pareira  Brava,  and  two  were 
known  to  Geoffroy.^  Lochner  of  Nuremberg  who  published  a  treatise  on 
Pareira  Brava  in  1719*  brought  forward  a  plant  of  Eastern  Africa 
figured  in  1675  by  Zanoni,^  and  supposed  to  be  the  mother-plant  of  the 
drug.  A  species  of  Cissampelos  called  by  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil 
Caapeba,  Cip6  de  Cdbnu  or  Herva  de  Nossa  Senhora  described  by  Piso  in 
1648,®  afterwards  became  associated  with  Pareira  Brava  on  account  of 
similarity  of  properties. 

Thus  was  introduced  a  confusion  which  we  may  say  was  consolidated 
when  Linnseusin  1753,^  founded  a  species  as  Cissampelos  Pareira,  citing 
it  as  the  source  of  Pareira  Brava, — a  confusion  which  has  lasted  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  This  plant  is  very  distinct  from  that  yield- 
ing true  Pareira  Brava,  and  though  its  roots  and  stems  are  used 
medicinally  in  the  West  Indies,^^  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  they  were 
ever  an  object  of  export  to  Europe. 

As  Pareira  Brava  failed  to  realize  the  extravagant  pretensions  claimed 
for  it,  it  gradually  fell  out  of  use"  and  the  characters  of  the  true  drug  be- 
came forgotten.  This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  fieu^t  that 
for  many  years  past  the  Pareira  Brava  found  in  the  shops  and  supposed 
to  be  genuine  is  a  substance  very  diverse  from  the  original  (frug, — 
albeit  not  devoid  of  medicinal  properties.  More  recently  even  this 
has  become  scarce  and  an  inert  Pareira  Brava  has  been  almost  the  sole 


'  HisL  desDrog.,  Paris,  1694,  part  L, Uvre 
2.  cap.  14. 

'  Jffist,  de  VAcad.  ray.  des  Sciences^  ann^e 
1710.  66. 

'  Traii4  des  MaZadies  les  pltis  frSquerUes 
et  dta  remidea  apicifiques  powr  lea  giiSrir, 
Paris,  1703.  98. 

«  In  the  volumes  of  Sloane  MSS.  No.  4045 
and  8322  contained  in  the  British  Museum, 
are  a  great  many  letters  to  Sloane  from 
Etienne-Fran^ois  Geoffroy  and  from  his 
yonni^er  brother  Claude-Joseph,  dating  1699 
to  1744. 

'  .fhraH  dfAfai.  MetL  il  (1741)  21—26. 


•  Schediaama  de  Parreira  Brava,  1719. 
(cd.  2.  auctior). 

7  IsUrria  Botanica,  1675.  59.  fig.  22. 

'  Afedicina  Brasiliensis,  1648.  94. 

'  Species  PlaiUarum,  Holmis,  1753  ;  see 
also  Mat,  Med.  1749.  No.  459. 

*o  Lunan,  HcrH.  Jamaic  iL  (1814)  254  ; 
Descourtilz,  Flor.  trUd,  des  ArUilles,  iiL 
(1827)  231. 

^^  Thus  it  was  omitted  from  the  London 
pharmacojKeias  of  1809  and  1824,  and  from 
many  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  Diapers 
aatory. 
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kind  obtainable.  The  true  drug  has  however  still  at  times  appeared  in 
the  European  market,  and  attention  having  been  lately  directed  to  it,^ 
we  may  hope  that  it  will  arrive  in  a  regular  manner. 

The  re-introduction  of  Pareira  Brava  into  medical  practice  is  due 
(so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned)  to  Brodie  ^  who  recommended  it 
in  1828  for  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Description — ^True  Pareira  Brava  as  derived  from  CAondodendron 
i(mento8um  is  a  long,  branching,  woody  root,  attaining  2  inches  or  more 
in  diameter,  but  usually  met  with  much  smaller  and  dividing  into  root- 
lets no  thicker  than  a  quill  or  even  than  a  horse-hair.  It  is  remarkably 
tortuous  or  serpentine  and  marked  with  transverse  ridges  as  well  as  with 
constrictions  and  cracks  more  or  less  conspicuous ;  besides  which  the 
sorflEU^e  is  strongly  wrinkled  longitudinally.  The  bark  is  of  a  dark 
blackish  brown  or  even  quite  black  when  free  from  earth,  and  dis- 
posed to  exfoliate.  The  root  breaks  with  a  coarse  fibrous  fracture  ;  the 
inner  substance  is  of  a  light  yellowish  brown, — sometimes  of  a  dull 
greenish  brown. 

Boots  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  cut  transversely  exhibit  a  central 
column  0*2  to  0*4  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  composed  of  10  to  20  con- 
verging wedges  of  large-pored  woody  tissue  with  3  or  4  zones  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  wavy  light-coloured  line.  Crossing  these  zones 
are  wedge-shaped  woody  rays,  often  rather  sparsely  and  irregularly 
distributed.  The  interradial  substance  has  a  close,  resinous,  waxy 
appearance. 

The  root  though  hard  is  easily  shaved  with  a  knife,  some  pieces 
giving  the  impression  when  cut  of  a  waxy,  rather  than  of  a  woody  and 
fibrous  substance.  The  taste  is  bitter,  well-marked  but  not  persistent. 
The  drug  has  no  particular  odour.  Its  aqueous  decoction  is  turned  inky 
bluish-black  by  tincture  of  iodine. 

The  aerial  stems  especially  differ  by  enclosing  a  small  but  well- 
defined  pith. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  most  interesting  character  consists  in 
the  arrangement  rather  than  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  tissues  composing 
this  drug.  The  wavy  light-coloured  lines  already  mentioned  are  built 
up  partly  of  sclerenchymatous  cells.  The  other  portions  of  the  paren- 
chyme  are  loaded  with  large  starch  granules,  which  are  much  less  abun- 
dant in  the  stem. 

Chemical  Composition — ^From  the  examination  of  this  drug  made 
by  one  of  us  in  1869,'  it  was  shown  that  the  bitter  principle  is  the 
same  as  that  discovered  in  1839  by  Wiggers  in  the  drug  hereafter 
described  as  Common  False  Pareira  Brava^  and  named  by  him  Pehsinc. 
It  was  further  pointed  out  that  this  body  possesses  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  BUnrine  of  Greenheart  bark  and  of  the  Buxine  obtained 
by  Walz  fix)m  the  bark  of  Buxus  sempermrens  L.  It  was  also  obtained 
on  the  same  occasion  (1869)  from  the  stems  and  roots  of  Cissampelos 
Pareira  L.  collected  in  Jamaica ;  but  from  both  drugs  in  the  very  small 
proportion  of  about  ^  per  cent. 

Whether  to  Bvaine  (for  by  this  name  rather  than  Pelosine  it  should 

*  Hanbniy  in  Pharm.  Joum,  Ang.  2 — 9,       Brodie,  Lectwres  on  DiaeoHa  of  the  Urinary 
1873,  pp.  Sl  and  102.  Organs,  ed.  8.  1842.  108,  188. 

*  LotuL   JHed.    GazetU,  Feb.    16,    1828;  '  J^Teius  Jahrb.  f.   Pharm.  xixl  V^^^^N 

257;  Pharm.  Jowm,  xi.  OS70^  1^^. 
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be  designated)  is  due  the  medicinal  power  of  the  drug  may  well  be 
doubted.  No  further  chemical  examination  of  true  Paieira  Brava  has 
been  made. 

Uses — ^The  medicine  is  prescribed  in  chronic  catarrhal  affections  of 
the  bladder  and  in  calculus.  From  its  extensive  use  in  Brazil  ^  it  seems 
deserving  of  trial  in  other  complaints.  Helvetius  used  to  give  it  in 
substance,  which  in  5-grain  doses  was  taken  in  infusion  made  with  boil- 
ing water  from  the  powdered  root  and  not  strained. 

Substitutes — ^We  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  name  Pareira 
Brava  has  been  applied  to  several  other  drugs  than  that  described  in 
the  forgoing  pages.    We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  more  important 

1.  Stems  and  roots  of  Cissaimpdos  Pareira  L. — Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  good  Pareira  Brava  in  the  London  market,  the  firm  of 
which  one  of  us  was  formerly  a  member  (Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanburvs, 
Plough  Court.  Lombard  Street)  caused  to  ie  coUected  in  Jamaica  3 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  K.  Wilson,  of  the  Bath  Botanical  Grardens, 
the  stems  and  root  of  Cissampdos  Pareira  L.,  of  which  it  imported  in 
1866—67—68  about  3001b.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  obtain  the 
root  per  se;  and  the  greater  bulk  of  the  drug  consisted  of  long  cylin- 
dricsd  stems  many  of  which  had  been  decumbent  and  had  thrown  out 
rootlets  at  the  joints.  They  had  very  much  the  aspect  of  the  climb- 
ing stems  of  Clematis  Vitalba  L.,  and  varied  from  the  thickness  of 
a  quill  to  that  of  the  forefinger,  seldom  attaining  the  diameter  of  an 
inch.  The  stems  have  a  light  brown  bark  marked  longitudinally  with 
shallow  furrows  and  wrinkles,  which  sometimes  take  a  spiral  direction. 
Knots  one  to  three  feet  apart,  sometimes  throwing  out  a  branch,  also 
occur.  The  root  is  rather  darker  in  colour  but  not  very  different  in 
structure  from  the  stem. 

The  fracture  of  the  stem  is  coarse  and  fibrous.  The  transverse  sec- 
tion, whether  of  stem  or  root,  shows  a  thickish,  corky  bark  surrounding 
a  light  brown  wood  composed  of  a  number  of  converging  wedges  (10  to 
20)  of  very  porous  structure,  separated  by  narrow  medullary  rays. 
There  are  no  concentric  layers  of  wood,*  nor  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
wedges  oblique  as  in  many  other  stems  of  the  order.  The  drug  is 
inodorous,  but  has  a  very  bitter  taste  without  sweetness  or  astrin- 
gency. 

2.  Common  False  Pareira  Brava — Under  this  name  we  designate 
the  drug  which  for  many  years  past  has  been  the  ordinary  Pareira  Brava 
of  the  shops,  and  regarded  until  lately  as  derived  from  Cissampelos 
Pareira  L  We  have  long  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  through  corre- 
spondents in  Brazil,  from  what  plant  it  is  derived,  but  without  success. 
We  only  know  tl^at  it  belongs  to  the  order  Menispermacem. 

The  drug  consists  of  a  ponderous,  woody,  tortuous  stem  and  root, 
occunnng  in  pieces  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and 
from  1  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  coated  with  a  thin,  hard,  dark  brown 

1  **Pre8eiitameiite  [Abutua]  e  reputada  Diceionario  de  Medicinadomesticae  popular, 

diaphoretica,  diuretica  e  emenagoga,  e  usada  Rio  de  Janeiro,  i.  (1865)  17. 
interiormente  na  dose  de  duas    a    quatro  '  It  is  therefore  entirely  different  to  the 

oitavas  para  uma  libra  de  infasao  ou  cozi-  wood  figured  as  that  of  C.  Pareira  by  Eichler 

mento,   nas  febres   intermittentes,   hydro-  in  Martins'  Plor,  Bras,  xiii.  pars.  L  tab.  60. 

pfshu^  e  saspenaSo  de  Jocbios, " — LtnggBoxdf  fig.  7. 
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bark.    The  pieces  are  cylindrical,  four-sided,  or  more  or  less  flattened — 

sometimes  even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  ribbon-like.     In  transverse 

section,  their  structure  appears  very  remarkable.     Supposing  the  piece  to 

be  stem,  a  well-defined  pith  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the 

£rst  formed  wood,  which  is  a  column  about  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Hiis  is  succeeded  by  10  to  15  or  more  concentric  or  oftener  eccentric 

lones,  -^^  to  1^  of  an  inch  wide,  each  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  a 

layer  of  parenchyme,  the  outermost  being  coated  with  a  true  bark.     In 

pieces  of  tr%ie  root,  the  pith  is  reduced  to  a  mere  point. 

Sometimes  the  development  of  the  zones  has  been  so  irregular  that 
they  have  formed  themselves  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  primitive  column^ 
the  other  being  coated  with  bark.  The  zones,  including  the  layer  around 
the  pith  (if  pith  is  present),  are  crossed  by  numerous  small  medullary 
rays.  These  do  not  run  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  but  traverse 
only  their  respective  zones,  on  the  outside  of  which  they  are  arched 
together. 

The  drug,  when  of  good  quality,  has  its  wood  firm,  compact,  and  of 
a  dusky  yellowish  brown  hue,  and  a  well-marked  bitter  taste.  It  exhibits 
under  the  knife  nothing  of  the  close  waxy  texture  seen  in  the  root  of 
Clumdodendron,  but  cuts  as  a  tough,  fibrous  wood.  Its  decoction  is  not 
tinged  blue  by  iodine.  It  was  in  this  drug  that  Wiggers  in  1839  dis- 
covered peUmne. 

The  drug  just  described  which  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  medicinal 

tower,  has  of  late  years  been  almost  entirely  supplanted  in  the  market 
y  another  sort  consisting  exclusively  of  stems  which  are  devoid  of 
bitterness  and  appear  to  be  wholly  inert.  They  are  in  the  form  of  sticks 
or  truncheons,  mostly  cylindrical.  Cut  transversely  they  display  the 
same  structure  as  the  sort  last  described,  with  a  well-defined  pith.  The 
wood  is  light  in  weight,  of  a  dull  tint,  and  disposed  to  split.  The  bark 
which  consists  of  two  layers  is  easily  detached. 

3.  Stems  of  Chondodendron  tomentosvm  E.  et  P. — ^These  have 
been  recently  imported  from  Brazil,  and  sold  as  Pardra  Brava}  The  drug 
consists  of  truncheons  about  1^  feet  in  length,  of  a  rather  rough  and 
knotty  stem,  from  1  to  4  inches  thick.^  The  larger  pieces,  which  are 
sometimes  hollow  with  age,  display,  when  cut  transversely,  a  small 
number  (5—9)  nearly  concentric  woody  zones.  The  youngest  pieces 
have  the  bark  dotted  over  with  small  dark  warts. 

The  wood  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  bitterish  taste  like  the  root,  of 
which  it  is  probably  an  efficient  representative.  Some  pieces  have 
portions  of  root  springing  from  them,  and  detached  roots  occur  here 
and  there  among  the  bits  of  stem. 

4.  White  Pa/reira  Brava — Stems  and  roots  of  Ahuta  rufesceTis 
Aublet — ^Mr.  J.  Correa  de  M^llo  of  Campinas  has  been  good  enough  to 
send  to  one  of  us  (H.)  a  specimen  of  the  root  and  leaves  ^  of  this  plant 
marked  Parreira  Brava  grande.  The  former  we  have  identified  with  a 
dmg  received  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  9i&Ahitua  Unha  de  Vaca,  ie.  Cow-hooj 

^  45  iMckaceB  containing  abont  20  cwt.  wonld  appear  that  the  panicles  of  flower 

vere  ofikred  tot  sale  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  arise  year  after  year. 
Peat,  dmg-brokers,  11  Sept  1878,  but  there  >  I    have    compared   these   leaves   wit 

bad  hem  earlier  importations.  Aublet's   own    specimen    in    the    British 

*  From  these  knots,  which  are  at  r^fnlar  Museum. — D.  H. 
intenrals  and  aometimeg  very protubennt,  it 
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Abutua,  and  also  with  a  similar  drug  found  in  the  London  market 
Aublet  ^  states  that  the  root  of  Abuta  rufescens  was,  in  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  French  Guiana,  shipped  from  that  colony  to  Europe  as  Pareira 
Brava  hlanc  (White  Pareira  Brava). 

This  name  is  well  applicable  to  the  drug  before  us,  which  consists  of 
short  pieces  of  a  root,  J  an  inch  to  3  inches  thick,  covered  with  a  rough 
blackish  bark,  and  also  of  bits  of  stem  having  a  pale,  striated,  corky 
bark.  Cut  transversely  the  root  displays  a  series  of  concentric  zones  of 
white  amylaceous  cellular  tissue,  each  beautifully  marked  with  narrow 
wedge-shaped  medullary  rays  of  dark,  porous  tissue.  The  wood  of  the 
stem  is  harder  than  that  of  the  root,  the  medullary  rays  are  closer 
together  and  broader,  and  there  is  a  distinct  pith. 

The  wood,  neither  of  root  nor  stem,  has  any  taste  or  smelL  A 
decoction  of  the  root  is  turned  bright  blue  by  iodine. 

5.  Yellow  Pareira  Brava — This  drug  of  which  a  quantity  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  London  drug-broker  in  1873,  is,  we  presume,  the  Pareira 
Brava  jaune  of  Aublet — ^the  bitter  tasting  stem  of  his  "  Ahuta  amara 
folio  levi  cordiformi  ligno  flavescente," — a  plant  of  Guiana  unknown  to 
recent  botanists.  That  which  we  have  seen  consists  of  portions  of  a  hard 
woody  stem,  from  1  to  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  whitish 
bark.  Internally  it  is  marked  by  numerous  regular  concentric  zones, 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  probably  contains 
berberine. 


COCCULUS   INDICUS. 

FrtLctus  Cocculi  ;  CocciUiis  Indicus ;  F.  Cogue  du  Levant ; 

G.  J^okkelskomer. 

Botanical  Origin — Anamirta  Cocculu>s  Wight  et  Arnott  (Afeni- 
spermum  Cocculvs  L.),  a  strong  climbing  shrub  found  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Indian  peninsula  from  Concan  and  Orissa  to  Malabar  and  Ceylon, 
in  Eastern  Bengal,  Khasia  and  Assam,  and  in  the  Malayan  Islands. 

History — It  is  commonly  asserted  that  Cocculus  Indicus  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  through  the  Arabs,  but  the  fact  is  difficult  of  proof; 
for  though  Avicenna*  and  other  early  writers  mention  a  drug  having  the 
power  of  poisoning  fish,  they  describe  it  as  a  hark,  and  make  no  allusion 
to  it  as  a  production  of  India.  Even  Ibn  Baytar*  in  the  13th  century 
professed  his  inability  to  discover  what  substance  the  older  Arabian 
authors  had  in  view. 

Cocculus  Indicus  is  not  named  by  the  writers  of  the  School  of  Salemum. 
The  first  mention  of  it  we  have  met  with  is  by  Ruellius,*  who  alluding  to  the 
property  possessed  by  the  roots  of  Aristolochia  and  Cydamen  of  attracting 
fishes,  states  that  the  same  power  exists  in  the  little  berries  found  in  the 
shops  under  the  name  of  Cocci  OrientiSy  which  when  scattered  on  water 
stupefy  the  fishes,  so  that  they  may  be  captured  by  the  hand. 

Valerius  Cordus,**  who  died  at  Some  in  1543,  thought  the  drug  which 
he  calls  CuctUi  de  Levante,  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  Solanum  growing  in  Egypt 

'  Hint,  des  PlanUa  de  la  Ouiaru  Fran^oise,  *  Sontheimer's  transl.  ii.  460. 

i.  (1775)  618.  tab.  250.  ^  De  NcUwa  SUrpium^  Paris,  1586.  lib. 

'  Valfnrisi  edition,  1564,  lib.  il  tract.  2.  iii  c  4. 

cap.  488.  >  ildfioeat{<met,  1549.  cap.  68  (p^  509). 
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Dalechamps^  repeated  this  statement  in  1586,  at  which  period  and 
for  long  afterwards,  Cocculns  Indicus  used  to  reach  Europe  from  Alex- 
andria and  other  parts  of  the  Levant.  Gerarde,^  who  gives  a  very  good 
figure  of  it,  says  it  is  well  known  in  England  (1597)  as  Cocculus  Indicns, 
otherwise  Cocci  vel  Coccvias  Orientales,  and  that  it  is  used  for  destroying 
yermin  and  poisoning  fish.  In  1635  it  was  subject  to  an  import  duty  of 
2&  per  lb.,  as  Cocculus  Indioe? 

The  use  of  Cocculus  Indicus  in  medicine  was  advocated  by  Battista 
Codronchi,  a  celebrated  Italian  physician  of  the  16th  century,  in  a 
tractate  entitled  De  Baccis  OrUntalibus} 

The  word  Coccultcs  is  derived  from  the  Italian  coccola,  signifying  a 
small,  berry-like  firuit^  Mattioli  remarks  that  as  the  berries  when  first 
brought  from  the  East  to  Italy  had  no  special  name,  they  got  to  be  called 
Coceole  di  LevarUe,^ 

Description — The  female  flower  of  Anamirta  has  normally  5 
ovaries  placed  on  a  short  gynophore.  The  latter,  as  it  grows,  becomes 
raised  into  a  stalk  about  ^  an  inch  long,  articulated  at  the  summit  with 
shorter  stalks,  each  supporting  a  drupe,  which  is  a  matured  ovary.  The 
purple  drupes  thus  produced  are  1  to  3  in  number,  of  gibbous  ovoid 
form,  with  the  persistent  stigma  on  the  straight  side,  and  in  a  line  with 
the  shorter  stalk  or  carpodium.  They  grow  in  a  pendulous  panicle,  a 
foot  or  more  in  length. 

These  fruits  removed  from  their  stalks  and  dried  have  the  aspect  of 
little  round  berries,  and  constitute  the  Cocculus  Indicus  of  commerce. 
As  mel  with  in  the  market  they  are  shortly  ovoid  or  subreniform,  ^  to 
tV  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  blackish,  wrinkled  surface,  and  an  obscure 
ridge  running  round  the  back.  The  shorter  stalk,  when  present,  supports 
the  fruit  very  obliquely.  The  pericarp,  consisting  of  a  wrinkled  skin 
covering  a  thin  woody  endocarp,  encloses  a  single  reniform  seed,  into 
which  the  endocarp  deeply  intrudes.  In  transverse  section  the  seed  has 
a  horse-shoe  form ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  albumen,  enclosing  a  pair  of 
large,  diverging  lanceolate  cotyledons,  with  a  short  terete  radicle.'' 

The  seed  is  bitter  and  oily,  the  pericarp  tasteless.  The  drug  is  pre- 
ferred when  of  dark  colour,  free  from  stalks,  and  fresh,  with  the  seeds 
well  preserved. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  woody  endocarp  is  built  up  of  a 
peculiar  sclerenchymatous  tissue,  consisting  of  branched,  somewhat 
elongated  cells.  They  are  densely  packed,  and  run  in  various  directions, 
showing  but  small  cavities.  The  parenchyme  of  the  seed  is  loaded  with 
crystallized  fatty  matter. 

Chemical  Composition — Picrotoocin,  C^*H^*0*,  a  crystallizable  sub- 
stance occurring  in  the  seed  to  the  extent  of  |  to  1  per  cent.,  was 
observed  by  Boullay,  as  early  as  1812,  and  is  the  source  of  the  poisonous 
property  of  the  drug.  Rcrotoxin  does  not  neutralize  acids.  It  dissolves 
in  water  and  in  alkalis ;  the  solution  in  the  latter  reduces  cupric  oxide 
like  the  sugars,  but  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  glucosa    The  alka- 

^  HisL  Otti,  Plant.  1586.  1722.  alloro,  pugnitopo,  e  lentischio,  e  sixnili. — 

*  HerbaU^  Lond.  16S6.  1548-49.  Lat  hacca;  Gr.  dKo69pva.^Focabolario  degli 

*  The  Bates  of  Marehandites,  Lond.  1685.  Aceademici  delta  Onuca, 

*  It  fonns  part  of  his  work  De  Christiana  '  Quoted  by  J.  J.  von  Tschadi,  Die  KokkelS' 


«e  tuta  msdendi  rations,  Ferrarue,  1591.  klhner  und  das  Pikrotoxin,  St.  OaUen,  1847. 

'  Fnttto  d'alcuAi  alberi,  e  d'alcunepiante,         '  The  fruit  should  be  macenAAd  Va  ot^<n 
0  eibe  Mdyatichei,  come  cipresso,  ginepro,       to  examine  its  atmctnTe. 
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line  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  picrotoxin  is  not  altered  by  any  metallic  salt,  or  by  tannin, 
iodic  acid,  iodohydrargyrate  or  bichromate  of  potassium — ^in  fact  by 
none  of  the  reagents  which  affect  the  alkaloids.  It  may  thus  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  bitter  poisonous  alkaloids,  although  in  its  beha- 
viour with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium  it 
somewhat  resembles  strychnine,  as  shown  in  1867  by  Kohler. 

Pelletier  and  Couerbe  (1833)  obtained  from  the  pericarp  of  Gocculus 
Indicus  two  crystallizable,  tasteless,  non-poisonous  substances,  having 
the  same  composition,  and  termed  respectively  Menispermine  and  Paro- 
menispermine.  These  bodies,  as  well  as  the  very  doubtful  amorphous 
Hypopicrotoxic  Acid  of  the  same  chemists,  require  re-examination. 

The  fat  of  the  seed  which  amounts  to  about  half  its  weight,  is  used 
in  India  for  industrial  purposes.  Its  acid  constituent,  formerly  r^arded 
as  a  peculiar  substance  under  the  name  of  Sttarophanic  or  AnaTwirtic 
Add,  was  found  by  Heintz  to  be  identical  with  stearic  acid. 

Commerce — Gocculus  Indicus  is  imported  from  Bombay  and 
Madras,  but  we  have  no  statistics  showing  to  what  extent.  The  stock 
in  the  dock  warehouses  of  London  on  1st  of  December,  1873,  was  1168 
packages,  against  2010  packages  on  the  same  day  of  the  previous  year. 
The  drug  is  mostly  shipped  to  the  continent,  the  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  being  very  small. 

Uses — In  British  medicine  Gocculus  Indicus  is  only  employed  as 
an  ingredient  of  an  ointment  for  the  destruction  oipedimli.  It  has  been 
discarded  from  the  British  PJiarmacoposia,  but  has  a  place  in  that  6f  India. 


GULANCHA. 

Caulis  et  radix  Tinosporcc. 

Botanical  Origin — Tinospora  cordifolia  Miers  {Gocculus  cordifolius 
DG.),  a  lofty  climbing  shrub  found  throughout  tropical  India  from 
Kumaon  to  Assam  and  Burma^  and  from  Goncan  to  Geylon  and  the 
Garnatic.     It  is  called  in  Hindustani  Ghdanclia, 

History — The  virtues  of  this  plant  which  appear  to  have  been  long 
familiar  to  the  Hindu  physicians,  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans 
in  India  at  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.^  According  to  a  paper 
puUished  at  Galcutta  in  1827,^  the  parts  used  are  the  stem,  leaves,  and 
root,  which  are  given  in  decoction,  infusion,  or  a  sort  of  extract  called 
pdlo,  in  a  variety  of  diseases  attended  with  slight  febrile  symptoms. 

O'Shaughnessy  declares  the  plant  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
India,  and  that  it  has  proved  a  very  useful  tonic.  Similar  favourable 
testimony  is  borne  by  Waring.  Gulancha  was  admitted  to  the  Bengal 
Pharmacoposia  of  1844,  and  to  the  PJiarmacoposia  of  India  of  1868. 

Description — The  stems  are  perennial,  twining  and  succulent, 
running  over  the  highest  trees  and  throwing  out  roots  many  yards  in 
length  which  descend  like  slender  cords  to  the  earth.  They  have  a 
thick  corky  bark  marked  with  little  prominent  tubercles. 

^  Fleming,  CatcU.  of  Indian  Med.  FltnUi      Ram  Coxnol    Shen. — IVana,   of  Med,  and 
and  Druaa^  Calcutta,  1810.  27.  Pky*.  Soc.  of  CalcuUa,  iii.  (1827)  295. 

'  On  the  native  dmg  called  Gulaneka  bj 
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As  found  in  the  bazaars  the  drug  occurs  as  short  transverse  segments 
of  a  cylindrical  woody  stem  from  \  of  an  inch  up  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 
They  exhibit  a  shrunken  appearance,  especially  those  derived  from  the 
younger  stems,  and  are  covered  with  a  smooth,  translucent,  shrivelled 
bark  which  becomes  dull  and  rugose  with  age.  Many  of  the  pieces  are 
marked  with  warty  prominences  and  the  scars  of  adventitious  roots. 
The  outer  layer  which  is  easily  detached  covers  a  shrunken  parenchyme. 
The  transverse  section  of  the  stem  shows  it  to  be  divided  by  about  12 
to  14  medullary  rays  into  the  same  number  of  wedge-shaped  woody 
bundles  having  very  large  vessels,  but  no  concentric  structure.  The 
drug  is  inodorous  but  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  The  root  is  stated  by 
O'Shaughnessy^  to  be  large,  soft  and  spongy. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  suberous  coat  consists  of  alternating 
layers  of  flat  corky  cells  and  sclerenchyme,  sometimes  of  a  yellow 
colour.  The  structure  of  the  central  part  reminds  one  of  that  of 
Cissampelos  PAreira  (p.  28),  like  which  it  is  not  divided  into  concentric 
zones.  The  woody  rays  which  are  sometimes  intersected  by  parenchyme, 
are  surrounded  by  a  loose  circle  of  arched  bundles  of  liber  tissue. 

Chemical  Composition — No  analysis  worthy  of  the  name  has 
been  made  of  this  drug,  and  the  nature  of  its  bitter  principle  is  wholly 
unknowii.  We  have  had  no  material  at  our  disposal  sufficient  for 
chemical  examination. 

Uses — Gulapcha  is  reputed  to  be  tonic,  antiperiodic  aud  diuretic. 
According  to  Waring*  it  is  useful  in  mild  forms  of  intermittent  fever,  in 
debOity  after  fevers  and  other  exhausting  diseases,  in  secondary  syphilitic 
affections  and  chronic  rheumatism. 

Substitute — Tinospora  crispa  Miers,  an  allied  species  occurring  in 
Silhet,  Pegu,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippines,  possesses  similar  pro- 
perties, and  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  as  a  febrifuge 
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CORTEX    BERBERIDIS    INQICUS. 

Indian  Barberry  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — ^This  drug  is  allowed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
India  to  be  taken  indifferently  from  three  Indian  species  of  Bcrberis  ^ 
which  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Berheris  aristata  DC,  a  variable  species  occurring  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Himalaya  at  6000  to  10,000  feet  elevation,  also  found  in 
the  Nilghiri  mountains  and  Ceylon. 

2.  B.  Lydum  Eoyle,  an  erect,  rigid  shrub  found  in  dry,  hot  situa- 
tions of  the  western  part  of  the  Himalaya  range  at  r3000  to  9000  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

3.  B,  asiatica  Roxb. — This  species  has  a  wider  distribution  than  the 
last,  being  found  in  the  dry  valleys  of   Bhotan  and  Nepal  whence  it 

*  Bengal  Dispensatory,  1842.  198.  Berheris^  see  Hooker  and  Thomson's  Flora 

'  FUrm.  of  India,  1868.  9.  iTidica  (1855),  also  Hooker'8  Flora  of  BrUisK 

'  For  remarks  on   the  Indian  species  of      India,  i.  (1872)  108. 
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utretcbes  westward  aloi^  the  Himalaya  to  Garwhal,  and  ocenn  agi 
AffehanistaiL 

History — ^The  medical  practitioners  of  ancient  Greece  and 
made  use  of  a  substance  called  Lycium  (Xvkiov)  of  which  tb< 
kind  was  brought  from  India.  It  was  regarded  as  a  remedy  of 
Taloe  in  restraining  inflammatory  and  other  discharges ;  but  of  a 
uses  to  which  it  was  applied  the  most  important  was  the  treatm 
various  forms  of  ophthalmic  inflammatiou. 

Lycium  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Celsus,  Galen 
Scribonius  Largus ;  by  such  later  Greek  writers  as  Paulus  M^ 
ifitius,  and  Orib^ius,  as  well  as  by  the  Arabian  physicians. 

The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  who  pn 
lived  in  the  1st  century,  enumerates  Xukiov  as  one  of  the  expc 
Barbarike  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  also  names  it  along 
Bdellium  and  Costns  among  the  commodities  brought  to  Barygs 
and  further,  lycium  is  mentioned  among  the  Indian  dhigs  on 
duty  was  levied  at  the  Boman  custom  house  of  Alexandria 
A.D.  176—180.1 

An  interesting  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  is  af 
by  some  singular  little  vases  or  jars  of  which  a  few  specimens  ai 
served  in  collections  of  Greek  antiquities.^  These  vases  were  *m; 
contain  lycium,  and  in  them  it  was  probably  sold ;  for  an  inscript 
the  vessel  not  only  gives  the  name  of  the  drug  but  also  that  of  a  ] 
who,  we  may  presume,  was  either  the  seller  or  the  inventor  < 
composition.  Thus  we  have  the  Lycium  of  Jason,  of  Musceus,  a 
Heracleus.  The  vases  bearing  the  name  of  Jason  were  found  at ' 
tum,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  that  marked  fferacleus  wai 
the  same  locality.  Whether  it  was  so  or  not,  we  know  that  a  c 
Heraclides  of  Tarentum  is  mentioned  by  Celsus  *  on  account  < 
method  of  treating  certain  diseases  of  the  eye ;  and  that  Galen 
formulas  for  ophthalmic  medicines  *  on  the  authority  of  the 
person. 

Innumerable  conjectures  were  put  forth  during  at  least  three  ceD 
as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  lycium,  and  especially  of  that  1 
esteemed  kind  that  was  brought  from  India. 

In  the  year  1833,  Boyle  ^communicated  to  the  Linneau  Soci< 
London  a  paper  proving  that  the  Indian  Lycium  of  the  ancieni 
identical  with  an  extract  prepared  from  the  wood  or  root  of  s 
species  of  Berberis  growing  in  Northern  India,  and  that  this  e: 
well  known  in  the  bazaars  as  Biisot  or  Rasot,  was  in  common  use  t 
the  natives  in  various  forms  of  eye  disease.*  This  substance  atti 
considerable  notice  in  India,  and  though  its  efl&cacy  per  se'^  S( 

'  Vincent,  Commerce  and  Navigaium  of  ^  Cataplasmata  lippientium  qoibua 

the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ii.  (1807)  Heraclides  Tarentinus. — Galen,   Ve 

890,  410,  784.  Med,  sec.  locos,  lib.  iv.  (p.  153  in  Veni 

*  Figures  of  these  yessels  were  published  of  1 625). 

by  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson  in  an  interesting  paper  *  On  the  Lycium  of  Dioscorides. - 

entitled  Notes  on  some  ancient  Greek  medical  Trans,  xvii.  (1837)  83. 

veues  for  containing  Lycium,  of  which  we  '  It  Is  interesting  to  find  that  two 

have  made  free  use. — See  {Edink.)  Monthly  names  for  lycium ^van  by  Ibn  Baytai 

Journal  of  Med.  Science,  zvi  (1858)  24,  also  13th  century  are  precisely  those  unde: 

Pharm.  Joum,  xiii.  (1854)  413,  nisot  is  met  with  in  Uie  Indian  bai 

*  Lib.  vii  c.  7. ---See  also  Celius  Aure-  the  present  day. 

)iaoni^  Ds  morbis  ch/ronicU  (HtUtr's  ad.)  lib.         ^  The  natives  apply  it  in  combinati< 
i  A  <  'U^  iii  a  8,  idtmi  and  opium. 
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qnesticHiable^  it  was  administered  with  benefit  as  a  tonic  and  febiifage.^ 
But  the  msot  of  the  natives  being  often  badly  prepared  or  adulterated, 
the  bark  of  the  root  has  of  late  been  used  in  its  place,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  acknowledged  efficacy  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Fharmacopceia  of  India. 

Description — In  B,  <ma<tca  (the  only  species  we  have  examined)  the 
roots  which  are  thick  and  woody,  and  internally  of  a  bright  yellow,  are 
covered  with  a  thin,  brittle  bark.  The  bark  has  a  light-brown  corky 
hyer,  beneath  which  it  appears  of  a  darker  and  mreenish-yellow  hue,  and 
composed  of  coarse  fibres  running  longitudinally.  The  inner  surface 
bs  a  glistening  appearance  by  reason  of  fine  longitudinal  striae.  The 
balk  is  inodorous  and  very  bitter. 

Chemical  Composition — SoUy  ^  pointed  out  in  1843  that  the  root- 
bark  of  the  Ceylon  barberry  \B,  aristata]  contains  the  same  yellow 
colouring  matter  as  the  barberry  of  Europe.  L  W.  Stewart '  extracted 
Btrherine  in  abundance  from  the  barbeny  of  the  Nilghiri  Hills  and 
Horthem  India,  and  presented  specimens  of  it  to  one  of  us  in  1865. 

The  root-bark  of  Berheris  vulgaris  L.  was  found  by  Polex  (1836)  to 
contain  another  alkaloid  named  Oxyacanthine,  which  forms  with  acids 
colourless  crystallizable  salts  of  bitter  taste.^ 

Uses — The  root-bark  of  the  Indian  barberries  administered  as  a 
tbctore  has  been  found  extremely  useful  in  India  in  the  treatment  of 
fevers  of  all  types.  It  has  also  been  given  with  advantage  in  diarrhc&a 
and  dyspepsia,  and  as  a  tonic  for  general  debility. 

RHIZOMA  PODOPHYLLL 

Radix  podopkylli ;  Podophyllum  Root, 

Botanical  Origin — Podophyllum  peltaium  L.,  a  perennial  herb  grow- 
ing in  moist  shady  situations  throughout  the  eeustem  side  of  the  North 
American  continent  &om  Hudson's  Bay  to  New  Orleans  and  Florida. 

The  stem  about  a  foot  high,  bears  a  large,  solitary,  white  flower,  rising 
from  between  two  leaves  of  the  size  of  tibe  hand  composed  of  5  to  7 
wedge-shaped  divisions,  somewhat  lobed  and  toothed  at  the  apex.  The 
yellowish  pulpy  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  is  slightly  acid  and  is 
sometimes  eaten  under  the  name  of  May  Apple.  The  leaves  partake  of 
the  active  properties  of  the  root. 

History — The  virtues  of  the  rhizome  as  an  anthelmintic  and  emetic 
have  been  long  known  to  the  Indians  of  North  America.  The  plant 
was  figured  in  1731  by  Catesby  *  who  remarks  that  its  root  is  an  excellent 
emetic.  Its  cathartic  properties  were  noticed  by  Barton  in  1798  •  and 
We  been  commented  upon  by  many  subsequent  writers.  In  1820, 
podophyllum  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia,  and 
in  1864  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  Hodgson  published  in  1832  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  ^  the  first  chemical 
ohsenrations  on  the  rhizome,  which  now  furnishes  one  of  the  most 

1  O'Shangfanessy,     Bengal    Dispentatory  "  NeU.  Hist,  of  Carolina^  i.  tab.  24. 

C1842)  208 — ^205.  *  Collections  for  an  Essay  on  Mai.  MiA*  o/ 

*  /oMfn.  of  K  Asiai.  See,  yii.  (1848)  74.  U,  S,    PhiJad.  1798.  81. 

>  Phatm.  Jowm,  rii.  (1866)  808.  7  Yol,  iii  278. 
«  Omelitt,  C»4mitfry,  xwiL  (1860)  197. 

1>   i 
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popular  purgatives,  the  so-called  Podophyllin,  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale  at  Cincinnati  and  in  other  places  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
England. 

Description — The  drug  consists  of  the  rhizome  and  rootlets.    The 
former  creeps  to  a  length  of  several  feet,  but  as  imported  is  mostly  in 
somewhat  flattened  pieces  of  1  to  8  inches  in  length  and  2  to  4  lines  in 
longest  diameter ;  it  is  marked  by  knotty  joints  showing  a  depressed  scar 
at  intervals  of  a  few  inches  which  marks  the  place  of  a  fallen  stem.   Each 
joint  is  in  fact  the  growth  of  one  year,  the  terminal  bud  being  enclosed 
in  papery  brownish  sheaths.     Sometimes  the  knots  produce  one,  two,  or 
even  three  lateral  buds  and  the  rhizome  is  bi-  or  tri-furcate.  The  reddish- 
brown  or  grey  surface  is  obscurely  marked  at  intervals  by  oblique 
wrinkles  indicating  the  former  attachment  of  rudimentary  leaves.     The 
rootlets  are  about  \  a  line  thick  and  arise  from  below  the  knots  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  rhizome,  the  internodal  spa«e  being  bare.    They 
are  brittle,  easily  detached,  and  commonly  of  a  paler  colour.     The 
rhizome  is  mostly  smooth,  but  some  of  the  branched  pieces  are  deeply 
furrowed.      Both  rootstock  and  rootlets  have  a  short,  smooth,  mealy 
fracture ;  the  transverse  section  is  white,  exhibiting  only  an  extremely 
small  corky  layer  and  a  thin  simple  circle  of  about  20  to  40  yellow, 
vascular  bundles,  enclosing  a  central  pith  which  in  the  larger  pieces  is 
often  2  lines  in  diameter. 

The  drug  has  a  heavy  narcotic,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid, 
nauseous  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  vascular  bundles  are  composed  of 
spiral  and  scalariform  vessels  intermixed  with  cambial  tissue.  From  each 
bundle  a  narrow-tissued,  wedge-  or  crescent-shaped  liber-bundle  projects 
a  little  into  the  cortical  layer.  This,  as  well  as  the  pith,  exhibits  large 
thin-walled  cells.  The  rootlets  are  as  usual  of  a  diflferent  structure, 
their  central  part  consisting  of  one  group  of  vascular  bundles  more  or  less 
scattered.  The  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  drug  are  loaded  with  starch 
granules ;  some  also  contain  stellate  tufts  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  Tannic 
matter  is  present  in  very  small  amount,  as  proved  by  perchloride  of  iron. 

Chemical  Composition — The  active  principles  of  podophyllum 
exist  in  the  resin,  which  according  to  Squibb  ^  is  best  prepared  by  the 
process  termed  re-percolation.  The  powdered  drug  is  exhausted  by  alcohol 
which  is  made  to  percolate  through  successive  portions.  The  strong 
tincture  thus  obtained  is  slowly  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (one  measure  of  acid  to  70  of  water), 
and  the  precipitated  resin  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  32**  C. 
The  acid  is  used  to  facilitate  the  subsidence  of  the  pulverulent  resin 
which  according  to  Maisch  settles  down  but  very  slowly  if  precipitated 
by  cold  water  simply,  and  if  thrown  down  by  hot  water  fuses  into  a  dark 
brown  cake  which  however  has  the  advantage  of  being  nearly  free  from 
berberine. 

Besin  of  podophyllum  thus  prepared  is  a  light,  brownish-yellow 
powder  with  a  tinge  of  green,  devoid  of  crystalline  appearance,  becoming 
darker  if  exposed  to  a  heat  above  32"*  C,  and  having  an  acrid,  bitter  taste. 
The  drug  yields  3^  to  5  per  cent,  of  this  resin  which  is  very  incorrectly 
called  Podophyllin,    The  product  is  the  same  whether  the  rhizome  or  the 

^  j4m€rican  Joiim,  of  Pharm,  xvi.  V^^^^^  "^^ — -"V^. 
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rootlets  are  exclusively  employed.^    It  is  soluble  in  caustic,  less  freely 

in  carbonated  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated,  apparently  without  alteration, 

on  addition  of  an  acid.    Ether  separates  it  into  two  nearly  equal 

portions,  the  one  soluble  in  the  menstruum,  the  other  not,  but  both 

energetically  purgative.     From  the  statements  of  Credner*  it  appears 

that  if  caustic  lye  is  shaken  with  the  ethereal  solution,  about  hjdf  the 

resin  combines  with  the  potash  while  the  other  half  remains  dissolved 

in  the  ether.     If  an  acid  is  added  to  the  potassic  solution,  a  red-brown 

precipitate  is  produced  which  is  no  longer  soluble  in  ether  nor  possessed 

of  purgative  power.      According  to   Credner,  the    body  of   greatest 

purgative  activity  was  precipitated  by  ether  from  an  alcoholic  solution 

of  crude  podophyllin.     It  was  however  found  after  due  purification  to 

be  soluble  in  ether. 

F.  F.  Mayer  ^  of  New  York  found  podophyllum  to  contain  beside  the 
resm  already  mentioned,  a  large  proportion  of  Berberine,  and  a  colourless 
alkaloid,  a  peculiar  (?)  acid,  an  odoriferous  principle  which  may  be 
obtained  by  sublimation  in  colourless  scales,  and  finally  Saponin,  From 
all  these  bodies  the  resin  as  prepared  for  pharmaceutical  use  by  Squibb's 
process  is  free^  provided  that  after  precipitation,  it  is  well  washed  with 
hot  water  to  remove  the  berberine.  An  aqueous  extract  of  podophyllum 
is  devoid  of  cathartic  power. 

Uses — Podophyllum  is  only  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  resin 
{ResiTia  Podophylli)  which  is  now  much  prescribed  as  a  purgative. 


PAPAVERACE^. 

PETALA    RHCEADOS. 

tores  Bhcbados;  Bed  Poppjf  Petals;  F.  FUurs  de  Ooqtielicoi;  Gr. 

Klaischrosen. 

Botanical  Origin — Papaver  Bhosas  L. — The  common  Eed  Poppy  or 
Com  Sose  is  an  annual  herb  found  in  fields  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  often  in  extreme  abundance.  It  almost  always  occurs  as  an 
accompaniment  of  cereal  crops,  frequently  disappearing  when  this  culti- 
vation is  given  up.  It  is  plentiful  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  less  so 
in  Scotland ;  is  found  abundantly  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  extends  as  f sir  as  Palestine  and  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.     But  it  does  not  occur  in  India  or  in  North  America. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  by  De  CandoUe,*  it  would  appear  that 
the  plant  is  strictly  indigenous  to  Sicily,  Greece,  Dalmatia,  and  possibly 
the  Caucasus. 

History — Papaver  Bhoms  was  known  to  the  ancients,  though  doubt- 
less it  was  often  confoundedi  with  P.  dubium  L.  the  flowers  of  which  are 
i&ther  smaller  and  paler.  The  petals  were  used  in  pharmacy  in  the 
time  of  Dodonaeus  (1550). 

Description — ^The  branches  of  the  stem  are  upright,  each  terminat- 
ing in  a  conspicuous  long-stalked  flower,  from  which  as  it  opens  the 

*  Sumders  in  Am,  Jown,  of  Pharm,  xvL  *  Ara,  Joum.  of  Pharmacy ^  xxxv.  (1868) 

75.  97. 

'  UAer  Podophyllin  {Dis9ertation),  Gies-  ^  Oiogr,  botanique,  11.  (1855^  64^. 
■a,  1889. 


«esu  MI  odt  Ike  deii-cate  s:ana  pecals  are  four  in  number, 
M;4«uti*r»e{T  <Li;;Eieal  mad  agac^Seri  bekyv  the  orar  br  tot  short,  dark- 
-rx'jf^s  ii:krv%  Ai  t£>5j  are  Kcods  tioa  loiig.  iheir  edges  OTedap  in  the 
*rrx:y»r»  icfm^.  Ic  tK  bad  tbej  are  iz:«caIjzlT  crompled,  but  when 
niSvj^Af:  4j^  lawx^  IusSihu,  aoi  uncsaDas  tf>  the  touch.  Tliey  Call  off 
T^rr  vii.uih',  iCiTink  ii:>  in  drriijis.  aiai  ajsamn*  a  biowniah-Yiolet  tint 
4«T»a  -vijta  drxd  vnh  the  mniost  eaie  Alihougfa  ther  do  not  contain 
a  lELUxj  jiotf-.  IfiKr  tLe  green  p^rta  oi  the  p^aai,  thej  have  while  fresh  a 
^ariCf^'  *j£rvf3.^  fjd0XT  and  a  £auitiT  biner  tasic:. 

Chesiical  Coniposition — ^Xhe  most  impcmant  ccxistituent  of  the 
j«(S;3u.>  i*  i^  col^>i:T:n2  matter,  sdli  but  rerr  imperfecdr  known.  Aoooiding 
Vy  L  M^«^  'I%4^^  It  consists  of  two  substances^  Btumdic  and  /lipaigiic 
A^Ax,  z^i:iufi:  of  which  could  be  obtained  other  than  in  an  amorphous 
HUfiS^  Thi^  ':f?j^nrai%  matter  is  abundantly  taken  up  by  water  or  spirit 
^i  -tnzjh  r/s:  wA  by  ether.  The  aqueous  infusion  is  not  precipitated  by 
^i^zii,  h-zi  yields  a  dingy  Tiolet  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  is 
^•>/Tr*ji  f>!ackish-brown  br  ferric  salts  or  bv  alkalis. 

Tbe  alkaloids  of  opium  cannot  be  d^ected  in  the  petals.  Attfield 
in  {Articular  has  examined  the  latter  (1873)  for  morphme  but  without 
oFAutting  a  trace  of  that  body. 

Tlie  mflky  juice  of  the  herb  and  capsules  has  a  narcotic  odour,  and 
appears  to  exert  a  distinetly  sedative  action.  Hesse  (I860)  obtained  from 
the  plant  a  colourless,  crystallizable  substance,  BluBodine,  C'^H^NO^,  of 
weak  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  tasteless,  not  poisonous,  nearly  insoluble 
in  wat^r,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  or  aqueous  ammonia,  but 
di^v>lves  in  weak  acids.  Its  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
add  ac'iuires  after  a  time  a  splendid  red  colour,  destroyed  by  an  alkali 
but  reappearing  on  addition  of  an  acid. 

Uses — lied  Poppy  petals  are  employed  in  pharmacy  only  for  the  sake 
of  their  fine  colouring  matter:  They  should  be  preferred  in  the  fresh  state. 

CAPSULE    PAPAVERI& 

Fructu$  Papaveris  ;  Peppy  Capsules,  Poppy  Heads ;  F.  Ctqfsuleg  ou  Tetm 

de  Pavot ;  G.  Mohnkapseln. 

Botanical  Origin — Papaver  somni/erum  L.     Independently  of  the 

grden-forms  of  this  univereKdly  known  annual  plant,  we  may,  following 
iissier,'  distinguish  three  principal  varieties,  viz. : — 

a.  setigemm  (P.  sUigerum  DC),  occurring  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
Cyprus,  Corsica  and  the  islands  of  Hi^res,  the  truly  wild  form  of  the 
plant  with  acutely  toothed  leaves,  the  lobes  sharp-pointed  and  each 
terminating  in  a  bristle.  The  leaves,  peduncles,  and  sepals  are  covered 
with  scattered  bristly  hairs,  and  the  stigmata  are  7  or  8  in  number. 

p.  ffldbrum — Capsule  subglobular,  stigmata  10  to  12.    Chiefly  culti- 
vated in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt. 

7.  album  (P.  officinale  Gmelin) — has  the  capsule  more  or  less  egg- 
shaj)ed  and  devoid  of  apertures.     It  is  cultivated  in  Persia. 

Besides  the  differences  indicated  above,  the  petals  vary  from  white 
to  red  or  violet,  with  usually  a  dark  purplish  spot  at  the  base  of  each.* 
The  seeds  also  vary  from  white  to  slate-coloured 

^  JV^a  OrUrUalii,  i,  (1867)  116.         *  English  grpwen  prefer  a  whUe-fiovoered 
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History — The  poppy  has  been  known  firoma  remote  period  through* 
ont  the  eastern  countries  of  the  Mediterraneaa,  Asia  Minor,  and  Central 
Asia,  in  all  which  regions  its  ctiltivation  i&  of  very  ancient  date. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  a  medicine  still  in  daily  use,  is  recommended  as  a 
sedative  in  catarrh  and  cough  in  the  writings  of  the  jrounger  Mesue  {6b. 
^a  1015)  who  studied  at  Bagdad,  and  subsequently  resided  at  Cairo  as 
physician  to  the  Caliph  of  Egypt  In  the  Riuttario  FiorenHno  said  to 
be  the  earliest  pharmacopoaia  publiriied  by  authority,  and  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  printed  in  1498,  a  formula  ia  given  for  the  syrup  as  Sirapp0 
di  Papaveri  semplici  di  Mesue  ;  in  the  first  pharmacopcBia  of  the  liOndon 
Collie  (1618),  the  medicine  is  prescribed  as  SyrufnAs  de  Mteonio  Misua, 

Deacription— The  fruit  is  formed  by  the  union  of  8  to  20  carpels, 
the  edges  of  which  are  turned  inwards  and  project  like  partitions  towards 
the  interior,  yet  without  reaching  the  centre,  so  that  the  fruit  is  really 
one-celled.  In  the  unripe  fruit,  the  sutures  of  the  carpels  are  distinctly 
visible  externally  as  shallow  longitudinal  stripes. 

The  fruit  is  crowned  with  a  circular  disc,  deeply  cut  into  angular 
ridge-like  stigmas  in  number  equal  to  the  carpels,  projecting  in  a  striate 
maimer  with  short  obtuse  lobes.  Each  carpel  opens  immediately  below 
the  disc  by  a  pore,  out  of  which  the  seeds  may  be  shaken ;  but  in  some 
Taneties  of  poppy  the  carpel  presents  no  aperture  even  when  fuUy  ripe. 
The  firuit  is  globular,  eometimes  flattened  below,  or  it  is  ovoid ; .  it  is 
contracted  beneath  into  a  sort  of  neck  imtnediate}y  above  a  tumid  ring 
at  its  point  of  attaishment  witii  the  stalk.  Grown  in  rich  moist  ground 
in  England,  it  often  attains  a  diameter  of  three  inches,  which  is  twice 
that  of  the  capsules  of  the  opium  poppv  of  Asia  Minor  or  India.  While 
growing  it  i^  of  a  pale  glaucous  green,  but  at  maturity  becomes  yellowish 
brown,  often  marked  with  black  spots.  The  outer  wall  of  the  periqarp 
is  smooth  and  hard  ;  the  rest  is  of  a  loose  texture,  and  while  green  exudes 
on  the  slightest  puncture  an  abundance  of  bitter  milky  juice.  The 
interior  surface  of  the  pericarp  is  rugose,  and  minutely  and  beautifully 
striated  transversely.  From  ite  sutures  spiing  thin  and  kiittie  plaeentdB 
directed  towards  the  centre  and  bearing  on  their  perpendicular  is^con  and 
edges  a  vast  number  of  minute  reniform  seeds. 

The  unripe  friiit  has  a  narcotic  odour  which  is  destroyed  by  drying ; 
and  its  bitter  taste  is  but  partially  retained. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  layer  consists  of  a  thin  <mticle 
exhibiting  a  large  number  of  stomata;  the  epidermis  is  formed  of  a  row 
of  small  thick-waUed  cells.  Fragments  of  these  two  lasers,  which  on  the 
whole  exhibit  no  atrikio^  peculiarity,  are  always  fonnd  in  the  oesidiiie  of 
OfHimi  after  it  has  been  exhausted  by  water. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  constituent  tissues  of  the  fruit  is  the 
system  of  laticiferous  vessels,  which  is  of  an  extremely  complicated  nature 
masmuch  as  it  is  composed  of  various  kinds  of  cells  intiiiaately  interlaced 
10  as  to  form  considerable  bundles.^  The  cdls  contaLning  the  milky  juice 
are  laiger  but  not  so  much  branched  as  in  many  other  plants. 

Chemical  Composition— The  analyses  of  poppy  heads  present 
discrepant  results  with  regard  to  morphine.  Merck  and  Winckler 
detected  it  in  the  ripe  fhiit  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent.,  and  it  has  also 
been  foand  by  Groves  (1854)  and  by  Deschamps  d'Avallon  (18M). 
Other  chemists  have  been  unable  to  find  it 

1  For  jHirtiembn  am  TWoni,  Ann.  de^Science$  Not.  ▼.  (,1866N  4ft. 
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In  recent  pharmacopoeias  poppy  heads  are  directed  to  be  taken 
previous  to  complete  maturity,  and  both  Meurein  and  Aubergier  have 
shown  that  in  this  state  they  are  richer  in  morphine  than  when  more 
advanced.  Deschamps  d'Avallon  found  them  sometimes  to  contain 
narcotine.  He  also  obtained  mucilage  perceptible  by  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  ammonium  salts,  meconic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acid,  the  ordinary 
mineral  acids,  wax,  and  lastly  two  new  crystalline  bodies,  Papaverin,  and 
Papaveroaine.  The  former  is  not  identical  with  Merck's  alkaloid  of  the 
same  name ;  although  nitrogenous  and  bitter,  it  has  an  acid  reaction  (?) 
yet  does  not  combine  with  bases.  It  yields  a  blue  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium. 

Papaverosine  on  the  other  hand  is  a  base  to  which  sulphuric  acid 
imparts  a  violet'colour,  changing  to  dark  yellowish-red  on  addition  of  nitric 
acid. 

In  ripe  poppy  heads,  Hesse  (1866)  found  RhoRodviie,  Groves  in  1854 
somewhat  doubtfully  announced  the  presence  of  Codeine,  Eipe  poppy 
capsules  (seeds  removed)  dried  at  100**  C.  aflforded  1428  per  cent,  of  ash, 
consisting  chiefly  of  alkaline  chlorides  and  sulphates,  with  but  a  small 
quantity  of  phosphate. 

Production — ^Poppies  are  grown  for  medicinal  use  in  many  parts  ol 
England,  mostly  on  a  small  scale.  The  large  and  fine  fruits  (poppy  heads] 
are  usually  sold  entire ;  the  smaller  and  less  sightly  are  broken  and  th( 
seeds  having  been  removed,  are  supplied  to  the  druggist  for  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations.  The  directions  of  the  pharmacopoeia  as  to  the  fruil 
being  gathered  when  "  nearly  ripe  "  does  not  appear  to  be  much  regarded 

Uses — In  the  form  of  syrup  and  extract,  poppy  heads  are  in  commor 
use  as  a  sedative.  A  hot  decoction  is  often  externally  applied  as  an 
anodyne. 

OPIUM. 

Botanical  Origin — Papaver  somniferum  L.,  see  preceding  article. 

History — ^The  medicinal  properties  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  poppj 
have  been  known  from  a  remote  period.  Theophrastus  who  lived  in  th< 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  b.c.  was  acquainted  with  the  substance  ii 
question,  under  the  name  of  yii^Kwviov. 

Scribonius  Largus  in  his  Compositiones  Medicanientorum^  {cira 
A.D.  40)  notices  the  method  of  procuring  opium,  and  points  out  that  thi 
true  drug  is  derived  from  the  capsules,  and  not  from  the  foliage  of  the  plant 

About  the  year  77  of  the  same  century,  Dioscorides  *  plainly  distin 
guished  the  juice  of  the  capsules  under  the  name  of  o7ro9  from  an  extrac 
of  the  entire  plant,  /jLi]Ka>v€iov,  which  he  regarded  as  much  less  active 
He  described  exactly  how  the  capsules  should  be  incised,  the  performing 
of  which  operation  he  designated  by  the  verb  oni^eiv.  We  may  infe: 
from  these  statements  of  Dioscorides  that  the  collection  of  opium  was  a 
that  early  period  a  branch  of  industry  in  Asia  Minor.  The  same  autho 
rity  alludes  to  the  adulteration  of  the  drug  with  the  milky  juices  o 
Olaudum  and  Zactuca,  and  with  gum. 

Pliny*  devotes  some  space  to  an  account  of  Opion,  of  which  h< 
describes  the  medicinal  use.     The   drug  is  repeatedly  mentioned  a^ 

1  Ed.  Bemhold,  Ai^nt  1786,  c.  iii  sect.  «  Lib.  iv.  c  65. 

-22  >  Lib.  XX.  c  76. 
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Lacrima  papaveris  by  Celsus  in  the  1st  century,  and  more  or  less  pai-ti- 
cularly  by  numerous  later  Latin  authors.  During  the  classical  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire  as  well  as  in  the  early  middle  ages,  the  only  sort  of 
opium  known  was  that  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  use  of  the  drug  was  transmitted  by  the  Arabs  to  the  nations  of 
the  East,  and  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Persians.  From  the  Greek 
word  oTTo^,  juice,  was  formed  the  Arabic  word  Afyun,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  many  Asiatic  languages.^ 

The  introduction  of  opium  into  India  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  spread  of  Islamism  and  may  have  been  favoured  by  the 
Mahommedan  prohibition  of  wine.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  as  a 
production  of  that  country  occurs  in  the  travels  of  Barbosa  *  who  visited 
Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  1511.  Among  the  more  valuable  drugs 
the  prices  of  which  he  quotes,  opium  occupies  a  prominent  place.  It 
was  either  imported  from  Aden  or  Cambay,  that  from  the  latter  place 
being  the  cheaper,  yet  worth  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  camphor  or 
benzoin. 

Pyres*  in  his  letter  about  Indian  drugs  to  Manuel,  king  of  Portugal^ 
written  from  Cochin  in  1516,  speaks  of  the  opium  of  Egypt,  that  of 
Cambay  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Coiis  (Kus  Bahar,  S.W.  of  Bhotan)  in 
Bengal  He  adds  that  it  is  a  great  article  of  merchandize  in  these 
parts  and  fetches  a  good  price ; — that  the  kings  and  lords  eat  of  it,  and 
even  the  common  people,  though  not  so  much  because  it  costs  dear. 

Garfia  d'  Orta^  informs  us  that  the  opium  of  Cambay  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  was  chiefly  collected  in  Malwa,  and  that  it  is  soft 
and  yellowish.  That  from  Aden  and  other  places  near  the  Erythrean 
Sea  is  black  and  hard.  A  superior  kind  was  imported  from  Cairo, 
agreeing  as  Garcia  supposed  with  the  opium  of  the  ancient  Thebaid,  a 
district  of  Upper  Egypt  near  the  modern  Karnak  and  Luksor. 

Prosper  Alpinus  ^  who  visited  Egypt  in  1580-83,  states  that  opium 
or  meconium  was  in  his  time  prepared  in  the  Thebaid  from  the  expressed 
juice  of  poppy  heads.  Opium  theha%cum  was  however  mentioned  long 
before  this,  by  Simon  Januensis,*  physician  to  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  (a.d. 
1288-92), .  who  also  alludes  to  meconiv/m  as  the  dried  juice  of  the 
pounded  capsules  and  leaves.  According  to  Unger's  investigations  (1857) 
Thebaic  opium  was  not  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 

The  German  traveller  Kampfer  who  visited  Persia  about  1687 
describes  the  various  kinds  of  opium  prepared  in  that  country.  The  best 
sorts  were  flavoured  with  nutmeg,  cardamom,  cinnamon  and  mace,  or 
simply  with  safiron  and  ambergris.  Such  compositions  were  called 
Tktnaka  and  were  held  in  great  estimation  during  the  middle  ages  and 
probably  supplied  to  a  large  extent  the  place  of  pure  opium.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  sultans  of  Egypt  of  the  15th  century  to  send  presents 
of  TheriakcC  to  the  doges  of  Venice  and  the  sovereigns  of  Cyprus.^ 


^  There  are  no  ancient  Chinese  or  Sansklit 
names  for  opium.  In  the  former  language 
the  drug  is  caUed  O-fu-ywng  from  the  Arabic. 
Two  other  names  Va-pien  and  O-pien  are 
idaptations  to  the  Chinese  idiom  of  our  word 
optam.  There  are  severa]  other  designations 
which  may  be  translated  Smoking  dirt, 
Foreign  pauorif  Black  commodity,  &c. 

*  Cooks  of  East  Africa  arA  MalaJbar 
(Hikluyt  Soc.),  Loud.  1S66,  206,  228. 


3  J(ym.  deSoc.  Pharm.  LusU.  ii.  (1888)  36. 
^  Aromaium  .  .  .  Historia,  edit.  Clusius, 
Antv.  1574.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

*  De  Medicina  jEgyptiorum,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1719.  261. 

•  Clavis  Sanationi;/,  Venet  1610.  46. 

7  De  Mas   Latrie,   Hist,  de  Chypre,  iii. 
406.   488  ;    Muratori,  Jierum  Italic,  Scrip- 
tores,  xxii.   1170  ;  Amah,  I  diplomi  ArM, 
del  archivio  Fiormtino,  YirenzA,  \%Q%.  ^b^. 
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In  medieval  Europe  opium  seems  not  to  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  more  costly  drugs  ;  in  the  16th  century  we  find  it  quoted  at  the 
same  price  as  benzoin,  and  much  cheaper  than  camphor,  rhubarb,  or 
manna.^ 

With  regard  to  China  it  is  supposed  that  opium  was  first  brought 
thither  by  the  Arabians,  who  are  known  to  have  traded  with  the  southern 
ports  of  the  empire  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  More  recently,  at  least 
until  the  16th  century,  the  Chinese  imported  the  drug  in  their  junks  as  a 
return  cargo  from  India.  At  this  period  it  was  used  almost  exclusively  as  a 
remedy  for  dysentery,  and  the  whole  quantity  imported  was  very  emalL 
It  was  not  until  1767  that  the  importation  reached  1000  chests,  at  which 
rate  it  continued  for  some  years,  most  of  the  trade  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese.  ThQ  East  India  Company  made  a  small  adventure  in 
1773  ;  and  seven  years  later  an  opium  dep6t  of  two  small  vessels  was 
established  by  the  English  in  Lark's  Bay,  south  of  Macao. 

The  Chinese  authorities  began  to  complain  of  these  two  ships  in  1793 
but  the  trajB&c  still  increased,  and  without  serious  interruption  until 
1820  when  an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  any  vessel  having  opium  on 
board  to  enter  the  Canton  river.  This  led  to  a  system  of  contraband 
trade  with  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  ofi&cials,  which  towards  the 
expiration  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  in  1834,  had  assumed  a 
regular  character.  The  political  difficulties  between  England  and  China 
that  ensued  shortly  after  this  event,  and  the  so-called  Opium  War, 
culminated  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  (1842),  by  which  five  ports  of  China 
were  opened  to  foreign  tmde,  and  opium  was  admitted  as  a  legal  article 
of  commerce.* 

The  vice  of  opium-smoking  began  to  prevail  in  China  in  the  second 
half  of  the  17th  century,*  and  in  another  himdred  years  had  spread 
like  a  plague  over  the  gigantic  empire.  The  first  edict  against  the 
practice  was  issued  in  1796,  since  which  there  have  been  innumerable 
enactments  and  memorials,^  but  all  powerless  to  arrest  the  evil  which 
is  still  increasing  in  an  alarming  ratio.  Mr.  Hughes,  Commissioner  of 
Customs  at  Amoy,  thus  wrote  on  this  subject  in  his  official  Trade  lUpoH^ 
for  the  year  1870.^ — "  Opiunh«noking  appears  here  as  elsewhere  in 
China  to  be  becoming  yearly  a  mare  recognized  habit, — almost  • 
necessity  of  the  people.  Those  who  use  the  drug  now  do  so  openly,  and 
native  public  opinion  attaches  no  odium  to  its  use,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
carried  to  excess.  ...  In  the  city  of  Amoy  and  in  adjacent  cities  and 
towns,  the  proportion  of  opium^smokers  is  estimated  to  be  from  15  to 
20  p^  cent,  of  the  adult  population.  ...  In  the  countiy  the  proportion 
is  stated  to  be  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  .  .  ." 

Production — ^The  poppy  in  whatever  region  it  may  grow  always 
contains  a  milky  juice  possessing  the  same  properties  ;  and  the  collection 
of  opium  is  pombU  in  all  temperate  and  subtropical  countries  where  the 
rainfall  is  not  excessive.  But  the  production  of  the  drug  is  limited  by 
other  conditions  than  soil  and  climate,  among  which  the  value  of  land 
and  labour  stands  pre-eminent. 

^  Fontanon,  Edicts  et  ordonnances  des  rcys  •  Bretsclineider,  Stndy  cf   Chinese   Bot. 

dt  Frarux,  ii.  (1586)  347.  Works,  1870.  47. 

•  For  more  ample  particulars  on  these  *  Chinese  Bejiository,  toI.  v.  (1887)  vi.  Ac. 

momentous  events,  see  S.  Wells  Williams's  "  Addressed  to  the  Inspector-Genend  of 

Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.   (1848) ;    British  Customs,  Pekiu,  and  published  at  Shanghai, 

A/manae  Otmpcmum  for  1844,  p.  77.  1871. 
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At  the  present  day  opium  is  produced  on  an  important  scale  in 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  India,  and  China ;  to  a  small  extent  in  Egypt.  The 
drag  has  also  been  collected  in  Europe,  Algeria,^  North  America,^  and 
Australia,^  but  more  for  the  sake  of  experiment  than  as  an  object  of 
commerce. 

We  shall  describe  the  production  of  the  different  kinds  under  their 
several -names. 

1.  Opium  of  Asia  Minor ;  Turkey^  Smyrna,  or  Constanti- 
nopk  Opium.^ — ^The  poppy  from  which  this  most  important  kind  of 
opium  is  obtained  is  Papaver  somniferum,  var.  fi.  gldbmim  Boissier.  The 
flowers  are  commonly  purplish,  but  sometimes  white>  and  the  seeds  vary 
&om  white  to  dark  violet 

The  cultivation  is  carried  on  throughout  Asia  Minor,  both  on  the 
more  elevated  and  the  lower  lands,  the  cultivators  being  mostly  small 
peasant  proprietors.  The  plant  requires  a  naturally  rich  and  moist  soil, 
further  improved  by  manure,  not  to  mention  much  care  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  grower.  Spring  frosts,  drought,  or  locusts  sometimes 
effect  its  complete  destruction.  The  sowing  takes  place  at  intervals  from 
November  to  March,  partly  to  insure  against  risk  of  total  failure,  and 
partly  in  order  that  the  plants  may  not  all  come  to  perfection  at  the 
same  time. 

The  plants  flower  between  May  and  July  according  to  the  elevation 
of  the  land.  A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  petals  the  poppy  head 
being  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  is  ready  for  incision.  The 
incision  is  made  with  a  knife  transversely,  about  half-way  up  the  capsule, 
and  extends  over  about  two-thirds  the  circumference,  or  is  carried  spirally 
to  beyond  its  starting  point.  Great  nicety  is  required  not  to  cut  too  deep 
so  as  to  penetrate  the  capsule,  as  in  that  case  some  of  the  juice  would 
flow  inside  and  be  lost.  The  incisions  are  generally  made  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  next  morning  are  found  covered  with  exuded  juice.  This 
is  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  the  gatherer  transferring  it  to  a  poppy  leaf 
which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand.  At  every  alternate  scraping,  the  knife 
is  wetted  with  saliva  by  drawing  it  through  the  mouth,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  juice  to  the  blade.  Each  poppy-head  is, 
as  a  rule,  cut  only  once ;  but  as  a  plant  produces  several  heads  all  of 
which  are  not  of  proper  age  at  the  same  time,  the  operation  of  incising 
and  gathering  has  to  be  gone  over  two  or  three  times  on  the  same  plot 
of  ground. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  half-dried  juice  has  been 
collected  to  form  a  cake  or  lump,  it  is  wrapped  in  poppy  leaves  and  put 
for  a  short  time  to  dry  in  the  shade.  There  is  no  given  size  for  cakes  of 
opium,  and  they  vary  in  weight  from  a  few  ounces  to  more  than  two 
pounds.  In  some  villages  it  is  the  practice  to  make  the  masses  larger 
than  in  others.  Before  the  opium  is  ready  for  the  market,  a  meeting  of 
buyers  and  sellers  is  held  in  each  district,  at  which  the  price  to  be  asked 
is  discussed  and  settled, — ^the  peasants  being  most  of  them  in  debt  to  the 
buyers  or  merchants. 

^  Phamu  Joum.  xv.  (1856)  348.  of  Opium  in  Asia  Minor  hy  S.  H.  Haltass 

*  Am.  Joum,  of  Phar.  xviii.  (1870)  124  ;  {Pharm.  Jourti.  xiv.  1855.  895\  and  one  On 
Jwm.  of  Soe.  of  Arts,  Dec.  1,  1871.  the  Culture  and  Commerce  in  OJpium  in  Asia 

*  iRIaym.  JouAm.  Oct  1,  1870.  272.  Minor,  by  E.  R.  Heffler,  of  Smyrna  {Pharm, 

*  Much  information  under  this  head  has  Joum,  x.  1869.  434). 
been  dariTed  from  a  pBper  On  the  produeiian 
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To  the  latter  the  opium  is  sold  in  a  very  soft  but  natnnl  sui-f:.  I^isk 
dealers  sometimes  manipulate  ihe  soft  drug  with  a  vooden  pesLk:  ao& 
larger  masses  which  they  envelope  in  poppy  leaves  and  pack  in  ooEa» 
bags  sealed  at  the  mouth  for  transport  to  Smyrna.  AccQxtliiig  lo  vsj^Ah 
account,  the  opium  as  obtained  from  the  grower  is  at  once  pactftd  in  sup 
together  with  a  quantity  of  the  little  chaffy  fruits  of  a  dock  ^£iKJhcr  s^- 
to  prevent  the  lumps  from  sticking  together,  and  bo  brought  in  'bftskfie 
to  *Sm}Tma,  or  ports  farther  north. 

The  opium  remainn  in  the  baskets  (placed  in  cool  warebondes  xo  aral 
loss  of  weight)  till  sold,  and  it  is  only  on  reaching  the  buyer's  wuidusnst 
that  the  seals  are  broken  and  the  contents  of  the  bags  exposed.  Tl^  is 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  buyer,  seller,  and  a  public  examiner,  iLe  Iis( 
of  whom  goes  through  the  process  of  inspecting  the  drug  pieoe  by  piece. 
throwing  aside  any  of  suspicious  quality.  Heffler  of  Smyrna  assents  tlm 
the  drug  is  divided  into  three  qualities,  viz. — ^the  prime,  which  is  UkA  so 
much  a  selected  quality  as  the  opium  of  some  esteemed  disszids. — the 
current  which  is  the  mercantile  quality  and  constitutes  the  gieai  balk  of 
the  crop, — and  lastly  the  inferior  or  chiqinti}  The  opium  of  very  bad 
quality  or  whoUy  spurious  he  would  place  in  a  fourth  categoiy.  Mahass 
applies  the  name  cttiqinti  (or  chicaiUee)  to  opium  of  every  degree  oi 
l^ness. 

The  examination  of  opium  by  the  official  expert  is  not  conducted  Id 
any  scientific  method.  His  opinion  of  the  drug  is  based  on  colour, 
odour,  appearance  and  weight,  and  appears  to  be  generally  veiy  onxect 
Fayk  Bey  (1867)  has  recommended  the  Turkish  government  to  adopt  the 
more  certain  method  of  assaying  opium  by  chemical  means. 

In  ^sia  Minor  the  largest  quantities  of  opium  are  now  produced  is 
the  north-western  districts  of  Karahissar  Sahib,  Balahissar,  Kntaya,  and 
Geiveh,  the  last  on  the  river  Sakariyeh  which  runs  into  the  Black  Sea 
These  centres  of  large  production  of  opium  send  a  superior  quality  oi 
the  drug  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  Izmid.  Angora  and  Amasia  an 
other  places  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  whence  opium  is  obtained. 

In  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  Afium  Karahissar  (literally  opium- 
black-castle)  and  Ushak  are  important  localities  for  opium,  which  is  alsc 
the  case  with  Isbarta,  Buldur  and  Hamid  farther  south.  The  product 
of  these  districts  finds  its  way  to  Smyrna,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  which  but  little  opium  is  produced.  The  export  from  Smymf 
in  1871,  in  which  year  the  crop  was  very  large,  was  5650  cases,  valued 
at  £784.500.2 

Turkey  Opium  as  it  is  generally  called  in  English  trade,  occurs  ii 
the  form  of  rounded  masses  which  according  to  their  softness  become 
more  or  less  flattened  or  many-sided,  or  irregular  by  mutual  pressure  ii 
the  cases  in  which  they  are  packed.  There  appears  to  be  no  rule  as  tc 
their  weight  *  which  varies  from  an  ounce  up  to  more  than  6tt). ;  fron 
Jft).  to  2ft).  is  however  the  most  usuaL  The  exterior  is  covered  witl 
the  remains  of  poppy  leaves  strewn  over  with  the  Rumex  chaff  befon 
alluded  to,  which  together  make  the  lumps  sufficiently  dry  to  be  easil} 
handled.  The  consistence  is  such  that  the  drug  can  be  readily  cul 
with  a  knife,  or  moulded  between  the  fingers.     The  interior  is  moisi 

'  Probably  Bignifying  re/uM^ — that  which,  ^  The  largest  lump  I  have  seen  wei^eci 

c(/mes  (jvl.  6lb.  6oz.,  being  part  of  65  packiLges  which  1 

•  Consul  Cuiiibevbatch,  Tradt  Report  for  examined  2nd  July,  1878. — D.  il. 
287),  prt*geuied  to  P&rliRment 
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and  coarsely  granulary  varying  in  tint  from  a  light  chestnut  to  a 
blackish  brown.  Fine  shreds  of  the  epidermis  of  the  poppy  capsule 
are  perceptible  even  to  the  naked  eye,  but  are  still  more  evident  if  the 
residue  of  opium  washed  with  water,  is  moistened  with  dilute  chromic 
acid  (1  to  100).  The  odour  of  Turkey  opium  is  peculiar,  and  though 
commonly  described  as  narcotic  and  unpleasant,  is  to  many  persons  far 
from  disagreeable.    The  taste  is  bitter. 

The  substances  alleged  to  be  used  for  adulterating  Turkey  opium  are 
sand,  pounded  poppy  capsules,  piilp  of  apricots  or  figs,  gum  tragacajjth  or 
even  turpentina  Bits  of  lead  are  sometimes  found  in  the  lumps,  also 
stones  and  little  masses  of  clay. 

2.  Egyptian  Opium — though  not  so  abundant  as  formerly  is  still 
met  with  in  European  commerce.  It  usually  occurs  in  hard,  flattish 
cakes  about  4  inches  in  diameter  covered  with  the  remnants  of  a  poppy 
leaf,  but  not  strewn  over  with  rumex-fruits.  We  have  also  seen  it 
(1873)  as  freshly  imported,  in  a  soft  and  plastic  state.  The  fractured 
surface  of  this  opium  (when  hard)  is  finely  porous,  of  a  dark  liver- 
colour,  shining  here  and  there  from  imbedded  particles  of  quartz'  or 
gum,  and  reddish-yellow  points  (of  resin?).  Under  the  microscope 
an  abundance  of  starch  granules  is  sometimes  visible.  The  morphine 
in  a  sample  from  Merck  eunounted  to  6  per  cent. 

According  to  Von  Kremer  who  wrote  in  1863,^  there  were  then  in 
Upper  Egypt  near  Esneh,  Kenneh,  and  Siout,  as  much  as  10,000 
fddan  (equal  to  about  the  same  number  of  English  acres)  of  land 
cultivated  with  the  poppy  from  which  opium  was  obtained  in  March, 
and  seed  in  April.  Hartmann  *  states  that  the  cultivation  is  carried 
on  by  the  government,  and  solely  for  the  requirement  of  the  sanitary 
estabUshments. 

S.  Stafford  Allen  in  1861  witnessed  the  collection  of  opium  at 
Kenneh  in  Upper  Egypt,'  from  a  white-flowered  poppy.  An  incision  is 
made  in  the  capsule  by  running  a  knife  twice  round  it  transversely, 
and  the  juice  scraped  off  the  IbUowing  day  with  a  sort  of  scoop-knife. 
The  gatherings  are  collected  on  a  leaf  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  harden. 
The  produce  appeared  extremely  small  and  was  said  to  be  wholly  used 
in  the  country. 

Gastinel,  director  of  the  Experimental  Garden  at  Cairo,  and  govern- 
ment inspector  of  pharmaceutical  stores,  has  shown  (1865)  that  the 
poppy  in  Egypt  might  yield  a  very  good  product  containing  10  to  12 
per  cent,  of  morphme,  and  that  the  present  bad  qualitv  of  Egyptian 
opium  is  due  to  an  over-moist  soil,  and  a  too  early  scarification  of 
the  capsule,  whereby  (not  to  mention  wilful  adulteration)  the  propor- 
tion of  morphine  is  reduced  to  3  or  4  per  cent. 

In  1872,  9636ft).  of  opium,  value  £5023,  were  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Egypt. 

3.  Persian  Opium — Persia,  probably  the  original  home  of  the 
baneful  practice  of  opium-eating,  cultivates  the  drug  chiefly  in  the 
central  provinces  where  according  to  Boissier,  the  plant  grown  to 
furnish  it  is  Papaver  somniferum,  var.  7  album  (P.  officiTiale  Gm.) 
having  ovate  roundish  capsules.     Poppy  heads  from  Persia  which  we 

^  Ae^yptenj  Forachungen  HJber  Land  und  •  NcUurgeschichtl.  medicin,  Skizze  der  Nil* 

Vo&vahrendeiTUs  10  jdhrigmAu/eniAalUf,      lander,  Berlin,  1866.853. 
Leipzig,  1S6S.  '  Pharm.  Jmm,  iv.  (186^>  \^^. 
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saw  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867>  had  vertical  incisions  and  contained 
white  seeds. 

The  strongest  opium  called  in  Persia  Teriak-e-Ardbistani  is  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dizful  and  Shuster,  east  of  the  Lower  Tigris. 
Good  opium  is  likewise  produced  about  Sari  and  Balfarush  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan,  and  in  the  southern  province  of  Kerman.  The 
lowest  quality  which  is  mixed  with  starch  and  other  matters,  is  sold  in 
light  brown  sticks;  it  is  made  at  Shahabdulazim,  Eiishan,  and  Kum.^  A 
large  quantity  of  opium  appears  to  be  produced  in  Khokan  and  Turkestan. 

Persian  opium  is  carried  overland  to  China  through  Bokhara, 
Khokan  and  Eashgar ;  ^  but  since  1864  it  has  also  been  extensively 
conveyed  thither  by  sea,  and  it  is  now  quoted  in  trade  reports  like  that 
of  Malwa,  Patna,  and  Benares.^  It  is  exported  by  way  of  Trebizond  to 
Constantinople  where  it  used  to  be  worked  up  to  imitate  the  opiimi 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  the  same  time  adulterated  *  Since  1870,  Persian 
opium  which  was  previously  rarely  seen  as  such  in  Europe,  has  been 
imj)orted  in  considerable  quantity.  It  occurs  in  various  forms,  the 
most  typical  being  a  short  rounded  cone  weighing  6  to  10  ounces. 
We  have  also  seen  it  in  flat  circular  cakes,  l^ft.  in  weight.  In  both 
forms  the  drug  was  of  firm  consistence,  a  good  opium-smeU,  and 
internally  brown  of  a  comparatively  light  tint.  The  surface  was 
strewn  over  with  remnants  of  stalks  and  leaves.  Some  of  it  had  been 
collected  with  the  use  of  oil  as  in  Malwa  (see  p.  48),  which  was 
apparent  from  the  greasiness  of  the  cone,  and  the  globules  of  oil  visible 
when  the  drug  was  cut.  The  best  samples  of  this  drug  as  recently 
imported,  have  yielded  8  to  10*75  per  cent  of  moi*phine,  reckoned  on 
the  opium  in  its  moist  state.* 

Carles,®  from  a  specimen  which  seems  to  have  been  adulterated  with 
sugar,  obtained  8*40  per  cent,  of  morphine,  and  3*60  of  narcotine,  the 
drug  not  having  been  previously  dried. 

Inferior  qualities  of  Persian  opium  have  also  been  imported.  Some 
that  was  soft,  black  and  extractiform  afibrded  undried  only  3  to  ^  per 
cent,  of  morphine  (Howard) ;  while  some  of  very  pale  hue  in  small 
sticks,  each  wrapped  in  paper,  yielded  no  more  than  0*2  per  cent. ! 
(Howard).     For  futher  details,  see  p.  57. 

4.  European  Opium — From  numerous  experiments  made  during 
the  present  century  in  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Grermany, 
England,  and  even  in  Sweden,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  all  these 
countries  a  very  rich  opium,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  East,  can  be 
produced. 

^  Polak,  Persien,  it  (1865)  248,  &c  *  Powell,  EconoTnic  Products  of  the  Pvn- 

jab,  i.  (1868)  294. 
*  Thus  in  the  Trade  Report  for  Foochow,  for  1870,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hart,  Inapactor* 
General  of  Customs,  Pekin,  is  the  following  table  : 

Malwa  Fatna         Benaret        Persian 

Imports  of  Opium  in  1867  .     .     chests  2327  1678  724  800 

1868  .     .        „      2460  1257  377  544 

„  „         1869   .     .        „      2201  1340  410  698 

„  „         1870  .     .         „      1849  1283  245  630 

<  Letter  from  Mr.  Merck  to  Dr.  F.  1863. 

"  Information  kindly  given  us  (9th  June,  1873)  by  Mr.  W.  Dillworth  Howard,  of  the 
firm  of  Howard  and  Sons,  Stratford.  A  morphine  manufkcturer  has  no  particular  interest 
in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  water  in  the  opium  he  purchases.  All  he  requires  to  know  ia 
the  percentage  of  morphine  which  the  drug  contains.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  pharmaceutiat^ 
whoBe  prejmntionB  haye  to  be  made  with  dried  optunu 
'^aum.  dePAarm.  xviL  (187B)  427. 
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The  most  numerous  attempts  at  opium-growing  in  Europe  have 
been  made  in  France.  But  although  the  cultiyation  was  recommended 
in  the  strongest  terms  by  Guibourt,^  who  found  in  French  opium  the 
highest  percentage  of  morphine  yet  observed  (22*88  per  cent),  it  has 
never  become  a  serious  branch  of  industry. 

Aubergier  of  Clermont-Ferrand  has  carried  on  the  cultivation  with 
great  perseverance  since  1844?,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  very 
pure  inspissated  juice  which  he  calls  Affium  and  which  is  said  to  contain 
uniformly*  10  per  cent,  of  morphine.  It  is  made  up  in  cakes  of  50 
grammes,  but  is  scarcely  an  article  of  wholesale  commerce.* 

Some  careful  and  interesting  scientific  investigations  relating  to  the 
production  of  opium  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens,  were  made  by 
Decharme  in  1855  to  1862.*  He  found  14,725  capsules  incised  within 
6  days  to  afford  431  grammes  of  milky  juice,  yielding  205  grammes 
(=47*6  per  cent.)  of  dry  opium  containing  16  per  cent,  of  morphine. 
Another  sample  of  dried  opium  afforded  20  per  cent,  of  morphine. 
Decharme  observed  that  the  amount  of  morphine  diminished  when  the 
juice  is  very  slowly  dried, — a  point  of  great  importance  deserving  atten- 
tion in  India.  The  peculiar  odour  of  opium  as  observable  in  the 
oriental  drug, is  developed  according  to  the  same  authority,by  a  kind  of 
fermentation.  Adrian  ^  even  suggests  that  morphine  is  formed  only  by 
a  similar  process,  inasmuch  as  he  could  obtain  none  by  exhausting 
ftesh  poppy  capsules  with  acidulated  alcohol,  while  capsules  of  the 
same  crop  yielded  an  opium  rich  in  morphine. 

5.  Ea>st  Indian  Opium — The  principal  region  of  British  India 
distinguished  for  the  production  of  opium  is  the  central  tract  of  the 
Ganges,  comprising  an  area  of  about  600  miles  in  length,  by  200  miles 
in  width.  It  reaches  from  Dinajpur  in  the  east,  to  Hazaribagh  in  the 
8outh,  and  Gorakhpur  in  the  north,  and  extends  westward  to  Agra, 
thus  including  the  flat  and  thickly-populated  districts  of  Behar  and 
Benares.  The  amount  of  land  here  actually  under  poppy  cultivation 
was  estimated  in  1871-72  as  560,000  acres. 

The  region  second  in  importance  for  the  culture  of  opium  consists 
of  the  broad  table-lands  of  Malwa,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Vindhya  Hills, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Holkar. 

Beyond  these  vast  districts,  the  area  under  poppy  cultivation  is 
comparatively  small,®  yet  it  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  Stewart^ 
reports  (1869)  that  the  plant  is  grown  (principally  for  opium)  through- 
out the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  but  less  commonly  in  the  north-west.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Bias  east  of  Lahore,  it  is  cultivated  up  to  nearly 
7500  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  manufacture  of  opium  in  these  parts  of  India  is  not  under  any 
restriction  as  in  Hindustan.  Most  districts,  says  Powell  (1868),® 
cultivate  the  poppy  to  a  certain  extent,  and  produce  a  small  quantity 
of  indiflferent  opium  for  local  consumption.      The    drug    however  is 

^  Jcmm.  dc  Pharm.  xli.  (1862)  184,  201.  »  Joum,  de  Pharm.  vi.  (1867)  222. 

'  How  this  uniformity  is  ensured  we  know  '  So  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  of  the 

fiot  89,225  chests  which  paid  duty  to  Oovem- 

•  Dorvault,  Offieine,  ^d.  8.  1872.  648.  ment  at  Bombay  in  1872,  87,979  were  Malwa 

*  Thej  are  recordecl  in  seyeral  pamphlets,  opium,  the  remaining  1246  being  reckoned 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  author,  as  from  Guzerat. — Matement  of  the  Trad$ 
Rprinted  from  the  Mim.  de  VAead.  du  di-  and  Nav.  of  Bombay/or  1871-72,  p.  xv. 
patemefU  de  la  Somme  and  the  Mfm.  dt  ' /^f|;a3  PtorUf,  IikhoTe,1^69. 10. 
fAead4mie  mtmiiku,  '  Op.  cit  L  294. 
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prepared  in  the  Hill  States,  and  the  opium  of  KiiW  (E.  of  Lahore),  is  oi 
excellent  quality,  and  forms  a  staple  article  of  trade  in  that  region. 
Opium  is  also  produced  in  Nepal,  Basahfr  and  Eampiir,  and  at  iJoda 
Kashtwar  in  the  Jammti  territory.^  It  is  exported  from  these  districts 
to  Yarkand,  Khutan,  Aksu,  and  other  Chinese  provinces, — to  the  exteni 
in  1862  of  210  maundH'{=^  16,8001b).  The  Madras  Presidency  export* 
no  opium  at  all. 

ITie  opium  districts  of  Bengal,^  are  divided  into  two  agencies,  thost 
of  Behar  and  Benares,  which  are  under  the  control  of  officials  residinj 
respectively  at  Patna  and  Ghazipur.  The  opium  is  a  govemmeni 
monoply  :  —that  is  to  say,  the  cultivators  are  under  an  obligation  to  sel 
their  produce  to  the  government  at  a  price  agreed  on  beforehand ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  wholly  optional  with  them,  whether  to  enter  or 
the  cultivation  or  not. 

The  variety  of  poppy  cultivated  is  the  same  as  in  Persia,  namely,  P 
somniferum,  var.  7  album.  As  in  Asia  Minor,  a  moist  and  fertile  soil 
is  indispensable.*  The  plant  is  liable  to  injury  by  insects,  excessive  rain, 
hail,  or  the  growth  on  its  roots  of  a  species  of  Orohanche, 

In  Behar  the  sowing  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
the  capsules  are  scarified  in  February  or  March  (March  or  April  ir 
Malwa).  This  operation  is  performed  with  a  peculiar  instrument,  called 
a  mishtxir,  having  three  or  four  two-pointed  blades,  bound  together  witl 
cotton  thread.*  In  using  the  nushtur,  only  one  set  of  points  is  brought 
into  use  at  a  time,  the  capsule  being  scarified  vertically  from  base  tc 
summit.  This  scarification  is  repeated  on  different  sides  of  tlie  capsule 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  from  two  to  six  times.  In  many  districts  ol 
Bengal,  transverse  cuts  are  made  in  the  poppy- head  as  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  mUky  juice  is  scraped  off  early  on  the  following  morning  witl 
an  iron  scoop,  which  as  it  becomes  filled  is  emptied  into  an  earthen  pol 
carried  by  the  collector's  side.  In  Malwa  a  flat  semper  is  used  which 
as  well  as  the  fingers  of  the  gatherer,  is  wetted  from  time  to  time  witli 
linseed  oil  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  glutinous  juice.  All  accounts 
represent  the  juice  to  be  in  a  very  moist  state  by  reason  of  dew,  whicl 
sometimes  even  washes  it  away ;  but  so  little  is  this  moisture  of  the 
juice  thought  detrimental  that,  as  Butter  states,^  the  collectors  in  some 
places  actually  wash  their  scrapers  in  water,  and  add  the  washings  tc 
the  collection  of  the  morning  ! 

The  juice  when  brought  home  is  a  wet  granular  mass  of  pinkisl 
colour ;  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  there 
collects  a  dark  fluid  resembling  infusion  of  coffee,  which  is  callec 
pasiwd.  The  recent  juice  strongly  reddens  litmus,  and  blackens  metallie 
iron.  It  is  placed  in  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  which  is  tilt-ed  in  sucl 
a  manner  that  the  pas^wd  may  drain  off  as  long  as  there  is  any  of  it  tc 
be  separated.  This  liquor  is  set  aside  in  a  covered  vesseL  The  residual 
mass  is  now  exposed  to  the  air,  though  never  to  the  sun,  and  turned 
over  every   few   days   to   promote  its  attaining  the  proper  degree   oi 

^  At  the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  S.   and  '  It  is  said  (1873)  that  the  ground  devoted 

S.E.  of  Kashmir.  to  poppy-culture  in  Bengal  is  becoming  im- 

*  Much  of  what  follows  respecting  Bengal  poverished  and  that  the  plant   no   longei 

opium  is  ilerived  from  a  paper  by  fiatwell,  attains  its  usual  dimensions, 

.formerly  First  Assistant  and  Opium  Exa-  *  For    figures    of    the    instrument,    sec 

miner  in  the  Government  Factory  at  Ghazi-  Pharm.  Joum.  xi.  (1852)  207. 

piir. —PA/zrm.  Joum.  xi.  (1852)  269,  &c.  »  Phartn.  Joum.  xi.  (1852)  209. 
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diyness,  which  according  to  the  Benares  regulations,  allows  of  30  per  cent, 
of  moisture.     This  drying  operation  occupies  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  drug  is  then  taken  to  the  Government  factory  for  sale;  previous 
to  being  sold  it  is  examined  for  adulteration  by  a  native  expert,  and 
its  proportion  of  water  is  also  carefully  determined.  Having  been 
received  into  stock,  it  undergoes  but  little  treatment  beyond  a  thorough 
mixing,  imtil  it  is  required  to  be  formed  into  globular  cakes.  This  is 
effected  in  a  somewhat  complicated  manner,  the  opium  being  strictly  of 
staDdard  consistence.  First  the  quantity  of  opium  is  weighed  out,  and 
having  been  formed  into  a  ball  is  enveloped  in  a  crust  of  dried  poppy 
petals,  skilfully  agglutinated  one  over  the  other  by  means  of  a  liquid 
called  Uwd.  This  consists  partly  of  good  opium,  partly  of  pashod,  and 
partly  of  opium  of  inferior  quality,  all  being  mixed  with  the  washings 
of  the  various  pots  and  vessels  which  have  contained  opium,  and  then 
evaporated  to  a  thick  fluid,  100  grains  of  which  should  afford  53  of  dry 
residue.  These  various  things  are  used  to  form  a  ball  of  opium  in  the 
following  prop(»iions : — 

seen  chittaks 

Opium  of  fttandard  eonsistence 1    7*50 

„     contained  in  i^(S 8*75 

Poppy  petals 6*48 

Pine  trash 0*60 

2    1  '18 =f  *^^*^^-  ^4°* 
(  Avoirdupois 

The  finished  balls  usually  termed  cakes,  which  are  quite  spherical  and 
haye  a  diameter  of  6  inches,  are  rolled  in  poppy  trash  which  is  the  name 
given  to  the  coarsely  powdered  stalks,  capsules  and  leaves  of  the  plant ; 
they  are  then  placed  in  small  dishes  and  exposed  to  the  direct  influence 
of  the  sun.  Should  any  become  distended,  it  is  at  once  opened,  the  gas 
allowed  to  escape,  and  the  cake  made  up  again.  After  three  days 
the  cakes  are  placed,  by  the  end  of  July,  in  frames  in  the  factory  where 
the  air  is  allowed  to  circulate.  They  still  however  require  constant 
watching  and  turning,  as  they  are  liable  to  contract  mildew  which  has  to 
be  removed  by  rubbing  in  poppy  trash.  By  October  the  cakes  have 
become  perfectiy  dry  externally  and  quite  hard,  and  are  in  condition  to 
be  packed  in  cases  (40  cakes  in  each)  for  the  China  market  which  con- 
sumes the  great  bulk  of  the  manufacture. 

For  consumption  in  India  the  drug  is  prepared  in  a  different  shape. 
It  is  inspissated  by  solar  heat  till  it  contains  only  10  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture, in  which  state  it  is  formed  into  square  cakes  of  21b.  each  which 
are  wrapped  in  oiled  paper,  or  it  is  made  into  flat  square  tablets.  Such 
a  drug  is  known  as  Abhiri  Opium.  • 

The  Government  opium  factories  in  Bengal  are  conducted  on  the 
most  orderly  system.  The  care  bestowed  in  selecting  the  drug,  and  in 
excluding  any  that  is  damaged  or  adulterated  is  such  that  the  merchants 
vho  purchase  the  commodity  rarely  require  to  examine  it,  although 
permission  is  freely  accorded  to  open  at  each  sale  any  number  of  chests 
or  cakes  they  may  desire.  In  the  year  1871-72  the  number  of  chests 
sold  was  49,695,  the  price  being  £139  per  chest,  which  is  £26  higher 
than  the  average  of  the  preceding  year.  The  net  profit  on  each  chest 
was  £90.1 

'  StaUmeni    exhibUmg    tJu    moral   and      during    the    year    1871-72, — R\\\ft    'BoiAv 
9atmal  progrest  and  condiium  o/  India      ordered  to  be  printed  29th  July ,.  1^7 ^."^.'V!^* 
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In  Malwa  the  manufacture  of  opiuoi  is  left  entirely  to  private  ente^ 
prise,  the  profit  to  Government  being  derived  from  an  export  duty  of 
600  rupees  (£60)  per  chest.^  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  the  dn^  is 
of  much  less  uniform  quality  than  that  which  has  passed  through  the 
Bengal  agencies,  and  having  no  guarantee  as  to  purity  it  commandB  less 
confidence. 

Malwa  opium  is  not  made  into  baUs,  but  into  rectangular  masses,  or 
bricks  which  are  not  cased  in  poppy  petals ;  it  contains  as  much  aa  95 
per  cent,  of  dry  opium.  Some  opium  sold  in  London  as  Malwa  Opim 
in  1870  had  the  form  of  rounded  masses  covered  with  vegetable  remains. 
It  was  of  firm  consistence,  dark  colour,  and  rather  smoky  odour.  W.  D. 
Howard  obtained  from  it  {undtned)  9  per  cent  of  morphina  Other  im- 
portations afibrded  the  same  chemist  4*8  and  6  per  cent  respectively. 

The  chests  of  Patna  opium  hold  120  catties  or  160tt>.  Those  of 
Malwa  opium  1  pecul  or  133^1b. 

The  quantity  of  opium  produced  in  India  cannot  be  ascertained,  bat 
the  amount  exported  ^  is  accurately  known.  Thus  from  British  India  the 
exports  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1872,  were  93,364  chests  valued  at 
£13,365,228.  Of  this  quantity  Bengal  furnished  49,455  chests.  Bombay 
43,909  chests :  tliey  were  exported  thus : — 

To  China 85,470  cheaU 

The  Straits  Settlements 7,846     „ 

Ceylon,  Java,  Mauritius  and  Bourbon     ....  88      „ 

The  United  Kingdom 4      „ 

Other  countries 7      „ 

Total 93,864      „ 

The  net  revenue  to  the  Government  of  India  from  opium  in  the  year 
1871-72  was  £7,657,213. 

6.  Chinese  Opiwm — China  consumes  not  only  nine-tenths  of  the 
opium  exported  from  India,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  produced 
in  Asia  Minor,  but  the  whole  of  what  is  raised  in  her  own  provinces. 
How  large  is  this  last  quantity  we  shall  endeavour  to  show. 

The  drug  is  mentioned  as  a  production  of  Yunnan  in  a  history  of  that 
province,  of  which  the  latest  edition  appeared  in  1736.  But  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  its  cultivation  in  China  has  assumed  such  large  pro- 
portions as  to  threaten  serious  competition  with  that  in  India.* 

In  a  Report  upon  the  Trade  of  Hankow  for  1869,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hart,  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  Pekin,  we  find  Notes  of  a  jwvrMf 
through  the  opium  districts  of  Ssechuen,  undertaken  for  the  special  purpose 


'  The  revenue  by  this  duty  upon  opium 
exported  from  Bombay  in  the' year  1871-72, 
was  £2,353,500. 

*  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  British  India  vnth  foreign 
countries^  published  by  order  of  the  Govemor- 
Oeneral,  Calcutta,  1872.  52. 

'  In  the  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Hankow 
for  1869  addressed  to  Mr.  Hart,  Inspector- 
General  of  Customs,  Pekin,  it  is  stated— 
"The  importation  of  opium  is  consider- 
ably short  for  the  last  two  seasons,  but 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  now  that  each 
opium-0hopkeeper  in  this  and  the  surround- 


ing districts  advertises  native  drug  for 
sale. 

W.  H.  Medhnrst,  British  Consul  at  Sh«iig^ 
hai,  says—"  The  droff  is  now  being  so  exten- 
sively produced  by  the  Chinese  upon  their 
own  soil  as  sensibly  to  affect  the  demand  for 
the  India-grown  commodity." — Fortigmtr  ta 
Far  Cathay,  Lond.  1872.  20. 

The  quantity  of  opium  exported  from 
Bombay  in  1871-72  was  less  by  1719  chesti 
than  that  exported  in  1870-71,  the  deoream 
being  attributed  to  the  present  laxge  culti- 
vation in  Chiaai.—Statement  of  the  Trade 
and  Nav.  of  BowhttM  for  \Wl-72,ppi.  xii.xvi. 
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of  obtaining  infonnation  about  the  drug.^  From  these  notes  it  appears 
thi^  the  estimated  crop  of  the  province  for  1869  was  4235  peculs 
(=  564,6661b.).  This  was  considered  small,  and  the  Szechuen  opium 
merchants  asserted  that  6000  peculs  was  a  fair  average.  The  same 
authorities  estimated  the  annual  yield  of  the  province  of  Kweichow  at 
15,000,  and  of  Yunnan  at  20,000  peculs,  making  a  total  of  41,000  pecule 
or  5,466,6661b. 

Mr.  Consul  Markham  states  ^  that  the  province  of  Shensi  likewise 
famishes  important  suppUes.  Mr.  Edkins  the  weU-known  missionary 
has  lately  pointed  out  from  personal  observation  '  the  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  in  the  north-eastern  province  of  Shantung. 

Opium  of  very  fair  quality  is  now  produced  about  Ninguta  (lat.  44°) 
iD  north-eastern  Manchuria,  a  region  having  a  rigorous  winter  climate. 
Consul  Adkins  of  Newchwang  who  visited  this  district  in  1871,  reports 
that  the  opium  is  inspissated  in  the  sun  until  hard  enough  to  be  wrapped 
in  poppy  leaves,  and  that  its  price  on  the  spot  is  equal  to  about  Xs.  per 
ounce.* 

Shensi  opium  is  said  to  be  the  best,  then  that  of  Yunnan.  But 
CUnese  consumers  mostly  regard  home-grown  opium  as  inferior  in 
strength  and  flavour,  and  only  fit  for  use  when  mixed  with  the  Indian 
drugk 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  growing  of  opium  in  China  has 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  Chinese  Government.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  sanction  now  accorded  to  this  branch  of  industry,  it,  was 
"rigorously  "  prohibited,  at  least  in  some  provinces,  about  ten  years  ago, 
the  effect  of  the  prohibition  being  to  stimulate  the  foreign  importa- 
tions. Thus  at  Shanghai  in  1865,  the  importation  of  Benares  opium  was 
2637  peculs,^  being  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous  year,  and 
Persian  opium,  very  rarely  seen  before,  was  imported  to  the  extent  of 
533  peculs,  besides  about  70  peculs  of  Turkish.® 

Of  the  growth  of  the  trade  in  opium  between  India  and  China,  the 
foDowing  figures  ^  will  give  some  idea  :  value  of  exports  in 


ltSS-58— £6,470,915. 


1861-62— £9,704,972. 


1871-72— £11,606,677. 


Poppy  cultivation  in  the  south-west  of  China  has  been  briefly 
described  by  Thorel,®  from  whose  remarks  it  would  appear  to  be  exactly 
like  that  of  India.  The  poppy  is  white-flowered ;  the  head  is  wounded 
with  a  three-bladed  knife,  in  a  series  of  3  to  5  vertical  incisions,  and  the 
exuded  juice  is  scraped  off  and  transferred  to  a  small  pot  suspended  at 
the  waist  How  the  drug  is  finished  ofi"  we  know  not.  A  Chinese 
account  states  simply  that  the  best  opium  is  sim-dried.  But  little  is  known 
of  its  physical  and  chemical  properties.  Thorel  speaks  of  it  as  a  soft  sub- 
stance resembling  an  extract.   Dr.  R  A.  Jamieson  ^  describes  a  sample  sub- 


1  Aoeording  to  the  French  missioDaries, 
the  cahiTmtion  of  the  poppy  in  the  great 
proTuiee  of  Szechuen  was  hardly  known 
emi  so  recently  as  1840. 

«  Joum.  of  Soe,  of  Arts,  Sept.  6,  1872. 

as8. 

*  Norih  China  Herald,  June  28,  1873. 

*  S^ort  of  HM,  Comuis  in  China,  1871 
(Ko.  8. 1872). 

»  One  pecol  =  188ilb. 


•  Reports  on  the  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports 
in  China  for  1866.  125. 

^  Taken  from  the  Annual  Statement  of  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India  with 
foreign  countries,  published  by  order  of  the 
Governor-General,  Calcutta,  1872. 199. 

^  Notes  midicales  du  voyage  d*exploration 
du  Mikong  et  de  Cochinchine,  Paris,  1870. 
82. 

'  Jieport  on  the  Trade  of  Hankow,  Vtott- 
quoted. 
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mitted  to  him  as  a  flat  cake  enveloped  in  the  sheathing  petiole  of  bamboo ; 
externally  it  was  a  blackish-brown,  glutinous  substance,  dry  and  brittle 
on  the  outside.  It  lost  by  drying  18  per  cent,  of  water,  and  afforded 
upon  incineration  7*5  per  cent,  of  ash.  In  100  grains  of  the  (undried) 
drug,  there  were  found  5*9  of  morphine,  and  7'5  of  narcotine.  (See  also 
p.  58.) 

The  Chinese  who  prepare  opium  for  use  by  converting  it  into  an 
aqueous  extract  which  they  smoke,  do  not  estimate  the  value  of  the 
drug  according  to  its  richness  in  morphine,  but  by  peculiarities  of  aroma 
and  degree  of  solubility.  In  China  the  preparation  of  opium  for  smoking 
is  a  special  business,  not  beneath  the  notice  even  of  Europeans.^ 

Description — The  leading  characteristics  of  each  kind  of  opium 
have  been  already  noticed.  The  following  remarks  bear  chiefly  on  the 
microscopic  appearances  of  the  drug. 

As  will  be  presently  shown,  a  more  or  less  coiisiderable  part  of  the 
drug  consists  of  peculiar  substances  which  are  mostly  crystallizable  and 
are  many  of  them  present  in  a  crystalline  state  in  the  drug  itself.  All 
kinds  of  opium  appear  more  or  less  crystalline  when  a  little  in  a  dry 
state  is  triturated  with  benzol  and  examined  under  the  microscope.  The 
forms  are  various  :  opium  from  Asia  Minor  exhibits  needles  and  short 
imperfect  crystals  usually  not  in  large  quantity,  whereas  Indian  and  still 
more  Persian  opium  is  not  only  highly  crystalline  but  shows  a  variety 
of  forms  which  become  beautifully  evident  when  seen  by  polarized  light. 
In  several  kinds  large  crystals  occur  which  are  doubtless  sugar,  either 
intentionally  mixed  or  naturally  present.  The  crystals  seen  in  opium 
are  not  however  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  positive  conclusions  as 
to  their  nature,  besides  which  the  opium  constituents  when  pure  are 
capable  under  slightly  varied  circumstances  of  assuming  very  different 
forms.  Hence  the  attempt  to  obtain  from  solutions  crystals  which  shall 
be  comparable  with  those  of  the  same  substances  in  a  state  of  purity 
often  fails.  Some  interesting  observations  in  this  direction  were  made 
by  Deane  and  Brady  in  1864-5.^ 

All  opium  has  a  peculiar  narcotic  odour  and  a  sharp  bitter  taste. 

Chemical  Composition^ — ^Poppy-juice  like  analogous  vegetable  fluids 
is  a  mixture  of  several  substances  in  variable  proportion.  With  the 
commoner  substances  which  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  drug  we 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted. 

In  the  first  place  (independently  of  water)  there  is  found  mucilage 
distinct  from  that  of  gum  arable,  also  pectic  matter,  and  albumin.  These 
bodies,  together  with  unavoidable  fragments  of  the  poppy-capsxdes, 
probably  amount  on  an  average  to  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the 
opium.^ 

In  addition  to  these  substances,  the  juice  also  contains  sugar  in  solu- 
tion,— in  French  opium  to  the  extent  of  6 J  to  8  per  cent. :  according  to 
Decharme  it  is  uncrystallizable.  Sugar  also  exists  in  other  opium, 
but  whether  always  naturally  has  not  been  determined. 

^  In  1870,  a  British  firm  at  Amoy  opened  as  well  as  from  the  pure  opium  constituents, 
an  establishment  for  preparing  opium  for  the  When  the  juice  of  the  poppy  is  preyented 
supply  of  the  Chinese  in  Ualifomia  and  from  rapid  drying  by  the  addition  of  a  littit 
Australia. 

«  Pharm.  Joum.  vi.  284 :  vii.  188.  with 
/  /beautiful  plates  repreaentrnf^  the  crystal-      208. 
Uzations  itom  extract  and  tinctuTe  of  opium 


glycerin,  crystals  are  developed  in  it. 
'  Fluckiger,  in  Pharm  Joum.  x.  (1869) 
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Fresh  poppy-juice  contains  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  wax,  pectin» 
albumin  and  insoluble  calcareous  salts.  When  good  Turkey  opium  is 
treated  with  water  these  substances  remain  in  the  residue  to  the  extent 
of  6  to  10  per  cent 

Hesse  has  isolated  the  vxix  by  exhausting  the  refuse  of  opium  with 
boiliDg  alcohol  and  a  little  lime.  He  thus  obtained  a  crystalline  mauss 
from  which  he  separated  by  chloroform  Palmiiate  and  Cerotate  of  Cerotyl^ 
the  former  in  the  larger  proportion. 

Respecting  the  colouring  matter  and  an  extremely  small  quantity  of 
a  volatile  bo<ty  with  pepper-like  odour,  we  know  but  little.  After  the 
colouring  matter  has  been  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution  of 
opium  by  lead  acetate^  the  liquid  becomes  again  coloured  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  As  to  the  volatile  body,  it  may  be  removed  by  acetone  or 
benzol,  but  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

The  salts  of  inorganic  bases,  chiefly  of  calcium,  magnesium  and 
potassium,  contain  partly  the  ordinary  acids  such  as  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric,  and  partly  an  acid  peculiar  to  the  poppy. 

Grood  opium  of  Asia  Minor  dried  at  100°  C.  yields  4  to  8  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

Poppy-juice  contains  neither  starch  nor  tannic  acid,  the  absence  of 
which  easily-detected  substances  affords  one  criterion  for  judging  of  the 
purity  of  the  drug. 

The  proportion  of  water  in  opium  is  very  variable.  In  drying  Turkey 
opium  previous  to  pulverization  and  for  other  pharmaceutical  purposes, 
the  average  loss  is  about  12\  per  cent^  Bengal  opium  which  resembles 
a  soft  black  extract  is  manufactured  so  as  to  contain  30  per  cent,  of 
water. 

As  the  active  constituents  of  opium,  or  at  all  events  the  moiphine, 
can  be  completely  extracted  by  cold  water,  the  proportion  of  soluble 
matter  is  of  practical  importance.  In  good  opium  of  Asia  Minor  pre- 
viously dried,  the  extract  (dried  at  100°  C.)  always  amounts  to  between 
o5  and  66  per  cent., — generally  to  more  than  60, — thus  affording  in  many 
instances  a  test  of  the  pureness  of  the  drug.  Dried  Indian  opium 
yields  from  60  to  68  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  cold  water.^ 

The  peculiar  constituents  of  opium  are  of  basic,  acid,  or  neutral 
nature.  Some  of  these  substances  were  observed  in  opium  as  early  as 
the  17th  or  18th  century  and  designated  Magisterivmi  Opii,  Bucholz 
in  1802  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  salt  from  the  extract  by  crystal- 
lization. In  1803  however,  Charles  Derosne,  an  apothecary  of  Paris,  in 
diluting  a  syrupy  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  observed  crystals  of  the 
substance  now  called  Narcotine,  which  he  prepared  pure.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  same  body  was  obtained  by  precipitating  the  mother 
liquor  with  an  alkali,  but  what  he  so  got  was  morphine.  It  is  needless 
to  pursue  the  further  researches  of  Derosne.  Ingenious  as  they  were 
it  was  reserved  for  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Adam  Serturner,  apothecary 
of  Eimbeck  in  Hanover  (not,  1783,  ob.  1841)  to  discover  their  true 
interpretation. 

SertUmer  had  been  engaged  since  1805  with  the  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  opium,  and  in  1816  he  summarized  his  results  in  the  statement 

^  From  the  laboratonr  accounts  of  Messrs.      at  various  times  in  the  course  of  10  years 
ADen  and  Hanburys,  London,  by  which  it      lost  in  weight  25}lb. 

appears  that  2001b.  of  Turkey  opium  dried         '  Calculated  from  of&cial&taleintTite  ^w^u 

by  Eatwell  in  the  paper  quoted  at  v-  ^^- 
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that  he  had  enriched  science  (we  now  translate  his  own  words  ^) — "  not 
only  with  the  knowledge  of  a  remarkable  new  vegetable  acid  \Mekonsdwn 
(meconic  acid)  which  he  had  made  known  as  Opiumsdure  in  1806],  but 
also  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  alkaline  salifiable  base,  Morphium,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  substances  and  apparently  related  to  ammonia." 
Sertiimer  in  fact  distinctly  recognized  the  basic  nature  and  the  organic 
constitution  of  morphium  (now  called  MorphiTie,  Morphia,  or  Morpki- 
num)  and  prepared  a  number  of  its  crystalline  salts.  He  likewise  de- 
monstrated the  poisonous  nature  of  these  substances  by  experiments  on 
himself  and  others.  Lastly  he  pointed  out,  though  very  incorrectly,  the 
difiFerence  between  morphine  and  the  so-called  Opium-salt  (Narcotine)  oi 
Derosne.  It  is  possible  that  this  latter  chemist  may  have  had  morphine 
in  his  hands  at  the  same  time  as  Sertiirner,  or  even  earlier.  This 
honour  seems  also  due  to  S^guin  whose  paper  **  Sur  VOpium "  read 
at  the  Institute,  December  24,  1804,  was,  strange  to  say,  not  published 
till  1814.*  To  Sertiimer  however  undoubtedly  belongs  the  merit  of  first 
making  known  the  existence  of  organic  alkalis  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, — a  series  of  bodies  practically  interminable.  As  to  opium,  it  still 
remains  after  nearly  seventy  years  a  nidvs  of  new  substances.^ 

Solutions  of  morphine  in  acids  or  in  alkalis  rotate  the  plane  ol 
polarization  to  the  left. 

The  morphine  in  opium  is  combined  with  meconic  acid  and  is  there- 
fore easily  soluble  in  water.*  The  Narcotine  is  present  in  the  free  state 
and  can  be  extracted  by  chloroform,  boiling  alcohol,  benzol,  ether,  oi 
volatile  oils,*  but  not  by  water.  It  dissolves  in  3  parts  of  chloroform 
in  20  of  boiling  alcohol,  in  21  of  benzol,  in  40  of  boiling  ether.  1\a 
alkaline  properties  are  very  weak,  and  it  does  not  affect  vegetable 
colours.  If  we  examine  opium  by  the  microscope  we  cannot  at  once 
detect  the  presence  of  narcotine,  but  if  first  moistened  with  glycerin 
numerous  large  crystals  may  generally  be  found  after  the  lapse  o: 
some  days.  If  the  opium  has  been  previously  exhausted  with  benzol  o: 
ether,  in  order  to  remove  the  nai^cotine,  no  such  crystals  will  be  formed 
Hence  it  follows  that  narcotine  pre-exists  in  an  amorphous  state. 

By  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid,  narcotine  yields  Cotamine,  ai 
undoubted  base,  together  with  Opianic  Acid  and  certain  derivatives  o 
the  latter. 

The  discovery  of  another  base,  Codeine,  was  made  in  1832  by  Robi 
quet.  It  dissolves  in  17  parts  of  boiUng  water  forming  a  highly  alkalin* 
solution  which  perfectly  saturates  acids,  and  exhibits  in  polarized  light  i 
levogyre  power.  Codeine  is  also  readily  soluble  at  ordinary  temperature 
in  7  parts  of  eunylic  alcohol,  and  in  11  of  benzol. 

The  codeine  of  commerce  is  in  very  large  crystals  containing  2  atom 
=  5*66  per  cent  of  water.  By  crystallization  from  ether  the  alkaloi< 
may  be  obtained  in  small  anhydrous  crystals. 

Since  1832  other  alkaloids  have  been  found  in  opiimi  as  may  be  seei 
in  the  following  table,  which  includes  all  the  sixteen  now  known. 

1  QilheTt*8AnnalenderPhysik.xxY.{lBl7)  uue  voie  <jui  a  produit  de  grondes  decou 

57.  vertes  m^dicales. 

*  Annates  de  Chimie,  xcii.  (1814)  226.  "*  There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  i 

'  The  Institut  de  France  on   the  27th  is  asserted  that  water  doea  not  take  up  th 

•  Jnne,  1881,  awarded  to  Sertiimer  a  prize  of  whole  amount  of  morphine. 

2000  francs — **  pour  avoir  reconnu  la  nature  *  In  large  crystals  by  means  of  oil  of  tur 

t/eaJine  de  1b  morphine,  et  afdIt  ainsi  ouyert  pentlne. 
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A  large  nuiuuer  of  derivatives  of  several  among  them  have  beei 
prepared,  of  which  we  point  out  a  few  in  smaller  tjpe.  The  molecnla 
constitution  of  these  opium  alkaloids  being  not  yet  thoroughly  settle 
we  add  only  their  empirical  formulae,  which  however  exhibit  unmistakc 
able  connections. 

Papaverosiru  discovered  by  Deschamps  in  poppy-heads  (p.  40)  ca 
hardly  be  absent  from  opium.  In  some  points  it  appears  to  resemb 
cryptopine. 

Among  the  peculiar  non-basic  constituents  of  opium,  the  first  to  ca 
for  notice  is  Meconic  Acid,  (7H*0^,  discovered,  as  already  observed,  l 
Sertiimer  in  1805.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  red  colour  which 
produces  with  ferric  salts.  It  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  boiling  wate 
but  immediately  gives  off  CO',  and  the  remaining  solution  instead 
depositing  micaceous  crystalline  scales  of  meconic  acid,  yields  ( 
cooling  (but  best  after  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid)  hard  granul 
crystals  of  Comenic  Acid,  C*H*0. 

Lactic  Acid  was  discovered  by  T.  and  H.  Smith  in  the  opium-liquc 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  morphine.  These  chemists  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  body,  and  under  the  name  of  Thebolactic  Acid,  exhibit 
it  together  with  its  copper  and  morphine  salts  at  the  London  Int( 
national  Exhibition  of  1862.  Its  identity  with  ordinary  lactic  ac 
was  ascertained  by  Stenhouse  (whose  experiments  have  not  been  pu 
lished)  and  also  by  J.  Y.  Buchanan.^  T.  and  H.  Smith  consider  it  to  b( 
r^ular  constituent  of  Turkey  opium ;  they  obtained  it  as  a  calcim 
salt  to  the  amount  of  about  2  per  cent.,  and  have  prepared  it  in  this  foi 
and  in  a  pure  state  to  the  extent  of  over  lOOfc.  In  our  opinion  it 
not  an  original  constituent  of  poppy-juice. 

In  the  year  1826,  Dublanc  *  observed  in  opium  a  peculiar  substan 
having  neither  basic  nor  acid  properties  which  was  afterwards  (183 
prepared  in  a  state  of  purity  by  Couerbe.  It  has  been  called  O^iai 
(by  Couerbe  Meconine),  It  has  the  composition  C^^H^^O*  and  crystallii 
in  six-sided  prisms  which  fuse  under  water  at  7T  C.  or  per  «e  at  11 
and  distil  at  155® ;  it  dissolves  in  about  20  parts  of  boiling  water  fix 
which  it  may  be  readily  crystallized.  Opianyl  may  be  formed  by  hei 
ing  narcotine  with  nitric  acid. 

Proportion  of  peculiar  constituents — The  substances  describ 
in  the  foregoing  section  exist  in  opium  in  very  variable  proportion ;  a 
as  it  is  on  their  presence,  but  especially  that  of  morphine,  that  the  val 
of  the  drug  depends,  the  importance  of  exact  estimation  is  evident. 

Opium  whether  required  for  analysis  or  for  pharmaceutical  prepa: 
tions  has  to  be  taken  excltmveli/  in  the  dry  state.      The  amount 
water  it  contains  is  so  uncertain  that  the  drug  must  be  reduced  tc 
fixed  standard  by  complete  desiccation  at  100°  C,  before  any  giv 
weight  is  taken. 

Morphine — Guibourt  ^  who  analysed  a  large  number  of  samples 
opium,  and  whose  skill  and  care  in  such  research  are  not  disput< 
obtained  from  a  sample  of  French  opium  produced  near  Amiens,  22* 

^  Berichtc  d.  DetUsch,  Chem.  Gesellsck,  zu  '  Mimoirt  sur  U  dosage  de  V Opium  ei  . 

Berlin,  iii.  (1870)  182.  la  quaaUiU  de  morphine  que  V opium  i 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  el  de  Physigue,  zlix.       contenir,  Paris,  1862. 
(1832)  5—20.— The  paper  was  read  before 
/ike  AcMd,  de  MSd.,  18th  May,  1826. 
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per  cent  of  morphine  crystallized  from  spirit  of  wine.  This  per- 
centage has  not  to  our  knowledge  been  ever  exceeded.  From  another 
specimen  produced  in  the  same  district  he  got  21-23  per  cent,  from 
a  third  20*67.  The  lowest  percentage  from  a  French  opium  was  14'96, 
—in  each  case  reckoned  on  material  previously  dried. 

Chevallier  extracted  from  opium  grown  by  Aubergier  at  Clermont 
iuthe  centre  of  France,  17*50  per  cent,  of  morphine.  Decharmes  from 
a  French  opium  obtained  17'6  per  cent,  and  Biltz  from  a  German 
opium  20  per  cent  Opium  produced  in  Wurtemberg  sent  to  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873  afforded  Hesse  12  to  15  per  cent  of  mor- 
phine ;  and  opiimi  from  Silesia  9  to  10  per  cent^ 

A  pure  American  opium  collected  in  the  State  of  Vermont  yielded 
Procter  15*75  per  cent,  of  morphine  and  2  per  cent,  of  narcotiue.* 

The  opium  of  Asia  Minor  furnishes  very  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tions of  morphine  as  that  of  Europe.  The  maximum  recorded  by 
Guibourt  is  21*46  per  cent,  obtained  from  a  Smyrna  opium  sold  in 
Paris.  The  mean  yield  of  8  samples  of  opium  sent  by  Delia  Sudda  of 
Constantinople  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  was  14*78  per  cent. 
The  mean  percentage  of  morphine  afforded  by  12  other  samples  of 
Turkey  opium  obtained  from  various  sources  was  14*66. 

Chevallier  ^  states  that  Smyrna  opium  of  which  several  cases  were 
received  by  Merck  of  Darmstadt  in  1845,  afforded  12  to  13  per  cent,  of 
pure  morphine  reckoned  upon  the  drug  in  i\j&  fresh  and  moist  state. 

Fayk  Bey*  analysed  92  samples  of  opium  of  Asia  Minor  and 
found  that  half  the  number  yielded  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
morphine.     The  richest  afforded  17*2  per  cent 

From  the  foregoing  statements  we  ai'e  warranted  in  assuming  that 
god  Smyrna  opium  deprived  of  water  ought  to  afford  12  to  15  per 
cent  of  morphine,  and  that  if  the  percentage  is  less  than  10,  adultera- 
tion may  be  suspected. 

l^yptian  opium  has  usually  been  found  very  much  weaker  in 
morphine  than  that  of  Asia  Minor.  A  sample  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867  and  presented  to  one  of  us  by  Figari  Bey  of  Cairo, 
afforded  us  5*8  per  cent  of  morphine  and  8*7  of  narcotine. 

Persian  opium  appears  extremely  variable,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  practice  of  combining  it  with  sugar  and  other  substances.  It  is 
however  sometimes  very  good.  S^put  ^  obtained  from  four  samples  the 
respective  percentages  of  13*47,  11*52,  1012,  1008  of  morphine,  the 
opimn  being  free  from  water,  Mr.  Howard  as  ali^eady  stated  (p.  46) 
extracted  from  Persian  opium,  not  previously  dried,  from  8  to  10*75  per 
cent  of  morphine. 

East  Indian  opium  is  remarkable  for  its  low  percentage  of  morphine, 
a  circumstance  which  we  think  is  attributable  in  part  to  climate  and  in 
part  to  a  method  of  collection  radically  defective.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  long  period  during  which  the  juice  remains  in  a 
wet  state, — always  three  to  four  weeks,— does  not  exercise  a  destructive 
action  on  its  constituents. 

*  Schroff,     AussteUungsberichtf     Arznei'  *  Monographie  des  Opiums  de    V Empire 
vaaren,  p.  31.                                                         Ottoman  envoyis  d  V Exposition  dc  Paris^ 

«  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.  xviu.  (1870)  124.       1867. 

•  Notice  historique  sur  Vopium  indighhe^  •  Jovnin  de  Pharm,  xxxix.  (1^^\^  \^^. 
Paris,  1852.  ^ 
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According  to  Eatwell  ^  the  percentage  of  morphine  in  the  samples  of 
Benares  opium  officially  submitted  for  analysis  gave  the  following 
averages : — 

1846-46  ia46-47  1847-48  1848^9 

2-48  2-38  2-20  8'21 

The  same  observer  has  recorded  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  freshly  collected  poppy-juice,  which  in  three  instances  afforded 
respectively  1*4,  3*06,  and  2*89  per  cent,  of  morphine,  reckoned  on 
the  material  deprived  of  water ;  but  the  conditions  under  which  the 
experiments  were  made  appear  open  to  great  objection.* 

Such  very  low  results  are  not  always  obtained  from  East  Indian  opium. 
In  a  sample  from  Khandesh  furnished  by  the  Indian  Museum,  we  found 
607  of  morphine.     Solly  firom  the  same  kind  obtained  about  7  per  cent 

Patna  Garden  Opium  which  is  the  sort  prepared  exclusively  foi 
medicinal  use,  afforded  us  8*6  per  cent  of  purified  morphine  and  4  pei 
cent,  of  narcotine.*  Guibourt  obtained  bom  such  an  opium  7*72 
per  cent.  Christison  from  a  sample  sent  to  Duncan  of  Edinburgh  in 
1830,*  9*50  per  cent,  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine. 

Samples  from  the  Indian  Museum  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Dr. 
J.  Forbes  Watson  gave  us  the  foUowing  percentages  of  morphine: — 
Medical  {Indian)  Opium,  1852-53,  portion  of  a  square  brick,  4*3; 
Garden  Behar  Opium,  4*6 ;  Ahkdri  Provision  Opium,  Paina,  No.  5380| 
3'5 ;  Sind  Opium,  No.  28,  3*8  ;  Opium,  Hyderabad,  Sind,  3*2  (and  5'4  ol 
narcotine) ;  Malwa  Opium,  6*1. 

With  regard  to  the  percentage  of  morphine  in  Chinese  Opium,  the 
following  data  have  been  obligingly  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  T.  W, 
Sheppard,  F.C.S.,  Opium  Examiner  to  the  Benares  Opium  Agency,  ol 
analyses  made  by  himself  from  samples  of  the  drug  procured  in  China 
by  Sir  R  Alcock : — Szechuen  opium,  2*2  ;  Kweichow,  2*5  ;  Yimnan,41 ; 
Kansu,  5'1  per  cent.  Mr.  S.  informs  us  that  Dr.  Elatwell  obtained  in 
1852  from  Szechuen  opium  3*3,  and  from  Kweichow  opium  6*1  *  pei 
cent — the  opium  in  all  instances  being  reckoned  as  rfry.  The  samples 
examined  by  Mr.  S.  contained  86  to  95  per  cent,  of  dry  opium, 
and  yielded  (undried)  36  to  53  per  cent  of  extract  soluble  in  cold 
water.  The  proportion  of  morphine  in  the  sample  of  Chinese  opium 
analysed  by  Dr.  Jamieson  (p.  51)  was  nearly  7*2  per  cent,  calculated  on 
the  dry  drug. 

Psetidomorphine — occurs  only  in  very  small  quantity.  Hesse  found 
it  in  some  sorts  of  opium  to  the  extent  of  002  per  cent, — ^in  othen 
still  less. 

Codeine — has  been  found  in  Smyrna,  French  and  Indian  opium,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  -J^  to  f  per  cent.  T.  and  H.  Smith  give  the  propor- 
tion in  Turkey  opium  as  0*3  per  cent®  * 

Thebaine — which  has  likewise  been  obtained  from  French  opium, 
amounts  in  Turkey  opium  according  to  Merck  to  about  1  per  cent  In 
the  latter  sort  T.  and  H.  Smith  found  only  about  015  per  cent.,  but  of 

^  Pharm.  Joum.  xi.  (1852)  361.  It  is  in  rectangnlar  tablets  24  inches  square 

'  In  one  case  the  juice  was  allowed  to  and  ]  of  an  inch  thick,  cased  in  wax. 

stand  in  abasin  from  23rd  Feb.  to  7th  May,  *  The  actual  specimen  is  in    the    Kew 

being  "  occasionally  stirred  " !  Museum. 

'  This  drug  made  in  1838  came  from  the  '  This  sample,  the  richest  df  all  in  mor- 

Apothecaiy-General,  Calcutta,  and  was  pre-  phine,  is  noted  as  of  *' 2nd  quality" 

Mented  hy  ChnstisoD  to  the  Eew  Museum.  ^  Pharm,  Joum,  vii.  (1866)  188. 
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Papaverine — in  the  same  drug,  1  per  cent. 

Naixotine — exists  in  opium  in  widely  different  proportions  and  often 
in  considerable  abundance.  Thus  Schindler  obtained  from  a  Smyrna 
opium  yielding  10*30  per  cent,  of  morphine,  1*30  per  cent,  of  narcotine. 
Biltz  analysed  an  oriental  opium  which  afforded  9*25  per  cent,  of  morphine 
and  7*50  of  narcotine.  Reveil  obtained  from  Persian  opium  not  rich  in 
morphine,  fix>m  half  as  much  to  twice  as  much  narcotine  as  morphine. 
The  utmost  of  narcotine  was  9*90  per  cent.  We  have  found  in  German 
opium  of  indubitable  purity^  10*9  per  cent,  of  narcotine. 

East  Indian  opium  was  found  by  Eatwell  always  to  afford  more  nar- 
cotine than  morphine, — frequently  twice  as  much.  The  sample  from 
Khandesh  referred  to  on  the  opposite  page,  afforded  us  7*7  per  cent,  of 
pure  narcotine. 

French  opium  collected  from  the  Pavot  odllet  sometimes  affords  neither 
narcotine,  thebaine,  or  narceine.^ 

Narceine — Of  this  substance  Couerbe  found  in  opium  O'l  per  cent. ; 
T. and  R  Smith  002  and  Schindler  0-71. 

Cryptopine — exists  in  opium  in  very  small  proportion.  T.  and  H. 
Smith  state  that  siQce  the  alkaloid  first  came  under  their  notice,  they 
have  collected  of  it  altogether  about  5  ounces  in  the  fonn  of  hydrochlorate, 
and  this  small  quantity  in  operating  on  many  thousands  of  pounds  of 
opium.  But  they  by  no  means  assert  that  the  whole  of  the  cryptopine 
was  obtained. 

Rhosadine — is  also  found  only  in  exceedingly  minute  quantity. 

Mecomc  Add — If  the  average  amount  of  morphine  in  opium  be 
estimated  at  15  per  cent.,  and  the  alkaloid  be  supposed  to  exist  as  a 
tribasic  meconate,it  would  require  for  saturation  3*4  per  cent,  of  meconic 
acid.  Wittstein  obtained  rather  more  than  3  per  cent,  T.  and  H.  Smith 
4  per  cent,  and  Decharmes  4*33.  The  quantity  of  acid  required  to  unite 
with  the  other  bases  assuming  them  to  exist  as  salts  can  be  but  extremely 
small. 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  Opium — The  practical  valuation  of 
opium  turns  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  estimation  of  the  water  present 
in  the  drug  (p.  53)  and  in  the  second  upon  the  proportion  which  the 
latter  contains  of  morphine.^ 

The  first  question  is  determined  by  exposing  a  known  quantity  of 
the  drug  divided  into  small  slices  or  fragments  to  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath  until  it  cease  to  lose  weight. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  morphine  many  processes  have  been  devised, 
but  none  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  That  which  we  recommend  is  thus 
performed : — ^Take  of  opium  previously  dried  at  100°  C,  7  to  10  grammes, 
mix  it  with  thrice  its  weight  of  coarsely-powdered  pumice,  and  pack  the 
mixture  in  a  percolation-tube.  Then  remove  by  boiling  ether  the 
narcotine  together  with  wax  and  colouring  matter.     The  residue  should 


^  CoUected  by  Biltz  and  obligingly  placed 
at  my  disposal  by  bis  son. — F.  A.  F. 

*  The  statement  of  Biltz  that  an  opiam 
collected  by  himself  from  poppies  grown  at 
Erfiirt  afforded  83  per  cent,  of  narcotine  is 
80  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  other 
chemists  that  we  cannot  accept  it  as  certain. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  Christison's  dis- 
corery  of  an  opium  yielding  8  per  cent,  of 


codeine,  and  of  Mulder's  assertion  respecting 
an  opium  giving  6  to  13  per  cent,  of  nar- 
ceine. 

'  In  selecting  a  sample  for  analysis,  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  fairly  represents  the 
bulk  of  the  drug.  We  prefer  to  take  a 
little  piece  from  each  of  several  lumps,  mix 
them  in  a  mortar,  and  weigb  from  lYv^  tovx.^^ 
sample  the  required  quantity. 
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be  next  moistened  (it  may  remain  in  the  tube)  with  a  very  little  spirit  ot 
wine  (0*822),  and  exhausted  with  water.  The  solution  is  usually  a  little 
acid :  if  otherwise,  the  water  used  should  be  very  slightly  acidulatec 
with  acetic  acid.  The  solution  should  be  equal  to  about  20  times  the 
weight  of  the  opium ;  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  ammonia,  used  as  little  ii 
excess  as  possible.  Aiter  a  repose  of  a  day  or  two,  the  morphine  will  be 
found  in  crystals  attached  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  glass.  It  ma} 
be  dried  and  weighed  as  crude  morphine,  yet  ought  to  be  re-crystallizec 
from  boiling  spirit  of  wine  (0822),  at  least  once. 

There  are  three  principal  difficulties  in  this  process:—!.  It  is  not 
easy  to  remove  the  whole  amount  of  narcotine  and  wax.  2.  II 
is  even  less  easy  to  extract  the  morphine  with  as  little  water  as  one 
would  desire ;  and  by  using  much  water,  the  bulk  of  the  solution  ii 
inconveniently  increased  and  has  then  to  be  reduced  by  evaporation 
which  is  better  avoidecL  3.  The  purification  of  the  crude  morphine  u 
necessary  yet  occasions  inevitable  loss. 

These  sources  of  error  should  be  kept  in  view  and  avoided  as  much  as 
possible. 

Commerce — By  official  statistics  it  appears  that  the  quantity  ol 
opium  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  was  356,211ib. 
valued  at  £361,503.  The  imports  from  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey  are 
stated  in  the  same  tables  thus : — 

1868  1869  1870  1871  1872 

317,133tt>.      203,5461b.       276,691tt>.       492,8561b.      325,5721b. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  drug  used  in  Great  Britain  is  chiefl} 
Turkish.  The  import  of  opium  from  Persia  has  been  very  irregular.  Ii 
1871,  21,8941b.  are  reported  as  received  from  that  country ;  in  1872,  none 
Except  that  a  litt^le  Malwa  opium  has  occasionally  been  imported,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  the  opium  of  India  is  entirely  unknown  in  the 
English  market,  and  that  none  of  it  is  to  be  found  even  in  London  in  the 
warehouse  of  any  eiruggist. 

Uses — Opium  possesses  sedative  powers  which  are  universallj 
known.  In  the  words  of  Pereira,  it  is  the  most  important  and  valuable 
medicine  of  the  whole  Materia  Medica ;  and  we  may  add,  the  source 
by  its  judicious  employment  of  more  happiness  and  by  its  abuse  of  more 
misery  than  any  other  drug  employed  by  mankind. 

Adulteration — The  manifold  falsifications  of  opium  have  beet 
already  noticed,  and  the  method  by  which  its  most  important  alkaloic 
may  be  estimated  has  been  pointed  out.  Moreover  as  already  stated 
neither  tannic  acid  nor  starch  ever  occur  in  genuine  opium  ;  and  the 
proportion  of  ash  left  upon  the  incineration  of  a  good  opium  does  nol 
exceed  4  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  dried  drug.  Another  criterion  is  afforded 
by  the  amount  soluble  in  cold  water  which  ought  to  exceed  55  per  cent 
reckoned  on  dry  opium.  Finally,  if  we  are  correct,  the  gum  contained  in 
pure  opium  is  distinct  from  gum  arabic,  being  precipitable  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  If  we  exhaust  with  water  opium  falsified  with  gum 
arabic,  the  mucilage  peculiar  to  opium  will  be  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  the  liquid  separated  from  the  precipitate,  will  still  con- 
tain the  gum  arabic  which  may  be  thrown  down  by  alcohoL  If  guiu 
ispreaent  to  some  extent,  an  abundant  precipitate  is  producecL 
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SEMEN  SINAPIS  NIGItS. 

Btodfc,  Brovm  or  Red  Mustard;  F.  Mautarde  noire  ou  grise;  G.Schwarzer  Senf. 

Botanical  Origin — Brassica  nigra  Koch  (Sinapis  nigra  L.).  Black 
Mustard  is  found  wild  over  the  whole  of  Europe  excepting  the  extreme 
north.  It  also  occurs  in  Northern  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasian 
region,  Western  India,  as  well  as  in  Southern  Siberia.  By  cultivation, 
which  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  many  countries  (as  Alsace, 
Bohemia,  Holland,  England  and  Italy),  it  has  doubtless  been  diffused 
through  regions  where  it  did  not  anciently  exist.  It  has  now  become 
naturalized  both  in  North  and  South  America. 

History — Mustard  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Theophrastus 
mentions  it  as  Nairv, — Dioscorides  as  NaTri;  or  ^^ivrjin.  Pliny  notices 
three  kinds  which  have  been  referred  by  F^e  ^  to  Brassica  nigra  Koch, 
3.  alba  Hook.  f.  et  Th.,  and  to  a  South  European  species,  Diplotaxis 
mmdes  DC.  [Sinapis  erucoides  L).  The  use  of  mustard  seems  up  to 
this  period  to  have  been  more  medicinal  than  dietetic.  But  from  an 
edict  of  Diocletian,  aj).  301*  in  which  it  is  mentioned  along  with 
alimentary  substances,  we  must  suppose  it  was  then  regarded  as  a  con- 
diment at  least  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

In  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  mustard  was  a  valued  accom- 
paniment to  food,  especially  to  the  salted  meat  which  constituted  a  large 
portion  of  the  diet  of  our  ancestors  during  the  winter.*  In  household 
accounts  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  mustard  under  the  name  of 
StMipiwrn  is  of  constant  occurrence. 

Mustard  Ivas  then  cultivated  in  England,  but  not  as  it  would  seem 
very  extensively.  The  price  of  the  seed  between  A.D.  1285  and  1395 
varied  from  1^.  id,  to  65.  8d.  per  quarter,  but  in  1347  and  1376  it  was 
as  high  as  15s.  and  16s.*  In  the  accounts  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Pres  in  Paris,  commencing  a.d.  800,  mustard  is  specifically  men- 
tioned as  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  convent  lands.^ 

Production — Mustard  is  grown  in  England  only  on  the  richest 
alluvial  soils,  and  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 
Very  good  seed  is  produced  in  Holland. 

Description — The  pod  oi  Brassica  nigra  is  smooth,  erect,  and  closely 
pressed  against  the  axis  of  the  long  slender  raceme.  It  has  a  strong 
nerve  on  each  of  its  two  valves  and  contains  in  each  cell  from  4  to  6 
spherical  or  slightly  oval  seeds.  The  seeds  are  about  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  ^  of  a  grain  in  weight ;  they  are  of  a  dark  reddish-brown. 
The  surface  is  reticulated  with  minute  pits,  and  often  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  whitish  pellicle  which  gives  to  some  seeds  a  grey  colour.* 


^  Botanique  et  McUiire  Mid,  de  Pline,  ii. 
(1838)  446. 

•  Mommsen  in  BerichU.  .  .  d,  Oesell,  d, 
WitamachafUn  zu  Leipzig^  1851.  1 — 80. 

*  Enclosed  pasture  land  in  England  was 
lire,  and  there  was  but  scanty  provision  for 
preserving  stock  through  the  winter,  root 
crops  being  uiiknown.  Hence  in  November 
there  was  a  general  slatif^tering  of  sheep 
and  oxen,  the  flesh  of  which  was  aalted  for 
winter  ubb. 


*  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
in  England,  i.  (1866)  223. 

'  Gu^rard,  Polyptique  de  I  *  Alibi  Irmimm, 
Paris,  i.  (1844)  716. 

•  The  OTcy  colour  of  the  seed  which  is 
attributed  to  rain  during  the  ripening,  is 
very  detrimental  to  its  value.  The  great 
aim  of  the  grower  is  to  produce  seed  of  a 
bright  reddish  brown,  with  no  grey  seed 
intermixed. 
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The  testa  which  is  thin,  brittle  and  translucent  encloses  an  exalbumi 
nous  embryo  having  two  short  cotyledons  folded  together  longitudinally 
and  forming^  a  sort  of  trough  in  which  the  radicle  lies  bent  up.  Thi 
embryo  thus  coiled  into  a  ball  completely  fills  the  testa ;  the  oute 
cotyledon  is  thicker  than  the  inner,  which  viewed  in  transverse  sectioi 
seems  to  hold  the  radicle  as  a  pair  of  forceps.  The  seeds  when  pul 
verized  have  a  greenish  yellow  hue.  Masticated  they  have  for  ai 
instant  a  bitterish  taste  which  however  quickly  becomes  pungent 
When  triturated  with  water  they  aflFord  a  yellowish  emulsion  emitting  \ 
pungent  acrid  vapour  which  aflFects  the  eyes,  and  has  a  strong  aci< 
reaction.  The  seeds  powdered  dry  have  no  such  pungency.  When  th( 
seeds  are  triturated  with  solution  of  potash,  the  pungent  odour  is  no 
evolved ;  nor  when  they  are  boiled  in  water.  Neither  is  the  acridit] 
developed  on  triturating  them  with  alcohol,  dilute  mineral  acids,  o; 
solution  of  tannin,  or  even  with  water  when  they  have  been  kept  ii 
powder  for  a  long  time. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  whitish  pellicle  already  mentioned 
which  covers  the'  seed,  is  made  up  of  hexagonal  tabular  cells.  Th< 
epidermis  consists  of  one  row  of  densely  packed  brown  cells,  radiall] 
elongated  and  having  sti*ong  lateral  and  inner  walls.  Their  outer  wall 
on  the  other  hand  are  thin  and  not  coloured  they  are  not  clearh 
obvious  when  seen  under  oU,  but  sw^ell  up  very  considerably  in  pre 
sence  of  water,  emitting  mucilage.  Seeds  inmiersed  in  water  becomi 
therefore  covered  with  a  glossy  envelope,  levelliug  down  the  superficia 
inequalities,  so  that  the  wet  seed  appears  smooth.  The  tissue  of  th( 
cotyledons  exhibits  large  drops  of  fatty  oil  and  granules  of  albumin. 

Chemical  Composition — By  distilling  brown  mustard  with  watei 
the  seed  having  been  previously  macerated,  the  pungent  principle 
Essential  Oil  of  Miistard,  is  obtained. 

The  oil,  which  has  the   composition  C^H^NS  or  ^^^  \  S    (ally 

sulphocyanide),  boils  at  148*"  C. ;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'017,  no  rotator 
power,  and  is  soluble  without  coloration  or  turbidity  in  three  times  it 
weight  or  more  of  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid.  To  this  oil  is  due  tht 
pungent  smell  and  taste  of  mustard  and  its  inflammatory  action  on  th( 
skin.  As  already  pointed  out,  mustard  oil  is  not  present  in  the  dr 
seeds  but  is  produced  only  after  they  have  been  comminuted  and  mixel 
with  water,  the  temperature  of  which  should  not  exceed  50°  C. 

The  remarkable  reaction  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  mustan 
oU  was  explained  by  Will  and  Korner  in  1863.  They  obtained  fron 
mustard  a  crystallizable  substance,  then  termed  Mt/ranate  of  potassium 
now  called  Sinigrin.  It  is  to  be  regarded,  according  to  the  admirabh 
investigations  of  these  chemists,  as  a  compound  of 

Sulphocyanide  of  allyl  or  mustard  oil      .  C*  H^      NS 

Bisulphate  of  potassium H        KS     0* 

Sugar  (dextroglucose)        ij^  W^  0« 

so  that  the  formula  C^o  j£i8  knS^  O^^* 
is  that  of  sinigrin.     It  does  in  fact  split  into  the  above-mentioned  thre< 
substances  when  dissolved  in  water  and  brought   into  contact  witl 
Mp/rasi/L 
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This  albuminous  body  discovered  by  Bussy  in  1839,  but  the  com- 
position of  which  has  not  been  made  out,  likewise  undergoes  a  certain 
decomposition  under  these  circumstances.  Sinigrin  may  likewise  be 
decomposed  by  alkalis  and,  according  to  Ludwig  and  Lange,  by  silver 
nitrate.  These  chemists  obtained  sinigrin  from  the  seeds  in  the  pro- 
portion of  0*5  per  cent. ;  Will  and  K5mer  got  0*5  to  0*6  per  cent.  The 
extraction  of  the  substance  is  therefore  attended  with  great  loss,  as  the 
minimum  yield  of  volatile  oil,  0*42  per  ceut.  indicates  2*36  of  potassium 
myionate. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  myrosin  coagulates  at  60^  C.  and  then 
becomes  inactive  :  hence  mustard  seed  which  has  been  heated  to  100*  C. 
or  has  been  roasted  yields  no  volatile  oil,  nor  does  it  yield  any  if 
powdered  and  introduced  at  once  into  boiling  water.  The  proportion  of 
myrosin  in  mustard  has  not  been  exactly  determined.  The  total  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  seed  is  2*9  per  cent.  (Hoffmann)  which  would  corre- 
spond to  18  per  cent,  of  myrosin,  supposing  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
that  substance  to  be  the  same  as  in  albumin,  and  the  total  quantity  of 
nitrogen  to  belong  to  it.  Sometimes  black  mustard  contains  so  little  of 
it,  that  an  emulsion  of  white  mustard  requires  to  be  added  in  order  to 
derelop  all  the  volatile  oil  it  is  capable  of  jdelding. 

An  emulsion  of  mustard  or  a  solution  of  pure  sinigrin  brought  into 
contact  with  myrosin,  frequently  deposits  sulphur  by  decomposition  of 
the  allyl  sulphocyanide,  hence  crude  oil  of  mustard  sometimes  contains 
a  considerable  proportion  (even  half)  of  Allyl  cyanide,  C*H^N,  distin- 
guished by  its  lower  sp.  gr.  (0'839)  and  lower  boiling  point  (118°  C). 

The  seeds,  roots,  or  herbaceous  part  of  many  other  plants  of  the  order 
Crmfer<B  yield  a  volatile  oil  composed  in  part  of  mustard  oil  and  in  part 

of  allyl  sulphide  C^H^^S  =  ^m^  \  S,  which  latter  is  likewise  obtainable 

from  the  bulbs  of  garlic.  Many  Crtcciferce  afford  from  their  roots  or  seeds 
chiefly  or  solely  oil  of  mustard,  and  frofti  their  leaves  oil  of  garlick.  As 
to  other  plants,  the  roots  of  Reseda  Iviea  L.  and  R.  luteola  L.  have 
been  shown  by  Volhard  (1871)  to  afford  oil  of  mustard.^ 

The  artificial  preparation  of  mustard  oQ  was  discovered  in  1855  by 
Zinin,  and  at  the  same  time  also  by  Berthelot  and  De  Luca. 

Mustard  submitted  to  pressure  affords  about  23  per  cent.^  of  a  mild- 
tasting,  inodorous,  non-drying  oil,  solidifying  when  cooled  to  - 17'5**  C. 
and  consisting  of  the  glycerin  compounds  of  stearic,  oleic  and  Enidc  or 
Brassic  Acid.  The  last-named  acid,  C^H**0^  occurs  also  in  the  fixed 
oil  of  white  mustard  and  of  rape,  and  is  homologous  with  oleic  acid. 
Darby  (1849)  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  another  body,  Sinapoleic 
Acid,  C*^H"0*,  which  occurs  in  the  fixed  oil  of  both  black  and  white 
mustard. 

Mustard  seed  when  ripe  is  devoid  of  starch  ;  the  mucilage  which  its 
epidermis  affords  amounts  to  19  per  cent,  of  the  seed  (Hoffimann).  The 
ash-constituents  amounting  to  4  per  cent,  consist  chiefly  of  the  phos- 
phates of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium. 

Uses — Black  mustard  is  employed  in  the  form  of  poultice  as  a  powerful 
external  stimulant ;  but  it  is  rarely  used  in  its  pure  state  as  the  Flour  of 

'  See  alao  Radix  Armoradcty  p.  68.  *  I  have  obtained  as  mTvcViaa%^*%T|^T^xv\.. 

hy  moans  of  boilmg  ether.— ¥.  X.  ¥. 
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Mustard  prepared  for  the  table,  which  contains  in  addition  white  mus- 
tard, answers  perfectly  well  and  is  at  hand  in  every  house.^ 

The  essential  oil  of  mustard  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  is  occasionally 
prescribed  as  a  liniment 

Substitute — Brassica  juncea  Hook.  f.  et  Th.  (SiTiapis  jitncea  L)  is 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  India  (where  B,  nigra  is  rarely  grown), 
Central  Africa,  and  generally  in  warm  countries  where  it  replaces  5. 
nigra  and  is  applied  to  the  same  uses.     Its  seeds  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  mustard  of  Europe,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  British  India 
exported  in  the  year  1871—72,  of  "  Mustard  seed,''  1418  tons,  of  which 
790  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  516  tons  to  France.* 
B,  juncea  is  largely  grown  in  the  south  of  Russia  and  in  the  steppes 
north-east  of  the  Caspian  where  it  appears  to  flourish  particularly  well 
in  the  saline  soil.     At  Sarepta  in  the  Government  of  Saratov,  an  esta- 
blishment has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  where 
this  sort  of  mustard  is  prepared  for  use  to  the  extent  of  800  tons  of  seed 
annually.     The  seeds  make  a  fine  yellow  powder  employed  both  for 
culinary  and  ngiedicinal  purposes.     By  pressure  they  yield  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil  which  is  used  in  Bussia  like  the  best  olive  oiL 
The  seeds  closely  resemble  those  of  B.  nigra  and  afford  when  distilled 
the  same  essential  oil. 


SEMEN  SINAPIS  ALB^. 

White  Mustard;  F.  Moutarde  blanche  ou  Angtaise;  O.   Weisser  Senfl 

Botanical  Origin — Brassica  alba  Hook.  f.  et  Th.  {Sinapis  aiba  L> 
This  plant  appears  to  belong  to  the  more  southern  countries  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  According  to  Chinese  authors  *  it  was  introduced  mtc 
China  from  the  latter  region.  Its  cultivation  in  England  is  of  recent 
introduction,  but  is  rapidly  extending.**  The  plant  is  not  uncommon  as 
a  weed  on  cultivated  land. 

History — WTiite  nmstard  was  used  in  former  times  indiscriminately 
with  the  brown.  In  the  materia  medica  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
uf  1720  the  two  sorts  are  separately  prescribed.  The  important  chemical 
distinction  between  them  was  first  made  known  in  1831  by  Boutron- 
Charlard  and  Eobiquet.^ 

Production — White  mustard  is  grown  as  an  agricultural  crop  in 
Essex  and  Cambridgeshire. 

Description — Brassica  alba  differs  from  B,  nigra  in  having  the  pods 
bristly  and  spreading.  They  are  about  an  inch  long,  half  the  length 
being  occupied  by  a  flat  veiny  beak.  Each  pod  contains  4  to  6  yellowish 
seeds  about  -jV  ^^  ^^  i^^h  in  diameter  and  ^  of  a  grain  in  weight.  The 
brittle,  nearly  transparent  and  colourless  testa  encloses  an  embryo  of  a 
bright  pure  yellow  and  of  the  same  structure  as  that  of  black  mustard. 

^  The  best  Flour  of  Mtistard  such  as  is  •  Annifal  Statement  of  the  TVade  and Navi- 

made  by  the  large  manufacturers,  contains  gation  of  British  hxdia^  Calcutta,  1872.  62. 

nothing  but  brown  and  white  mustard  seeds.  '  Bretschneider,  Study  ef  Chinege  Boian, 

But  the  lower  and  cheaper  qualities  made  by  Works^  1870.  17. 

the  same  firms  contain  flour,  turmeric,  and  ^  Morton's    Cyclop,    of   Agrieulturtf    IL 

capsicum.      Unmixed  flour  •!*  Bkck  Mus-  (1855)  440. 

tard  is  however  kept  for  those  who  ctre  to  •  Jowm,  de  Pharm.  xris.  (ISSl)  279. 
purchaae  it. 
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The  surface  of  the  testa  is  likewise  pitted  in  a  reticulate  manner  but  so 
finely  that  it  appears  smooth  except  under  a  high  magnifying  power. 

'^Tien  tritumted  with  water  the  seeds  form  a  yellowish  emulsion  of 
very  pungent  taste,  but  it  is  inodorous  and  does  not  under  any  circum- 
stances yield  a  volatile  oil.  The  powdered  seeds  made  into  a  paste  with 
cold  water  act  as  a  highly  stimulatiag  cataplasm.  The  entire  seeds 
yield  to  cold  water  an  abundance  of  mucilage. 

Microscopic   Structure — ^The  epidermal  cells  of  white   mustard 
afford  a  good  illustration  of  a  mucilage-yielding  layer  such  as  is  met 
with  under  many  variations,  in  the  seeds  of  numerous  planta    The 
cuticle  consists  of  large  vaulted  cells,  exhibiting  very  regular  hexagonal 
outlines  when  cut  across.^    The  inner  layer  of  the  epidermis  is  made  up 
of  thin- walled  cells,  wliich  when  moistened  swell  and  give  off  the  muci- 
lage.   In  the  dry  state  or  seen  under  oil,  the  outlines  of  the  single  cells 
cf  tius  layer  are  not  distinguishable.     The  tissue  of  the  cotyledons  is 
loaded  with  drops  of  fatty  oil  and  with  granular  albuminoid  matter ; 
starch  which  iz  present  in  the  seed  while  young,  is  altogether  absent 
when  the  latter  reaches  maturity. 

Chemical  Composition — White  mustard  deprived  of  fatty  oil  yields 
to  boiling  alcohol  colourless  crystals  of  Sinalbin,  an  indifferent  substance, 
readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  sparingly  in  cold  alcohoL  From  the  able 
investigations  of  Will  (1870)  it  follows,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
compo^  of  three  bodies,  namely : 

Sulphocyanate  of  Acrinyl C®    H^   N  .S    0 

Sulphate  of  Sinapine C^^  H^*  N    S    0»  • 

Sugar .    .    .    C«   H12  0« 

so  that  the  formula  C^  H**  N*  S^  0^« 
represents  according  to  WUl  the  composition  of  sinalbin.    It  is  actually 
resolved  into  these  three  substances  when  placed  at  ordinaiy  tempera- 
tures, in  contact  with  water  and  Myrosin,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  con- 
stituent of  white  mustard  as  well  as  of  brown  (p.  63).     The  liquid 
becomes    turbid,   the  first  of   the    above-named   substances  separates 
(together  with  coagulated  albumin)  as  an  oily  liquid,  not  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolving  in  alcohol  or  ether.    This  Sulphocyanate  of  Acrinyl 
is  the  rubefacient  and  vesicating  principle  of  white  mustard.     It  does 
not  pre-exist,  as  shown  by  Will,  in  the  seed  and  cannot  be  obtained  by 
distillation.     By  treatiug  it  with  a  salt  of  silver,  Will  obtained  crystals 
of  cyanide  of  acrinyl,  C^ffNO :  by  warming  it  (or  siualbin  itself,  or 
an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  seed)  with  caustic  potash,  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  is  produced.     The  presence  of  the  latter  may  be  indicated 
by  adding  a  drop  of  perchloride  of  iron,  when  a  blood-red  coloration  will 
be  produced.* 

Sulphate  of  Sinapine  imparts  to  the  emulsion  of  white  mustard,  in 
which  it  is  formed,  an  acid  reaction.  Sinapine  is  itself  an  alkaloid,  which 
ha«  not  yet  been  isolated,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  change.  Thus  its  solution 
on  addition  of  a  trace  of  alkali  immediately  assumes  a  bright  yellow 
colour  indicating  decomposition,  and  a  similar  colour  is  produced  in  an 
aqueous  extract  of  the  seed. 

'  An  intereHtiDg  object  for  tho  polarizing      sulphocyanide  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  yet 
microBcope.  in  the  case  o^  white  niufttard  vfe  ^u^  \\.  wA 

*  The  red  compound  tbaa  formed  with      to  be  bo. 
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The  above  statements  show,  that  the  chemical  properties  of  sinalbin 
and  its  derivatives  correspond  closely  with  those  of  sinigrin  (p.  62)  and 
the  substances  which  make  their  appearance  in  an  emulsion  of  black 
mustard. 

The  other  constituents  of  white  mustard  seed  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  black.  The  fat  oil  appears  to  yield  in  addition  to  the  acids 
mentioned  at  p.  63,  Benic  Acid,  C^H**0*.  White  mustard  is  said  to 
be  richer  than  black  in  myrosin,  so  that,  as  explained  in  the  previous 
article,  the  pungency  of  the  latter  may  be  often  increased  by  an  addition 
of  white  mustard.  By  burning  white  mustard  dried  at  100*  C,  with 
soda-lime,  we  obtained  from  4*20  to  4*30  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  answer- 
ing to  about  28  per  cent,  of  protein  substances.^  The  fixed  oil  of  the 
seed  amounts  to  22  per  cent.  The  mucilage  as  yielded  by  the  epidermis 
is  precipitable  by  alcohol,  neutral  lead  acetate,  or  ferric  chloride,  and 
is  soluble  in  water  after  drying. 

Erucin  and  Sinapic  Acid  mentioned  by  Simon  (1838)  *  as  peculiar 
constituents  of  white  mustard  are  altogether  doubtful,  yet  may  deserve 
further  investigation.  The  sinapic  acid  of  Von  Babo  and  Hirschbrunn* 
(1852)  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  sinapine. 

Uses — White  Mustard  seeds  reduced  to  powder  and  made  into  a 
paste  with  cold  water  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  notwithstanding  that  such  paste  is  entirely  wanting  in  essential  oil 
But  for  sinapisms  they  are  actually  used  only  in  the  form  of  the  Flour  of 
Mustard  which  is  prepared  for  the  table  and  which  contains  also  Brown 
Mustard  seed. 

RADIX   ARMORACIiS. 

Horse-radish  ;  F.  Raifort  {i.e.  racine  forte),  Cran  de  Bretagne  ; 

G.  Meerrcttig. 

Botanical  Origin — Cochlearia  Armorada  L,  a  common  perennial 
with  a  stout  tapering  root,  large  coarse  oblong  leaves  with  long  stalks,  and 
erect  flowering  racemes  2  to  3  feet  high.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe,  from  the  Caspian  through  Bussia  and  Poland  to 
Finland.  In  Britain  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  to  the  polar  circle, 
it  occurs  cultivated  or  semi- wild. 

History-^The  vernacular  name  Armon  is  stated  by  Pliny*  to  be 
used  in  the  Pontic  regions  to  designate  the  Armorada  of  the  Boroans, 
the  Wild  Radish  (pa<f>av\<:  ayp(a)  of  the  Greeks,  a  plant  which  cannot 
be  positively  identified  with  that  under  notice. 

Horse-radish  is  called  in  the  Russian  language  Chren,  in  Lithuanian 
JCreTtai,  in  lUyrian  JCren,  a  name  which  has  passed  into  several  German 
dialects,  and  as  Cran  or  Cranson  into  French. 

From  these  and  similar  facts,  De  Candolle^  has  drawn  the  con- 
clusion that  the  propagation  of  the  plant  has  travelled  from  Eastern  to 
Western  Europe. 

Both  the  root  and  leaves  of  horse-radish  were  eaten  with  food  in 
Germany  during  the  middle  ages.®     But  the  use  of  the  former  was  not 

^  Erpcriments  porformed  by  Mr.  Weppen  *  Ibid.  621. 

in  my  laboratory,  1869.— F.  A.  F.  *  Lib.  xix.  c.  26.  (Littr^'s  trajislation.) 

•  Omelin,  Chemistry,  xiv.  (1860)  621   and  *  Oiographie  Botanique,  ii.  (1855)  656. 

5*29.  ^  Meyer,  OeschichU  der  Botanik,  iii  (1866) 
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x)mmon  in  England  until  a  much  later  period.  The  plant  though 
Imown  in  England  as  ^ed-cole  in  the  time  of  Turner,  1568,  is  not 
mentioned  by  him^  as  used  in  food,  nor  is  it  noticed  by  Boorde,*  1542, 
in  his  chapter  on  edible  roots.  Gerarde  *  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
remarks  that  horse-radish — "  is  commonly  used  among  the  Germanes 
for  sauce  to  eat  jBsh  with,  and  such  like  meats,  as  we  do  mustard." 
Half  a  century  later  the  taste  for  horse-radish  had  begun  to  prevail  in 
England.  Coles  ^  (1657)  states  that  the  root  sliced  thin  and  mixed 
wiUi  vin^ar  is  eaten  as  a  sauce  with  meat  as  among  the  Germans. 
That  the  use  of  horse-radish  in  France  had  the  same  origin  is  proved  by 
its  old  French  name  Moutarde  des  Allematids. 

The  root  to  which  certain  medicinal  properties  had  always  been 
assigned,  was  included  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeias of  the  last  century  under  the  name  of  Raphanua  ruaticanus. 

Description — The  root  which  in  good  ground  often  attains  a  length 
of  3  feet  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  enlarged  in  its  upper  part 
into  a  crown,  usually  dividing  into  a  few  short  branches  each 
sunnounted  by  a  tuft  of  leaves,  and  annulated  by  the  scars  of  fallen 
foliage;  below  the  crown  it  tapers  slightly,  and  then  for  some  distance  is 
often  almost  cylindrical,  throwing  off  here  and  there  filiform  and  long 
slender  cylindrical  roots,  and  finally  dividing  into  two  or  three  branches. 
The  root  is  of  a  light  yellowish  brown;  internally  it  is  fleshy  and 
perfectly  white,  and  has  a  short  non-fibrous  fracture.  Before  it  is 
broken  it  is  inodorous,  but  when  comminuted  it  immediately  exhales 
its  characteristic  pungent  smeU.  Its  well-known  pungent  taste  is  not 
loBt  in  the  root  carefully  dried  and  not  kept  too  long. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  fresh  root  displays  a  large  central 
column  with  a  radiate  and  concentric  arrangement  of  its  tissues,  which 
are  separated  by  a  small  greyish  circle  from  the  bark,  whose  breath  is 
from  i  to  2  line^.  In  the  root-branches  there  is  neither  a  well-defined 
liber  nor  a  true  pith.  The  short  leaf-bearing  branches  include  a  large 
pith  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  woody  bundles.  The  bark  adheres 
strongly  to  the  central  portion,  in  which  zones  of  annual  growth  are 
easily  perceptible,  at  least  in  older  specimens. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  corky  layer  is  made  up  of  small 
tabular  cells  as  usual  in  suberous  coats.  In  the  succeeding  zone  of 
the  middle  bark,  thick-walled  yellow  cells  are  scattered  through  the 
parenchyme,  chiefly  at  the  boundary  line  of  the  corky  layer.  In  the 
■oot  the  cellular  envelope  is  not  strikingly  separated  from  the  liber, 
^rhilfit  in  its  leafy  branches  this  separation  is  well  marked  by  wedge- 
ihaped  liber  bundles,  which  are  accompanied  by  a  group  of  the  yellow 
ongitudinally-elongated  stone  cells.  The  woody  bundles  contain  a  few 
ihort  yellow  vessels,  accompanied  by  bundles  of  prosenchymatous,  not 
)Toperly  woody  cells.  The  centre,  in  the  root,  shows  these  woody 
)undles  to  be  separated  by  the  medullary  parenchyma ;  in  the  branches 
he  central  column  consists  of  an  uniform  pith  without  woody  bundles, 
he  latter  forming  a  circle  close  to  the   cambium.      The  parenchyma 

31;  Pfeiffer,  Buck  der  NaJtur  von  Konrad  •  Herball,  edited  by  Johnson,  1636,  240. 

^Ut^enberg,  Stuttgart,  1861.  418.  ^  Adam  in  Eden,   or  Nature's  Paradist, 

1  Htrball,  part  2.  (1568)  111.  Lond.  1657.  chap.  256. 

*  Dietary  of  ffelth,  Early  English  Text 
J<jdety,  1870.  278. 
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of  the  whole  root  collected  in  spring  is  loaded  with  small  starch 
granules. 

Chemical  Composition— Among  the  constituents  of  horse- 
radish root  (the  chemical  history  of  which  is  however  far  from  perfect) 
the  volatile  oil  is  the  most  interesting.  The  fresh  root  submitted  to 
distillation  with  water  in  a  glass  retort,  yields  about  \  per  mille  of  oil 
which  is  identical  with  that  of  Black  Mustard  as  proved  in  1843  by 
Hubatka.  He  combined  it  with  ammonia  and  obtained  crystals  of 
thiosinammine,  the  composition  of  which  agreed  with  the  thiosinammine 
from  mustard  oil. 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  is  devoid  of  the  odour  of  the  oil, 
but  this  is  quickly  evolved  on  addition  of  an  emulsion  of  White  MustaiA 
The  essential  oil  does  not  therefore  pre-exist,  but  only  sinigrin 
(myronate  of  potassium)  and  an  albuminoid  matter  (myrosin)  by  whose 
mutual  reaction  in  the  presence  of  water  it  is  formed  (p.  62).  This 
process  does  not  go  on  in  the  growing  root,  perhaps  because  the  two 
principles  in  question  are  not  contained  in  the  same  cells,  or  else  exist 
together  in  some  condition  that  does  not  allow  of  their  acting  on  each 
other, — a  state  of  things  analogous  to  that  occurring  in  the  leaves  of 
LaurO'Cerasus,  No  crystals  of  sinigrin  are  visible  in  the  tissue  of 
horse-radish  when  examined  imder  the  microscope. 

By  exhausting  the  root  with  water  either  cold  or  hot,  the  sinigrin 
is  decomposed  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  bisulphate  is  found  in 
the  concentrated  decoctioiL  Alcohol  removes  from  the  root  some  fatty 
matter  and  sugar  (Winckler  1849).  Salts  of  iron  do  not  alter  thin 
slices  of  it,  tannic  matters  being  absent.  The  presence  of  mjnrosin 
which  at  present  has  been  inferred  rather  than  proved,  ought  to  he 
further  investigated. 

Uses — An  infusion  or  a  distilled  spirit  of  horse-radish  is  reputed 
stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  but  is  not  often  employed. 

Substitute — In  India  the  root  of  Moringa  pterygosperma  Grartn.  it 
considered  a  substitute  for  horse-radish.  It  jrields  by  distillation  ar 
essential  oil  of  disgusting  odour  which  Broughton  who  obtained  it  ii 
minute  quantity,  has  assured  us  is  not  identical  with  that  of  mustaic 
or  of  garlick. 

CANELLACEiE. 

CORTEX  CANELL^  ALB^. 

Canella  Bark,  CanMa  Alba  Bark;  F.  Cannelle  blanche;  G.  CaneHa-Bind 

Botanical  Origin — Canella  alba  Murray,  a  tree,  20  to  30  or  even  5 
feet  in  height,  found  in  the  south  of  Florida,  the  Bahama  Islands  (whenc 
alone  its  bark  is  exported),  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Ste.  Croix,  Guadaloupe,  Ma 
tinique,  Barbados  and  Trinidad. 

History — The  drug  was  first  mentioned  in  1605  by  Clusius  ^  wl 
remarks  that  it  had  been  then  newly  brought  to  Europe  and  had  receive 
the  name  of  Canella  alba  (White  Cinnamon).  It  was  afterwards  kno^ 
as  CosttLS  corticosuSy  Costus  dtUcis,  Cassia  alba,  Cassia  lignea  Jamaicens 
or  Jamaica  Winter* s  Bark.    Dale*  writing  in  1693  notices  it  as  » 

'  Escotica,  78.  •  Pharmaeologia,  482. 
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ently  sold  for  Winter's  Bark.    Pomet  ^  (1694)  describes  it  as 
aous  with  Winter's  Bark,  and  observes  that  it  is  common 

little  employed. 

drug  is  mentioned  by  most  subsequent  writers,  some  of  whom 
aet  probably  confounded  it  with  the  bark  of  Cinnamodendron 

It  is  usually  described  as  produced  in  Jamaica  or  Guadaloupe, 
lich  islands  no  Canella  alba  is  now  exported.  On  the  other 
jw  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahamas  whence  the  Canella  alba  of 
ent  day  is  shipped,  is  not  named.  Nor  do  we  find  any  allusion 
irug  in  the  records  of  the  Company  (1630-50)  which  was 
or  the  colonization  of  New  Providence  and  the  other  islands  of 
p,  though  their  staple  productions  are  frequently  enumerated.^ 
lla  alba  Murr.  was  described  and  figured  by  Sloane  (1707)  and 
er  by  Patrick  Brown  in  1789. 

sction — In  the  Bahamas  where  the  drug  is  known  as  White 
ark  or  Cinnamon  Bark,  it  is  collected  thus: — ^preparatory  to 
ipped  from  the  wood,  the  bark  is  gently  beaten  with  a  stick 
moves  the  suberous  layer.  By  a  further  beating,  the  remaining 
separated,  and  having  been  peeled  off  and  dried,  is  exported 
further  prepamtion.* 

rription — Canella  bark  occurs  in  the  form  of  quills,  more  or  less 
ind  irregular,  or  in  channelled  pieces  from  2  or  3  up  to  6,  8,  or 
hes  in  length,  \  an  inch  to  1  or  2  inches  in  width,  and  a  line  or 
ickness.  The  suberous  layer  which  here  and  there  has  escaped 
is  silvery  grey,  and  dotted  with  minute  lichens.  Commonly 
nal  surface  consists  of  inner  cellular  layers  (mesophlcBum)  of  a 
fir,  or  light  orange-brown  tint,  often  a  little  wrinkled  transversely, 
3d  (but  not  always)  with  round  scars.  The  inner  surface  is 
r  cinnamon-coloured,  either  smooth  or  with  slight  longitudinal 
ome  parcels  of  canella  show  the  bark  much  bruised  and  longi- 
fissured  by  the  above-mentioned  process  of  beating.  The  bark 
msversely  with  a  short  granular  fracture  which  distinctly  shows 
,  or  in  uncoated  specimens  the  two,  cortical  layers,  that  of  the 
ig  the  largest  and  projecting  by  undulated  rays  or  bundles  into 
e  layer,  which  presents  numerous  large  and  unevenly  scattered 
f  a  yellow  colour. 

la  has  an  agreeable  cinnamon-like  odour  and  a  bitter,  pungent 
B.*    Even  the  corky  coat  is  somewhat  aromatic. 

>scopical  Structure — The  spongy  suberous  coat  consists  of 
erous  layers  of  large  cells  with  thin  walls  showing  an  undulated 
Ji  rectangular  outline.  The  next  small  zone  is  constituted  of 
irmatous    cells  in  a  single,  double,  or  triple  row,   or  forming 

not  very  extensive  groups.  This  tissue  is  sometimes  (in  un- 
3cimens)  a  continuous  envelope,  marking  the  boundary  between 

layer  and  the  middle  portion  of  the  cellular  layer ;  but  an  in- 

f  Drog.  pai-t  i.  130.  '•A  specimen  in  Sloane*s  collection  in  the 

r   of    ataU    Paperst    Colonial  British  Museum  labelled  "Corfea;IFMi(eraw«4* 

—1660,  Lond.  1860.  of  the  Isles**  but  under  the  microscope  seen 

don  communicated    to  me  by  to  be  absolutely  identical  with  canella  alba, 

C.   Lees,  Chief  Justice  of  the  still  retains  its  proper  fragiance  after  nearly 

fhe  second  beating  would  seem  tvfo  centuries. — F.  A.  F. 
mys  required. — D.  U, 
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terruption  in  this  thick-walled  tissue  often  takes  place  when  poitunsof 
it  are  enveloped  and  separated  by  the  suberous  layer. 

The  proper  cellular  envelope  shows  a  narrow  tissue  with  muneiou 
very  large  cells  filled  with  yellow  essential  oil.  The  liber  forming  the 
chief  portion  of  the  whole  bark,  exhibits  thin  prosenchymatoos  oeDi; 
which  on  transverse  section  form  small  bands  of  a  peculiar  homy  or  m- 
tilaginous  appearance,  on  which  account  they  have  been  distinginiM 
as  homy  liber  Qiomhast  of  German  writers).^  The  liber-fibres  show  nli- 
culated  marks  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  secondaiy  deposits  oi 
their  cell  walls.  The  oil-cells  in  the  liber  are  less  numerous  and  smiDer; 
the  medullary  rays  are  not  very  obvious  unless  on  account  of  the  o;- 
stalline  tufts  of  oxalate  of  calcium  depofdted  in  the  latter.  This  eiystil- 
line  oxalate  retains  air  obstinately  and  has  a  striking  dark  appeaianoe. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  interesting  body  incaneUaii 
the  volatile  oil  examined  in  1843  under  Wohler's  direction  by  Meyer 
and  Von  Beiche,  who  obtained  it'in  the  proportion  of  0*94  from  100  parti 
of  bark.  They  found  it  to  consist  of  four  different  oils,  the  first  beinf 
identical  with  the  Eugenic  Add  of  oil  of  cloves ;  the  second  is  doidj 
allied  to  the  chief  constituent  of  cajuput  oiL  The  other  oils  reqniic 
further  examination.* 

The  bark  of  which  we  distQled  201b.,  afforded  0*74  per  cent  of  oiL  Thi 
when  distilled  with  caustic  potash  in  excess  was  found  to  be  composed  o: 
2  parts  of  the  acid  portion  and  1  part  of  the  neutral  hydrocarbon ;  Am 
latter  has  an  odour  suggesting  a  mixture  of  peppermint  and  cajuput 

Meyer  and  Von  Beiche  evaporated  the  aqueous  decoction  of  canelli 
and  removed  from  the  bitter  extract  by  alcohol  8  per  cent  of  mannite 
which  they  ascertained  to  be  the  so-called  CanMin  described  in  182! 
by  Petroz  and  Bobinet. 

The  bark  yielded  the  German  chemists  6  per  cent  of  ash,  chiefl; 
carbonate  of  calcium.  The  bitter  principle  has  not  yet  been  isolatec 
An  aqueous  infusion  is  not  blackened  by  a  persalt  of  iron. 

Commerce — Canella  alba  is  collected  in  the  Bahama  Islands  an* 
shipped  to  Europe  from  Nassau  in  New  Providence,  the  chief  seatc 
trade  in  the  group. 

Uses — The  bark  is  an  aromatic  stimulant,  now  but  seldom  employe 
It  is  used  by  the  West  Indian  negroes  as  a  condiment 


BIXINE^. 

SEMEN  GYNOCARDIiE. 

Chaulmugra  Seed, 

Botanical  Origin — Gynocardia  odorata  R  Br.  (CJiatUmoogra  Bo3 
Hydnocarpits  lindl.),  a  large  tree  with  a  globular  fruit  of  the  size  oi 
shaddock,  containing  numerous  seeds  immersed  in  pulp.  It  grows  in  i 
forests  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  Eastern  India  as  far  north 

'  First  figured  and  described  by  Oude-  »  Gmolin,  Chemistry,  xiv.  (1860)  210. 

mtL\iB,'-AarUeekeningen  ophei  .  ,  .  ,  GedulU 
der  Pharm.  Netrlandica,  1S54-56,  469. 
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Assam,  extending  thence  along  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  westward  to 
Sikkim. 

History — The  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  countries  of  Asia  have 
long  been  acquainted  with  the  seeds  of  certain  trees  of  the  tribe  Pangiece 
(ori  IHxineai)  as  a  remedy  for  maladies  of  the  skin.  In  China  a  seed 
odled  Torfung-Uzt  is  imported  from  Siam^  where  it  is  known  as  Lvkraho 
nd  used  in  a  variety  of  cutaneous  complaints.  The  tree  affording  it, 
which  is  figured  in  the  Pun-tsao  {circa  a.d.  1596),  has  not  been  recog- 
nized by  botanists,  but  from  the  structure  of  the  seed  it  is  obviously 
dosely  related  to  Oynocardia? 

The  properties  of  0.  odorcUa  were  known  to  Eoxburgh  who  Latinizing 
the  Indian  name  of  the  txee,  called  it  (1814)  ChatUmoogra  odorata.  Of 
hte  years  the  seeds  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Europeans  in  India,  and 
having  been  found  useful  in  certain  skin  diseases,  they  have  been 
admitted  a  place  in  the  PJiarmacopceia  of  India, 

Description — ^The  seeds,  1  to  IJ  inches  long  and  about  half  as 
much  in  diameter,  are  of  irregular  ovoid  form,  and  more  or  less  angular 
OT  flattened  by  mutual  pressure ;  they  weigh  on  an  average  about  35 
grains  each.  The  testa  is  very  thin  (about  -^  of  an  inch),  brittle,  smooth, 
dull  grey ;  the  copious  oily  albumen  encloses  a  pair  of  large,  plane,  leafy, 
heart-shaped  cotyledons  with  a  stout  radicle. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  testa  is  chiefly  formed  of  cylindrical 
ihick-walled  cells.  The  albumen  exhibits  large  angular  cells  containing 
&%  oil,  masses  of  albuminous  matter  and  tufted  crystals  of  calcium 
Qxalata     Starch  is  not  present. 

Chemical  Composition — ^o  chemical  examination  of  the  seeds 
has  yet  been  made. 

Uses — The  seeds  are  said  to  have  been  advantageously  used  as  an 
alteiative  tonic  in  scrofula,  skin  diseases  and  rheimiatism.  They  should 
be  freed  from  the  testa,  powdered,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  6  grains 
gradually  increased.  Beduced  to  a  paste  and  mixed  with  Simple  Oint- 
ment, they  constitute  the  Ungv^entum  Gynocardix  of  the  Indian  Phar- 
mcopoeia,  which,  as  well  as  an  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds,  may  be 
employed  externally  in  herpes,  tinea,  &c. 

Substitute — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  seeds  of  Eydnocarpus 
WigUiana  BL  a  tree  of  Western  India,  and  of  H,  venenata  Gartn., 
native  of  Ceylon,  might  be  tried  where  those  of  Gynocardia  are  not  pro- 
curable. The  seeds  of  both  species  of  Hydnocarpus  (formerly  con- 
founded together  as  JS.  inebrians  Vahl)  afford  a  fatty  oil  which  the 
natives  use  in  cutaneous  diseases.^ 

*  The    Commercial    Report    from     H.M,  *  Hanbury,  NoUs  on  Chinese  Mai.  Med. 

OonttU-Oeneral  in  Siam  for  the  year  1871,  (1862)  28.— Dr.  Porter  Smith  assumes  the 

>re8ent«l  to  Parliament,  Aug.  1872,  states  Chinese  drug  to  be  derived  from  G.  odorata, 

hat  48  peculs  (64001b.)  of  LyJckrahow  Seeds  but  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  seeds  have  a 

rere  exported  from  Bangkok  to  China  in  much  stronger  testa  than  tliose  of  that  tree. 

871.  — D.  H. 

•  Waring,  Pharm.  of  India,  1868.  27. 
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POLYGALEiE. 

RADIX  SENEGiS. 

Radix  Senekce  ;  Senega  or  Seneka  Boot ;  F.  JRcLcine  de  Polygala  de 

Virginie  ;  G.  Senegavmrzel. 

Botanical  Origin — Polygala  Senega  L.,  a  perennial  plant  mill 
slender  ascending  stems  6  to  12  inches  high,  and  spikes  of  dull  white 
flowers  resembling  in  form  those  of  the  Common  Milkwort  of  Biitain. 
It  is  found  in  British  America  as  far  north  as  the  river  Saskatchewan, 
and  in  the  United  States  from  New  England  to  Wisconsin,  Kentacky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  the  upper  parts  of  North  Carolina. 

The  plant  which  frequents  rocky  open  woods  and  plains,  has  become 
somewhat  scarce  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  as  a  drug  it  is  now  chiefly 
collected  in  the  west 

History — ^The  employment  of  this  root  among  the  Seneca  Indians 
as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake  attracted  the  notice  of 
Tennent,  .a  Scotch  physician  in  Virginia ;  and  from  the  good  efiects  he 
witnessed  he  concluded  that  it  might  be  administered  with  advantage  itx 
pleurisy  and  peripneumonia.  The  result  of  numerous  trials  made  in  the 
years  1734  and  1735  proved  the  utility  of  the  drug  in  these  complaints, 
and  Tennent  communicated  his  observations  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead, 
of  London  in  the  form  of  an  epistle,  afterwards  published  together  witl& 
an  engraving  of  the  plant  then  called  the  Smeca  BaitU'Snake  JRoot^ 
Tennent's  practice  was  to  administer  the  root  in  powder  or  as  a  strong 
decoction,  or  more  often  infused  in  wine.  The  new  drug  was  fevourably 
received  in  Europe,  and  its  virtues  discussed  in  numerous  theses  and 
dissertations,  one  written  in  1749  being  by  linnseus.* 

Descriptioq — Senega  root  is  developed  at  its  upper  end  into  a 
knotty  crown,  in  old  roots  as  much  as  an  inch  in  diameter,  &om  which, 
spring  the  numerous  wiry  aerial  stems,  beset  at  the  base  with  scaly  rudi- 
mentary leaves  often  of  a  purplish  hue.  Below  the  crown  is  a  simple 
tap-root  -j^  to  -j^  of  an  inch  thick,  of  contorted  or  somewhat  spiral  form, 
wnich  usually  soon  divides  into  2  or  3  spreading  branches  and  smaller 
filiform  rootlets. 

The  bark  is  light  yellowish-grey,  translucent,  homy,  shrivelled, 
knotted  and  partially  annulated.  Very  frequently  a  keel-shaped  ridge 
occurs,  running  like  a  shrunken  sinew  through  the  principal  root ;  it  Iws 
no  connexion  with  the  wood,  but  originates  in  a  one-sided  development 
of  the  liber-tissue.  The  bark  encloses  a  pure  white,  woody  column  about 
as  thick  as  itself.  After  the  root  has  been  macerated  in  water  the  bark 
is  easily  peeled  oflF  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  wood  can  then  be 
studied.  The  latter  immediately  below  the  crown  is  a  cylindrical  cord, 
cleft  however  by  numerous,  fine,  longitudinal  fissures.  Lower  down  these 
fissures  increase  in  an  irregular  manner,  causing  a  very  abnormal  deve- 
lopment of  the  wood.  Transverse  sections  of  a  root  therefore  differ 
greatly,  the  circular  woody  portion  being  either  penetrated  by  clefts  or 
wide  notches,  or  one-half  or  even  more  is  altogether  wanting,  the  space 

'  Tennent  (John),  Epistle  to  Dr.  Richard         •  AirumilaUs  Acadeinicop,  il  126. 
Mead  concerning  the  epidemical  diseases  of 
Virginia,  &c.,  Edinb.  1738. 
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where  wood  shquld  exist  being  in  each  case  filled  up  by  uniform  paren- 
chymatous tissue. 

Senega  root  has  a  short  brittle  firacture,  a  peculiar  rancid  odour,  and 
a  yeiy  acrid  and  sourish  taste.    When  handled  it  disperses  an  irritating 

dust 

Microscopic  Structure — The  woody  part  is  built  up  of  dotted 
ressels  surrounded  by  short  porous  ligneous  cells ;  the  medullary  rays 
consist  of  one  or  two  rows  of  the  usual  small  cells.  There  is  no  pith  in 
the  centre  of  the  root.  The  clefts  and  notches'  are  filled  up  with'  an 
nniform  tissue  passing  into  the  primary  cortical  tissue  without  a  distinct 
liber;  the  large  ceUs  of  this  tissue  are  spirally  striated.  In  the  keel- 
shaped  ridge  the  proper  liber  rays  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
medullary  rays.  The  former  are  made  up  of  a  soft  tissue,  hence  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root  breaks  short  together  with  the  wood. 

N^eithor  starch  granules  nor  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium  are  present 
in  this  root ;  the  chief  contents  of  its  tissue  are  albuminoid  granules  and 
drops  of  fatty  oiL 

Chemical  Composition — The  substance  to  which  the  drug  owes  its 
initating  taste  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Senegin  by  Gehlen  as 
early  as  1804,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Polygalic  Acid  of  Que- 
venne  (1836)  and  of  Procter  (1859).  It  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to 
saponin,  the  decomposition-products  of  the  two  bodies  being  the  same. 
Senegin  is  amorphous,  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  cold  water ;  it  forms  with 
boiling  water  a  frothing  solution  possessing  feebly  acid  properties,  and 
dissolves  in  alkaline  liquids  with  a  greenish  yellow  colour.  Like  saponin 
it  excites  violent  sneezing. 

Dilute  inorganic  acids  added  to  a  warm  solution  of  senegin  throw 
down  a  flocculent  jelly  of  Sapogenin,  the  liquid  retaining  in  solution  un- 
ciystallizable  sugar.  Alkalis  give  rise  to  the  same  decomposition ;  but 
itis  difiicolt  to  split  up  the  senegin  completely,  and  hence  the  formulas 
given  for  this  process  are  doubtful  Even  the  formula  of  senegin  itself 
is  not  definitely  settled.  According  to  Procter,  the  root  jielda  5^  per 
cent,  of  this  substance ;  according  to  earlier  authorities  (who  doubtless 
had  it  less  pure)  a  much  larger  proportion. 

Senega  root  contains  a  little  volatile  oil,  traces  of  resin,  also  gum, 
of  malic  acid,  ydlow  colouring  matter,  and  sugar  (7  per  cent, 
according  to  Eebling).  The  Virginic  Acid  said  by  Quevenne  to  be  con- 
tained in  it,  and  the  bitter  substance  Isohtsin  mentioned  by  Peschier,  are 
doubtful  bodies. 

Uses — Senega  is  prescribed  as  a  stimulating  expectorant  and 
diuretic,  useful  in  pneumonia^  asthma  and  rheumatism,  It  is  much 
esteemed  in  America. 

Adulteration — The  drug  is  not  liable  to  be  wilfully  falsified,  but 
through  careless  collecting  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  admixture  of 
other  roots.  One  of  these  is  American  Ginseng  (Panax  quinquefolium 
L)  a  spindle-shaped  root  which  may  be  found  here  and  there  both  in 
sen^a  and  serpentaria.  The  rhizome  of  Cypripedium  pribescens  Willd. 
has  also  been  noticed ;  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  that  of  Polygala 
Senega. 
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Radix  BaifinldaRy  BhaianJiUB  v,  Bathanioe  ;   BkcUamf  or 
Peruvian  or  Payta  Bhaiany ;  F.  Bacine  de  Batanhia  ;  G. 

Botanical  Origin — Krameria  triandra  Buiz  et  Par^  a  small  wx 
shrub  with  an  upright  6tem  scarcely  a  foot  high  and  Hack  decamha 
branches  2  to  3  feet  long.  It  delights  in  the  barren  sandr  dediriiiet  • 
the  Bolirian  and  Peru^-ian  Cordilleras  at  3000  to  8000  ieei  abopvv  H 
sea-level,  often  occurring  in  great  abundance  and  adondng  tlie  pom 
with  its  red  starlike  flowers  and  silver-grey  foliage. 

The  root  is  gathered  chiefly  to  the  north,  north-east,  and  east  cf  Loi 
as  at  Caxatambo,  Hnanuco,  Tarma,  Jauja,  Huarocfairi  and  Caot 
occasionally  on  the  high  lands  about  lake  Titicaca.  It  appeals  fikevi 
to  be  collected  in  the  northern  i»rt  of  Pern,  since  the  drag  is  no 
frequently  shipped  from  Payta. 

History — Hipolito  Ruiz*  the  Spanish  botanist  obserred  in  171 
that  the  women  of  Iluanuco  and  Lima  were  in  the  habit  of  nsi^  f 
the  preservation  of  their  teeth  a  root  which  he  recognized  as  thit 
Kra$Mria  triandra,  a  plant  discovered  by  himself  in  1779.  On  1 
return  to  Europe  he  obtained  admission  for  this  root  into  Spain  in  ITS 
whence  it  was  gradually  introduced  into  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  first  supplies  which  reached  England  fonned  part  of  the  cargo 
a  Spanish  prize,  and  were  sold  in  the  London  drug  sales  at  the  ccb 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  Some  fell  into  the  hands  of  I 
Beece  who  recommended  it  to  the  profession.' 

About  20  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  European  market  sen 
other  kinds  of  rhatany  prodously  unknown :  of  these  the  more  impoita 
are  noticed  at  p.  76. 

Description — The  root  which  attains  a  considerable  size  in  prop 
tion  to  the  aerial  part  of  the  shrub,  consijits  of  a  short  thick  croi 
sometimes  much  knotted  and  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  This  ramif 
beneath  the  soil  even  more  than  above,  throwing  out  an  abundance 
branching,  woody  roots  (frequently  horizontal)  some  feet  long  and  |  to 
an  inch  thick.  These  long  roots  used  formerly  to  be  found  in  co: 
merce ;  but  of  late  years  rhatany  has  consisted  in  large  proporti 
of  the  more  woody  central  part  of  the  root  with  short  stumpy  branch 
which  from  their  broken  and  bnused  appearance  have  evidently  be 
extracted  with  difiBculty  from  a  hard  soil 

The  bark  which  is  scaly  and  rugged,  and  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch 
thickness,  is  of  a  dark  nuidish  bro^-n.  It  consists  of  a  loose  crack 
cork-layer,  mostly  smooth  in  the  smaller  roots,  covering  a  bright  brow 
red  inner  bark,  which  adheres  though  not  very  firmly  to  a  browni 
yellow  wood.  The  bark  is  rather  tough,  breaking  with  a  fibrous  fractu 
The  wood  is  dense,  without  pith,  but  marked  with  thin  vessels  arrang 
in  concentric  rings,  and  with  still  thinner,  dark  medullary  rays.  T 
taste  of  the  ))ark  is  purely  astringent ;  the  wood  is  almost  tasteles 
neither  possesses  any  distinctive  odour. 

'  Ruiz  and  Pa  von  utate  that  Ihc  root  is  '  Mem.  f^c  la  R.  Acad.  mid.  (U  Jifadr 

calliHl  at  Hu^nuQO  rcUanhia.   The  derivation      i  (1797)  849 — 366. 
of  the  word  which  is  of  the  Quichaa  Ian-  '  Medknl  and  ChirurfficaJ  Rtrietc,  Lon 

guage  Li  obscure.  xiii    (1S06)  ccxlvi.  ;    also  Rcecc,  Diet. 

Domtsl  Med.,  1808. 
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Microscopic  Structure — The  chief  portion  of  the  bark  is  formed 
of  liber,  which  in  transverse  section  exhibits  numerous  bundles  of 
yellow  fibres  separated  by  parenchymatous  tissue  and  traversed  by 
narrow  brown  medullary  rays.  The  small  layer  of  the  primary  bark  is 
made  up  of  large  cells,  the  surface  of  the  root  of  large  suberous  cells 
imbued  with  red  matter.  The  latter  also  occurs  in  the  inner  cortical 
tissue  and  ought  to  be  removed  by  means  of  ammonia  in  order  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  structure.  Many  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  are 
loaded  with  starch  granules  ;  oxalate  of  calcium  occurs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  liber  bundles.  The  woody  portion  exhibits  no  structure 
of  particular  interest. 

Chemical  Composition — Wittstein  (1854)  found  m  the  bark  of 
rhatany  (the  only  part  of  the  drug  having  jwjtive  properties)  about 
20  per  cent,  of  a  form  of  tannin  c^led  Eatanhta-tannic  Acid,  closely 
related  to  catechu-tannic  acid.  It  is  an  amorphous  powder,  the  solution 
of  which  is  not  affected  by  emetic  tartar,  but  yields  with  ferric  chloride, 
a  dark  greenish  precipitate.  By  distillation  Eissfeldt  (1854)  obtained 
pyrocatechin  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  rataiiiiia-tannic  acid. 
The  latter  is  also  decomposed  by  dUute  acids  which  convert  it  into 
ciystallizable  sugar  and  Ratanhia-red  a  substance  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  also  occurring  in  abundance  ready  formed  in  the  bark. 

Grabowski  (1867)  showed  that  by  fusing  ratanhia-red  with  caustic 
potash,  proto-catechuic  acid  and  phloroglucin  ^  are  obtained.  Batanhia- 
red  has  the  composition  C*H2^0^\  the  same  according  to  Grabowski,  as 
an  analogous  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  peculiar  tannic  acid 
occurring  (as  shown  by  Rochleder  in  1866)  in  the  horse-chesnut. 
The  same  red  substance  may  also  be  obtained,  as  stated  by  Eembold 
(1868),  from  the  tannic  acid  of  the  root  of  tormentil  {PotentUla 
TomentUla  L.). 

As  to  rhatany  root,  Wittstein  also  found  it  to  contain  wax,  gum  and 
uncrystallizable  sugar  (even  in  the  wood !  according  to  Cotton  *).  Cotton 
fiirther  pointed  out  the  presence  in  very  minute  quantity  of  an  odorous, 
volatile,  solid  body,  obtainable  by  means  of  ether  or  bisulphide  of  carbon ; 
it  occurs  in  a  somewhat  more  considerable  amount  in  the  other  sorts  of 
rhatany.     The  root  contains  no  gallic  acid. 

A    dry  extract    of   rhatany  resembling  kino  used  formerly  to  be 

imported  from  South  America,  but  how  and  where  manufactured  we 

kuow  not.     It  is  however  of  some  interest  as  containing  a  crystalline 

body  which   Wittstein  who  discovered  it  (1854)  regards  as  Tyrosin, 

(?H"N(y^,  previously  supposed  to  be  exclusively  of  animal  origin.^    Its 

identity  with  tyrosin  has  been  called  in  question  by  Stadeler  and  Ruge 

(1862),  who  assign  to  it  a  slightly  different  composition,  C^^H^^NO*,  and 

give  it  the  name  of  Eatanhin,    The  same  substance  has  been  abundantly 

met    with    by  Gintl  (1868)  in  the  natural  exudation    called  Eesina 

SAngelim  pedra  which  flows  from  the  alburnum  of  Ferreirea  spectabilis 

Allem.,  a  large  Brazilian  tree  of  the  order  LegiLminosce  (tribe  Sophorem), 

Peckolt  who  first  extracted  it,  named  it  Angelin ;  it  forms  colourless, 

neutral  crystals  yielding  compounds  both  with  alkalis  and  acids,  which 

have  been  investigated  by  Gintl  in  1869  and  1870. 

*  See  art.  Kino.  '  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xiii.  (1859)  358. 

'  Etude  aur  le  Genre  Kramtria  (thbse), 
Paris,  1868.  S3. 
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Uses — Ehatany  is  a  valuable  aatringent,  but  is  not  much  employed 
in  Great  Britain. 

Other  sorts  of  Rhatany — Of  the  20  to  25  other  species  of 
Krarmria,  all  of  them  belonging  to  America,  several  have  astringent 
roots  which  have  been  collected  and  used  in  the  place  of  the  rhatany  of 
Peru.     The  most  important  of  these  drugs  is  that  known  as — 

SavanUla  or  New  Grancida  Rhatany.  The  plant  yielding  it  is 
Krameria  tamentosa  St.  Hil.  (Kr.  Ixina  var.  /8  granatensis  Triana,  Kr. 
graiidifolia  Berg),  a  shrub  4  to  6  feet  high  covering  large  arid  tracts  in 
the  vsJley  of  Jiron  between  Pamplona  and  the  Magdalena  in  New 
Granada,  in  which  locality  the  collection  of  the  root  was  observed  by 
Weir  in  1864.^  According  to  Triana  it  also  grows  at  Socorro,  south  of 
Jiron.  The  same  plant  is  found  near  Santa  Marta  and  Kio  Hacha  in 
north-eastern  New  Granada,  in  British  Guiana,  and  in  the  Brazilian 
provinces  of  Pemambuco  and  Goyaz. 

The  stem  or  root-crown  of  Savanilla  rhatany  is  never  so  knotty 
and  irregular  as  that  of  the  Peruvian  drug,  nor  are  the  roots  so  long  or 
so  thick.  Separate  pieces  of  root  of  sinuous  form,  4  to  6  inches  long 
and  ^  to  ^js  of  an  inch  thick  are  most  frequent.  The  drug  is  moreover 
well  distinguished  by  its  dull  purplish  brown  colour,  its  thick  smooth 
bark  marked  with  longitudinal  furrows,  and  here  and  there  with  deep 
transverse  cracks,  and  by  the  bark  not  easily  splitting  off  as  it  does  in 
common  rhatany. 

The  anatomical  difference  depends  chiefly  upon  the  more  abundant 
development  of  the  bark  which  in  thickness  is  ^  to  ^  the  diameter  of 
the  wood.  In  Peruvian  rhatany  the  cortical  layer  attains  only  ^  to  ^  of 
the  diameter  of  the  woody  column.  The  greater  firmness  of  the 
suberous  coat  in  Savanilla  rhatany  is  due  to  its  cells  being  densely  filled 
with  coloiiring  matter. 

Savanilla  rhatany  differs  from  the  Peruvian  root  in  its  tannic  matter. 
This  becomes  evident  by  shaking  the  powdered  root  (or  bark)  with  water 
and  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  Savanilla 
sort  and  diluted  with  distilled  water  exhibits  an  intense  violet  colour, 
that  from  Peruvian  rhatany  a  dingy  brown  ;  the  latter  turns  light  red  by 
alkalis.  Thin  sections  of  the  Peruvian  root  assume  a  greyish  hue  when 
moistened  with  a  ferrous  salt ;  Savanilla  root  by  a  similar  treatment 
displays  the  above  violet  colour.  The  Savanilla  root  is  richer  in  soluble 
matter  and  from  the  greater  development  of  its  bark  may  deserve  to  be 
preferred  for  medicinal  use. 

Parh  Rhatany, — so  called  from  having  been  shipped  from  Para  in 
Brazil.  Berg  who  described  it  in  1865  termed  it  Brazilian  Rhatany, 
Cotton  in  1868,  Ratanhia  des  Antilles.  It  is  a  drug  nearly  resembling 
the  preceding,  but  of  a  darker  and  less  purple  hue  ;  it  is  also  in  longer 
sticks  which  are  remarkably  flexible,  and  covered  with  a  thick  bark 
having  numerous  transverse  cracks.*  It  is  apparently  derived  from  the 
Krameria  argentea  of  Martins,*  the  root  of  which  is  collected  in  the  dry 
districts  of  the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Minas  Geraes. 

*  Hanbury,  Origin  of  Savanilla  Rhatany,  aminationof  specimens,  I  fuUy  agree. — D.  H. 

in  Pharm.  Joum.  vi.  (1866)  460. — In  this  '  For  further  particulars,  see  Fltickiger, 

paper  I  referred  the  drug  to  a  variety  of  Kr.  Pharm.  Joum.,  July  30,  1870.  84. 

Ixina  which  M.  Cotton  nas  shown  to  differ  '  Syst  Mat.  Med.  Bras.,  1843.  51 ;  Lans- 

in  no  i-espect  from  St.  Hilaire's  Kr  tomen-  gaard,   Diccianario   de   ifedicina.    Bio  de 

tosa,  a  conclusion  in  which,  after  careful  reez-  Janeiro,  iii.  (1865)  384. 
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A  kind  of  rhatany  attributed  to  Krameria  seeundijlora  DC,  a  plant 
of  Mexico,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  was  furnished  to  Berg  in  1854  by  a 
Berlin  druggist,  but  has  not  been  in  general  commerce.  Its  anatomical 
structure  has  been  described  by  Berg.^ 

Kr.  cisiaidea  Hook,  a  plant  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  Kr. 
triandra,  affords  in  Cliili  a  rhatany  very  much  like  that  of  Peru.  Its 
root  was  contributed  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
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CAMBOGIA. 

Gummi  Gambogia,  Gummi  Gutti  ;  Ganiboffe;  F.  Gomme  Gutte;  G.  ihUti^ 

Gummigutt 

Botanical  Origin — (rarci7iia3f(>reZ/aDesrou8seaux,var.  /3,pedicellata, 
&  dioecious  tree  with  handsome  laurel-like  foliage  and  small  yellow 
flowers,  found  in  Camboja,  Siam  (province  of  Chantibun  and  the  islands 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Siam),  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Cochin  China.  It  was  introduced  about  thirty  years  ago  into  Singapore 
where  several  specimens  are  still  thriving  (1873)  on  the  estate  of  Dr. 
Jamie,  The  finest  is  now  a  tree  of  20  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  a  thick,  spreading  head  of  foliage. 

History — The  Chinese  had  intercourse  with  Camboja  as  early  as  the 
timeof  the  Sung  Dynasty  (a.d.  970 — 1127);  and  a  Chinese  traveUer  who 
visited  the  latter  country  in   1295-97,   describes    gamboge  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  it  by  incisions  in  the  stem  of  the  tree.*    The  cele- 
brated Chinese  herbal  PuTi-tsao,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century,  mentions  gamboge  {Tafig-hwang)  and  gives  a  rude  figure  of 
the  tree.     The  drug  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  poisonousi  a»d  is 
scarcely  employed  exc^t  as  a  pigment. 

The  first  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  gamboge  in  Europe  is  in  the 
writings  of  Clusius^  who  describes  a  specimen  brought  from  China  by 
the  Dutch  Admiral  Van  Neck  and  given  to  him  in  1603,  under  the 
name  of  Ghittaiemou}  It  appears  that  shortly  after  this  time  it  began 
to  be  employed  in  medicine  in  Europe,  for  in  a  tariff  of  prices  of  the 
apothecaries  of  Schweinfurt  printed  in  1614,*  it  is  thus  named : — **  succus 
OhUtaiemou,  Indian,  Purgiermft,  ein  quintkin,  16  schilling  J'  In  the 
same  year  there  was  published  at  Leipzig  a  pamphlet  by  Michael  Eeuden 
entitled  De  novo  gummi  pargante  epistoloy  treating  of  gamboge.® 

In  1615,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gamboge  was  offered  for  sale  in 
London  by  the  East  India  Company.  The  entry  respecting  it  in  the 
Court  Minute  Books  of  the  Company  tinder  date  October  13,  1615,  is  to 
this  effect: — Three  chests,  one  rundlet,  and  a  basket,  containing  13, 
14,  or  15  hundredweights,  more  or  less,  of  Camhogium  "  a  drudge  un- 


J  Bot.  Zeitung,  14th  Nov.  1856.  797. 

*  DeacnptiondeCamboge  in  Ahei-^mvuMfs 
AVur.  Milanges  Anatiques,  i.  (1829)  134.— 
The  CMnese  trayeller  calls  the  exudation 
Kiang-hwang  which  is  the  name  for '  tur- 
merie,  Imt  his  description  is  unmistakeable. 

s  Exotiea  (1605)  82. 

^  Dr.  R.  Roet  is  of  opinion  that  this  word 

derived  from  the  Mdlay  gUtdh,  gam,  And 


the  Javanese  jamU  signifying  medicinal^ 
such  mixing  of  the  two  knguages  being  of 
common  occurrence. 

*  Vahr  tive  Taxatio  omnium  nuUerierum 
medicarum  .  .  .  qua  in  offtdnd  pharma- 
ceiUicd  SvnnpJiordiand  venuruiantur,  Giesseu, 
1614.  88.  (Brit.  Mus.) 

•  We  have  only  seen  the  second  ^d\\.\at^ 
published  at  Leydeu  \n  1G^5. 
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iTMfn  f*»r»  * — chft  nae  of  whicK  was  much  comznaided  as  •«  yentle  purge* 
-r-^a*  :ffi»r»f:  5;r  «Ii*  st  ->;*.  p^r  Dx,  bat  met  with  no  purchaser. 

rirjcuii«r;a*  7tir>  wss^  an  apochecarj  of  London  and  wrote  in  1640 
wskJLk  ^i  ^^iiiA  Otmiy*i»f.or  oalleti  by  some  Ctttheerticttm,  aureum,  as  a 
tine  *f  ?^.i»n-  imponarion  which  arrived  in  the  form  of  '^wreathes  or 
rjH.0fjt '  i-r.\Siif  wi*I'.:n  an«i  withoat. 

Ti  "ii^   L','njir/:h  FkaniKarr/paia  of  1^130,  gamboge  is   called   Gvtta 

Tb^  puu%  of  pndTiotion  of  the  drug  was  first  made  known  in  1658 
"17  fo-,t:r:i-T.%  *  a  Intr:h  physician  resident  in  Java :  bnt  the  tree  was  not 
ii«T  *x37»:"r,iyi  and  figure*!  nnril  lSf>4.* 

Secfetioo — We  have  examine!  a  portion  of  a  branch  two  inches  in 
^mas^,rx  of  the  gamboce-tree,*  and  have  foond  the  ydlow  gom-resin  to 
£>»:  *xxs:juLfA  chikHj  in  the  middle  layer  of  the  bark  in  nomerons  ducts 
Hifc  'iiiv!^  <>y;xiTrin;5  in  the  roots  of  Inula  HfUnium,  A  little  is  also 
ii*WT«Kftd  in  the  dotted  vessels  of  the  t^atermost  layer  of  the  wood,  and 
m  tf>t  pitL  The  wood  which  is  white,  acquires  a  bright  yellow  tint  when 
<»p«>^  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia  or  to  alkaline  solutions. 

Production — At  the  commencement  of  the  rainv  season  the£rambose- 
^WkfXftTK  atart  for  the  forest  in  search  of  the  trees  which  in  some 
localities  are  plentifid.  Having  found  one  of  full  size  they  make  a 
nrprral  incision  in  the  bark  round  half  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  and 
place  a  joint  of  bamboo  to  receive  the  sap  which  slowly  exudes  for 
A^eral  mrjfnths.  When  it  first  issues  from  the  tree,  it  is  a  vellowish 
fluid,  which  after  passing  through  a  viscid  state  hardens  into  the 
gaiuboge  of  commerce. 

The  tre<A  grow  both  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains  and  will 
yi^ld  on  an  average  in  one  season  enough  to  fill  three  joints  of  bamboo 
20  inches  in  length  by  1|  inches  in  diameter.  The  tree  appears  to 
tmXt^  TLfi  injury  provided  the  tapping  is  not  more  frequent  than  every 
other  year/ 

Description — The  drug  arrives  in  the  form  of  sticks  or  cylinders  1 
to  2J  inches  in  diameter,  and  4  to  8  inches  in  length,  striated  lengthwise 
with  imjiressions  from  the  inside  of  the  bamboo.  Often  the  sticks  are 
agglutinate^!,  or  folded,  or  the  drug  is  in  compressed  or  in  shapeless 
masses.  It  is  when  good  of  a  rich  brownish  orange  tint,  dense  and 
homrjgeneous,  breaking  easily  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  scarcely  translucent 
even  in  thin  splinters.  Touched  with  water  it  instantly  forms  a  yellow 
emulsion*  Triturated  in  a  mortar  it  affords  a  brilliant  yellow  powder, 
slightly  odorous.     Gamboge  has  a  disagreeable  acrid  taste. 

Much  of  the  gamboge  shipped  to  Europe  is  of  inferior  quality  being 
of  a  brownish  hue  or  exhibiting  when  broken  a  rough,  granular,  bubbly 
surface.     Sometimes  it  arrives  imperfectly  dried  and  still  soft. 

1  ThMUrwm  Botanieum  (1640)  1575.  ing  part  of  Piso  s  work  De  Indict  re  not.  et 

*  This  Dftine    is    the    Hindustani    06id-  med,  1658. 

ganbd,    mgnifying   according   to    Moodeen  *  Hanbnry  in  Trans,  of  Linn,  Soc.  xxiv. 

Bheriff  (9uppL  to  Pharm,  of  India,  %Z)  juice  (1864)  487.  tab.  50. 

or  extract  of  rhubarb.     It  ia  still  appUed  to  '  Obligingly  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Jamie  of 

gamboge.  Singapore. 

'  JIUt.  not.  ft  mdd.  Tnd.  Orient.  153,  form-  .  •  Spenser  St.  John,  Life  in  the  Foretts  of 

the  Far  Font,  Lond.  1862.  iL  272, 
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Chemical  Composition — Gamboge  consists  of  a  mixture  of  resin 
with  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  gum.  The  resin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
forming  a  clear  liquid  of  fine  yellowish-red  hue,  and  neutral  or  very 
slightly  acid  reaction.  It  forms  darker-coloured  solutions  with  ammonia 
or  the  fixed  alkalis,  aiid  a  copious  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 
Perchloride  of  iron  colours  a  solution  of  the  resin  deep  blackish  brown. 

By  fusing  purified  gamboge  resin  with  potash,  Hlasiwetz  and  Barth 
(1866)  obtain^  together  with  fatty  acids  and  other  acids  of  peculiar 
nature,  about  one  per  cent,  of  PMorogludn  (see  art.  Kino). 

The  gum  which  we  obtained  to  the  extent  of  15*8  per  cent,  by 
completely  exhausting  gamboge  with  alcohol  and  ether,  was  found  readily 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  does  not  redden  litmus  and  is  not 
precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  nor  by  perchloride  of  iron,  nor 
by  silicate  or  biborate  of  sodium.  It  is  therefore  not  identical  with 
gum  arable. 

Commerce — The  drug  finds  its  way  to  Europe  from  Camboja  mostly 
by  Singapore  or  Bangkok ;  it  has  of  late  been  shipped  also  from 
Saigoa  The  exports  from  Bangkok  in  1871  were  358  peculs  (47,733H>.) 
value  17,759  dollars.* 

Uses — Gramboge  is  a  drastic  purgative,  seldom  administered  except 
in  combination  with  other  substances. 

Adulteration — ^The  Cambojans  adulterate  gamboge  with  rice  flour, 
sand,  or  the  pulverized  bark  of  the  tree,*  which  substances  may  be  easily 
detected  in  the  residue  left  after  exhausting  the  drug  successively  by 
spirit  of  wine  and  cold  water. 

Other  Sources  of  Gamboge — ^Although  the  gamboge  of  European 
commerce  appears  to  be  exclusively  derived  from  the  plant  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  the  following  species  of  Oarcinia  are  capable  of 
yielding  a  similar  drug  which  is  collected  to  some  small  extent  for  local 
use,  but  not  for  exportation. 

1.  G.  Mardla  Desr. — The  typical  form  of  this  tree  having  sessile  male 
flowers  grows  in  moist  forests  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  and  is 
capable  of  affording  good  gamboge. 

2.  G.  pictoria  Eoxb.,  a  large  tree  of  Southern  India  produces  a  sort  of 
gamboge  found  by  Christison  (1846)  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Siam.  It  has  been  examined  more  recently  by  Broughton  (1871)  who 
states  it  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  0.  Morella, 

3.  G,  Travancorica  Beddome,  a  beautifid  tree  of  the  southern  forests 
of  Travancore  and  the  Tinnevelly  Ghats  (3000  to  4500  feet).  According 
to  its  discoverer  Lieut.  Beddome,*  it  yields  an  abundance  of  bright 
yellow  gamboge. 

OLEUM  GARCINIiE. 

Concrete  Oil  of  Mangosteen,  Kokum  Butter. 

Botanical  Origin — Garcinia  indiea  Choisy  (G.  purpurea  Eoxb. 
Brindmia  indiea  Dup.  Th.),  an  elegant  tree  with  drooping  branches  and 
dark  green  leaves.     It  bears  a  smooth  round  fruit  the  size  of  a  small 

»  Report    from  H.M.   ConmU-General  in  '  Flora  Sylvati/M,  Madraa,  part  xv.  (1872) 

Siam  for  ISn.  Ub.  173. 

*  Spenser  St.  John,  op,  clt. 
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apple,  containing  an  acid  purple  pulp  in  which  are  lodged  as  many  a 
seeds.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  coast  region  of  Western  India  kno 
as  the  Concan  lying  between  Daman  and  Goa. 

History — ^The  fruit  is  mentioned  by  Garcia  d'Orta  (1563)  as  kno 
to  the  Portuguese  of  Goa  by  tlie  name  of  Brindones.  He  states  thai 
has  a  pleasant  taste  though  very  sour,  and  that  it  is  used  in  dyeing ;  c 
further  that  the  peel  serves  to  make  a  sort  of  vinegar.  Several  succeed 
authors  (as  Bauhin  and  Eay)  have  contented  themselves  with  repeat 
this  account. 

As  to  the  fruit  yielding  a  fatty  oil,  we  find  no  reference  to  such  f 
till  about  the  year  1830,  when  it  was  stated  in  an  Indian  newspapi 
that  an  oil  of  the  seeds  is  well  known  at  Goa  and  often  used  to  ad 
terate  ghee  (liquid  butter).  It  was  afterwards  pointed  out  as  the  res 
of  some  experiments  that  the  oil  was  of  an  agreeable  bland  taste  and  "^ 
adapted  for  use  in  pharmacy.  A  short  article  on  Kokum  Butter  \ 
published  by  Pereira  ^  in  1851.  With  the  view  of  bringing  the  substai 
into  use  for  pharmaceutical  preparations  in  India,  it  has  been  introdui 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India  of  18()8. 

Preparation — The  seeds  are  reniform,  somewhat  crescent-sha] 
or  oblong,  laterally  compressed  and  wrinkled,  ^  to  i^  of  an  inch  long 
about  ^  broad.  Each  seed  weighs  on  an  average  about  eight  grai 
The  thick  cotyledons,  which  are  inseparable,  have  a  mild  oUy  ta: 
Examination  under  the  microscope  shows  them  to  be  built  up  of  la 
reticulated  cells  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  crystalline 
readily  soluble  in  benzoL  In  addition  globular  masses  of  albumin< 
matter  occur  which  with  iodine  assume  a  brownish  yellow  hue.  W 
perchloride  of  iron  the  walls  strike  a  greenish-black. 

The  process  followed  by  the  natives  of  India  (by  whom  alone  the  oi 
prepared)  has  been  thus  described : — ^The  seeds  having  been  dried 
exposure  for  some  days  to  the  sun  are  bruised,  and  boiled  in  wal 
The  oil  collects  on  the  surface,  and  concretes  when  cool  into  a  a 
which  requires  to  be  purified  by  melting  and  straining. 

Description — Kokum  Butter  is  found  in  the  Indian  bazaars  in  ' 
form  of  egg-shaped  or  oblong  lumps  about  4  inches  long  by  2  inches 
diameter,  and  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  It  is  a  whitish  si 
stance,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  firm,  dry,  and  friable,  yet  greasy  to  1 
touch.  Scrapings  (which  are  even  pulverulent)  when  examined 
glycerin  under  the  microscope  show  it  to  be  thoroughly  crj'stalli 
They  have  a  mild  oily  taste,  yet  redden  litmus  if  moistened  with  alcol 

By  filtration  in  a  steam-bath,  kokum  butter  is  obtained  perfec 
transparent  and  of  a  light  straw-colour,  concreting  again  at  27*5°  C.  u 
a  white  crystalline  mass :  some  crystals  appear  even  at  30°.  Melted 
a  narrow  tube,  cooled  and  then  warmed  in  a  water  bath,  the  fat  beg 
fo  melt  at  42*5°  C,  and  fuses  entirely  at  45°.  The  residue  left  af 
filtration  of  the  crude  fat  is  inconsiderable  and  consists  chiefly  of  bro' 
tannic  matters  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 

When  kokum  butter  is  long  kept  it  acquires  an  unpleasant  ran< 
smell  and  brownish  hue,  and  an  efflorescence  of  shining  tufted  cryst 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  mass. 

^  Quoted  by  Oraham,  Catal.  of  Bombay  '  Pharm.  Journ.  xi.  (1852)  65. 

PlanU,  1S89.  25. 
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Chemical   Composition  —  Purified    kokum    butter    boiled    with 
caustic  soda  yields  a  fine  hard  soap  which  when  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuric acid  affords  a  crystalline  cake  of  fatty  acids  weigliing  as  much  as 
the  original  fat.     The  acids  were  again  combined  with  soda  and  the  soap 
having  been  decomposed,  they  were  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  about  94  per 
cent.    By  slow  cooling  and  evaporation  crystals  were  first  formed  which 
-when  perfectly  dried,  melted  at  69*5**  C.  :  they  are  consequently  Stearic 
Add,    A  less  considerable  amount  of  crystals  which  separated  subse- 
quently had  a  fusing  point  of  55°  C.  and  may  be  referred  to  Myriatic 
jieid. 

A  portion  of  the  crude  fat  was  heated  with  oxide  of  lead  and  water, 
and  the  plumbic  compound  dried  and  exhausted  with  ether,  which 
after  evaporation  left  a  very  small  amount  of  liquid  oil,  which  we  refer 
to  Oleic  Acid, 

Finally  the  sulphuric  acid  used  at  the  outset  of  the  experiments  was 
saturated  and  examined  in  the  usual  manner  for  volatile  fatty  acids 
(butyric,  valerianic,  &c.)  but  with  negative  results. 

The  fat  of  the  seeds  of  G.  indica  was  extracted  by  ether  and  examined 
chemically  in  1857  by  J.  Bonis  and  d'Oliveira  Pimentel.^  It  was 
obtained  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent.,  was  found  to  fuse  at  40°  C. 
and  to  consist  chiefly  of  stearin  (tristearin).  The  seeds  yielded  1*72  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  Their  residue  after  exhaustion  by  ether  afiForded  to 
alkaline  solutions  or  alcohol  a  fine  red  colour. 

Uses — The  results  of  the  experiments  above-noted  show  that  kokum 
butter  is  well  suited  for  some  pharmaceutical  preparations.  It  might 
also  be  advantageously  employed  in  candle-making,  as  it  yields  stearic 
acid  more  easily  and  in  a  purer  state  than  taUow  and  most  other  fats. 
But  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  in  quantities  suflSciently  large  for 
important  industrial  uses,  appears  to  us  very  problematical. 

DIPTEROCARPE^. 
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Balmmum  Gurjuncc ;  Chirjun  Balsam^  Wood  Oil} 

Botanical  Origin — This  drug  is  yielded  by  several  trees  of  the 
genus  Dipterocarpus,  namely — 

D,  turbinatus  Gartn.  f.  {D.  Icevis  Ham.,  D.  indiciis  Bedd.),  a  native  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  Chittagong  and  Pegu  to  Singapore. 

B.  incanus  Roxb.,  a  tree  of  Chittagong  and  Pegu. 

B.  alatus  Roxb.  growing  in  Chittagong,  Burma,  Tenasserim,  the 
Andaman  Islands  and  Siam. 

B.  Zeylanicus  Thw.  and  D,  hispidus  Thw.,  indigenous  to  Ceylon. 

B.  trinervis  Bl.,  a  native  of  Java  ar^d  the  Philippines,  and  B.  gracilis  Bl., 


>  CwnpUs  Jiendus,  xliv.  (1857)  1355. 

'  The  liquid  under  notice  must  not  be 
confonDded  with  the  so-called  fFwd  Oil  of 
China,  which  is  of  a  totally  different  nature. 
I'be  Utter  is  a  fatty  oil  expressed  from  the 
»edi  of  Aleurites  cordaia  Miill.  Arg.  [Dry- 
•»dra  eordata  Thunb.),  a  tree  of  the  order ^it- 
pkorbioKcr,  found  in  China  and  Japan,  and 


is  an  article  of  enormous  consumption  among 
the  Chinese,  who  use  it  in  the  caulking  and 
painting  of  junks  and  boats,  for  presei-ving 
woodwork,  varnishing  furniture,  and  also  in 
medicine.  More  than  38  million  pounds 
valued  at  £547,000  were  exported  from 
Hankow  alone  during  the  yeat  \%7\. 
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B.  littoralis  BL,  D.  retusus  Bl.  (2>.  Spanoghei  BL),  trees  of  Java,  suppl 
a  similar  product  which  appears  to  be  of  less  commercial  importance. 

The  Gurjim  tree  is  said  by  Hooker  ^  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnil 
cent  of  the  forests  of  Chittagong.  It  is  conspicuous  for  its  gigantic  siz 
and  for  the  straightness  and  graceful  form  of  its  tall  unbranched  trun 
and  small  symmetrical  crown  of  broad  glossy  leaves.  Many  individua 
are  upwards  of  200  feet  high  and  15  feet  in  girth. 

History — Gurjun  balsam  was  enumerated  as  one  of  the  productioc 
of  Ava  by  Francklin^  in  1811,  and  in  1813  it  was  briefly  noticed  b 
Ainslie.^  Its  botanical  origin  was  first  made  known  by  Roxburgh  wh 
also  described  the  method  by  which  it  is  extracted. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  Gurjun  balsam  were  pointed  out  b; 
O'Shaughnessy  *  as  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  copaiba ;  and  hi 
observations  were  confirmed  by  many  practitioners  in  India.  This  ba 
obtained  for  the  drug  a  place  in  the  Phamiacoposia  of  India  (1868). 

Extraction— A  recent  account  of  the  production  of  this  drug  i 
found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Jury  of  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1851 
It  is  there  stated  that  Wood  Oil,  as  the  balsam  is  commonly  called,  i 
obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the  coast  of  Burma  and  the  Straits,  m 
is  procured  by  tapping  the  trees  about  the  end  of  the  dry  seasoi 
Several  deep  incisions  are  made  with  an  axe  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  an 
a  good-sized  cavity  scooped  out.  In  this,  fire  is  placed,  and  keptbumin 
until  the  wood  is  somewhat  scorched,  when  the  balsam  begins  to  exud 
and  is  then  led  away  into  a  vessel  of  bamboo.  It  is  afterwards  allowe 
to  settle  when  a  clear  liquid  separates  from  a  thick  portion  called  th 
**  guadr  The  oil  is  extracted  year  after  year,  and  sometimes  there  ai 
two  or  three  holes  in  the  same  tree.  It  is  produced  in  extraordinar 
abundance ;  from  30  to  40  gallons  according  to  Roxburgh  may  sonM 
times  be  obtained  from  a  single  tree  in  the  course  of  a  season,  duriii 
which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  from  time  to  time  the  old  charred  surfac 
of  the  wood  and  burn  afresh. 

If  a  growing  tree  is  felled  and  cut  into  pieces,  the  oleo-resin  exud 
and  concretes  on  the  wood,  very  much,  it  is  said,  resembling  camphor  ( 
and  having  an  aromatic  smell. 

Description — As  Gurjun  balsam  is  the  produce  of  different  trees 
well  as  of  different  countries,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  vari 
considerably  in  its  properties. 

The  following  observations  refer  to  a  balsam  of  which  400ib.  we 
recently  imported  from  Moulmein  for  a  London  drug  firm.  It  is 
thick  and  viscid  fluid,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  fluorescence,  so  th 
when  seen  by  reflected  light  it  appears  opaque  and  of  a  dingy  greeni 
gi^ey;  yet  when  placed  between  the  observer  and  strong  daylig 
it  is  seen  to  be  perfectly  transparent  and  of  a  dark  reddish-brow 
It  has  a  weak  aromatic  copaiba-like  odour  and  a  bitterish  aromatic  ta£ 
without  the  persistent  acridity  of  copaiba.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  16*9*  C. 
0-964 

I  Himalayan  Journals,  ed.  2.,  ii.  (1866)  *  MaL  Med,  of  Hindoostan,  Madras,  18 

832.  186. 

*  Tracts  on  the  Dominions  of  Ava,  Lond.  *  Bengal  Dispensatory,  1842.  222. 
JSJJ.  26. 
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With  the  foUowiDg  liquids  Gurjun  afifords  perfectly  clear  solutions 
which  are  more  or  less  fluorescent,  namely  pure  benzol  (from  benzoate  of 
calcium),  cumol,  chloroform,  sulphide  of  carbon,  essential  oils.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  me  thy  lie,  e  thy  lie,  or  amy  lie 
alcohol,  in  ether,  acetic  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone,  phenol 
(carboUc  acid),  or  in  caustic  potash  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol. 
Many  samples  of  commercial  benzol  also  are  not  capable  of  dis- 
solving the  oleo-resin  perfectly,  but  we  have  not  ascertained  on 
what  constituent  of  such  benzol  this  depends.  We  have  noticed 
however  that  that  portion  of  petroleum  which  is  known  as  Petroleum 
Ether,  containing  the  most  volatile  hydrocarbons,  does  not  wholly 
dissolve  the  oleo-resin,  while  the  less  volatile  cumol  (C®H^^)  does  so. 
One  hundred  parts  of  the  balsam  warmed  and  shaken  with  1000  parts 
of  absolute  alcohol  yielded  on  cooling  a  precipitate  of  resin  amounting 
when  dried  to  18'5  parts.  All  concentrated  solutions  of  the  balsam  are 
precipitated  by  amylic  alcohol. 

K  the  balsam  is  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  stoppered  vessel  at  100°  C. 
it  simply  becomes  a  little  turbid;  but  at  about  130°  C.  it  is  transformed 
into  a  jelly,  and  on  cooling  does  not  resume  its  former  fluidity. 
Balsam  of  copaiba  heated  in  a  closed  glass  tube  to  220°  C.  does 
not  at  all  lose  its  fluidity,  whereas  Gurjun  balsam  becomes  an  almost 
solid  mass. 

Chemical  Composition — Of  the  balsam  699  grammes  dissolved 
in  benzol  and  kept  in  a  water  bath  until  the  residue  ceased  to  lose 
weight,  yielded  3*80  grammes  of  a  dry,  transparent,  semi-fluid  resin, 
corresponding  to  54*44  per  cent.,  and  45*56  of  volatile  matters  expelled 
by  evaporation. 

By  submitting  larger  quantities  of  the  balsam  to  the  usual  process  of 
distillation  with  water  in  a  large  copper  stiU,  37  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil 
were  easily  obtained.  The  water  passing  over  at  the  same  time  did  not 
reddeu  litmus  paper.     A  dark,  viscid,  liquid  resin  remained  in  the  still. 

The  essential  oil  is  of  a  pale  straw-colour  and  less  odorous  than  most 
other  volatile  oils.  Treated  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  again 
distilled,  it  begins  to  boil  at  210°  C.  and  passes  over  at  260°  C, 
acquiring  a  somewhat  empyreumatic  smell  and  light  yellowish  tint. 
The  purified  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*915;^  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  mixes  readily  with  amylic 
alcohol 

According  to  Werner  (1862)  this  oil  has  the  composition  C^^H^^,  like 
that  of  copaiba.  He  says  it  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the 
left,  but  that  prepared  by  one  of  us  deviated  strongly  to  the  righty 
the  residual  resin  dissolved  in  benzol  being  wholly  inactive.  The  oil 
does  not  form  a  crystalline  compound  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
colours  it  of  a  beautiful  blue.^  De  Vry  ^  states  that  the  essential  oil 
after  this  treatment  deviates  the  ray  to  the  right. 

The  resin  contains,  like  that  of  copaiba,  a  small  proportion  of  a 
crystallizable  acid  which  may  be  removed  by  warming  it  with  ammonia  in 
weak  alcohol.     That  part  of  the  resin  which  is  insoluble  even  in  absolute 

'  0'944    according    to    Werner  ;    0'931  *  This  magniGcent  colouring  matter  is  no 

(AShaaghnessy  ;  0928  De  Vr>'  (1857).  dissolved  by  ether. 

3  P/furm.  Joarn.  xvi.  ^1^57^  *il^ 

r.   > 
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alcohol/  we  found  to  be  uncrystallizable.    The  Ghirgunic  Acid  as  t> 
crystallized  resinous  acid  is  called  by  Werner,*  but  which  it  is  moi\ 
correct  to  write  GiirjuniCy  may  consequently  be  prepared  by  extract- 
ing the  resin  with  alcohol  ('838)  and  mixing  the  solution  with  ammonia 
From  the  ammoniacal  solution  gurjunic  acid  is  precipitated  on  addition 
of  a  mineral  acid,  and  if  it  is  again  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol  it 
may  be  procured  in  the  form  of  small  crystalline  crusts.     From  the 
specimen  under  examination  we  were  not  successful  in  obtaining  in- 
dubitable crystals. 

Gurjunic  acid,  C**H®0®  according  to  Werner,  melts  at  220**  C,  and 
concretes  again  at  180°  C. ;  it  begins  to  boil  at  260®  G.,  yet  at  the 
same  time  decomposition  takes  place.  By  assigning  to  this  acid  the 
formula  €**H^0*  -h  SH^O,  which  agrees  well  with  Werner's  analytical 
results,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  hydrate  of  abietinic  acid,  the  chemical 
behaviour  of  which  is  perfectly  analogous.  Gurjunic  acid  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  0*838,  but  not  in  weak  alcohol ;  it  is  dissolved  also  by  ether, 
benzol,  or  sulphide  of  carbon  (Werner). 

In  copaiba  from  Maracaibo,  Strauss  (1865)  discovered  Metacopaivk 
Add  which  is  probably  identical  with  gurjunic ;  the  former  however 
fuses  at  206°  C. 

The  amorphous  resin  forming  the  chief  bulk  of  the  residue  of  the 
distillation  of  the  balsam,  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  exact  analysia. 
We  find  that  after  complete  desiccation  it  is  not  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol 

Commerce — Gurjun  balsam  is  exported  from  Singapore,  Moulmein, 
Akyab  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  is  a  common  article  of  trade 
in  Siam.  It  is  likewise  produced  in  Ganara  in  Southern  India.  It  is 
occasionally  shipped  to  Europe.  More  than  20001b  were  oflfered  far 
sale  in  London  under  the  name  of  East  Indian  Balsam  Capivi,  4th 
October,  1855 ;  and  in  October  1858  a  no  less  quantity  than  45  casks 
appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  a  London  drug-broker.  It  is  now  not 
unfrequent  in  the  London  drug  sales. 

Uses — In  medicine  it  has  hitherto  been  employed  only  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  copaiba,  and  chiefly  in  the  hospitals  of  India. 

In  the  East  its  great  use  is  as  a  natural  varnish,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  pigments  ;  and  also  as  a  substitute  for  tar  as  an  appUca- 
tion  to  the  seams  of  boats,  and  for  preserving  timber  from  the  attacks  ol 
the  white  ant. 

MALVACEAE. 

RADIX  ALTHiEiE. 

Marshmallow  Root ;  F.  Racine  de  Chciviauve  ;  G.  Eibischttmrzd, 

Botanical  Origin — Althoea  officinalis  L,  the  marshmallow,  grows  ii 
moist  places  throughout  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  temperate  parts  c 
Western  and  Northern  Asia,  but  is  by  no  means  universally  distributee 
It  prefers  saline  localities  such  as  in  Spain  the  salt  marshes  of  Saragossf 
the  low-lying  southern  coasts  of  France  near  Montpellier,  Souther 
Eussia,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  salt-springs  in  Central  Europa 

^  The  sample  of  gnnun  balsam  examined  *  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xvii.  545. 

by  Werner  as  well  as  the  resin  it  contained 
frejv  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  potash  lye. 
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In  Britain  it  occurs  in  the  low  grounds  bordering  the  Thames  below 
London,  and  here  and  there  in  many  other  spots  in  the  south  of  England 
and  of  Ireland. 

The  cultivated  marshmaUow  thrives  as  far  north  as  Throndhjem  in 
Norway,  and  has  been  naturalized  in  North  America  (salt  marshes  of 
New  England  and  New  York)  and  Australia.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in 
Bavaria  and  Wtirtemberg. 

History — Marshmallow  had  many  uses  in  ancient  medicine,  and  is 
described  hj  Dioscorides  as  *A\6ala,  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek  verb 
okBav,  to  heal. 

The  diffusion  of  the  plant  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  was  pro- 
moted by  Charlemagne  who  enjoined  ^  its  culture  (a.d.  812)  imder  the 
name  of  *'  Mismalvas,  id  est  alteas  quod  dicitur  ibischa." 

Descriptiob — The  plant  has  a  perennial  root  attaining  about  a  foot 
in  length  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  medicinal  use  the  biennial  roots 
of  the  cultivated  plant  are  chiefly  employed.  When  fresh  they  are 
externally  yellowish  and  wrinkled,  white  within  and  of  tender  fleshy 
texture.  Previous  to  drying  the  thin  outer  and  a  portion  of  the  middle 
bark  are  scraped  off,  and  the  small  root  filaments  are  removed.  The  drug 
thus  prepared  and  dried  consists  of  simple  whitish  sticks  6  to  8  inches 
long,  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger  to  that  of  a  quUl,  deeply  furrowed 
longitudinally  and  marked  with  brownish  scars.  Its  central  portion 
which  ia  pure  white  breaks  with  a  short  fracture,  but  the  bark  is  tough 
and  fibrous.  The  dried  root  is  rather  flexible  and  easily  cut.  Its  trans- 
veree  section  shows  the  central  woody  column  of  undulating  outline 
separated  fix)m  the  thick  bark  by  a  fine  dark  line  shaded  off  outwards. 

The  root  has  a  peculiar  though  very  faint  odour  and  is  of  rather 
mawkish  and  insipid  taste,  and  very  slimy  when  chewed. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  greater  part  of  the  bark  consists  of 
liber,  abounding  in  long  soft  fibres,  to  which  the  toughness  of  the  cortical 
tissue  is  due.  They  are  branched  and  form  bundles  each  containing 
from  3  to  30  fibres  separated  by  parenchymatous  tissue.  Of  the  cortical 
parenchyme  many  cells  are  loaded  with  starch  granules,  others  contain 
stellate  groups  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  and  a  considerable  number  of  some- 
what larger  cells  are  tilled  with  mucilage.  The  last-named  on  addition 
of  alcohol  is  seen  to  consist  of  different  layers. 

The  woody  part  is  made  up  of  pitted  or  scalariform  vessels,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  ligneous  cells  and  separated  by  a  parenchymatous  tissue, 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  bark.  On  addition  of  an  alkali,  sections  of  the 
root  assume  a  bright  yellow  hue. 

Chemical  Composition — The  mucilage  in  the.(J^y  root  amounts  to 
about  25  per  cent,  and  the  starch  to  as  much  more.  The  former  appears 
from  the  not  very  accordant  analyses  of  Schmidt  and  of  Mulder  to  agree 
with  the  formula  C^^H^^O^^,  thus  differing  from  the  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic  by  one  molecule  less  of  water.  It  likewise  differs  in  being  pre- 
cipitable  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  show 
the  behaviour  of  cellulose,  as  it  does  not  turn  blue  by  iodine  when  mois- 
tened with  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  not  soluble  in  ammoniacal  solution 
of  oxide  of  copper. 

^  Pertz,  AfonumerUa  Germania  histarica,  Legum  torn.  i.  (1835)  ISl.—Jbischa  from  the 
Greek  IfiUicos. 
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The  root  also  coutains  pectin  and  sugar  (cane*sugar  according  * 
Wittstock),  and  a  trace  of  fatty  oil  Tannin  is  found  in  veiy  sma 
quantity  in  the  outer  bark  alone. 

In  1826  Bacon,  a  pharmacien  of  Caen,  obtained  from  althaea  ro 
crystals  of  a  substance  at  first  regarded  as  peculiar,  but  subsequent] 
identified  with  Asparagin,  C^H^N^O',  H^O.  It  had  been  previous! 
prepared  (1805)  by  Vauquelin  and  Robiquet  from  asparagus  and  is  noi 
known  to  be  a  widely-diffused  constituent  of  plants.^  Marshmallo\ 
root  does  not  yield  niore  than  0*8  to  2*0  per  cent.  Asparagin  crystal 
lizes  in  large  prisms  or  octohedra  of  the  rhombic  system ;  it  is  near! 
tasteless  and  appears  destitute  of  physiological  action.  It  is  quite  pei 
manent  whether  in  the  solid  state  or  dissolved,  but  is  easily  decom 
posed  if  the  solution  contains  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  rool 
which  act  as  a  ferment.  Leguminous  seeds,  yeast  or  decayed  chees 
induce  the  same  change,  the  final  product  of  which  is  succinate  c 
ammonium,  the  asparagin  taKing  the  elements  of  water  and  hydroge: 
set  free  by  the  fermentation,  thus — 

C*H8N20»+  H^O  +  2H  =2NH*,  C*H*0* 

Aspuragin  Succinate  of  Animonium 

Under  the  influence  of  acids  or  bases,  or  even  by  the  prolonge 
boiling  of  its  aqueous  solution,  asparagin  is  converted  into  Asparta^ 
of  Ammonium,  C*H®(NH^)NO*,  of  which  it  contains  the  elements. 

These  transformations,  especially  the  former,  are  undergone  by  tl 
asparagin  in  the  root,  if  the  latter  has  been  imperfectly  dried,  or  hi 
been  kept  long,  or  not  very  dry.  Under  such  conditions,  the  asparagi 
gradually  disappears,  and  the  root  then  yields  a  yellow  decoctio: 
sometimes  having  a  disagreeable  odour  of  butyric  acid.  There  is  i 
doubt  that  a  protein-substance  here  acts  as  a  ferment. 

The  peeled  root  dried  at  100°  C.  and  incinerated  afforded  us  4*88  < 
ash,  rich  in  phosphates. 

Udes — Althaea  is  taken  as  a  demulcent ;  it  is  sometimes  also  applie 
(Is  an  emollient  poultice.  It  is  far  more  largely  used  on  the  continei 
than  in  England. 


FRUCTUS  HIBISCI  ESCULENTI. 

Capsulcc  Hibisci  cscnilenti ;    Okro,  Ohray  Betidi-kai^ ;  F.  Oomho  (in  tl 

French  Colonies). 

Botanical  Origin — Hibiscus  csculevtus  L.  (Ahelmoschiis  esculent 
OuilL  ct  Pcrr.)  an  herbaceous  annual  plant  2  to  3  feet  high,  indigene 
to  the  Old  World  (Africa  ?),  but  now  cultivated  in  all  tropical  countri( 

History — The  Spanish  Moors  appear  to  have  been  well  acquaint 
with  Hibiscus  esculentus  which  was  known  to  them  by  the  same  nai 
that  it  has  in  Persian  at  the  present  day — Bdmiyah,  Abul-Abbas  < 
Xebati,  a  native  of  Seville  learned  in  plants,  who  visited  Egypt 

^  It  plays  an  Interesting  part  in  the  ger-  Pfeffer  in  Pringsheim's  JaJirh.  f.  vnsa.  h 

mination  of    the  seeds  of   ]>apilionaceous  1872.  538 — 664. 

plants.     It  isabimdant  in  the  young  plants,  *  Okro  or  Okra  are  common  names  for  1 

out  in  most  it  speedily  disappears.    Its  pre-  plant  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.     Ben 

sence  can  lie  proved  in  the  juice  by  means  rcai,  a  Canarcso  and  Tamil  word,  is  used 

of  the  microscope  and  absolute  alcohol,  in  Europeans  in  the  South  of  India. 
which  Jstter  asparagin  is  insoluble.      See 
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A.D.  1216,  describes^  in  iinmistakeable  terms  the  form  of  the  plant,  its 
seeds  and  fruit,  which  last  he  remarks  is  eaten  when  young  and  tender 
with  meat  by  the  Egyptians.  The  plant  was  figured  among  Egyptian 
plants  in  1592  by  Prosper  Alpinus  *  who  mentions  its  uses  as  an  ex- 
ternal emollient 

It  is  noticed  in  the  present  work  from  the  circumstance  that  it  has  a 
place  in  the  Pharmacoposia  of  India. 

Description — The  fruit  is  a  thin  capsule,  4  to  6  or  more  inches  long 
and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  oblong,  pointed,  with  5.  to  7  ridges  cor- 
responding to  the  valves  and  cells,  each  of  which  latter  contains  a  single 
row  of  round  seeds.  It  is  covered  with  rough  hairs  and  is  green  when 
fresh ;  it  has  a  slightly  sweet  mucilaginous  taste  and  a  weak  herbaceous 
odour.  Like  many  other  plants  of  the  order.  Hibiscus  esculenttis  abounds 
in  all  its  parts  With  insipid  mucilage. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^A  characteristic  part  for  microscopic 
examination  are  the  hairs  of  the  fruit.  They  exhibit  at  the  base  one 
large  cell,  but  their  elongated  and  often  slightly  curved  end  is  built 
Tip  of  a  considerable  number  of  small  cells,  without  any  solid  contents. 
The  middle  and  outer  zone  of  the  pericarp  shows  enormous  holes  filled 
up  with  colourless  mucilage.  In  polarized  light  it  is  easily  seen  to  be 
composed  of  successive  layers. 

Chemical  Composition  —  It  is  probable  that  the  fruits  con- 
tain the  same  mucilage  as  Althcea,  but  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
investigating  the  fact.  Popp  who  examined  them  green  in  Eg)rpt,  states  ^ 
that  they  abound  in  pectin,  starch  and  mucilage.  He  found  that  when 
dried  they  afforded  2  to  2*4  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  an  ash  rich  in  salts 
of  lime,  potash  and  magnesia.  The  ripe  seeds  gave  2*4 — 2*5  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen ;  their  ash  24  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Uses — The  fresh  or  dried,  unripe  fruits  are  used  in  tropical  coimtries 
as  a  demulcent  like  marshmallow,  or  as  an  emollient  poultice,  for  which 
latter  purpose  the  leaves  may  also  be  employed.  They  are  more  im- 
portant from  an  economic  point  of  view,  being  much  employed  for 
thickening  soups  or  eaten  boiled  as  a  vegetable.  The  root  has  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Althoca}  The  plant  yields  a 
good  fibre. 


STERCULIACEiE. 

OLEUM  CACAO. 

Buiyrura  Cacao,  Oleum  Theobroviatis ;  Cacao  Butter,  Oil  of  Thcobrovia  ; 
F.  Beurre  de  Cacao ;  G.  Cacaohutter,  Cacaotalg, 

Botanical  Origin — Cacao  seeds  (from  which  Cacao  Butter  is  ex- 
racted)  are  furnished  by  Theohroma  Cacao  L,  and  apparently  also  by 
Th.  leiocarpum  Bernoulli,   ITi,  pentagonum  Bern.,  and  Th.   Sahman- 

'  Ibn  Baytar,  Sontheimer's  translation,  i.  '  Archiv   der   Pharmacie,    cxcv.    (1871) 

18  ;  Wiistenfeld,  Oeschichte  d.  Arab,  AerzU  142. 

tc.  1840.  118.  *  Delia  Sndda,  JUp.  de  Pharm.,  Janvier, 

*  J>€  plant.  jEgypt.,  Venet.  15d2.    cap.  1860.  229. 

r. 
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nianum  Bem.^  These  trees  aie  fouod  in  the  northern  parts  of  SoTrt;]i 
America  and  in  Central  America  as  far  as  Mexico,  both  in  a  wild 
state  and  in  cultivation. 

History — Cacao  butter  was  prepared  and  described  by  Homberg ' 
as  early  as  1695,  at  which  time  it  appears  to  have  had  no  particular 
application. 

An  essay  published  at  Tubingen  in  1735'  called  attention  to  it  as 
**  novum  atque  commendatissimum  medicamentum."  A  little  later  it  is 
mentioned  by  Geoffroy  *  who  says  that  it  is  obtained  either  by  boiling 
or  by  expressing  the  seeds,  that  it  is  recommended  as  the  basis  of  cos- 
metic pomades  and  as  an  application  to  chapped  lips  and  nipples,  and 
to  haemorrhoids. 

Production — Cacao  butter  is  procured  for  use  in  pharmacy  ftom 
the  manufacturers  of  chocolate  who  obtain  it  by  pressing  the  wanned 
seeds.  These  in  the  shelled  state  yield  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  oiL 
The  natural  seeds  consist  of  about  12  per  cent  of  shell  (testa)  and  88 
of  kernels  (cotyledons). 

Description — At  ordinary  temperatures  cacao  butter  is  a  light 
yellowish,  opaque,  dry  substance,  usually  supplied  in  the  form  of  oblong 
tablets  having  somewhat  the  aspect  of  white  Windsor  soap.  Though 
unctuous  to  touch,  it  is  brittle  enough  to  break  into  fragments 'wh en 
struck,  exhibiting  a  dull  waxy  fracture.  It  has  a  pleasant  odour  of 
chocolate  and  melts  in  the  mouth  with  a  bland  agreeable  taste.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  0*961 ;  its  fusing  point  29°  to  30''  C. 

Examined  imder  the  microscope  by  polarized  light,  cacao  butter  is 
seen  to  consist  of  minute  crystals.  It  is  dissolved  by  20  parts  of  boiling 
absolute  alcohol,  but  on  cooling  separates  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
liquid  retains  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  in  solution.  The  fat  separated 
after  refrigeration  is  found  to  have  lost  most  of  its  chocolate  flavour. 
Litmus  is  not  altered  by  the  hot  alcoholic  solution. 

Cacao  butter  in  small  fragments  is  slowly  dissolved  by  double  its 
weight  of  benzol  in  the  cold  (10°  C),  but  by  keeping  partially  separates 
in  crystalline  warts. 

Chemical  Composition — The  fat  under  notice  is  composed  in 
common  with  others,  of  several  bodies  which  by  saponification  furnish 
glycerin  and  fatty  acids.  Among  the  latter  occurs  in  small  proportion 
oleic  acid,^  contained  in  that  part  of  the  cacao  butter  which  remains 
dissolved  in  cold  alcohol  as  above  stated.  In  fact  by  evaporating  that 
solution  a  soft  fat  is  obtained.  But  the  chief  constituent  of  cacao  butter 
appears  to  be  stearin.  Palmitin  also  occurs,  and  another  compound 
of  glycerin  containing  probably  an  acid  of  the  same  series  richer  in 
carbon, — perhaps  arachic  acid,  C^H^^O^. 

Uses — Cacao  butter  which  is  remarkable  for  having  but  little  ten- 
dency to  rancidity,  has  long  been  used  in  continental  pharmacy  ;  it  was 

'  BeTuovillif  Uehersichtder  bis  jetztbekann-  ii.  depuLs  1686  jasqn'^  1699,  Paris,  1783. 

t€n  ArUn  von  Theobroma. — Reprinted  from  p.  248. 

I>eiikschriftenderSchweizerUchmO€sellschaft  '  B.  D.  Mauchart  prseside — dissertatio  : 

filr  Naturwissenschaften,  xxiv.  (Zurich  1869)  Butyrtim  Cacao.  Itesp.  Theoph.  Hoffmann. 

40.  376.  *  Tract,  de  Mat.  Med.  ii.  (1741)  409. 

'  Hvtt.  fL  VAcad.  Roy.  dss  Sciences^  tome  •  See  article  Amygdalae  dulees. 
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introduced  into  England  a  few  years  ago   as  a   convenient  basis  for 
suppositories  and  pessaries. 

Adulteration — The  description  given  of  the  drug  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  means  of  ascertaining  its  purity. 


LINEiE. 

SEMEN  LINI. 

Linseed,  Flax  Seed  ;  F.  Semence  de  Lin  ;  G.  Leinsam^n,  Flachssamen. 

Botanical  Origin — Linum  usitatiasimum  L.,  Common  Flax,  is  an 
annual  plant,  native  of  the  Old  World  where  it  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  remotest  times.  It  sows  itself  as  a  weed  in  tilled  ground  and  is 
DOW  found  in  all  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the  globe.  Heer 
r^ards  it  as  a  variety  evolved  by  cultivation  from  the  perennial  L, 
angustifolium  Huds. 

History — The  history  of  flax,  its  textile  fibre  and  seed,  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  human  civilization.  The  whole  process  of  con- 
verting the  plant  into  a  fibre  fit  for  weaving  into  cloth  is  frequently 
depicted  on  the  wall-paintings  of  the  Egyptian  tombs.^  The  grave- 
clothes  of  the  old  Egyptians  were  made  of  flax,  and  the  use  of  the  fibre 
in  Egypt  may  be  traced  back,  according  to  linger,^  as  far  as  the  23rd 
century  RC.  The  old  literature  of  the  Hebrews^  and  Greeks  con- 
tains frequent  reference  to  tissues  of  flax ;  and  fabrics  woven  of  flax 
have  actually  been  discovered  together  with  fruits  and  seeds  of  the 
plant  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  pile-dwellings  bordering  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland.* 

The  seed  in  ancient  times  played  an  important  part  in  the  alimenta- 
tion of  man.  Among  the  Greeks,  Alcman  in  the  7th  century  B.C.,  and 
the  historian  Thucydides,  and  among  the  Romans  Pliny,  mention  linseed 
as  employed  for  human  food.  The  roasted  seed  is  still  eaten  by  the 
Abyssinians.* 

Theophrastus  (3rd  century  B.C.)  expressly  alludes  to  the  mucilaginous 
and  oily  properties  of  the  seed.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  were  acquainted 
with  its  medical  application  both  external  and  internal.  The  latter,  as 
well  as  Coliunella,  exhaustively  describes  flax  under  its  agricultural 
aspect  In  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  De  pretiis  rerum  vena- 
lium^  dating  A.D.  301,  linseed  is  quoted  150  denarii,  sesam^  seed  200, 
hemp  seed  80,  and  poppy  seed  150,  the  modivs  castrensis,  equal  to  about 
880  cubic  inches.^  The  propagation  of  flax  in  Northern  Europe  as  of 
so  many  other  useful  plants  was  promoted  by  Charlemagne.^ 

Description— The  capsule  which  is  globose  splits  into  5  carpels 
each  containing  two  seeds  separated  by  a  partition.     The  seeds  are  of 

'  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypliaru,  iii.  (1837)  **  A.  de  Candolle,  Oiogr.  Botanigue,  835. 

138,  &c.  •  See  p.  61,  note  2. 

»  SitzungsberiM  der    Wiener  Akademie,  ''The  English  imperial  gallon  =  277*27 

Juni  1866.  cubic  inches. 

*  Exod.  ix.  31 ;  Lev.  xiii.  47,  48  ;  Isaiah  ®  For  further  historical  information    on 
xix.  9.  flax  in  ancient  times,  we  may  refer  to  Hehn, 

*  Heer  in  Trimen's /oum.  of  Bot.  i.  (1872)  Kulturpflanun  und  Hausthitxz  .  .  .  ^xVva. 
87.  WQ,  97,  430. 
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flattened,  elongated  ovoid  form  with  an  acute  edge,  and  a  slightly 
oblique  point  blunt  at  one  end.  They  have  a  brown,  glossy,  polished 
surface  which  under  a  lens  is  seen  to  be  marked  with  extremely  fine 
pits.  The  hilum  occupies  a  slight  hollow  in  the  edge  just  below  the 
apex.  The  testa  which  is  not  very  hard  encloses  a  thin  layer  of 
albumen  surrounding  a  pair  of  large  cotyledons  having  at  their  pointed 
extremity  a  straight  embryo.  The  seeds  of  different  countries  vary 
from  J  to  i  of  an  inch  in  length,  those  produced  in  warm  regions 
being  larger  than  those  grown  in  cold.  We  find  that  6  seeds  of 
Sicilian  Imseed,  13  of  Black  Sea  and  17  of  Archangel  linseed  weigh 
respectively  one  grain. 

When  immersed  in  water,  the  seeds  become  surrounded  by  a  thin, 
slippery,  colourless,  mucous  envelope,  which  quickly  dissolves  as  a 
neutral  jelly,  while  the  seed  slightly  swells  and  loses  its  polish.  The 
seed  when  masticated  has  a  mucilaginous  oily  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  examining  the  testa  under  almond 
oil  or  oil  of  turpentine,  the  outlines  of  the  epidermal  cells  are  not  dis- 
tinctly visible.     But  under  dilute  glycerin  or  in  water  the  epidemrxis 
quickly  swells  up  to  3  or  4  times  its  original  thickness ;  on  warming, 
the  entire  epidermis  is  resolved  into  mucilage,  except  a  thin  skeleton    of 
cell-walls,  which  withstands  even  the  action  of  caustic  lye.     The  fior- 
mation   of  the   mucilage   may  be    conveniently   studied  by  the   ixse 
of  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  with  which  thin  sections  of  the  testa 
should  be  moistened.    Other  structural  peculiarities  may  be  seen  if  th^y 
are  imbued  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  washed,  and  then  mois- 
tened with  a  solution  of  iodine.     The  application  of  polarized  ligb^ 
is  also  useful.     By  the  latter  means  crystalloid  granules  of  albuHii- 
noid  matter  become  visible  if  the  sections   are  examined  under  oU- 
The  tissue  of  the  albumen  and  the  cotyledons   abounds  in  drops  of 
fatty  oil. 

Chemical  Composition — The  constituent  of  chief  importance  is 
the  fixed  oil  which  the  seed  contains  to  about  J  of  its  weight.  The 
proportion  obtained  by  pressure  on  a  large  scale  is  20  to  30  per  cent 
varying  with  the  quality  of  the  seed.  The  oil  when  pressed  with- 
out heat  and  when  fresh  has  but  little  colour,  is  without  unpleasant 
taste,  and  does  not  solidify  till  cooled  to  —20°  C.  The  commercial 
oil  however  is  dark  yellow  and  has  a  sharp  repulsive  taste  and 
odour.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  after  having  been  heated 
with  oxide  of  lead,  it  quickly  dries  up  to  a  transparent  varnish  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Linoxyn  C^H^O^^.  The  crude  oil  increases  in  weight 
11  to  12  per  cent,  although  at  the  same  time  its  glycerin  is  destroyed  by 
oxidation. 

By  saponification,  linseed  oil  yields  glycerin,  and  95  per  cent,  of 
fatty  acids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Linoleic  Acid,  C^^H^O-,  ^  accompanied 
by  some  oleic,  palmitic,  and  myristic  acid.  The  action  of  the  air 
transforms  linoleic  acid  into  the  resinoid  Oxylinoleic  Acid  C^^HW)^ 
Linoleic  acid  appears  to  be  contained  in  all  drying  oils,  notably  in 
that  of  poppy  seed.  It  is  not  homologous  either  with  ordinary  fatty 
acids  or  with  the  oleic  acid  of  oil  of  almonds,  C^H^O^.     The  chemistry 

^  Formuh  of  Siisscpguth  (186;")) ;  C"H*»0«  according  to  Mulder. 
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of  the  dr3'ing  oils,  especially  those  of  linseed  and  poppy,  has  been  parti- 
cularly investigated  by  Mulder.^ 

The  viscid  mucilage  of  linseed  cannot  be  filtered  till  it  has  been 
boiled.  It  contains  in  the  dry  state  raore  than  10  per  cent,  of  mineral 
substances,  when  freed  from  which  and  dried  at  110°  C.  it  corre- 
sponds like  althaea-mucilage,  to  the  formula  C^^H^O^^.  The  seeds  by 
exhaustion  with  cold  or  warm  water  afford  of  it  about  15  per  cent. 
By  boiling  nitric  acid  it  yields  crystals  of  mucic  acid.  Its  chemical 
relations  are  therefore  those  of  gum  and  not  of  soluble  cellulose. 

Linseed  contains  about  4  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  corresponding  to 
about  25  per  cent,  of  protein-substances.  After  expression  of  the  oil 
these  substances  remain  in  the  cake  so  completely  that  the  latter  con- 
tains 5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  constitutes  a  very  important  article 
for  feeding  cattle. 

In  the  ripe  state  linseed  is  altogether  destitute  of  starch,  though 
this  substance  is  found  in  the  immature  seed  in  the  very  cells  which 
subsequently  yield  the  mucilage.  The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  in 
analogous  cases  to  be  a  product  of  the  transformation  of  starch. 

The  amount  of  water  retained  by  the  air-dry  seed  is  about 
9  per  cent. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  linseed,  chiefly  phosphates  of  potas* 
slum,  magnesium,  and  calcium,  amount  on  an  average  to  3  per  cent., 
and  pass  into  the  mucilage.  By  treating  thin  slices  of  the  testa  and 
its  adhering  inner  membrane  with  ferrous  sulphate,  it  is  seen  that 
this  integument  is  the  seat  of  a  small  amount  of  tannin. 

Production  and  Commerce — Flax  is  cultivated  on  the  largest 
scale  in  Bussia,  from  which  country  there  was  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1872,  linseed  to  the  value  of  3  millions  sterling. 
The  shipments  were  made  in  about  equal  proportion  from  the  northern 
and  the  southern  ports  of  Russia. 

The  imports  from  India  in  the  same  year  amounted  in  value  to 
£1,144,942,  and  from  Germany  and  Holland  to  £144,108.  The  total 
import  in  1872  was  1,514,947  quarters,  value  £4,513,842. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  in  Great  Britain  appears  to  be  declining. 
The  area  under  this  crop  in  1870  was  23,957  acres;  in  1871,  17,366 
acres;  in  1872,  15,357  acres;  and  in  1873,  14,683  acres.  The  last- 
named  area  reckoning  the  yield  at  2  to  2^  quarters  of  seed  per  acre 
would  represent  a  production  of  about  30,000  to  38,000  quarters. 

In  English  price-currents,  eight  sorts  of  linseed  are  enumerated, 
namely,  English,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Egyptian,  Black  Sea  and  Azof, 
Petersburg,  Riga,  Archangel.  The  first  three  appear  to  fetch  the 
highest  prices. 

Uses — In  medicine,  linseed  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  poultice, 
which  may  be  made  either  of  the  seed  simply  ground  or  of  the  pulver- 
ized cake.  In  either  case  the  powder  should  not  be  long  stored,  as  the 
oil  in  the  comminuted  seed  is  rapidly  oxidized  and  fatty  acids  pro- 
duced. An  infusion  of  the  seeds  called  Linseed  Tea  is  a  common 
popular  demulcent  remedy. 

*  His   nnmerons   investigations    on    this      Gennan    translation :    O.    J.   Mulder,  Die 
subject  have  been  published  in  a  separate      Oh^mie  dtr  auStrochn^vdjtn  OcU  .  .  "ft^stWu, 
pamphlet,   of  which  we  have  before  us  a       J  867,  pp.  255. 
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Adulteration — Linseed  is  very  liable  to  adulteration  with  oth< 
seeds,  especially  when  the  commodity  is  scarce.  The  admixture  i 
question  is  due  in  part  to  careless  harvesting  and  in  part  to  intention! 
additions.  In  1864  the  impure  condition  of  the  linseed  shipped  to  tl 
English  market  had  become  so  detrimental  to  the  trade  that  the  in 
porters  and  crushers^  founded  an  association  called  The  Linseed  Assi 
ciation  of  London,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  refuse  all  lir 
seed  containing  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  foreign  seeds,  and  this  ste 
very  rapidly  improved  the  quality  of  the  article.^ 

As  the  druggist  has  to  purchase  linseed  meal,  he  must  of  necet 
sity  rely  to  some  extent  on  the  character  of  the  oil-presser  from  whoi 
he  derives  his  supplies.  The  presence  of  the  seeds  of  Cniciferce  (e 
rape  and  mustard)  which  is  common,  may  be  recognized  by  the  pur 
gent  odour  of  the  essential  oil  which  they  develope  in  contact  wit 
water.  The  introduction  of  cereals  would  also  be  easily  discovered  b 
iodine,  which  strikes  no  blue  colour  in  a  decoction  of  linseed.  Tl 
microscope  will  also  afford  important  aid  in  the  examination  of  linsee 
cake  or  meal. 

ZYGOPHYLLEiE. 

LIGNUM  GUAIACI. 

Lignum  sanction ;    Guaiacum  Wood,  Lignum  Vitce ;   F.  Bois  de  Gayac 

G.  Gxiaiakholz,  Pockhoh 


iz. 


Botanical  Origin — This  wood  is  furnished  by  two  West  India 
species  of  Guaiacum,  namely : — 

1.  0.  officinale  L.,  ^  middle-sized  or  low  evergreen  tree,  with  ligl 
blue  flowers,  paripinnate  leaves  having  ovate,  very  obtuse  leaflets  in  1 
less  often  in  3  pairs,  and  2-celled  fruits.  It  grows  in  Cuba,  Jamaic 
(abundantly  on  the  arid  plains  of  the  south  side  of  the  island),  Le 
Gonaives  in  the  N.W.  of  Hayti  (plentiful),  St.  Domingo,  Martiniqui 
St  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Trinidad,  and  the  northern  coast  of  the  Sout 
American  continent.  This  tree  affords  the  Lignum  Vitae  of  Jamaic 
(of  which  very  little  is  imported),  a  portion  of  that  shipped  from  th 
ports  of  Hayti,  and  probably  the  small  quantity  exported  by  the  Unite 
States  of  Colombia. 

2.  G,  sanctum  L,  a  tree  much  resembling  the  preceding,  but  distil 
guishable  by  its  leaves  having  3  to  4  pairs  of  leaflets  which  are  ver 
obliquely  obovate  or  oblong,  passing  into  rhomboid-ovate,  and  mucroni] 
late ;  and  a  5-celled  fruit.  It  is  found  in  Southern  Florida,  the  Baham 
Islands,  Key  West,  Cuba,  St.  Domingo  (including  the  part  called  Hayti 
and  Puerto  Eico,  and  is  certainly  the  source  of  the  small  but  exceller 
Lignum  VitsB  exported  from  the  Bahamas  as  well  as  of  some  of  ths 
shipped  from  Hayti. 

History — There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  earliest  importation 
of  Lignum  Vitae  were  obtained  from  St.  Domingo,  of  which  islanc 
Oviedo^  who  landed  in  America  in  1514  mentions  the  tree,  under  th 
name  of  Guayacan,  as  a  native.     He  points  out  its  fruits  as  yeUow  an 

*  Greenish  in    Year-Book  of  Pharmacy,  •  Xatural  Hystoria  dc  las  Jndicu,  Toled< 

1871.  690  ;  Pharm,  Joum.  Sept.  9,  1871.       1626.  fol.  xxxvii. 
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resembling  two  joined  lupines,  which  conld  only  be  said  with  reference 
to  0.  ojfficinah  and  would  not  apply  to  the  ovoid,  five-cornered  fruits  of 
G.  sanctum,  Oviedo  appears  however  to  have  been  aware  of  two  species, 
one  of  which  he  found  in  Espanola  (St.  Domingo)  as  well  as  in  Nagrando 
(Nicaragua),  and  the  other  in  the  island  of  St.  John  (Puerto  Eico), 
whence  it  was  called  Lignum  sanctum. 

The  first  edition  of  Oviedo  was  printed  in  1526 ;  but  some  years 
before  this  the  wood  must  have  been  known  in  Germany,  as  is  evident 
by  the  treatises  written  in  1517,  1518,  and  1519  by  Nicolaus  Poll,^ 
Leonard  Schmaus  *  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.^     The  last  which  gives  a 
tolerable  description  of   the  tree,  its  wood,  bark,  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties was  translated  into  English  in  1533  by  Thomas  Paynel,  canon  of 
Merton  Abbey,  and  published  in  London  in  1536  under  the  title—"  Of 
the  wood  called  Guaiacum  that  healeth  the  Frenche  Pockes  and  also  helpeth 
the  goute  in  the  feete,  the  stoone^  the  palsey,  lepree,  dropsy,  fallynge  euyll, 
and  other  dyseases!*    It  was  several  times  reprinted. 

Description* — The  wood  (always  known  in  commerce  as  Lignum 
Vitci)  as  imported  consists  of  pieces  of  the  stem  and  thick  branches, 
usually  stripped  of  bark,  and  often  weighing  a  hundredweight  each.  It 
is  remarkably  he^vy  and  compact.  Its  sp.  gr.  which  exceeds  that  of 
most  woods  is  about  1*3. 

Lignum  Vitae  is  mostly  imported  for  turnery,^  and  the  chips,  raspings 
and  shavings  are  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  seen  in  phar- 
macy. A  stem  7  to  8  inches  in  diameter  cut  transversely  exhibits  a 
light-yellowish  zone  of  sapwood  about  an  inch  wide,  enclosing  a  sharply 
defined  heartwood  of  a  dark  greenish  brown.  Both  display  alternate 
lighter  and  darker  layers,  which  especially  in  the  sapwood  are  further 
distinguished  by  groups  of  vessels.  In  this  manner  are  formed  a  large 
number  of  circles  resembling  annual  rings,  the  general  form  of  which  is 
evident,  though  the  individual  rings  are  by  no  means  well  defined. 
More  than  20  such  rings  may  be  counted  in  the  sapwood  of  a  log  such 
as  we  have  mentioned,  and  more  than  30  in  the  heartwood.  The  pith- 
less centre  is  usually  out  of  the  axis.  The  medullary  rays  are  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  but  may  be  seen  by  a  lens  to  be  very  numerous 
and  equidistant  The  pores  of  the  heartwood  may  be  distinguished  as 
containing  a  brownish  resin,  while  those  of  the  outermost  layer  of  sap- 
wood  are  empty. 

In  the  thickest  pieces  sapwood  is  wanting  and  even  in  stems  of 

about  a  foot  in  diameter  it  is  reduced  to  ^  of  an  inch.     It  is  of  looser 

texture  than  the  heartwood  and  floats  on  water,  whereas  the  latter  sinks. 

Both  sapwood  and  heartwood  owe  their  tenacity  to  a  peculiar  zigzag 

.  arrangement  of  the  woody  bundles.      The  sapwood  is  tasteless.     The 

^  DecuraMt/rbiGalliciperLi^umGhiaya-  of   which  authentic   specimens  have  been 

canum  libelliu,  printed  in  1535  hut  dated  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr.    G. 

19  Dec  1517,  8  pages  8^  Shadbolt,  display  the  same  appearance  as 

*  De  Morho  Gallico  tracUUus,  Salisburgi,  well  as  microscopic  structure. 

November  1618, — reprinted  in  the  Aphro-         *  Lignum  Vitae  is    much  used  for    the 

<(uuict»  of  Laisinus,  Lugd.  Bat.  1728.383.  wheels    (technically    "sheaves")    of   ships' 

—We  have  only  seen  the  latter.  blocks  (pulleys)  the  circumference  of  which 

'  UlrUhi  de  HuUen  equitis  de  Guaiaci^  ought  to  consist  of  the  white  sapwood.     It 

fwdidna  et  morho  gallico  liber  unus,  4°.  (26  *  is  also  required  for  caulking  mallets,  skittle 

chapters)  Moguntiae,  1519.  balls  and  for  the  large  baUs  used  in  American 

*  The  Lignum  Vits  of  Jamaica  {G.  offici-  bowling  alleys,  for  which  purpoB^  \\.  «^Wq\^ 
nail)  and  that  of  the  Bahamas  {O.  sanctum)^  be  as  sound  and  homog^neoua  a&  Yo«i5i^\«. 
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heartwood  has  a  faintly  aromatic  and  slightly  irritating  taste,  and  when 
heated  or  rubbed  emits  a  weak  agreeable  odour. 

The  bark  which  was  formerly  officinal  but  is  now  almost  obsolete,  is 
very  rich  in  oxalate  of  calcium  and  aftbixls  upon  incineration  not  less 
than  23  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  contains  a  resin  distinct  from  that  of  the 
wood,  and  also  a  bitter  acrid  principle. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  wood  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
pointed,  not  very  long,  ligneous  cells  (libriform),  traversed  by  one-celled 
rows  of  medullary  rays.  Tliere  are  also  thin  layers  of  parenchymatous 
tissue,  to  which  the  zones  apparent  in  a  tmnsverse  section  of  the  drug 
are  due.  The  pitted  vessels  are  comparatively  large  but  not  very 
numerous.  The  structure  of  the  sapwood  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
heartwood,  but  in  the  latter  the  ligneous  cells  are  tilled  with  resin. 
The  parenchymatous  cells  contain  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 

Chemical  Composition — The  only  constituent  of  any  interest  is 
the  resin  which  the  heartwood  contains  to  the  extent  of  about  a  fourth 
of  its  weight.  The  sapwood  aflbrded  us  091  and  the  heartwood  0"6 
per  cent,  of  ash. 

Commerce — Lignum  Vitaj  varies  much  in  estimation,  according 
size,  soundness,  and  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  logs.      The  best 
exported  from  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  whither  it  is  brought  from  't* 
interior  of  the  island.    The  quantity  shipped  from  this  port  during  IS 
was  1494  tons.^     That  obtained  from  the  Haytian  ports  of  the  sa  x 
island  is  much  less  esteemed  in  the  London  market. 

Some  small  wood  of  good  quality  comes  from  the  Bahamas,  and  i 
ordinary  quality,  also  small,  from  Jamaica.  From  the  latter  island,  t  J 
quantity  exported  in  1871  was  only  14  tons  ;  -  from  the  Bahamas  in  tl 
same  year  199  tons.^  Lignum  Vitaj  was  shipped  from  Santa  Marta  i 
1872  to  the  extent  of  115  tons.* 

Uses — Guaiacum  wood  is  only  retained  in  the  pharmacopoeia  as  ai 
ingredient  of  the  Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla.  It  is  probabl) 
inert,  at  least  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  administered.^ 

Adulteration — In  purchasing  guaiacum  chips  it  is  necessary  U 
observe  that  the  non-resinous  sapwood  is  absent,  and  still  more  tha 
there  is  no  admixture  of  any  other  wood.  A  spurious  form  of  the  dm; 
seems  to  be  by  no  means  rare  in  the  United  States.^ 

RESINA  GUAIACI. 

Guaiacum  Resin;  F.  Rdsine  de  Gayac ;  G.  Gnaiakharz. 

Botanical  Origin — Giiuiamin  officinale  L.,  see  preceding  article. 

History — Hutten"  in  1519  stated  that  guaiacum  wood  when  set  oi 
fire  exudes  a  blackish  resin  which  quickly  hardens,  but  of  which  h 

*  Consular  Reports  presented  to    Parlia-      immense  reputation,   consisted  in  the  tec 
ment,  Aug.  1872.  ministration  of  vast  quantities  of  the  deeoi 

*  Blue  Book — Island  of  Jamaica  for  1871.       tion,  the  patient  being  shut  up  in  a  wan 
'  Blue  Book  for  Colony  of  Bahamas  for      room  and  kept  in  bed. 

1871.  *  Schulz,    in   the   (Chicago)    PhannacU 

*  Consular  Reports,  Aug.  1873.  746.  Sept.  1873. 

'  The  ancient  treatment  of   syphilis  by  ^  Op.  cit.  at  p.  93. 

guaiacum  which  gained  for  the  drug  such 
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cnew  no  use.  The  resin  was  in  fact  introduced  into  medicine  much 
ater  than  the  wood.  The  first  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in 
«rhich  we  find  the  former  named,  is  that  of  1677. 

Production  ^ — In  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  whence  the  supplies  of 
juaiacum  resin  are  chiefly  derived,  the  latter  is  collected  from  the  stems 
of  the  trees,  in  part  as  a  natural  exudation,  and  in  part  as  the  result  of 
incisions  made  in  the  bark.  In  some  districts  as  in  the  island  of  Gonave 
near  Port-au-Prince,  another  method  of  obtaining  it  is  adopted.  A  log 
of  the  wood  is  supported  in  a  horizontal  position  above  the  ground  by 
two  upright  bars.     Each  end  of  the  log  is  then  set  on  fire,  and  a  large 

intoion  having  been  previously  made  in  the  middle,  the  melted  resin 

TUU8  out  therefrom  in  considerable  abundance. 

The  resin  is  collected  chiefly  from  G,  officinale^  which  affords  it  in 

greater  plenty  than  G.  sancimn. 

Description — ^The  resin  occurs  in  globular  tears  \  an  inch  to  1  inch 
in  diameter,  but  much  more  commonly  in  the  form  of  large  compact 
masses,  containing  fragments  of  wood  and  bark.  The  resin  is  brittle, 
breaking  with  a  clean,  glassy  fracture ;  in  thin  pieces  it  is  transparent 
and  appears  of  a  greenish  brown  hue.  The  powder  when  fresh  is 
grey,  but  becomes  gi*een  by  exposure  to  light  and  air.  It  has  a  slight 
balsamic  odour  and  but  little  taste,  yet  leaves  an  irritating  sensation 
in  the  throat. 

The  resin  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1"2.     It  fuses  at  85°  C,  emitting  a 
peculiar  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  benzoin.     It  is  easily  soluble  in 
acetone,  ether,  alcohol,  amylic  alcohol,  chloroform,  creasote,  caustic  alka- 
line solutions,  and  oil  of  cloves ;   but  is  not  dissolved  or  only  parti- 
ally by  other  volatile  oils,  benzol  or  bisulpliide  of  carbon.     By  oxidizing 
agents  it  acquires  a  fine  blue  colour,  well  shown  when  a  fresh  alcoholic 
solution  is  allowed  to  dry  up  in  a  very  thin  layer  and  this  is  then 
sprinkled  with  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  cliloride.     Eeducing 
agents  of  all  kinds,  and  heat  produce  decoloration.    An  alcoholic  solution 
may  be  thus  blued  and  decolorized  several  times  in  succession,  but  it 
loses  at  length  its  susceptibility.     This  remarkable  property  of  guaiacum 
^as  utilized  by  Schonbein  in  his  well-known  researches  on  ozone. 

Chemical  Composition — The  composition  of  guaificum  resin  was 
ascertained  by  Hadelich  (1862)  to  be  as  follows: — 

Guaiaconic  Acid 70*3 

Guaiaretic  Acid 10 '5 

Guaiac  Beta-resiu    .         . 9  8 

Gum 3-7 

Ash  constituents  .  .        .         .         .         .08 

Guaiacic  Acid,  colouring  matter  (Guaiac  yellow),  and  /  .^ 

impurities j 

1000 

If  the  mother  liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  potassium 
salt  of  guaiaretic  acid  {pidc  infra)  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  precipitate  washed  with  water,  ether  wUl  extract  from  the  mass 
Guaiaconic  Acid,  a  compound  discovered  by  Hadelich,  having  the  formula 
C®H*^0^^.     It  is  a  light  brown,  amorphous  substance,  fusing  at  100°  C. 

'  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Eugene  Nau  of      under  this  head,  as  well  as  for  some  interest- 
Port-au-Prince  for  the  information    given      ing  specimens. 
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it  is  without  acid  reaction  but  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates,  formii 
uncrystallizable  salts  easily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.     It  is  insolubi 
in  water,  benzol,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  dissolves  in  ether,  chlorc 
form,  acetic   acid   or  alcohol.      With   oxidizing  agents   it  acquires 
transient  blue  tint 

Guaiaretic  Acid,  C^H^OS  discovered  by  Hlasiwetz  in  1859,  may  h 
extracted  from  the  crude  resin  by  alcoholic  potash  or  by  quick  Urae 
With  the  former  it  produces  a  crystalline  salt ;  with  the  latter  an  amor- 
phous compound :  from  either,  the  liquid  which  contains  chiefly  a  salt  of 
guaiaconic  acid,  may  be  easily  decanted.  Guaiaretic  acid  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  one  of  the  salts  referred  to  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
crystaUizing  from  alcohol.  The  crystals,  which  are  soluble  also  in  ether, 
benzol,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide  or  acetic  acid,  but  neither  in 
ammonia  nor  in  water,  melt  below  80°  C.  and  may  be  volatilized  without 
decompositioiL     The  acid  is  not  coloured  blue  by  oxidizing  agents. 

After  the  extraction  of  the  guaiaconic  acid  there  remains  a  substance 
insoluble  in  ether  to  which  the  name  Guuiac  Beta-resin  has  been  apphed 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid  or  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  by  ether 
benzol,  chloroform  or  carbon  bisulphide  in  brown  flocks,  the  composition 
of  which  appears  not  greatly  to  ditfer  from  that  of  guaiaconic  acid. 

Guaiacic  Acid,  C^^H^^O®,  obtained  in  1841  by  Thierry  from  guaiacun 
wood  or  from  the  resin,  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles.  Hadelich  wai 
not  able  to  obtain  more  than  one  part  from  20,000  of  guaiacum  resLo. 

Hadelich's  Guaiac-yellmo,  the  colouring  matter  of  guaiacum  resin 
first  observed  by  Pelletier,  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  quadratic  octo 
hedra,  having  a  bitter  taste.  Like  the  other  constituents  of  the  resin,  i 
is  not  a  glucoside. 

The  decomposition-products  of  guaiacum  are  of  peculiar  interest 
On  subjecting  the  resin  to  diy  distillation  in  an  iron  retort  and  rectifyinj 
the  distillate,  Gimiacene  {Gimjol  of  Volckel),  C^H^O,  passes  over  a 
118°  C.  as  a  colourless  neutral  liquid  having  a  burning  aromatic  taste. 

At  205° — 210°  C,  there  pass  over  other  products,  Gnaiacol  (or  Pyro 
guaiacic  Acid  or  Guaiacyl-hydride),  C^H^O*,  and  Kreosol,  C®H^^O*.  Botl 
are  thickish,  aromatic,  colourless  liquids,  which  become  green  by  causti 
alk£dis,  blue  by  alkaline  earths,  and  are  similar  in  their  chemical  relation 
to  eugenic  acid.  Guaiacol  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  Gorup 
Besanez  (1868)  by  combining  iodide  of  methyl,  CH^I,  with  pyro 
catechin,  C^H^Ol 

After  the  removal  by  distillation  of  the  liquids  just  described,  then 
sublime  upon  the  further  application  of  heat,  pearly  crystals  of  Pyro 
giuiiacin,  C^H**0^  an  inodorous  substance  melting  at  180°  C.  Th\ 
same  compound  is  obtained  together  with  guaiacol  by  the  dry  distiUatioi 
of  guaiaretic  acid.  Pyroguaiacin  is  coloured  green  by  ferric  chloride 
and  blue  by  warm  sulphuric  acid.  The  similar  reactions  of  the  crudt 
resin  are  probably  due  to  this  substance  (Hlasiwetz). 

Beautiful  coloured  reactions  are  likewise  exhibited  by  two  new  acidi 
which  Hlasiwetz  and  Barth  obtained  (1864)  in  small  quantity  togethe: 
with  traces  of  fatty  volatile  acids,  by  melting  purified  resin  of  guaiacun 
with  potassium  hydrate.  One  of  them  is  isomeric  with  pyrocatechui( 
acid. 

Uses — Guaiacum  resin  is  reputed  diaphoretic  and  alterative.  It  is 
frequentiy  prescribed  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 
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Adulteration — The  drug  is  sometimes  imported  in  a  very  foul  con- 
dition and  largely  contaminated  with  impurities  arising  from  a  careless 
method  of  collection. 
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CORTEX   ANGOSTURA. 

CWftc  Chisparim;    AngofUura  Bark,   Cvsparia   Bark,    Carony  Bark; 
F.  Ecorce  cTAngvsture ;  G.  Angostura-Binde. 

Botanical  Origin — Galipea  Crisparia  St.  Hilaire  {G,  officinalis 
Hancock,  Bonplandia  trifoliata  Willd.),  a  small  tree,  12  to  15  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  growing  in  abundance  on  the 
mountains  of  San  Joaquin  de  Caroni  in  Venezuela,  between  7*  and  8® 
N.  lat  According  to  Hancock,^  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  tree, 
it  is  also  found  in  the  Missions  of  Tumeremo,  Uri,  Alta  Oracia,  and 
Cupapui,  districts  lying  eastward  of  the  Caroni  and  near  its  junction 
with  the  Orinoko.  The  bark  is  brought  into  commerce  by  way  of 
Trinidad. 

History — Angostura  Bark  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  Madrid  by 
Mutis  as  early  as  1759'  (the  year  before  he  left  Spain  for  South 
America),  but  it  was  certainly  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe  until 
much  later.  Its  real  introducer  was  Brande,  apothecary  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  father  of  the  distinguished  chemist  of  the  same  name, 
who  drew  attention  to  some  parcels  of  the  bark  imported  into  England 
in  1788.'  In  the  same  year  a  quantity  was  sent  to  a  Loudon  drug  firm 
by  Dr.  Ewer  of  Trinidad  who  describes  it  *  as  brought  to  that  island 
from  Angostura  by  the  Spaniards.  The  drug  continued  to  arrive  in 
Europe  either  by  way  of  Spain  or  England,  and  its  use  was  gradually 
diffused.  In  South  America  it  is  known  as  Quin-a  de  Caroni  and 
CaseariUa  del  Angostura, 

Description — The  bark  occurs  in  flattish  or  channeUed  pieces,  or  in 
quills  rarely  as  much  as  6  inches  in  length  and  mostly  shorter.  The 
flatter  pieces  are  an  inch  or  more  in  width  and  ^  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  outer  side  of  the  bark  is  coated  with  a  yellowish-grey  corky 
layer,  often  soft  enough  to  be  removeable  with  the  nail,  and  then  dis- 
playing a  dark  brown,  resinous  under  surface.  The  inner  side  is  light 
mwn  with  a  rough,  slightly  exfoliating  suriace  indicating  close  adhe- 
lion  to  the  wood,  strips  of  which  are  occasionally  found  attached  to  it 
the  obliquely  cut  edge  also  shows  that  it  is  not  very  easily  detached. 
The  bark  has  a  short,  resinous  fracture  and  displays  on  its  transverse 
edge  sharply  defined  white  points,  due  to  deposits  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 
It  has  a  bitter  taste  and  a  nauseous  musty  odour. 

Microscopic  Structure-^The  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  great 


^  ObtervtUians  on  the  Orayuri  or  Angiutura 
Bark  Tree^  —  Trans,  of  Medico-Botanical 
BacUiy,  lS2^-29.— Hancock  endeavoured  to 
proYe  his  tree  distinct  from  G.  Cusparia  St 
Hfl^  but  Fane  and  Don  who  subsequently 
eiamined  his  specimens  decided  that  the 
two  were  the  lame.  With  the  assistance 
of  Prol  Oliyer,  I  also  hare  examined  {^S71) 


Hancock's  plant,  comparing  it  with  his 
figure  and  other  specimens,  and  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  untenable 
as  a  distinct  species. — D.  H. 

*  Martiny,  Encyklopadie,  i.  (1843)  242. 

'  Brande,  Experiments  and  Oboervaiions  on 
the  Angustura  Bark,  1791.  2nd  ed.  179B. 

*  London  Med,  Joum  x.  ^.7%^^  \SV. 
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number  of  oil-cells  scattered  through  the  tissue  of  the  bark.  The; 
are  not  much  larger  than  the  neighbouring  parenchymatous  cells  an( 
are  loaded  with  yellowish  essential  oil  or  small  granules  of  resiii 
Numerous  other  cells  contain  bundles  of  needle-shaped  crystals  o 
oxalate  of  calcium  or  small  starch  granules.  The  liber  exhibits  bundlei 
of  yellow  fibres,  to  which  the  foliaceous  fracture  of  the  inner  barl 
is  due. 

Chemical  Composition — Angostura  bark  owes  its  peculiar  odoui 
to  an  essential  oil  which  it  was  found  by  Herzog  ^  to  yield  to  the  extent 
of  f  per  cent  According  to  this  chemist  it  has  the  compositioQ 
C^H^^O ;  it  is  probably  a  mixture  of  a  hydrocarbon  (C^^H®)  with  an 
oxygenated  oil.     Its  boiling  point  is  266**  C. 

The  bitter  taste  of  the  bark  is  attributed  to  a  substance  pointed  oat 
in  1833  by  Saladin  and  named  Ciisparin.  It  is  said  to  be  crystalline, 
neutral,  melting  at  45°  C,  soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  water,  pre- 
cipitable  by  tannic  acid.  The  bark  is  stated  to  yield  it  to  the  extent  of 
1*3  per  cent.  Herzog  endeavoured  to  prepare  it  but  without  success. 
A  cold  aqueous  infusion  of  angostura  bark  yields  an  abundant  red- 
brown  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride.  Thin  slices  of  the  bark  are  not 
coloured  by  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  so  that  tannin  appears  to  be 
absent. 

Uses — Angostura  bark  is  a  valuable  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  dysentery 
and  chronic  diarrhcBa,  but  is  falling  into  disuse. 

Adulteration — About  the  year  1804,  a  quantity  of  a  bark  whicl 
proved  to  be  that  of  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica  reached  Europe  from  India 
and  was  mistaken  for  Cusparia.  The  error  occasioned  great  alarm  an( 
some  accidents,  and  the  use  of  angostura  was  in  some  countries  evei 
prohibited.  The  means  of  distinguishing  the  two  barks  (which  are  no 
Bkely  to  be  again  confounded)  are  amply  contained  in  the  above-givei 
descriptions  and  tests. 

FOLIA   BUCHU. 

Folia  Bucco;   BtuJtu,  Btuschu,  Bucha  or  BvJca  Leaves;    F.  Feudlles  c 

Btuxo  ;   G.  Bukubldtter. 

Botanical  Origin — The  Buchu  leaves  of  medicine  are  afforded  t 
three  species  of  Barosma?  The  latter  are  erect  shrubs  some  feet  i 
height  with  glabrous  rod-like  branches,  opposite  leaves  furnished  wit 
conspicuous  oil-cells  on  the  toothed  margin  as  well  as  generally  on  tl 
under  surface.  The  younger  twigs  and  several  parts  of  the  flower  ai 
also  provided  with  oil-cells.  The  white  flowers  with  5-partite  caly 
and  the  fruit  formed  of  five  erect  carpels,  are  often  found,  together  wit 
small  leafy  twigs,  in  the  drug  of  commerce. 

The  leaves  of  the  three  species  referred  to  may  be  thus  disti] 
guished : — 

1.  Barosma  crenulata  Hook.  (JR  crenata  Kunze). — Oblong,  oval,  i 
obovate,  obtuse,  narrowed  towards  the  base  into  a  distinct  petioh 
margin  serrulate  or  crenulate  ;  dimensions,  |  to  1 J  inches  long,  -^  I 
•j^  of  an  inch  wide. 

^  Archiv  d.  Fharm.  xciU.  (1858)  146.  *  From  fiapbs,  heavy,  and  ^^4,  od/fmr. 
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2.  B,  strratifolia  Willd. — linear-lanceolate,  equally  narrowed  to- 
raids  either  end,  three-nerved,  apex  truncate  always  furnished  with 
in  dl-ceU  ;  margin  sharply  serrulate ;  1—1 J  inches  long  by  about  -^ 
>f  an  inch  wida 

3.  B.-betiUina  Beurtling. — Ouneate-obovate,  apex  recurved;  margin 
sharply  denticulate,  teeth  spreading;  ^  to  |  of  an  inch  long  by  ^  to  -j^ 
wide.   Substance  of  the  leaf  more  harsh  and  rigid  than  in  the  preceding; 

B,  crenidata  and  B,  hetulina  grow  in  the  Divisions  of  Clanwilliam 
and  Worcester,  north  and  north-east  of  Cape  Town,  and  the  former  even 
m  Table  Mountain  close  to  the  capital ;  B  serratifolia  is  found  in  the 
Division  of  Swellendam  further  south. 

History — The  use  of  Buchu  leaves  was  learnt  from  the  Hottentots 
by  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  first  importations  of 
the  drug  were  consigned  to  the  house  of  fieece  &  Co.  of  London,  who 
introduced  it  to  the  medical  profession  in  1821*^  The  species  appears 
tohave  been  B,  crenvlata. 

Description — In  addition  to  the  characters  already  pointed  out,  we 
may  observe  that  buchu  leaves  of  either  of  the  kinds  mentioned  are 
smooth  and  glabrous,  of  a  dull  yellowish-green  hue>  somewhat  paler  on  the 
under  side,  on  which  oil-cells  in  considerable  number  are  perceptible. 

The  leaves  of  B.  cremUata  vary  in  shape  and  size  in  different  parcels^ 
in  some  the  leaves  being  larger  and  more  elongated  than  in  others,  pro- 
bably according  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  bushes  in  particular  localities. 
Those  of  B  serratifolia  and  B,  betulina  present  but  little  variation.  Each 
idnd  is  always  imported  by  itself.  Those  of  B,  betulina  are  the  least 
esteemed  and  fetch  a  lower  price  than  the  others,  yet  appear  to  be  quite 
as  rich  in  essential  oil. 

Bachu  leaves  have  a  penetrating  peculiar  odour  and  a  strongly 
aromatic  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  essential  oil  is  contained  in  large 
cells  dose  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  The  oil- 
cells  are  circular  and  surrounded  Tjy  a  thin  layer  of  smaller  cells  ;  they 
consequently  partake  of  the  character  of  the  oil-ducts  in  the  aromatic 
roots  of  Ufnbelli/eras  and  Composites,    The  latter  however  are  elongated. 

The  upper  side  of  the  leaf  of  Barosma  exhibits  an  extremely 
interesting  peculiarity.*  There  is  a  colourless  layer  of  cells  separating 
the  epidermis  from  the  green  inner  tissue  (mesophyllum).  If  the  leaves 
are  examined  under  alcohol  or  almond-oil  the  colourless  layer  is  seen  to 
be  very  narrow,  and  the  thin  walls  of  its  cells  shrunken  and  not  clearly 
distinguishable.  If  the  transverse  sections  are  examined  under  water, 
these  cells  immediately  swell  up  and  become  strongly  distended,  giving 
off  an  abundance  of  mucilage,  the  latter  being  afforded  by  the  solution 
of  the  very  cell- walls.  The  mucilage  of  buchu  leaves  thus  originates  in 
die  same  way  as  in  flax  seed  or  quince  seed,  but  in  the  former  the 
epidermis  is  thrown  off  without  iteration.  We  are  not  aware  that 
other  mucilaginous  leaves  possess  a  similar  structure,  at  least  not  those 
of  AUhasa  officinaiis  and  of  Sesamum  which  we  examined. 

Chemical   Composition — The  leaves  of  B.  betulina  afforded  us  by 

^  B.  Beece,  Monthly  GazeUe  of  Health  fbr  '  Fliickiger  in  Sehtoeiz.  Wochensckrifi  fUr 

reh.  1S21.  799.  PAarm.  Dec.  1878,  with  plate. 
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distillation  1'56  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,^  which  has  the  odour  rathCT  c 
peppermint  than  of  buchu  and  deviates  th«  ray  of  polarized  l%h 
considerably  to  the  1^.  On  exposure  to  cold  it  furnishes  a  campho 
which  after  re-solution  in  spirit  of  wine,  crystallizes  in  needle-shapei 
forms.  After  repeated  puriiioation  in  this  manner,  ibe  crystals  o 
Baromva  Cwm/phor  have  an  almost  pure  peppermint  odour;  theyfiifli 
at  85**  C.  and  bej^rin  to  sublime  at  110*  C.  After  fusion  they  agati 
solidify  only  at  50°  C.  Submitted  to  elementary  analysis,  the  ciyaiali 
yielded  us  7408  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  from  9  to  10  per  cent  ol 
hydrogen.^  Barosma  camphor  is  abundantly  soluble  in  bisulphide  ol 
carbon. 

The  crude  oil  from  which  the  camphor  has  been  separated  bas 
a  boiling  point  of  about  200"*  C,  quickly  rising  to  210**  or  even  higher 
That  which  distilled  between  these  temperatures  was  treated  witl 
sodium,  rectified  in  a  current  of  common  coal  gas  and  submitted  tc 
elementary  analysis,  afforded  us  77*86  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  10*5i 
of  hydrogen.  The  formula  C^^H^^O  would  require  7894  of  carbon  anc 
10*53  of  hydrogen. 

On  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron  an  aqueous  infusion  of  buchi 
leaves  assumes  a  dingy  brownish  green  colour  changing  to  red  by  m 
alkali  The  infusion  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  o 
copper  causes  a  yellow  precipitate  *  which  dissolves  in  caustic  potasl 
affording  a  green  solution.  This  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
substance  of  the  quercitrin  or  rutin  class. 

When  the  leaves  are  infused  in  warm  wata*,  the  mucils^e  notice 
under  the  microscope  may  easily  be  pressed  out.  It  requires  ft 
precipitation  a  large  amount  of  alcohol,  being  readily  miscible  wit 
dilute  alcohol.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  produces  a  yellow  precipital 
in  an  infusion  of  the  leaves ;  the  Uquid  i^ords  a  precipitate  by  a  sul 
sequent  addition  of  heme  acetate  of  lead.  The  latter  precipitate 
(probably)  due  to  .the  mucilage,  that  afforded  by  neutral  acetate  parti 
to  mucilage  and  partly,  we  suppose,  to  rutin  or  an  allied  substance.  Y 
the  mucilage  of  buchu  leaves  is  of  the  class  which  is  not  proper! 
dissolved  by  water,  but  only  swells  up  like  tragacanth. 

The  leaves  of  B,  cremUaia  afford  upon  incineration  4*7  per  cei 
of  ash. 

The  Diosniinoi  Landerer  ^  is  entirely  unknown  to  ois. 

Commerce — ^The  export  of  Buchu  from  the  Cape  Colony  in  1872  f? 
379,125  tt).,  about  one-sixth  of  which  quantity  was  shipped  direct  to  tl 
United  States.*^ 

Uses — Buchu  is  principally  administered  in  disorders  of  the  urin 
genital  organs.  It  is  reputed  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  In  the  Ca 
Colony  the  leaves  are  much  employed  as  a  popular  stimulant  ai 
stomachic,  inflised  in  water,  sheny  or  brandy.  They  are  also  exte 
sively  used  in  the  United  States,  both  in  regular  me£cine  and  by  t 
vendors  of  secret  remedies. 

^  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanbnrys  operating  *  It  seems  green  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  b 

on  larger  quantities  obtained  1  *63  per  cent.  cupric  liquid. 

'  Our  supply  of  the  substance  having  been  ♦  Oinelin's  Chsmistry^  xviii.  194. 

exhausted  oy  two  analyses  we  cannot  regard  ^  Blu^Book  published  at  Cape  Town,  II 
*the  above  figures  as  sufficient  for  tiie  cidcu- 
JatioD  •/  a  Jormulo. 
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Substitutes — ^The  leaves  of  Empleurum  semdatum  Ait,  a  small 

ihrub    of   the    same    order   as  Barosma  and  growing  in   the  same 

localities,  have  been  imported   rather  frequently  of  late  and  sold  as 

Bueku.    They  have  the  same  structure  as  regards  mucilage,  and  nearly 

the  same  form  as  those  of  B.  serratifolia^  but  are  easily  distinguished. 

They  are  still  narrower,  and  often  longer  than  those  of  B.  serratifolia, 

and  terminate  in  an  actUe  point  withovi  an  oiUdvjct;    they  have  a 

bitterish  taste  and   a   different  odour  fi'om  buchu.     The  flowers  of 

Empleurum  are  still  more  distinct,  for  they  are  apetalous  and  reddish 

brown.    The  fruit   consisting  of  a  single,  compressed,  oblong  carpel, 

teiminated  by  a  flat  sword-shaped  horn,  is  quite  unlike  that  of  buchu. 

The  leaves  of  Barosma  Bckloniana  Berg  (regarded  by  Sender  ^  as  a 
fonn  of  B.  erenulata')  have  to  our  knowledge  been  imported  on  one 
occasion  (1873).  They  are  nearly  an  inch  long,  oval,  rotmded  at  the 
Im,  strongly  crenate,  and  grow  froxxi  pubeaceifU  shoots. 

We  have  seen  otlier  leaves  which  had  been  imported  from  South 
AMca  and  offered  as  buchu ;  but  though  probably  derived  from  allied 
genera  they  were  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  genuine  drug. 
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Botanical  t}rigin — Toddalia  aculeaia  Pers.,  a  ramous  prickly  bush, 
often  climbing  over  the  highest  trees,  common  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Indian  Peninsula  as  the  Coromandel  Coast,  South  Goncans  and 
Canara,  also  found  in  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
Southern  China. 

History — The  pungent  aromatic  properties  which  pervade  the  plant 
but  especially  the  fresh  root-bark  are  well  known  to  the  natives  of  India 
and  have  been  utilized  in  their  medical  practice.  They  have  also 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  the  root  of  the  plant  is  now 
lecognized  in  the  PJiarma^capceia  of  India. 

It  is  from  this  and  other  species  of  Toddalia  or  from  the  allied 
genus  ZantJiaxytum  *'  that  a  drug  is  derived  which  under  the  name  of 
Idfn  Boot  had  once  some  celebrity  in  Europe.  This  drug  which  was 
more  precisely  termed  Radix  Indica  Lopeziana  or  Boot  of  Juan  Lopez 
PigmrOf  was  first  made  known  by  the  Italian  physician  Eedi ;  '  who 
described  it  in  1671  from  specimens  obtained  by  Pigneiro  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Zambesi  in  Eastern  Africa, — the  very  locality  in  which  in 
onr  times  Toddalia  lanceolata  Lam.  has  been  coUected  by  Dr.  Kirk.^  It 
was  actually  introduced  into  European  medicine  by  (Jaubius^  in  1771 
as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea;  and  acquired  so  much  reputation  that  it  was 
admitted  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  of  1792.  The  root  appears  to 
lave  been  sometimes  imported  from  Goa,  but  its  place  of  growth  and 
botanical  origin  were  entirely  unknown,  and  it  was  always  extremely 

'  Hairej  and  Sondei,,  Flora  Gapensis,  L  witk  a  Boft»  corky,  yellow  bark  having  a 

(IS59-90)  39S.  very  bitter  taste  with  a  strong  pungency 

'  The  root  of  a  Zanthoosylum  sent  to  us  like  that  of  pelUtory. 

from  Jaya  by  Mr.  Binnendyk  of  the  Buiten-  '  EsperieTize  intomoadiveru  cosentUurali, 

tmg  Botanical  Garden  luui  exactly  the  aspect  Firenze,  1671.  121. 

of  that  of  Toddalia,    The  root  of  Z.  Bungti  *  Oliver,  Fhr.  of  Trop.  4frioa^  i.  (1868) 

iHiich  we  have  examined  in  the  fresh  state  307. 

is  also  completely  biniilar.     It  is  covered  **  Advenaria^  SQ. 
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rare  and  costly.^  It  has  long  been  obsolete  in  all  countries  excq)t 
Holland,  where  until  recently  it  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops.  The 
Pharmdcopcea  Neerlandica  of  1851  says  of  it  "  Origo  botantea  perjuam 
dubia. — Fatria  Malacca  f  " 

Description — The  specimen  of  the  root  of  Toddalia  acuUata  which 
we  have  examined  was  collected  for  us  by  Dr.  G.  Bidie  of  Madras  whose 
statements  regarding  the  stimulant  and  tonic  action  of  the  drug  may  be 
found  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  India,  p.  442.  It  is  a  dense  woody  root 
in  cylindrical,  flexuous  pieces,  which  have  evidently  been  of  considerable 
length  and  are  from  J  to  1 J  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  bark  ^  to 
^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  bark  has  a  soft,  dull  yellowish, 
suberous  coat,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  beneath  which  is  a  very  dun 
layer  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  still  lower  and  constituting  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  whole,  is  the  firm,  brown  middle  cortical  layei 
and  liber  which  is  the  part  chiefly  possessing  the  characteristic  pungencj 
and  bitterness  of  the  drug.  The  yellow  corky  coat  is  however  noi 
devoid  of  bitterness.  The  wood  is  hard,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  withou- 
•taste  and  smelL  The  pores  of  the  wood  which  are  rather  laige,  an 
arranged  in  concentric  order  and  traversed  by  numerous  narrow  medullai] 
rays. 

In  a  letter  which  Trappier*  wrote  to  Guibourt  from  the  island  o 
E^union  where  Toddalia  aculeaia  is  very  common,  he  states  that  th< 
roots  of  the  plant  are  of  enormous  length  (longueur  incroyabU)  an< 
rather  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  basaltic  rock  into  the  fissures  o 
which  they  penetrate.  Mr.  J,  Home  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  Mauritius 
has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  the  root  of  this  plant,  the  bark  of  whicl 
is  of  a  dusky  brown,  with  the  suberous  layer  but  little  developed 

Microscopic  Structure — We  have  examined  the  root  for  whid 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bidie,  and  may  state  that  its  cortical  tissue  i 
remarkable  by  the  number  of  large  cells  filled  with  resin  and  essentia 
oil;  they  are  scattered  through  the  whole  tissue,  the  cork  excepted 
The  parenchymatous  cells  are  loaded  with  small  starch  granules  or  witl 
cryst^s  of  oxalate  of  calciuuL  The  vessels  of  younger  roots  abound  i 
yellow  resin. 

Chemical  Composition — None  of  the  constituents  of  the  Toddali 
root  of  India  have  yet  been  satisfactorily  examined.  The  back  contaiz 
an  essential  oil,  which  would  be  better  extracted  from  fresh  than  froi 
dry  material.  The  tissue  of  the  bark  is  but  little  coloured  by  salts  < 
iron.  In  the  aqueous  infusion,  tannic  acid  produces  an  abundai 
precipitate,  probably  of  an  indifferent  bitter  principle  rather  thcai  of  a 
alkaloid.  We  have  been  unable  to  detect  the  presence  in  the  bai 
of  berberine. 

Lopez  root  was  examined  in  Wittstein's  laboratory  by  Schnitzer'  wi 
found  that  the  bark  contains  in  addition  to  the  usual  substances  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  resin, — a  mixture  probably  of  two  or  three  differei 
bodies.  The  essential  oil  afforded  by  the  bark  had  an  odour  resemblio 
cinnamon  and  melissa. 

*  Our  friend  Dr.  de  Vry  informs  us  that  *  Wittstein's  VierMjahresKhriflfSiTprQk 
he  remembers  the  price  in  Holland  in  1828  Pharm.  xL  (1862)  L— The  drag  examin< 
being  equivalent  to  about  248.  the  ounce!  was  the  Lopez  root  sold  at  that  period  i 

*  Joum.  de  Pharm,  v.  (1867)  408.  Amsterdam. 
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Uses — The  drug  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopcda  of 
Mia  chiefly  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bidie  of  Madras,  who 
considers  it  of  great  value  as  a  stimulating  tonic.  The  bark  rasped  or 
shaved  from  the  woody  root  is  the  only  part  that  should  be  used. 

AURANTIACE^. 

FRUCTUS  LIMONIS. 

Lemon  ;  F.  CUron,  Limon  ;  G.  Citrone,  Idmone, 

Botanical  Origin — Citrus  Limonum  Risso  (C,  medica  var.  15  Linn.), 
a  small  tree  10  to  15  feet  in  height,  planted  here  and  there  in  gardens 
in  many  sub-tropical  countries,  but  cultivated  as  an  object  of  industry 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  in  Calabria,  Sicily, 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  tree  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  wild  state  of  the  lemon 
and  lime,  and  as  it  seems  to  us  after  the  examination  of  numerous 
specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  Kew,  of  the  citron  {Citrus  medica  Eisso) 
also,  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Northern  India,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
valleys  of  Kumaon  and  Sikkim. 

The  cultivated  lemon-tree  is  of  rather  irregular  growth,  with  foliage 
somewhat  pallid,  sparse,  and  uneven,  not  forming  the  fine,  close  head  of 
deep  green  that  is  so  striking  in  the  orange- tree.  The  young  shoots  are 
of  a  dull  purple ;  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  all  the  year  except 
during  the  winter  and  are  in  part  hermaphrodite  and  in  part  unisexual, 
have  the  corolla  externally  purplish,  internally  white,  and  a  delicate 
aioma  distinct  from  that  of  orange  blossom.  The  fruit  is  pale  yellow, 
ovoid,  usually  crowned  by  a  nipple. 

History — ^The  name  of  the  lemon  in  Sanskrit  is  Nimbiiha  ;  in  Hin- 
dnatani,  Idmbu,  Limu,  or  Niribu.  From  these  sounds  the  Arabians  formed 
the  word  Limun,  which  has  passed  into  the  languages  of  Europe. 

The  lemon  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Nabathsean  Agriculture,^ 
which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  3rd  or  4th  century  of  our  era.  The 
introduction  of  the  tree  to  Europe  is  due  to  the  Arabians,  yet  at  what 
precise  period  is  somewhat  doubtfuL  The  geographer  Edrisi,*  who 
resided  at  the  court  of  Eoger  IL,  king  of  Sicily,  in  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century,  mentions  the  lemon  (Umouna)  as  a  very  sour  fruit  of  the 
size  of  an  apple  which  was  one  of  the  productions  of  Mansouria  on  the 
Mahr&n  or  Indus  ;  and  he  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  that  leads  one  to 
infer  it  was  not  then  known  in  Europe.  This  is  the  more  probable  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  mention  either  of  lemon  or  orange  in  a  letter 
mtten  a,d.  1239  concerning  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  at  Palermo,^  a  locality  in  which  these  fruits  are  now  pro- 
luced  in  large  quantity. 

On  the  other  hand  the  lemon  is  noticed  at  great  length  by  Ibn 
iajrtar  of  Malaga  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century, 
at  of  its  cultivation  in  Spain  at  that  period  there  is  no  actual  mention.* 

^  Hejer,  GeschiehU  derBotanik,  iii  (1856)  '  HniUard-Br^holles,  i7ts^(>rta  (2i|77o7na<ica 

L  Friderici  $ecundi,  Paris,  y.  571. 

'  Giographie  (TEdriiri,  traduite  par  Jan-  *  Heil-  und  NahrungsmiUel  von  Ebn  Bai- 

rt,  L  (1836)  162.  thar,  ttbersetzt  yon  Sontheini«t,u.\,V%4^^  4^^. 
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There  is  distinct  evidence  that  the  tree  was  grown  on  the  Riviera  o: 
Genoa  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  since  LimoTUs  and  also  OiJtr 
are  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  Livre  dAdminutration  of  the  city  o 
Savona,  under  dat^  1468.^  The  lemon  was  cultivated  as  early  as  149^ 
in  the  Azores,  whence  the  fruit  used  to  be  largely  shipped  to  England 
but  since  the  year  1838  the  exportation  has  totally  ceased.* 

Description — The  fruit  of  Citrus  Lirrumum  as  found  in  the  shops* 
is  from  about  2  to  4  inches  in  length,  egg-shaped  with  a  nipple  more  oi 
less  prominent  at  the  apex ;  its  surface  of  a  pale  yellow,  is  even  oi 
rugged,  covered  with  a  polished  epidermis.  The  parenchyme  withii 
the  latter  abounds  in  large  cells  filled  with  fragrant  essential  oiL  Th( 
roughness  of  the  surface  of  the  rind  is  due  to  the  oil-cells.  The  pee 
which  varies  considerably  in  thickness  but  is  never  so  thick  as  that  o 
the  citron,  is  internally  white  and  fibrous,  and  is  adherent  to  the  pale 
yellow  pulp.  The  latter  is  divided  into  10  or  12  segments  each  contain 
ing  2  or  3  seeds.  It  aboimds  in  a  pale-yellow  acid  juice  having  i 
pleasant  sour  taste  and  a  slight  peculiar  odour  quite  distinct  from  tha 
of  the  peeL  When  removed  from  the  pulp  by  pressure,  the  juice  appear 
as  a  rather  turbid  yellowish  fluid  having  a  sp.  gr.  which  varies  froi 
1*040  to  1045,  and  containing  in  each  fluid  ounce  from  40  to  46  grain 
of  citric  acid,  or  about  9^  per  cent.*  Lemon  juice  (Succits  Umonis)  fc 
administration  as  a  medicine  should  be  pressed  as  wanted  from  tli 
recent  fruit  whenever  the  latter  is  obtainable. 

The  peel  (Oorto  Umonis)  cut  in  somewhat  thin  ribbons  from  the  frea 
fruit  is  used  in  pharmacy  and  is  far  preferable  to  that  sold  in  a  dried  stat 

Microscopic  Structure  of  the  peel. — The  epidermis  exhibr 
numerous  stomata ;  the  parenchyme  of  the  pericarp  encloses  large  oi 
cells,  surrounded  by  small  tabular  cells.  The  inner  spongy  tissue 
built  up  of  very  remarkable  branched  cells,  separated  by  large  inte 
cellular  spaces.  A  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  imparts  i 
the  cell- walls  a  transient  blue  coloration.  The  outer  layers  of  the  pare] 
chymatous  tissue  contain  numerous  yellowish  lumps  of  a  8ubstan< 
which  assumes  a  browmsh  hue  by  iodine  and  yields  a  yellow  solution 
potash  be  added.  Alkaline  tartrate  of  copper  is  reduced  by  this  sul 
stance,  which  probably  consists  of  hesperidin.  There  also  occur  larj 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system.  Tl 
interior  tissue  is  irregularly  traversed  by  small  vascular  bundles. 

Chemical  Composition — The  peel  of  the  lemon  abounds  in  essei 
tial  oil  which  is  a  distinct  article  of  commerce,  and  will  be  describe 
hereafter. 

Lemons  as  well  as  other  fruits  of  the  genus  Citrus  contain  a  bitt< 
principle,  Hesperidin,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  still  very  imperfec 
It  was  first  obtained  in  1827  by  L^eton,  but  not  in  a  state  of  purit 
He  supposed  the  bitter  taste  of  the  needle-shaped  crystals  of  his  heap 
ridin  to  be  due  to  an  accompanying  bitter  principle ;  Lepage  likewii 
stated  hesperidin  to  be  a  tasteless  body.  Dehn  in  1866  examined  tl 
products  of  decomposition  of  hesperidin,  which  were  formed  by  boilit 

^  Gallesio,   TraiU  du  QUrus  (1811)  89,  as  of  orauge  which  are  never  seen  in  coi 

105.  merce.      Risso  and  Poiteau  enumerate  *. 

'  Consul  Smallwood,  in  CohnUar  ReporU,  varieties  of  the  former  and  80  of  the  lattc 

Aug.  1878.  986.  *  Stoddart,  in  Phann.  Joum,  x.  (186 

'  There  are  many  kinds  of  lemon  as  well  203« 
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it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  He  analysed  the  peculiar  sugar, 
C«H**Oi«  -f  H«0,  thus  obtained,  but  not  the  other  product  of  this 
leaction,  nor  hesperidin  itself. 

Brandes  in  1841  also  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  bitter  principle, 
to  which  he  applied  the  name  of  Aurantiin,  In  1840  Bemays  obtained 
Limonin  from  kernels  of  lemons  or  sweet  oranges,  likewise  a  bitter 
principle,  to  which  Schmidt  (1844)  assigned  the  formula  C**H*^0^*. 
Lastly,  J.  E.  de  Vry  in  1866  removed  a  crystallized  bitter  substance 
bom  the  flowers  of  Citrus  decumana  L  grown  in  Java. 

Whether  these  bodies  are  but  one  and  the  same  is  a  question  which 
remains  to  be  investigated.  Lebreton's  hesperidin  is  soluble  in  ammonia 
with  a  greenish  yellow  colour.  To  it  perhaps  is  due  the  fine  yellow  tint 
that  is  produced  in  the  white  parenchyme  of  the  fruit  when  brought 
into  contact  with  an  alkali  or  with  vapour  of  ammonia. 

On  addition  of  ferric  chloride,  thin  slices  of  the  peel  are  darkened, 
owing  probably  to  a  kind  of  tannic  matter. 

Lemon  juice,  some  of  the  characters  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  is  an  important  article  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  being  largely 
consumed  on  shipboard  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy.  In  addition  to 
citric  acid  it  contains  3  to  4  per  cent  of  gum  and  sugar,  and  2*28  per 
cent  of  inorganic  salts,  of  which  according  to  Stoddart  only  a  minute 
proportion  is  potash.  Cossa^  on  the  other  hand  who  has  recently 
studied  the  products  of  the  lemon  tree  with  much  cai*e,  has  found  that 
the  ash  of  dried  lemon  juice  contains  54  per  cent,  of  potash,  besides  15 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Stoddart  has  pointed  out  the  remarkable  tendency  of  citric  acid  to  un- 
dergo decomposition,^  and  has  proved  that  in  lemons  kept  from  February 
to  July  this  acid  generally  decreases  in  quantity,  at  first  slowly  but  after- 
wards rapidly,  until  at  the  end  of  the  period  it  entirely  ceases  to  exist, 
having  been  all  split  up  into  glucose  and  carbonic  acid.  At  the  same 
time  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  juice  was  found  to  have  undergone  but  slight 
diminution: — ^thus  it  was  1*044  in  February,  1*041  in  May,  and  1*027 
in  July,  and  the  fruit  had  hardly  altered  in  appearance.  Lemon  juice 
may  with  some  precautions  be  kept  unimpaired  for  months  or  even 
years.  Yet  it  is  capable  of  undergoing  fermentation  by  reason  of  the 
sugar,  gum,  and  albuminoid  matters  which  it  contains. 

Commerce — Lemons  are  chiefly  imported  from  Sicily,  to  a  smaller 
extent  from  the  Riviera  of  Genoa  and  from  Spain.  From  the  published 
statistics  of  trade,  in  which  lemons  are  classed  together  with  oranges 
under  one  head,  it  appears  that  these  fruits  are  being  imported  in 
increasing  quantities.  The  value  of  the  shipments  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1872  (largely  exceeding  those  of  any  previous  year)  was 
£1,154,270.  Of  this  sum,  £986,796  represents  the  value  of  the  oranges 
aud  lemons  imported  from  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Canary  Islands  and 
Azores ;  £155,380  the  shipments  of  the  same  fruit  from  Italy ;  and 
£3,825  those  ftx)m  Malta. 

Uses — Lemon  peel  is  used  in  medicine  solely  as  a  flavouring 
ingredient     Freshly  prepared  lemon  juice  is  often  administered  with 

*  OaaeUa  Chimiea  Italiana,    ii.    (1872)      added  to  lemon  juice,  oxalic  acid  may  be  de- 
Stt ;  Joum.  of  Chem.  Soc.  xi.  (1873)  402.        tected  in  the  mixture  after  a  few  days,  \a  i^ot 

*  Stoddart's  statement  that  if  potash  be      aupported  by  our  ob&eTvat\oix&. 
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an  alkaline  bicarbonate  in  the  form  of  an  efiervescing  draught,  or  in  a 
free  state. 

Concentrated  lemon  juice  or  lime  juice  is  imported  for  the  purpose 
of  making  citric  acid  ;  it  is  derived  not  only  from  the  lemon,  but  also 
from  the  lime  and  bergamot. 


OLEUM   LIMONIS. 

Oleum  Limonum;  Essential  Oil  or  Essence  of  Lemon  ;  T.  Essence  de  Citron; 

G.  Citronenol. 

Botanical  Origin — Citrus  Limonum  Bisso  (see  p.  103). 

History — The  chemiste  of  the  16th  century  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  extracting  essential  oils  by  distillation.  Besson  ia 
his  work  L*art  et  nwycn  parfaict  de  titer  huyles  et  eaux  de  tous  medica^ 
merits  simples  et  oleogiiieux  published  at  Paris  in  1571,  mentions  lemm^ 
(citron)  and  orange-peel  among  the  substances  subjected  to  this  process. 
Giovanni  Battista  Porta,^  a  learned  Neapolitan  writer,  describes  the 
method  of  preparing  Oleum  ex  corticHms  Oitri  to  consist  in  removing  the 
peel  of  the  fruit  with  a  rasp  and  distilling  it  so  comminuted  with  water ; 
and  adds  that  the  oils  of  lemon  and  orange  may  be  obteined  in  the  same 
manner.  Essence  of  lemon  of  two  kinds,  namely  expressed  and  distilled, 
was  sold  in  Paris  in  the  time  of  Pomet,  1692. 

Production — Essential  oil  of  lemon  is  manufactured  in  Sicily,  at 
Beggio  in  Calabria,  and  at  Mentone  and  Nice  in  France. 

The  lemons  are  used  while  stUl  rather  green  and  unripe,  as  being 
richer  in  oil  than  when  quite  mature.  Only  the  small  and  irregular  firuit 
such  as  is  not  worth  exporting,  is  employed  for  aflfording  the  essence. 

The  process  followed  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  may  be  thus  described ;  * 
it  is  performed  in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

The  workman  first  cuts  off  the  peel  in  three  thick  longitudinal  slices, 
leaving  the  central  pulp  of  a  three-cornered  shape  with  a  little  peel  at 
either  end.  This  central  pulp  he  cuts  transversely  in  the  middle,  throw- 
ing it  on  one  side  and  the  pieces  of  peel  on  the  other.  The  latter  are 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  next  day  and  are  then  treated  thus : — the 
workman  seated  holds  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  a  flattish  piece  of 
sponge,  wrapping  it  round  his  fore-finger.  With  the  other  he  places  on 
the  sponge  one  of  the  slices  of  peel,  the  outer  surface  downwards,  and 
then  presses  the  zest-side  (which  is  uppermost)  so  as  to  give  it  for  the 
moment  a  convex  instead  of  a  concave  form.  The  vesicles  are  thus 
ruptured,  and  the  oil  which  issues  from  them  is  received  in  the  sponge 
with  which  they  are  in  contact.  Four  or  five  squeezes  are  all  the  'work- 
man gives  to  each  slice  of  peel,  which  done  he  throws  it  aside.  Though 
each  bit  of  peel  has  attached  to  it  a  small  portion  of  pulp,  the  workman 
contrives  to  avoid  pressing  the  latter.  As  the  sponge  gets  saturated  the 
workman  wrings  it  forcibly,  receiving  its  contents  in  a  coarse  earthen 

^  Magics   Naturalia    libri   xx.    Neapoli,  (13  May  1872)  was  not  that  of  the  mann- 

1589.  188.  facture,  Signor  M.  sent  for  one  of  his  work- 

'  Through   the  kindness  of  Si^or  Mai-  men,  and  having  procured  a  few  lemons, 

landrino  of  Qiampilieri  near  Messma,  I  had  set  him  to  work  on  them  in  order  that  I 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  the  essence  is  mig}it  have  ocular  demonstration    of   the 

made.       Though    the    time    of    my    visit  process. — D.  H. 
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bowl  provided  with  a  spout ;  in  this  rude  vessel  which  is  capable  of 
holding  at  least  three  pints,  the  oil  separates  from  the  watery  liquid 
which  accompanies  it,  and  is  then  decanted. 

The  yield  is  stated  to  be  very  variable,  400  fruits  afibrding  9  to  14 
onnces  of  essence.  The  prisms  of  pulp  and  the  exhausted  pieces  of 
peel  are  submitted  to  pressure  in  order  to  extract  from  them  lemon  juice, 
and  are  said  to  be  also  subjected  to  distillation.  The  foregoing  is  termed 
&e  sponge-process ;  it  is  also  applied  to  the  orange.  It  appears  rude  and 
wasteful,  but  when  honestly  performed  it  yields  an  excellent  product. 

Essence  of  lemon  is  prepared  at  Mentone  and  Nice  by  a  different 
method.  The  object  being  to  set  free  and  to  collect  the  oil  contained  in 
the  vesicles  of  the  peel,  an  apparatus  is  employed  which  may  be  thus 
described : — a  stout  saucer  or  shallow  basin  of  pewter,  about  8^  inches 
in  diameter  with  a  lip  on  one  side  for  convenience  of  pouring.  Fixed  in 
the  hottom  of  this  saucer  are  a  number  of  stout,  sharp,  brass  pins 
standing  up  about  half  an  inch ;  the  centre  of  the  bottom  is  deepened 
into  a  tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  five  inches  in  length,  closed 
at  its  lower  end.  This  vessel  which  is  called  an  Nacelle  d  piquer^  has 
therefore  some  resemblance  to  a  shallow,  dish-shaped  funnel,  the  tube  of 
which  is  closed  below. 

The  workman  takes  a  lemon  in  the  hand,  and  rubs  it  over  the  sharp 
pins,  turning  it  round  so  that  the  oil-vessels  of  the  entire  surface  may 
be  punctured.  The  essential  oil  which  is  thus  liberated  is  received  in 
the  saucer  whence  it  flows  down  into  the  tube;  and  as  this  latter  becomes 
filled,  it  is  poured  into  another  vessel  that  it  may  separate  &om  the 
turbid  aqueous  liquid  that  accompanies  it.  It  is  finally  filtered  and  is 
then  known  as  Essence  de  Citron  au  zeste.  A  small  additional  produce 
is  sometimes  obtained  by  immersing  the  scarified  lemons  in  warm  water 
and  separating  the  oil  which  floats  off. 

A  second  kind  of  essence  termed  Essence  de  Citron  distilUe  is  obtained 
by  mbbing  the  surface  of  fresh  lemons,  or  of  those  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  process  just  described,  on  a  coarse  grater  of  tinned  iron, 
by  which  the  portion  of  peel  richest  in  essential  oil  is  removed.  This 
giated  peel  is  subjected  to  distillation  with  water  and  yields  a  colourless 
essence  of  very  inferior  fragrance  which  is  sold  at  a  low  price. 

Description^ — ^The  oil  obtained  by  the  sponge  process  and  that  of 
the  ieudU  d  piqtur  are  mobile  liquids  of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  of  ex- 
quisite fragrance  and  bitterish  aromatic  taste. 

The  different  specimens  which  we  have  examined,  are  readily  mis- 
cible  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  but  dissolve  sparingly  in  spirit  of  wine 
(0*830).  An  equal  weight  of  the  oil  and  of  spirit  of  wine  forms  a 
turbid  mixture.  No  peculiar  coloration  is  produced  by  mixture  with 
perchloride  of  iron. 

The  oils  are  dextrogyre,  but  differ  in  their  rotatory  power,  as  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  results,  which  we  obtained  by  examining 
them  in  a  column  50  millimetres  long  in  the  polaristrobometer  of  Wild. 

'  For  specimens  of  the  Essence  au  teste  the  essence  made  by  the  sponge  process  in 

isd  of  the  Essence  distUUe  of  guaranteed  their  establishment  at  Reggio.      We  have 

poritj  we  have  to  thank  M.  M^decin,  dis-  also  had  a  small  quantity  prepared  by  the 

tflkr  of  essences,  Mentone ;  and  Messrs.  G.  ieudle  by  one  of  ourselves  near  Mentone, 

Furaccio  e  figli  for  an  authentic  sample  of  15  June  1872. — D.  H. 
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The  oil  of  Signori  Panuccio,  due  to  the  sponge-process  (p.  107,  note  1] 
deviated  20.9^  that  of  Monsieur  M^dicin  {Essence  de  Citron  au  zesU 
obtained  by  the  ^cudle  dpiqtier  deviated  SS^"*  and  his  distilled  oil  28*3' 

Chemical  Composition — Most  essential  oils  of  the  Aurantiacea 
agree  with  the  formula  C^®H^*;  the  differences  which  they  exhibit 
chiefly  concern  their  optical  properties,  odour  and  colour.  The  boiling 
point  varies  about  from  170"*  to  180°  C.,  the  sp.  gr.  between  0-83  and 
0-88.  These  oils  are  probably  in  many  cases  rather  a  mixture  oi 
isomeric  hydrocarbons  than  individual  substances.  They  also  contain  a 
small  proportion  of  oxygenated  oik,  not  yet  well  known ;  of  these  we 
may  infer  the  presence  either  from  analytical  results  or  simply  from  the 
fact,  that  the  crude  oils  are  altered  by  metallic  sodium.  If  they  are 
purified  by  repeated  rectification  over  that  metal,  they  are  finally  no 
longer  altered  by  it.  Oils  thus  purified  cease  to  possess  their  original 
fragrance,  and  often  resemble  oil  of  turpentine,  with  which  they  agree 
in  composition  and  general  chemical  behaviour. 

As  to  Essential  oil  of  lemons  it  easily  yields  the  crystalline  compound 
QioHie  ^  2HC1,  when  saturated  with  anhydrous  hydrochloric  gas, 
whereas  by  the  same  treatment  oil  of  turpentine  affords  the  compound 
Qionie  +  HCl. 

Essential  oil  of  lemons  when  long  kept  deposits  a  greasy  mass,  from 
which  we  have  obtained  small  crystals  apparently  of  Bergaptene  (p.  111). 

Commerce— Essence  of  lemons  is  shipped  chiefly  from  Messina 
and  Palermo,  packed  in  copper  bottles  called  in  Italian  ramiere  and  by 
English  dniggists  "jars'*  holding  25  to  50  kilo,  or  more ;  sometimes  in 
tin  bottles  of  smaller  size.  The  quantity  of  essences  of  lemon,  orange 
and  bergamot  exported  from  Sicily  in  1871  was  368,800ft>.,  vadued  a1 
£144,520,  of  which  about  two-thirds  were  shipped  to  England.^ 

Uses — ^Essence  of  lemon  is  used  in  perfumery,  and  as  a  flavouring 
ingredient :  and  though  much  sold  by  druggists  is  scarcely  employed  ii 
medicina 

Adulteration — Few  drugs  are  more  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  state  o: 
purity  than  essence  of  lemoa  In  fact  it  is  stated  that  almost  all  thai 
comes  into  the  market  is  more  or  less  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine  oi 
with  the  cheaper  distilled  oil  of  lemons.  Manufacturers  of  the  essence 
complain  that  the  demand  for  a  cheap  article  forces  them  to  this  falsifica- 
tion of  their  product. 


OLEUM  BERGAMOTTiS. 

Oleum  Bergamii;  Essence  or  Essential  Oil  of  Bergamot;  F.  Essen4:e  di 

Bergamoite;   G.  Bergamottol, 

Botanical  Origin — Citrus  Bergamia  var.  vulgaris  Risso  et  Poiteau,^ 
a  small  tree  closely  resembling  in  flowers  and  foliage  the  Bitter  Orange.  Its 
fruit  is  2^  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  nearly  spherical,  or  slightly  pear-shaped 
frequently  crowned  by  the  persistent  style ;  it  is  of  a  pale  golden  yellow 

^  Consul  Dennis,  On  the  Commerce  dee,  of  given  by  the^e  authors  for  the  sake  of  con 

Sicily  in  1869,  1870,  1871.     {Reports  from  venience  and  definiteness,  and  not  becauw 

H.ii.  Consuls,  No.  4.  1878.)  we  concur  in  their  opinion  that  the  Ber 

'  Histoire  naturelle  des  Grangers,  Paris,  samot  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  a  distinci 

1818.  p.  111.  tab.  53. — We  accept  the  name  botanical  speciea 
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like  a  lemoD,  with  the  peel  smooth  and  thin,  abounding  in  essential  oil 
of  a  peculiar  fragrance ;  the  pulp  is  pale  yellow,  of  rather  acid  and 
littensh  taste. 

The  tree  is  cultivated  at  Beggio  in  Calabria,  and  is  unknown  in  a 
wild  state. 

History — The  bergamot  is  one  of  the  cultivated  forms  which  abound 
in  the  genus  Citrus,  and  which  constitute  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
tiie  orange,  lemon  and  citron.  Whether  it  is  most  nearly  related  to  the 
lemon  or  to  the  orange  is  a  point  discussed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  Gallesio  ^  remarks  that  it  so  evidently  combines  the 
characters  of  the  two  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  hybrid  between 
them.  The  bergamot  first  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  grand  work  on  orange  trees  of 
Ferrari,*  published  at  Home  in  1646,  nor  in  the  treatise  of  Commelyn  * 
(1676),  nor  in  the  writings  of  Lanzoni  (1690),*  or  La  Quintinie  (1692).* 
So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  first  noticed  in  a  little  book  called  Le  Parfumeur 
Fravfois,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1693.  The  author  who  calls  himself  Le 
Sieur  Barie,  parfumeur,  says  that  the  Essence  de  Cedra  ou  Berga-motte  is 
obtained  from  the  fruits  of  a  lemon-tree  which  has  been  grafted  on  the 
stem  of  a  bergamot  pear ;  he  adds  that  it  is  got  by  squeezing  small  bits 
of  the  peel  with  the  fingers  in  a  bottle  or  globe  large  enough  to  allow 
the  hand  to  enter. 

Volkamer  of  Nuremberg  who  produced  a  fine  work  on  the  Citron 
tribe  in  1708,  has  a  chapter  on  the  Limon  Bergamotta  which  he  describes 
^gloria  limonum  etfructus  inter  omnes  nohUissimus,  He  states  that  the 
Italians  prepare  from  it  the  finest  essences  which  are  sold  at  a  high  price.^ 

Production — The  bergamot  is  cultivated  at  Reggio,  on  low  ground 
near  the  sea,  and  in  the  adjacent  villages.  The  trees  are  often  inter- 
mixed with  lemon  and  orange  trees,  and  the  soil  is  well  irrigated  and 
cropped  with  vegetables. 

The  essential  oil  {Oleum  Bergam^ttce)  is  obtained  from  the  full-grown 

bat  still  unripe  and  more  or  less  green  fniits,  gathered  in  the  months  of 

November  and  December.     It  was  formerly  made  like  that  of  lemon  by 

the  sponge-process,  but  during  the  last  20  years  this  method  has  been 

generally  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  a  special  machine  for  the 

extraction  of  the  essential  oiL     In  this  machine  the  fruits  are  placed  in 

a  strong,  saucer-like,  metallic  dish,  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  having 

in  the  centre  a  raised  opening  which  with  the  outer  edge  forms  a  broad 

groove  or  channel ;  the  dish  is  fitted  with  a  cover  of  similar  form.     The 

inner  surface  both  of  the  dish  and  cover  is  rendered  rough  by  a  series 

of  narrow,  radiating  metal  ridges  or  blades  which  are  about  ^  of  an  inch 

high  and  resemble  the  backs  of  knives.     The  dish  is  also  furnished 

with  some  small  openings  to  allow  of  the  outflow  of  essential  oil ;  and 

both  dish  and  cover  are  arranged  in  a  metallic  cylinder,  placed  over  a 

vessel  to  receive  the  oil.    By  a  simple  arrangement  of  cog-wheels  moved 

by  a  handle,  the  cover  which  is  very  heavy  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly 

>  nmii  dH  Citrus,  1811.  118.!  "  Instruetum pour  lea  Jardins  fruUiera  .  . 

'  ffaperide$,  aeu  de  malorum  aurtorum  avee  tm  traiU  des  Grangers,  ed.  2,  1692. 

eMliura  et  ufu.  '  Hesperides  Norimhergenses,  1718.  lib.  3. 

*  NederlarUze  Hesperides,  Amsterd.  1676.  cap.  26.  and  p.  156  b.     (We  quote  from  tlie 
foL^AD  Eogllih  translation  in  1683).  Latin  edition.) 

*  CiiroUfgia,  Ferrariie,  1690. 
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over  the  dish,  and  the  fruit  Ijring  in  the  groove  between  the  two  i 
carried  round,  and  at  the  same  time  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  thi 
sharp  ridges,  which  rupturing  the  oil-vessels,  cause  the  essence  ti 
escape,  and  set  it  free  to  flow  out  by  the  small  openings  in  the  botton 
of  the  dish.  The  fruits  are  placed  in  the  machine  6,  8  or  more  at  a  time 
according  to  their  size,  and  subjected  to  the  rotatory  action  abovi 
described  for  about  half  a  minute,  when  the  machine  is  stopped,  the] 
are  removed  and  &esh  ones  substituted*  About  7>000  fruits  can  be  thui 
worked  in  one  of  these  machines  in  a  day.  The  yield  of  oil  is  said  tc 
be  similar  to  that  of  lemon,  namely  2^  to  3  ounces  from  100  fruits. 

Essence  of  bergamot  made  by  the  machine  is  of  a  greener  tint  thai 
that  obtained  by  the  old  sponge-process.  During  some  weeks  aftei 
extraction  it  gradually  deposits  a  quantity  of  white  greasy  mattei 
(beigaptene),  which  after  having  been  exhausted  as  much  as  possible 
by  pressure,  is  finally  subjected  to  distillation  with  water  in  order  t( 
separate  the  essential  oil  it  still  contains. 

The  fruits  from  which  the  essence  has  been  extracted  are  submittec 
to  pressure,  and  the  juice,  which  is  much  inferior  in  acidity  t< 
lemon  juice,  is  concentrated,  and  sold  for  the  manufjEicture  of  citri< 
acid.  Finally,  the  residue  from  which  both  essence  and  juice  havi 
been  removed,  is  consumed  as  food  by  oxen. 

Description — ^  Essential  oil  of  bergamot  is  a  thin  and  mobil 
fluid  of  peculiar  and  very  fragrant  odour,  bitterish  taste,  and  slightl; 
acid  reaction.  It  has'a  pale  greenish  yellow  tint,  due  to  traces  o 
chlorophyll  as  may  be  shown  by  the  spectroscope.  Its  sp.  gr.  i 
0-86  to  0-88 ;  its  boiling  point  varies  from  183''  to  195°  C. 

The  oil  is  miscible  with  spirit  of  wine  (0*83  sp.  gr.),  absolut 
alcohol,  as  well  as  with  crystaUizable  acetic  acid.  Four  parts  dissolv 
clearly  one  part  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  the  solution  becomes  turbi 
if  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  is  added.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  itse! 
is  incapable  of  dissolving  clearly  any  appreciable  quantity  of  the  oi 
A  mixture  of  10  drops  of  the  oil,  50  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  an 
one  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  has  an  intense  yellow  hue.  Perchloric! 
of  iron  imparts  to  bergamot  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol  a  dingy  brow 
colour. 

Fanuccio's  oil  of  bergamot  examined  in  the  same  way  as  that  < 
lemon  (p.  107)  deviates  7**  to  the  right  and  has  therefore  a  dextrogyi 
power  very  inferior  to  that  of  other  oils  of  the  same  class.*  But  : 
probably  varies  in  this  respect,  for  commercial  specimens  which  ^ 
judged  to  be  of  good  quality  deviated  from  8*8°  to  104**  to  the  right 

Chemical  Composition — If  essential  oil  of  bergamot  is  submitte 
to  rectification,  the  portions  that  successively  distill  over  do  not  accoi 
in  rotatory  power  or  in  boiling  point,  a  fact  which  proves  it  to  be 
mixture  of  several  oils,  as  is  further  confirmed  by  analysis.  It  appeal 
to  consist  of  hydrocarbons,  C^^H^^  and  their  hydrates,  neither  of  whic 
have  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  isolated.  Oil  of  bergamot,  like  that  < 
turpentine,  yields  crystals  of  the  composition  C^^B}^  -f  3H*0,  if  8  pan 
are  allowed  to  stand  some  weeks  with  1  part  of  spirit  of  wine,  2  of  nitr 

^  The  characters  are   taken  from    some  at  Reggie  and  also  hurge  cultirators  of  ti 

Essence  of  Bergamot  presented  to  one  of  ut  bergamot  orange. 
(16  May  1872)  as  a  type-sample  by  Messrs.  *  See  however  Oleum  Neroli,  p.  118. 

61  Psnaccjo  eSgli,  znanaAicturers  of  essences 
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acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  and  10  of  water,  the  mixture  being  frequently  shaken. 

lilo  soUd  compound  is  produced  by  saturating  the  oil  with  anhydrous 

hydrochloric  gas. 

The  greasy  matter  that  is  deposited  from  oil  of  bergamot  soon  after 
its  extraction/  and  in  small  quantity  is  often  noticeable  in  that  of 
coiamerce,  is  called  Bergaptene  or  Ifergamot  Camphor,  We  have  ob- 
tained it  in  fine,  white,  acicular  crystals,  neutral  and  inodorous,  by 
repeated  solution  in  spirit  of  wine.  Its  composition  according  to  the 
wilysis  of  Mulder  (1837)  and  of  Ohme  (1839)  answers  to  the  formula 
C'H^O*,  which  in  our  opinion  requires  further  investigation.  Crystal- 
lized beigaptene  is  abundantly  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether  or  bisulphide 
of  carbon ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  not  altered  by  ferric  salts. 

Commerce — Essence  of  bergamot,  as  it  is  always  termed  in  trade, 
is  chiefly  shipped  from  Messina  and  Palermo  in  the  same  kind  of  bottles 
as  are  used  for  essence  of  lemon. 

Uses — Much  employed  in  perfumery,  but  in  medicine  only  occa- 
sionally for  the  sake  of  imparting  an  agreeable  odour  to  ointments. 

Adulteration — Essence  of  bergamot  like  that  of  lemon  is  extensively 
and  systematically  adulterated,  and  very  little  is  sent  into  the  market 
entirely  pure.  It  is  often  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine,  but  a  finer 
adulteration  is  to  dilute  it  with  essential  oil  of  the  leaves  or  with  that 
obtained  by  distillation  of  the  peel  or  of  the  residual  fruits.  Some  has 
of  late  been  adulterated  with  petroleum. 

The  optical  properties  as  already  mentioned  may  afford  some  assist- 
ance in  detecting  fraudulent  admixtures,  though  as  regards  oil  of  tur- 
pentine it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  levogyre  as  well  as 
dexlrogyre  varieties.  This  latter  oU  and  likewise  that  of  lemon  is  less 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  than  that  of  bergamot. 

CORTEX  AURANTII. 

BaUr  Orange  Peel ;  F.  Scarce  ou  Zestes  dC Oranges  amires  ;  G.  Pomeran- 

zenschale. 

Botanical  Origin — Citrus  vulgaris  Sisso  {C,  Aurantivmi  var.  a 
amara  linn.,  C.  Bigaradia  Duhamel). 

The  Bitter  or  Seville  or  Bigarade  Orange,  Bigaradier  of  the  French,  is 
a  small  tree  extensively  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  especially  in  Spain,  and  existing  imder  many  varieties. 

Northern  India  is  the  native  country  of  the  orange  tree.  In  Gurhwal, 
Sikkim  and  Khasia  there  occurs  a  wild  orange  which  is  the  supposed 
parent  of  the  cultivated  orange,  whether  Sweet  or  Bitter. 

The  Bitter  Orange  reproduces  itself  from  seed  and  is  regarded,  at 
least  by  cultivators,  as  quite  distinct  from  the  Sweet  Orange,  from  which 
however  it  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  important  botanical  characters. 
Generally  speaking  it  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  the  fruit  rugged 
on  the  surface,  of  a  more  deep  or  reddish-orange  hue,  with  the  pulp  very 
sour  and  bitter.  The  peel  as  well  as  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  more 
aromatic  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Sweet  Orange,  and  the 
petiole  is  more  broadly  winged. 

^  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Sander-      quantity  of  this  deposit  for  chemical  exa* 
aon  of  Messina  for  placing  at  our  disposal  a      mioation. 
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History — The  orange  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  and  its  introduction  to  Europe  is  due  to  the  Arabs  who, 
according  to  Gallesio,^  appear  to  have  established  the  tree  first  in  Eastern 
Africa,  Arabia  and  Sjrria,  whence  it  was  gradually  conveyed  to  Italy, 
Sicily  and  Spain.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  just  quoted,  tfie  bitter 
orange  was  certainly  known  at  the  commencement  of  the  10th  centuiy  to 
the  Arabian  physicians,  one  of  whom,  Avicenna,^  employed  its  juice  in 
medicine. 

-  There  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  orange  first  cultivated  in 
Europe  was  the  BUter  Orange  or  Bigarade,  The  orange  tree  at  Borne 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Dominic  about  A.D.  1200  and  which  still 
exists  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabina  bears  a  bitter  fruit ;  and  the  ancient 
trees  standing  in  the  garden  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville  are  also  of  this 
variety.  Finally,  the  oranges  of  Syria  (db  indigents  Orenges  nuncupati) 
described  by  Jacques  de  Vitri,  Bishop  of  Aeon  (ob.  A.D.  1214)  were  aeidi 
seu  pontid  saporia? 

The  Sweet  Orange  began  to  be  cultivated  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  having  be^n  introduced  from  the  East  by  the  Portuguese. 
It  has  probably  long  existed  in  Southern  China,  and  may  have  been  taken 
thence  to  India.  In  the  latter  country  there  are  but  few  districts  in 
which  its  cultivation  is  successful,  and  the  Bitter  Orange  is  hardly  known 
at  alL  The  name  it  has  long  borne  of  China  *  or  Portiigal  Orange  indi- 
cates what  has  been  the  usual  opinion  as  to  its  origin. 

One  of  the  first  importations  of  oranges  into  England  occurred  in 
A.D.  1290,  in  which  year  a  Spanish  ship  came  to  Portsmouth,  of  the 
cargo  of  which  the  queen  of  Edward  I.  bought  one  frail  of  Seville  figs, 
one  of  raisins  or  grapes,  one  bale  of  dates,  230  pomegranates,  15  citrons 
and  7  oranges  {*'poma  de  orenge**)? 

Description — The  Bitter  Orange  known  in  London  as  the  SevHU 
Orange  is  a  globular  fruit  resembling  in  size,  form  and  structure  the 
common  Sweet  Orange,  but  having  the  peel  much  rougher  and  when 
mature  of  fa  somewhat  deeper  hue.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  filled  witb 
an  acid  bitter  juice.  The  ripe  fruit  is  imported  into  London ;  the  peel  is 
removed  from  it  with  a  sharp  knife  in  one  long  spiral  strip,  and  quickly 
dried,  or  it  is  sold  in  the  fresh  state.  It  is  the  more  esteemed  when  cut 
thin,  so  as  to  include  as  little  as  possible  of  the  white  inner  layer. 

Well-dried  orange  peel  should  be  externally  of  a  bright  tint  and  white 
on  its  inner  surface ;  it  should  have  a  grateful  aromatic  smell  and  fbittei 
taste.  The  peel  is  also  largely  imported  into  London  ready  dried,  especially 
firom  Malta.  We  have  observed  it  from  this  latter  place  of  three  qualities 
namely  in  elliptic  pieces  or  quarters,  in  broad  curled  strips,  and  lastly  8 
very  superior  kind  almost  wholly  free  from  the  white  zest,  in  strips  lesc 
than  \  of  an  inch  in  width,  cut*apparently  by  a  machine.  Such  needless 
subdivision  as  this  last  has  imdergone  must  greatly  favour  an  alteratioi 
and  waste  of  the  essential  oil  Foreign-dried  orange  peel  fetches  8 
lower  price  than  that  dried  in  England, 

1  TraiU  du  CUrus,  Paris,  1811.  222.  •  Vitriaco,  Hist,  fnient.  et  oecidetU.,  1697. 

•  Opera,  ed.  Valg,  1564.  lib.  v.  9mn.  J.  cap.  86. 

tract.  6.  p.  289. — Tne  passa^  which  ia  the  *  Hence  the  Dutch  Sinaaaapptl  or  Appd 

following    seems     rather     inconclusive  : —  tina  and  the  German  Apfelrine. 

** .  .  succi  acetositatis  citri  et  succi  acetosi-  ^  Manners  and  Household    Expenses   o^ 

tatis  citrangnli."  England  in  tht  13^  and   15(h   eenturiei 

Lond.  (Roxburghe  Club)  1841.  xlviy. 
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Microscopic  Structure — There  is  no  difference  between  the  tissues 
of  this  drug  and  those  of  lemon  peeL 

Chemical  Composition — The  essential  oil  to  which  the  peel  of  the 
OTaage  owes  its  fragrant  odour^  is  a  distinct  article  of  commerce  and  will 
le  noticed  hereafter  under  a  separate  head.  The  other  constituents  of 
the  peel  probably  agree  with  those  of  lemon  peel.  The  substance  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  Hesperidin  (p.  104)  appears  to  be  particularly 
abundant  in  unripe  bitter  oranges. 

Uses — Bitter  orange  peel  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic 

tonic 

OLEUM    NEROLI. 

Oknm  AurarUii  Jlorum  ;  Oil  or  Essence  of  Neroli ;  F.  Essence  de  Neroli  ; 

G.  NerolioL 

Botanical  Origin — Citrus  mdgaris  Risso.     (See  page  111.) 

History — Porta,  the  Italian  philosopher  of  the  16th  century  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  essential  oil  of  lemon  (p.  106),  was  acquainted 
with  the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers  of  the  citron  tribe  ("  Oleum  ex 
dtriorum  Jloribus  ")  which  he  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  distillation, 
and  describes  as  possessing  the  most  exquisite  fragrance.  That  distilled 
from  orange  flowers  acquired  a  century  later  (1675-1685)  the  name  of 
Essen^  of  Neroli  from  Anne-Marie  de  la  Trdmoille-Noirmoutier, 
second  wife  of  Flavio  Orsini,  duke  of  Bracciano  and  prince  of  Nerola  or 
Neroli.  This  lady  employed  it  for  the  perfuming  of  gloves,  hence  called 
in  Italy  Gttanti  di  Neroli}  It  was  known  in  Paris  to  Pomet,  who 
says*  the  perfumers  have  given  it  the  name  of  Neroli,  and  that  it  is 
made  in  Borne  and  in  Provence. 

I  Production — Oil  of  Xeroli  is  prepared  from  the  fresh  flowers  of  the 
Bigarade  or  Bitter  Orange  by  the  ordinary  process  of  distillation  with 
water,  conducted  in  small  copper  stills.  The  water  which  distills  over 
with  the  oil  constitutes  after  the  removal  of  the  latter  from  its  surface, 
the  Orange  Flower  Water  {Aqua  aurantii  Jlorum  vel  Aqua  Naphce)  of 
commerca  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
France  at  Grasse,  Cannes,  and  Nice. 

Description  and  Chemical  Composition — Oil  of  Neroli  as  found 
in  commerce  is  seldom  pure,  for  it  generally  contains  an  admixture  of 
tie  essential  oil  of  orange-leaf  called  Essence  of  Petit  Orain. 

By  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Warrick  of  Nice,  we  have 

obtained  a  sample  of  Bigarade  Neroli  of  guaranteed  purity,  to  which  the 

following  observations  relate.     It  is  of  a  brownish  hue,  most  fragrant 

odour,  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  is  neutral  to  test-paper.     Its  sp.  gr. 

at  11'  C.  is   0*889.     When  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  displays  a  bright 

violet  fluorescence,  quite  distinct  from  the  blue  fluorescence  of  a  solution 

of  quinine.    In  oil  of  Neroli  the  phenomenon  may  be  shown  most 

distinctly  by  pouring  a  little  spirit  of  wine  on  to  the  surface  of  the 

essential  oil,  and  causing  the  liquid  to  gently  undulate.     The  oil  is  but 

turbidly  miscible  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.     It  assumes  a  very  pure, 

intense,  and  permanent  crimson  hue  if  shaken  with  a  saturated  solution 

*  KeDagio,  Origini  delta  Lingua  Italiana,      178. — The  town  of  Nerola  is  about  16  miles 
1685;  Did.  de  trivoux,    Paris,  vi.   (1771)       north  of  Tivoli . 

*  Hiatoire  dcs  Drogues^  1604 .  1^^ .  u. 
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of  bisulphite  of  sodium.    Examined  in  a  column  of  100  mm.,  Wje  observed 
the  oil  to  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  6'  to  the  right. 

Subjected  to  distillation,  the  larger  part  of  the  oil  passes  over  at 
185"*  -195®  C. ;  we  found  this  portion  to  be  colourless,  yet  to  display  in  a 
marked  manner  the  violet  fluorescence  and  also  to  retain  the  odour  of 
the  original  oil.  The  portion  remaining  in  the  retort  was  mixed  with 
about  the  same  volume  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  and  some  drops  of 
water  added;  yet  not  sufficient  to  occasion  turbidity.  A  very  small 
amount  of  the  crystalline  Neroli  Camphor  then  made  its  appearance, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  by  re-solution  in  boiling  alcohol 
it  was  obtained  in  crystals  of  rather  indistinct  form.  The  re-distilled 
oil  gave  no  camphor  whatever. 

Neroli  Camphor  was  first  noticed  by  BouUay  in  1828.  According 
to  our  observations  it  is  a  neutral,  inodorous,  tasteless  substance,  fusible 
at  SS"*  C,  and  forming  on  cooling  a  crystalline  mass.  The  crystalliza- 
tion should  be  effected  by  cooling  the  hot  alcoholic  solution,  no  good 
crystals  being  obtainable  by  slow  evaporation  or  by  sublimation.  The 
produce  was  extremely  smsdl,  about  60  grammes  of  oil  having  yielded 
not  more  than  01  gramme.  Perhaps  this  scantiness  of  produce  was 
due  to  the  oil  being  a  year  and  a  half  old,  for  according  to  Plisson^  the 
camphor  diminishes  the  longer  the  oil  is  kept.*  We  were  unable  to 
obtain  any  similar  substance  from  the  oils  of  bergamot,  petit  grain,  or 
orange  peeL 

Orange  Flower  Water  is  a  considerable  article  of  manufacture  amonff 
the  distillers  of  essential  oils  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  imported 
thence  for  use  in  pharmacy.  According  to  Boullay*  it  is  frequently 
acid  to  litmus  when  first  made, — is  better  if  distilled  in  small  than  in 
large  quantities,  and  if  made  from  the  petals  per  se,  rather  than  from  the 
entire  flowers.  He  also  states  that  only  2  lb.  of  water  should  be  drawn 
from  1  lb.  of  flowers,  or  3  lb.  if  petals  alone  are  placed  in  the  stilL  As 
met  with  in  commerce,  orange  flower  water  is  colourless  or  of  a  faintly 
greenish  yellow  tinge,  almost  perfectly  transparent,  with  a  delicious 
odour  and  a  bitter  taste.  Acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  it  acquires  a 
pinkish  hue  more  or  less  intense,  which  disappears  on  saturation  by  an 
alkali. 

Uses — Oil  of  Neroli  is  consumed  almost  exclusively  in  perfumery. 
Orange  flower  water  is  frequently  used  in  medicine  to  give  a  pleasant 
odour  to  mixtures  and  lotions. 

Adulteration — The  large  variation  in  value  of  oil  of  Neroli  as  shown 
by  price-currents*  indicates  a  great  diversity  of  quality.  Besides  being 
tery  commonly  mixed,  as  already  stated,  with  the  distilled  oil  of  the 
leaves  {Essence  de  Petit  Orain),^  it  is  sometimes  reduced  by  addition  of 
the  less  fragrant  oil  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  Portugal  or  Sweet 
Orange.  In  some  of  these  adulterations  we  must  conclude  that  orange 
flower  water  participates  :  metallic  contamination  of  the  latter  is  not 
unknown. 

^  Joum,  de  Pharm,  xr.  (1829)  152.  lowest  or  "commercial  '*  being  leas  than  half 

*  Yet  we  extracted  it  from  an  old  sample      the  price  of  the  finest 

labelled   **  Esunce   de   Nir^li   Portugal —  '  We  have  been  informed  on  good  anthori^ 

Miro."  that  the  Neroli  commonly  sold  contains  j  A 

*  Bulletin  de  Pharm.  i.  (1809)  837-341.  Essence  of  Petit  Grain,  and  i  of  Evenoe 

*  Thus  in  the  price-list  of  a  firm  at  Grasse,  of  Bergamot,  the  remaining  f  being  true 
NeroU  is  quoted  ag  of  /our  qualities,  the  Keroli. 
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Other  Products  of  the  genus  Citrus. 

Essence  or  Essential  Oil  of  Petit  Grain — was  originally  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  little  immature  oranges  to  distillation  (Pomet — 
1692) ;  but  it  is  now  produced,  and  to  a  large  extent,  by  distillation  of 
the  leaves  and  shoots  either  of  the  Bigarade  or  Bitter  Orange,  or  of  the 
Portugal  or  Sweet  Orange.  The  essence  of  the  former  is  by  far  the  more 
fiagrant  and  commands  double  the  price. 

The  leaves  are  obtained  in  the  lemon-growing  districts  of  the 
Mediterranean  where  the  essence  is  manufactured.  Lemon-trees  being 
noBtly  grafted  on  orange-stocks,  the  latter  during  the  summer  put  forth 
shoots,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  till  they  are  often  some  feet  in  length. 
The  cultivator  then  cuts  them  off,  binds  them  in  bundles,  and  conveys 
them  to  the  distiller  of  Petit  Grain,  The  strongest  shoots  are  frequently 
leserved  for  walking-sticks.  The  leaves  of  the  two  sorts  of  orange  are 
cady  distinguished  by  their  smell  when  crushed.  Essence  of  Petit 
Giain  which  in  odour  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  Neroli,  is  used  in 
perfumery  and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  Eau  de  Cologne. 

According  to  Gladstone  (1864)  it  consists  mainly  of  a  hydrocarbon 
probably  identical  with  that  from  oil  of  Neroli. 

Essential  Oil  of  Orange  Peel — is  largely  made  at  Messina  and 
alao  in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  extracted  by  the  sponge-,  or  by  the 
^nK&-process,  and  partly  from  the  Bigarade  and  partly  from  the  Sweet 
or  Portugal  Orange,  the  scarcely  ripe  fruit  being  in  either  case  employed. 
Hie  oil  made  firom  the  former  is  much  more  valuable  than  that  obtained 
from  the  latter,  and  the  two  are  distinguished  in  price-currents  as 
imnee  de  Bigarade  and  Essence  de  Portugal. 

These  essences  are  but  little  consumed  in  England,  but  are  largely 
wed  in  Grermany.  They  are  employed  in  liqueur-making  and  in 
perfumery.  For  what  is  known  of  their  chemical  nature,  the  reader  can 
omsult  the  works  named  at  foot.^ 

Essence  of  Cedrat — The  true  Citron  or  Cedrat  tree  is  Citrus  medica 
Bieso,  and  is  of  interest  as  being  the  only  member  of  the  Orange  tribe 
the  fruit  of  which  was  known  in  ancient  Eome.  The  tree  itself  which 
appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Josephus, 
was  introduced  into  Italy  in  about  the  3rd  century.  In  a.d.  1003  it 
was  much  grown  at  Salerno  near  Naples,  whence  its  fruits  were  sent  as 
presents  to  the  Norman  princes.^ 

At  the  present  day,  the  citron  appears  to  be  nowhere  cultivated 
extensively,  the  more  prolific  lemon  tree  having  generally  taken  its  place. 
It  is  however  scattered  along  the  Western  iiiviera,  and  is  also  grown  on 
a  small  scale  about  Pizzo  and  Paola  on  the  western  coast  of  Calabria, 
in  Sicily,  Corsica  and  the  Azores.  Its  fruits  which  often  weigh  several 
pounds,  are  chiefly  sold  for  being  candied.  For  this  purpose  the  peel, 
which  is  excessively  thick,  is  salted  and  in  that  state  shipped  to  England 
ind  Holltmd.    The  fruit  has  a  very  scanty  pulp.^ 

'  Gmeliii,  Chemigiryf  xiT.(1860)  805.  306 ;  of  the  4th  century  and  who  was  physician 

Sadfltone,  Jawrv,  of  Chem,  Soc.  xrii.  (1864)  and  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian  the  Apos- 

;  Wr^fat  (and  Piesde)  in  Yearbook  of  Phar-  tate,   accurately  describes  the  citron  as  a 

Mcy,  187i.  546 ;   1873.   518 ;   Joum,   of  fruit  consisting  of  three  parts,  namely  a 

Anik  8oe.  zL  (1878)  552,  ftc.  central  acid  pulp,  a  thick  and  fleshy  zest 

'  (kllMio,  TraiU  du  Ciirua,  1811.  222.  and  an  aromatic  outer  coat, — Mediciiuiliai 

'  Oribannii  who  liyed  in  /t2r«  second  half  eollecta,  lib.  i.  c.  64. 
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Essence  of  Cedrat  which  is  quoted  in  some  price-lists  may  be 
prepared  from  the  scarcely  ripe  fruit  by  the  sponge-process ;  but  as  it  is 
more  profitable  to  export  the  fhiit  salted,  it  is  very  rarely  manufactured, 
and  that  which  bears  its  name  is  for  the  most  part  fictitious. 


FRUCTUS  BELiE. 
Bda  ;  Bad  Fruit,  Indian  Bael,  Bengal  Quince. 

Botanical  Origin — jEgk  Marmelas  ^  Correa  {Cratasva  Marmdos  L), 
a  tree  foimd  in  most  parts  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  where  it  is  oW 
planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  temples,  being  esteemed  sacred  by  the 
Hindus.  It  is  truly  wild  in  the  forests  of  the  Coromandel  Gh&ts  and 
of  the  Western  Himalaya. 

It  attains  a  height  of  30-40  feet,  is  usually  armed  with  strong  sharp 
thorns  and  has  trifid  leaves,  the  central  leaflet  being  petiolate  and  larger 
than  the  lateral  The  fruit  is  a  large  berry,  2  to  4  inches  in  diameter, 
variable  in  shape,  being  spherical  or  somewhat  flattened  like  an  orange, 
ovoid,  or  pyriform,^  having  a  smooth  hard  shell;  the  interior  divided 
into  10-15  cells  each  containing  several  woolly  seeds,  consists  of  a 
mucilaginous  pulp,  which  becomes  very  hard  in  drying.  In  the  fresh 
state  the  fruit  is  very  aromatic,  and  the  juicy  pulp  which  it  contains  has 
an  agreeable  flavour,  ao  that  when  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened,  it 
forms  a  palatable  refrigerant  drink.  The  fruit  is  never  eaten  as  dessert, 
though  its  pulp  is  sometimes  made  into  a  preserve  with  sugar. 

The  fruit  of  the  wild  tree  is  described  as  small,  hard,  and  flavourlesa 
The  bark  of  the  stem  and  root,  the  flowers  and  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  leaves  are  used  in  medicine  by  the  natives  of  India. 

History — The  tree  under  the  name  of  BUva  *  is  constantly  alluded 
to  as  an  emblem  of  increase  and  fertility  in  ancient  Sanskrit  poems, 
some  of  which  as  the  Yajur  Veda  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  not 
later  than  1000  B.C. 

6ar9ia  tfOrta  who  resided  in  India  as  physician  to  the  Portuguese 
viceroy  at  Goa  in  the  16th  century,  wrote  an  accoimt  of  the  firuit  under 
the  name  of  Marmelos  de  Benguala  (Bengal  Quince)  (^Hfolt  or  J5rfi,* 
describing  its  use  in  dysentery. 

In  the  following  century  it  was  noticed  by  Bontius,  in  whose  writings 
edited  by  Piso  *  there  is  a  bad  figure  of  the  tree  as  Malum  Cydonium,  It 
was  also  figured  by  Eheede*  and  subsequently  under  the  designation 
of  Bilack  or  Bilack  tdlor  by  EumphiusJ  The  latter  states  thai  it  is 
indigenous  to  Gujarat,  the  eastern  parts  of  Java,  Sumbawa  and  Celebes, 
and  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  Amboina. 

But  although  ^gle  Marmdos  has  thus  long  been  known  and 
appreciated  in  India,  the  use  of  its  fruit  as  a  medicine  attracted  n< 

^  ^gle,   one  of  the  Hesperides. — Mar-  many  references  to  Bilva  in  the  Sanskri 

melo$   from    the    Portugnese    marmelo,    a  writings. 

qnince.  *  Siri-phaZ  and  Bd  are  Hindustani  namet 

'  In  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Buitenzorg  '  De  Indict  re  not,  et  mccL  1658,  lih.  TJ 

in  Java,  three  varieties  are  grown,  namely —  c.  8. 

frmiibus  ohlongUf  fruetibus  suhglohosia^  inA.  ^  Hort.     MaUib.     iii.     (1682)    tab.    8 

maeroearpa,  {Covalam), 

'  "We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Monier  '  Herb.  Anib.  i.  tab.  81. 

Williams  of  Oxford  for  pointing  ont  to  ns  ; 
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ittention  in  Europe  till  about  the  year  1850.  The  dried  fruit  which 
has  a  place  in  the  British  rharmacopceia  is  now  not  unfrequently 
imported. 

Description — ^We  have  already  described  the  fonn  and  structure  of 
the  fruit,  which  for  medicinal  use  should  be  dried  when  in  a  half  ripe 
state.  It  is  found  in  commerce  in  dried  slices  having  on  the  outer  side 
a  smooth  greyish  shell  enclosing  a  hard,  orange  or  red,  gummy  pulp  in 
which  are  some  of  the  10  to  15  cells  existing  in  the  entire  fruit.  Each 
cell  includes  6  to  10  compressed  oblong  seeds  nearly  3  lines  in  length, 
coTered  with  whitish  woolly  hairs.  When  broken  the  pulp  is  seen  to  be 
Dearly  colourless  internally,  the  outside  alone  having  assumed  an  orange 
tint.  The  dried  pulp  has  a  mucilaginous,  slightly  acid  taste,  without 
noma,  astringency  or  sweetness. 

There  is  also  imported  Bael  fruit  which  has  been  collected  when  ripe, 
IS  shown  by  the  well-formed  seeds.  Such  fruits  arrive  broken  irregularly 
ind  dried,  or  sawn  into  transverse  slices  and  then  dried,  or  lastly  entire, 
n  which  case  they  retain  some  of  their  original  fragrance  resembling 
hat  of  elemi.  • 

Microscopic  Structure — The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  covered  with  a 
trong  cuticle  and  further  shows  two  layers,  the  one  exhibiting  not  very 
mmerous  oil-cells,  and  the  other  and  inner  made  up  of  sclerenchyme. 
le  tissue  of  the  pulp,  which  treated  with  water  swells  into  an  elastic 
oass,  consists  of  large  cells  with  considerable  cavities  between  them, 
le  seeds  when  moistened  yield  an  abundance  of  mucilage  nearly  in  the 
ame  way  as  White  Mustard  or  Linseed.  In  the  epidermis  of  the  seeds 
eitain  groups  of  cells  are  excessively  lengthened  and  thus  constitute 
he  curious  woolly  hairs  already  noticed.  They  likewise  afford  muci- 
Bge  in  the  same  way  as  the  seed  itself 

Chemical  Composition — We  are  unable  to  confirm  the  remarkable 
nalyses  of  the  drug  alluded  to  in  the  Fharrnacopoda  of  India ;  i  nor 
an  we  explain  by  any  chemical  examination  upon  what  constituent  the 
ll^d  medicinal  efficacy  of  bael  depends. 

The  pulp  moistened  with  cold  water  yields  a  red  liquid  containing 
hiefly  mucilage,  and  (probably)  pectin  which  separates  if  the  liquid  is 
oncentrated  by  evaporation.  The  mucilage  may  be  precipitated  by 
eutral  acetate  of  lead  or  by  alcohol,  but  is  not  coloured  by  iodine.  It 
Jay  be  separated  by  a  filter  into  a  portion  truly  soluble  (as  proved  by 
lie  addition  of  alcohol  or  acetate  of  lead)  and  another,  comprehending 
lie  larger  bulk,  which  is  only  swollen  like  tragacanth,  but  is  far  more 
Intiuous  and  completely  transparent. 

Neither  a  per-  nor  a  proto-salt  of  iron  shows  the  infusion  to  contain 
ny  appreciable  quantity  of  tannin,^  nor  is  the  drug  in  any  sense  possessed 
f  astringent  properties. 

Uses — Bael  is  held  in  high  repute  in  India  as  a  remedy  for 
psentery  and  diarrhcea ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  said  to  act  as  a  lajcative 
here  constipation  exists. 

Adulteration — The  fruit  of  Feronia  Elcphanium  Correa,  which  has 

'  Edition  1868,  pp.  46  and  441.  fruit  6  per  cent,  of  tannin, — Hist.  ncU.  etc. 

'  We  are   thus  at  yariance  with  Collas      du  Bel  ou   Vilva  in  Rnme  ColonicUe,  xvi 
Pondichery,   who  attributes  to  the  ripe      (1856)  220-238. 
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a  considerable  external  resemblance  to  that  of  JEgle  Marmelos  and 
called  by  Europeans  Wood  Apple,  is  sometimes  supplied  in  India 
bael.  It  may  be  easily  distinguished :  it  is  one-celled  with  a  large  fr 
lobed  cavity  (instead  of  10  to  15  cells)  filled  with  numerous  see 
The  tree  has  pinnate  leaves  with  2  or  3  pairs  of  leaflets.  We  have  sc 
Pomegranate  Peel  offered  as  Lidian  Baely 
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Qiuissia,  Quassia  Wood,  Bitter  Wood  ;  F.  Bois  de  Quassia  de  la  Jamai^ 

Bois  amer  ;  G.  Jamaica  QiiassiaJiolz, 

Botanical  Origin — Picrcena  excelsa  LindL  (Quassia  excelsa  Swa 
Simaniba  excelsa  D  C,  Picrasma  excelsa  Planchon),  a  tree  50  to  60  i 
in  height,  somewhat  resembling  an  ash  and  having  inconspicuous  green 
flowers  and  black  shining  drupes  the  size  of  a  pea.  .  It  is  common 
the  plains  and  lower  mountains  of  Jamaica  and  is  also  found  in 
islands  of  Antigua  and  St,  Vincent.  It  is  called  in  the  West  In( 
Bitter  Wood  or  Bitter  Ash. 

History — Quassia  wood  was  introduced  into  Europe  about 
middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  derived  from  Quassia  amara  1 
shrwb  or  small  tree  with  handsome  crimson  flowers,  belonging  to 
same  order,  native  of  Panama,  Venezuela,  Guiana  and  Northern  Br> 
It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  Bitter  Wood  of  Jamaica  which  Sw 
and  other  botanists  referred  to  the  same  genus,  possessed  similar  pro; 
ties,  and  as  it  was  obtainable  of  much  larger  size,  it  has  since  the  em 
the  last  century  been  generally  preferred.  The  wood  of  Q  amara  ca 
Surinam  Qiuissia,  is  however  still  used  in  France  and  Germany.* 

The  first  to  give  a  good  account  of  Jamaica  quassia  was  J 
Lindsay,'   a  medical  practitioner  of  the  island,  who  writing  in  1 
described  the  tree  as  long  known  not  only  for  its  excellent  timber, 
also  as  a  useful  medicine  in  putrid  fevers  and  fluxes.     He  adds 
the  bark  is  exported  to  England  in  considerable  quantity — ^"for 
purposes  of  the  brewers  of  ale  and  porter." 

Quassia,  defined  as  the  wood,  bark,  and  root  of  Q.  amara  L., 
introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1788 ;  in  the  editio 
1809,  it  was  superseded  by  the  wood  of  Picrcena  excelsa.  In  the  st( 
book  of  a  London  druggist  (J.  Gurney  Bevan,  of  Plough  Court,  Lomi 
Street)  we  find  it  first  noticed  in  1781  (as  rasuroe),  when  it  was  reckc 
as  having  cost  4^.  2d,  per  lb. 

Description — The  quassia  wood  of  commerce  consists  of  piece 
the  stem  and  larger  branches,  some  feet  in  length  and  often  as  thick 
man's  thigh.     It  is  covered  with  bark  externally  of  a  dusky  grej 
blackish  hue,  white  and  fibrous  within,  which  it  is  customary  to  strij 
and  reject.     The  wood  which  is  of  a  very  light  yellowish  tint  is  to 

>  40  bags  in  a  drug  sale,  8th  May  1873.  '  Trans.  Roy,  Soc  Edinburgh,  liL  (] 

*  The  Pharmacopceia  Oermnnica  of  1872       205.  tab.  6. 
expressly  forbids  the  use  of  the  wood  of 
Ficrama  in  place  of  Quassia. 
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and  strong,  but  splits  easily.  In  transverse  section  it  exibits  numerous 
fine  close  medullary  rays,  which  intersect  the  rather  obscure  and 
irregular  rings  resembling  those  of  annual  growth  of  our  indigenous 
wo(Sy  sterns.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  cylinder  of  pith  of  minute 
size.  In  a  longitudinal  section  whether  tangential  or  radial,  the  wood 
appears  transversely  striated  by  reason  of  the  small  vertical  height  of  the 
medullary  rays. 

The  wood  often  exhibits  certain  blackish  markings  due  to  the 
mycelium  of  a'  fungus ;  they  have  sometimes  the  aspect  of  delicate 
patterns  and  at  others  appear  as  large  dark  patches. 

Quassia  has  a  strong,  pure  bitter  taste,  but  is  devoid  of  odour.  It  is 
always  supplied  to  the  retail  druggist  in  the  form  of  turnings  or  raspings, 
the  former  being  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Bitter  Cups,  now 
often  seen  in  the  shops. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  wood  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
elongated  pointed  cells  (libriform),  traversed  by  medullary  rays,  each  of 
the  latter  being  built  up  of  about  15  vertical  layers  of  cells.  The  single 
layers  contain  from  one  to  three  rows  of  cells.  The  ligneous  rays  thus 
endosed  by  medullary  parenchyme,  are  intersected  by  groups  of  tissue 
constituting  the  above-mentioned  irregular  rings.  On  a  longitudincd 
section  this  parenchyme  exhibits  numerous  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium 
and  sometimes  deposits  of  yellow  resin.  The  latter  is  more  abundant 
in  the  large  vessels  of  the  wood.  Oxalate  and  resin  are  the  only  solid 
matters  perceptible  in  the  tissues  of  this  drug. 

Chemical  Composition — The  bitter  taste  of  quassia  is  due  to 
Qiuunin,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Winckler  in  1835  and  analysed  by 
Viggers^  who  assigned  it  the  formula  C^®H^*0',  now  regarded  as  doubtful. 
According  to  the  latter,  quassiin  is  an  iiTesolvable,  neutral  substance, 
eiystallizable  from  dilute  alcohol  or  from  chloroform.  It  requires  for 
solution  about  200  parts  of  water,  but  is  not  soluble  in  ether;  it 
forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  tannic  acid.  Quassia  wood  is  said  to 
jrield  about  ^  per  cent,  of  quassiin.  A  watery  infusion  of  quassia, 
especially  if  a  little  caustic  lime  has  been  added  to  the  drug,  displays  a 
slight  fluorescence,  due  apparently  to  quassiin.  Quassia  wood  dried  at 
100'  C.  yielded  us  7*8  per  cent  of  ash. 

Commerce — ^The  quantity  of  Bitter  Wood  shipped  from  Jamaica  in 
1871  was  56  tons.* 

Uses — The  drug  is  employed  as  a  stomachic  and  tonic.  It  is 
poisonous  to  flies  and  is  not  without  narcotic  properties  in  respect  to 
the  higher  animals. 

Substitutes — ^The  wood  of  Quassia  amara  L.,  the  Bitter  Wood  of 
Surinam,  bears  a  close  resemblance,  both  external  and  structural,  to  the 
drag  just  noticed  ;  but  its  stems  never  exceed  4  inches  in  diameter  and 
are  commonly  still  thinner.  Their  thin,  brittle  bark  is  of  a  greyish 
yellow  and  separates  easily  from  the  wood.  The  latter  is  somewhat 
denser  than  the  quassia  of  Jamaica,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  medullary  rays  being  composed  of  a  single  or  less  frequently  of  a 
doable  row  of  ceUs,  whereas  in  the  wood  of  Picrcena  excelsa,  they  consist 
of  two  or  three  rows,  less  frequently  of  only  one. 

1  UMsfBAnndUnd.Pharm.  Jxl{lSB7)40.         *  Bltu  Book,  Island  of  3ainucis iox  Un. 
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Surinam  Quassia  Wood   is  exported    from    the   Dutch   colony 
Surinam.     The  quantity  shipped  thence  during  the  nine  months  endi 
30  Sept.  1872,  was  264,675  it>.i 

The  bark  of  Samadera  indica  Gartn.,  a  tree  of  the  same  natiu 
order  owes  its  bitterness  to  a  principle,*  which  agrees  perhaps  wi 
quassiin. 


BURSERACEiE. 

OLIBANUM. 

Ghimmi-resina  Olihanum,  Thus  mascuhtm;^  Olibaninn,  FranJcineense 

F.  Encens ;  G.  Wcihrauch. 

Botanical  Origin — Olibanum  is  obtained  from  the  stem  of  seve: 
species  of  BoswMia,  inhabiting  the  hot  and  arid  regions  of  Easte 
Africa  near  Cape  Gardafui  and  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  N< 
withstanding  the  recent  elaborate  and  valuable  researches  of  Birdwoc 
the  olibanum  trees  are  still  but  imperfectly  known,  as  will  be  evident 
the  following  enumeration  : — 

1.  Boswdlia  Carterii  Birdw. — This  includes  the  three  foUowi 
forms,  which  may  be  varieties  of  a  single  species,  or  may  belong 
two  or  more  species, — a  point  impossible  to  settle  imtil  more  perf 
materials  shall  have  been  obtained. 

a.  Boswdlia  No.  5,  Oliver,  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  I.  (18( 
324,  Mohr  Madow  of  the  natives. — Somali  Country,  growing  a  lit 
inland  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills,  never  on  1 
range  close  to  the  sea.  It  yields  the  olibanum  called  Lubdn  Bedi 
or  Lubdn  Sheheri  (Playfair). 

b.  Bostrellia  No.  6,  Oliver,  op,  cit.,  Birdwood,  Linn,  Trans,  xt 
tab.  29. — Sent  by  Playfair  among  the  specimens  of  the  precedi 
and  with  the  same  indications  and  native  name. 

c.  Ma^ghrayt  d!skeehaz  of  the  Maharas,  Birdwood,  L  c.  tab.  30. 
thurifera  (?),  Carter,  Joum.  of  Bombay  Branch  of  R,  AsiaL  Soc 
tab.  23 ;  B  sacra  Fliickiger,  Lehrbttch  der  Pharmakognosie  des  PfU 
zenreiches,  1867.  31.  Eas  Fartak,  S.  E  coast  of  Arabia,  growing  in  1 
detritus  of  limestone  cliffs  and  close  to  the  shore,  also  near  the  vilL 
of  Merbat  (Carter,  1844-1846). 

2.  A  Bhau-Dajiana  Birdw.  L  c.tab.  31. — Somali  Country  (Playfai 
growing  in  Victoria  Gardens,  Bombay,  where  it  flowered  in  1868. 


*  Consular  RcportsYio.  3,  presented  to  Par- 
Hflmcnt,  July  1878. 

*  Rost  van  ToimingeD,  Jahreshf.richt  of 
Wiggere  (Canstatt)  for  1858.  76;  Phann. 
Joum.  ii.  (1872)  644.  054. 

'  The  A(/3ayof  of  the  Greeks,  the  Latin 
Olibanum,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  Lubdn,  and 
the  analogous  sounds  in  other  languages,  are 
all  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Lebonah  sig- 
nif3ring  milk:  and  modern  travellers  who 
have  seen  the  frankincense  trees  state  that 
the  fresh  juice  is  milky,  and  hardens  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  word  Thus  on  the 
other  hand  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  verb 
$^€iy,  to  sacnfice. 


*  On  ihf  Genus  Boswellia,  withdescripi 
and  figures  of  three  new  species. — Ia 
Trans,  xxvii.  (1871)  111.— The  material 
which  Dr.  Birdwood's  observations  1 
been  chiefly  founded,  and  to  which  W6 
have  had  access,  are, — 1.  Specimens 
lected  during  an  expedition  to  the  Soi 
Coast  made  by  Col.  Playfair  in  1862.- 
Growing  plants  at  Bombay  and  Aden,  ra: 
from  cuttings  sent  by  Playfair. — 3.  A  sp 
men  obtained  by  H.  J.  Carter  in  1846  i 
Ras  Fartak  on  the  south-east  coast  of  An 
and  still  growing  in  Victoria  Gardens,  B« 
bay ;  and  figured  by  Carter  in  Joum. 
Bombay  Branch  of  R.  Asiatic  Soc,  ii.  lU 
880,  tab.  28. 
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3.  Bosfwellia  No.  4,  Oliver,  op,  cit. — Bunder  Murayah,  Somali  Country 
(Playfair).  Grows  out  of  the  rock,  but  sometim(js  in  the  detritus  of 
liniestone ;  never  found  on  the  hills  close  to  the  sea,  but  further  inland 
and  on  the  highest  ground.  Yields  Lubdn  Bedowi  and  Z.  Sheheri  ;  was 
received  at  Kew  as  Mohr  add,  a  name  applied  by  Birdwood  also  to 
B.  Bhaii-Dajiana. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  from  which  indubitably  the  olibanum 
of  commerce  is  collected,  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  also  the^ 
following : — 

B.  papi/rifera  Eichard  {Plosslea  floribunda  Endl.),  a  tree  of  Sennaar 

Abyssinia  affords  a  resin  like  olibanum,  which  is  not  collected. 

B.  thurifera  Colebr.  {B,  glabra  et  5.  serrata  lioxb.),  the  Salai  tree  of 
India,  produces  a  soft  odoriferous  resin  which  is  used  in  the  country 
as  incense  but  is  not  the  olibanum  of  commerce. 

B.  Frtreana  Birdw.  1.  c.  tab.  32,  a  well-marked  and  very  distinct 
species,  native  of  the  Somali  Country,  where  it  grows  out  of  the  smooth 
limestone  rocks  of  the  hills  a  few  miles  from  the  coast.  The  tree,  which 
the  natives  call  Yegaar,  abounds  in  a  highly  fragrant  resin  collected  and 
sold  as  Lubdn  Meyeti,  or  Lubdn  Matti,  which  we  regard  to  be  the  sub- 
stance originally  known  as  Elemi. 

History — The  use  of  olibanum  goes  back  to  a  period  of  extreme 
antiquity,  as  proved  by  the  numerous  references  in  the  Mosaic  writings 
of  the  Bible  to  incense,  of  which  it  was  an  essential  ingredient.  It  is 
moreover  well  known  that  many  centuries  before  Christ,  the  drug  was 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  traffic  which  the  Phoenicians^ 
and  Egyptians  carried  on  with  Arabia. 

Professor  Dlimichen^  of  Strassburg  has  discovered  at  the  temple  of 
Dayr  el  Bahri  in  Upper  Egypt,  paintings  illustrating  the  trafiRic  carried  on 
l)etween  Egypt  and  Arabia  as  early  as  the  17th  century  B.C.  In  these 
paintings  there  are  representations  not  only  of  bags  of  olibantim,  but 
also  of  olibanum  trees  planted  in  tubs  or  boxes,  being  conveyed  by  ship 
from  Arabia  to  Egypt.  Inscriptions  on  the  same  building,  deciphered 
by  Professor  D.,  describe  with  the  utmost  admiration  the  shipments  of 
precious  woods,  heaps  of  incense,  verdant  incense-trees,^  ivory,  gold, 
silver,  apes,  besides  other  productions  not  yet  identified. 

A  detailed  account  of  frankincense  is  given  by  Theophrastus*  (B.C. 
370-285)  who  relates  that  the  commodity  is  produced  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabseans,  one  of  the  most  active  trading  nations  of  antiquity, 
occupying  the  southern  shores  of  Arabia.  It  appears  from  Dicdorus 
that  the  Sabaeans  sold  their  frankincense  to  the  Arabs,  through  whose 
hands  it  passed  to  the  Phoenicians  who  disseminated  the  use  of  it  in  the 
temples  throughout  their  possessions,  as  well  as  among  the  nations  with 
whom  they  traded.    The  route  of  the  caravans  from  south-eastern  Arabia 


'  Movers,  D<is  phSmzische  Alterthum,  ill. 
{IW)  99.  299. 

*  I>aiiiichen  (Joannes),  Th^  fleet  of  an 
Egyptian  Quun  from  the  11  th  century  before 
our  era^  and  ancient  Egyptian  military 
parade,  represenUd  on  a  monument  of  the 
tame  age  ....  after  a  copy  taken  from  the 
terrace  of  the  temple  of  Dir-el-Baheri,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Anna  Dumichcn, 
Leipzig,  1868. 


'  In  one  of  the  inscriptions  they  are  re- 
ferred to  in  terms  which  Professor  D.  has 
thus  rendered : — Thirty-one  verdant  incense- 
trees  brought  among  the  precious  things 
from  the  land  of  Arabia,  for  the  majesty  of 
this  god  Amon,  the  lord  of  the  terrestrial 
thrones.  Never  has  anything  similar  been 
seen  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Hist.  Plant,  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 
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to  Gaza  in  Palestine,  has  recently  (1866)  been  pointed  out  by  Professoi 
Sprenger.  Plutarch  relates  that  when  Alexander  the  Great  captured 
Gtiza,  500  talents  of  olibanum  and  100  talents  of  myrrh  were  taken, 
and  sent  thence  to  Macedonia. 

•  The  lihaiwphorouB  region  of  the  old  Sabaeans  is  in  fact  the  very  coun- 
try visited  by  Carter  in  1844  and  1846,  and  lying  as  he  states  on  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia  between  long.  52""  47'  and  52°  23'  east  It  was  alsc 
known  to  the  ancients, — at  least  to  Strabo  and  Arrian,  that  the  opposite 
African  coast  likewise  produced  olibanum,  as  it  does  extensively  to  the 
present  day ;  and  the  latter  states  that  the  drug  is  shipped  partly  to 
Egypt  and  partly  to  Barbaricon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

As  exemplifying  the  great  esteem  in  which  frankincense  was  held 
by  the  ancients,  the  memorable  gifts  presented  by  the  Magi  to  the  in&nt 
Saviour  will  occur  to  every  mind.  A  few  other  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Herodotus^  relates  that  the  Arabians  paid  to  Darius,  king  ol 
Persia,  an  annual  tribute  of  1,000  talents  of  frankincense. 

A  remarkable  Greek  inscription  brought  to  light  in  modem  times^ 
on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  records  the  gifts  made 
to  the  shrine  by  Seleucus  II.,  king  of  Syria  (b.c.  246—227),  and  his 
brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  king  of  Cilicia,  which  included  in  addition 
to  vessels  of  gold  and  siver,  ten  talents  of  frankincense  (^ifiavforo^)  and 
one  of  myrrh. 

The  emperor  Gonstantine  made  numerous  offerings  to  the  churcl 
under  St  Silvester,  bishop  of  Bome,  A.D.  314—335,  of  costly  vessels  anc 
fragrant  drugs  and  spices,^  among  which  mention  is  made  in  severa 
instances  of  Aromata  and  Aronuita  in  incenaum,  terms  under  whicl 
olibanum  is  to  be  understood.* 

With  regard  to  the  consumption  of  olibanum  in  other  countries,  i1 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Arabs  in  their  intercourse  with  tin 
Chinese,  which  is  known  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  10th  centuiy 
carried  with  them  olibanum,  myrrh,  dragon's  blood,  and  liquid  storax, 
drugs  which  are  still  imported  from  the  west  into  China.  The  first 
named  is  called  Jv^siang  i.e.  milk-perfume,  a  curious  allusion  to  its  Arabi< 
name  Licbdn  signifying  milk  In  the  year  1872,  Shanghai  imported 
of  this  drug  no  less  than  1,360  peculs  (181,333  lb). 

Collection — Cruttenden,^  who  visited  the  Somali  Countty  in  1843 
thus  describes  the  collecting  of  olibanum  by  the  Mijjertheyn  tribe,  whos< 
chief  port  is  Bunder  Murayah  (lat  11°  43'  N.) : — 

"  During  the  hot  season  the  men  and  boys  are  daily  employed  ii 
collecting  gums,  which  process  is  carried  on  as  follows : — About  the  em 
of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  the  Bedouins  visit  all  the  trees  ii 
succession  and  make  a  deep  incision  in  each,  peeling  off  a  narrow  stri] 
of  bark  for  about  five  inches  below  the  wound.  This  is  left  for  a  month 
when  a  fresh  incision  is  made  in  the  same  place,  but  deeper.    A  thin 

^  Rawlinson's  fferodottu,  iL  (1858)  488.  ^  The  ancient  name  of  Cape  Gaidafiii  wa 

*  ChishuU,  ArUiquUates  AsicUicas,  Loud.      Prfmumtorium  AronuUum, 

1728  65-72.  °  Bretschneider,    Ancient    Chineae^    kc 

*  These  remarkable  gifts  are  enumerated      Lond.  1871.  19. 

by  Vignoli  in  his  Liber  P&nlificalis^  Bome,  '  BUums  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Parts  ti 

1724-55,    and    include    beside    Olibanum,  China  for  1872,  p.  4. 

Oleum  nardinwn.  Oleum  Cyprium,  BcUsain,  '  Trans.  Bombay  Oeograpk,  Soe.  viL  (1846 

Storax   Isauriea,  Staete,   Aromata   eassia,  121. 

jSqfron  and  Pepper. 
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month  elapses  and  the  operation  is  again  repeated,  after  which  the  gum 
is  supposed  to  have  attained  a  proper  degree  of  consistency.  The 
mountain-rides  are  immediately  covered  with  parties  of  men  and  boys, 
who  scrape  off  the  large  clear  globules  into  a  basket,  whilst  the  inferior 
quality  that  has  run  down  the  tree  is  packed  separately.  The  gum 
when  first  taken  from  the  tree  is  very  soft,  but  hardens  quickly.  .... 
Every  fortnight  the  mountains  are  visited  in  this  manner,  the  trees  pro- 
ducmg  larger  quantities  as  the  season  advances,  until  the  middle  of 
September,  when  the  fii-st  shower  of  rain  puts  a  close  to  the  gathering 
that  year/' 

Carter,^  describing  the  collection  of  the  drug  in  southern  Arabia, 
writes  thus : — "  The  gum  is  procured  by  making  longitudinal  incisions 
through  the  bark  in  the  months  of  May  and  December,  when  the  cuticle 
glistens  with  intumescence  from  the  distended  state  of  the  parts  beneath: 
tbe  operation  is  simple,  and  requires  no  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
On  its  first  appearance  the  gum  comes  forth  white  as  milk,  and  according 
to  its  degree  of  fluidity,  finds  its  way  to  the  ground,  or  concretes  on  the 
branch  near  the  place  from  which  it  first  issued,  from  whence  it  is  col- 
lected by  men  and  boys,  employed  to  look  after  the  trees  by  the  different 
families  who  possess  the  land  in  which  they  grow."  According  to  Cap- 
tain Miles,*  the  drug  is  not  collected  by  the  people  of  the  country,  but 
bj  Somalia  who  cross  in  numbers  from  the  opposite  coast,  paying  the 
Arab  tribes  for  the  privilege.  The  Arabian  Lubdn,  he  says,  is  considered 
inferior  to  the  African. 

Description — Olibanum  as  found  in  commerce  varies  rather  con- 
siderably in  quality  and  appearance.  It  may  in  general  terms  be 
described  as  a  dry  gum-resin,  consisting  of  detached  tears  up  to  an  inch 
in  length,  of  globular,  pear-shaped,  clavate,  or  stalactitic  form,  mixed 
with  more  or  less  irregular  lumps  of  the  same  size.  Some  of  the 
longer  tears  are  slightly  agglutinated,  but  most  are  distinct.  The  pre- 
dominant forms  are  rounded, — angular  fragments  being  less  frequent, 
though  the  tears  are  not  seldom  fissured.  Small  pieces  of  the  trans- 
lucent brown  papery  bark  are  often  found  adhering  to  the  flat  pieces. 

The  colour  of  the  drug  is  pale  yellowish  or  brownish,  but  the  finer 
qualities  consist  of  tears  which  are  nearly  colourless  or  have  a  greenish 
hue.  The  smallest  grains  only  are  transparent,  the  rest  are  trans- 
lucent and  somewhat  milky,  and  not  transparent  even  after  the  removal 
of  the  white  dust  with  which  they  are  always  covered.  But  if  heated 
to  about  94**  C,  they  become  almost  transparent.  "When  broken  they 
exhibit  a  rather  dull  and  waxy  surface.  Examined  under  the  polarizing 
nucroscope  no  trace  of  crystallization  is  observable. 

Olibanum  softens  in  the  mouth ;  its  taste  is  terebinthinous  and 
slightly  bitter,  but  by  no  means  disagreeable.  Its  odour  is  pleasantly 
womatic,  but  is  only  fully  developed  when  the  gum-resin  is  exposed  to 
an  elevated  temperature.  At  100°  C.  the  latter  softens  without  actually 
fusing,  and  if  the  heat  be  further  raised  decomposition  begins. 

Chemical  Composition — Cold  water  quickly  changes  olibanum 
into  a  soft  whitish  pulp,  which  when  rubbed  down  in  a  mortar  forms  an 
emulsion.     Immersed  in  spirit  of  wine,  a  tear  of  olibanum  is  not  altered 

^  Loc  dt  yah,  in  Joum.  of  R,  Geograph,  Sodetyt  xlii 

'  On  Uu  neigkbourhood  of  Bunder-Mara-      (1872)  65. 
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much  in  form,  but  it  becomes  of  an  almost  pure  opaque  whita  In  th< 
first  case  the  water  dissolves  the  gum,  while  in  the  second  the  alcoho 
removes  the  resin.  We  find  that  pure  olibanum  treated  with  spirit  o 
wine  leaves  27  to  35  per  cent,  of  gum,  the  solution  of  which  is  precipi 
tated  by  perchloride  of  iron  as  well  as  by  silicate  of  sodium,  but  not  b; 
neutral  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  consequently  a  gum  of  the  same  class  a 
gum  arable,  if  not  identical  with  it.  Its  solution  contains  the  sam< 
amount  of  lime  as  gum  arable  affords. 

The  resin  of  olibanum  has  been  examined  by  Hlasiwetz  (1867] 
according  to  whom  it  is  a  uniform  substance  having  the  compositioi 
Q40f[3oo6.  We  find  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  alkalis,  nor  have  we  sue 
ceeded  in  converting  it  into  a  crystalline  body  by  the  action  of  dilut 
alcohol.  It  is  not  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  tears ;  if  the; 
are  broken  after  having  been  acted  upon  by  dilute  alcohol,  it  now  an( 
then  happens  that  a  clear  stratification  is  perceptible,  showing  a  con 
centric  arrangement. 

Olibanum  contains  an  essential  oil,  of  which  Braconnot  (1808 
obtained  5  per  cent.,  Stenhouse  (1840)  4  per  cent.,  and  Kurbatow  (1871 
7  per  cent.  According  to  Stenliouse  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*866,  a  boilini 
point  of  1794° C,  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of  turpentine  but  mor 
agreeable.  Kurbatow  separated  this  oil  into  two  portions,  the  one  c 
which  has  the  formula  C^^ff^  boils  at  158°  C,  and  combines  with  HC 
to  form  Artificial  Camphor ;  the  other  contains  oxygen. 

Olibanum  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  affords  no  umbelli 
ferone.  Heated  with  strong  nitric  acid  it  develops  no  peculiar  colon: 
but  at  length  camphresinic  acid,  C^^H^*0^,  is  formed,  which  may  be  ale 
obtained  from  many  resins  and  essential  oils  if  submitted  to  the  sam 
oxidizing  agent. 

Commerce — The  olibanum  of  Arabia  is  shipped  from  several  sma 
places  along  the  coast  between  Damkote  and  Al  Kammar,  but  tl: 
quantity  produced  in  this  district  is  much  below  that  furnished  by  tl 
Somali  Country  in  Eastern  Africa.  The  latter  is  brought  to  Zeyla,  Bei 
bera.  Bunder  Murayah,  and  many  smaller  ports,  whence  it  is  shipped  1 
Aden  or  direct  to  Bombay.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Banian 
and  the  great  emporium  for  the  drug  is  Bombay.  A  certain  portion  : 
shipped  through  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Jidda, — ^Von  Kreme] 
says  to  the  value  of  £12,000  annually.  The  quantity  exported  froi 
Bombay  in  the  year  1872—73  was  25,100  cwt,  of  which  17,446  cwt.  wei 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  6,184  cwt.  to  China.^ 

Uses — As  a  medicine  olibanum  is  nearly  obsolete,  at  least  i 
Britain.  The  great  consumption  of  the  drug  is  for  the  incense  use 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches. 


MYRRHA. 

Gummi-resina  Myrrha ;  Myrrh  ;  F.  Myrrlu ;  G.  Myrrha, 

Botanical  Origin — Ehrenberg  who  visited  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssini 
and  Arabia  in  the  years  1820-26,  brought  home  with  him  specimens  < 

*  Aegypten^  Forschungen  ilber  Larid  und      of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  for  1872-7 
Volk,  Leipzig;?,  1863.  pt.  ii.  78. 

*  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
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the  myrrh  trees  found  at  Ghizan  (Gison),  a  town  on  the  strip  of  coast- 
region  called  Tih4ma,  opposite  the  islands  of  Farsan  Kebir  and  Farsan 
Seghir,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Lohaia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eed 
Sea;  and  also  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Djara  (or  Shahra)  and 
Kara.  Here  the  myrrh  trees  form  the  underwood  of  the  forests  of 
Atada,  Moringa  and  Ewphorhia.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  who  examined  these 
specimens,  drew  up  from  them  a  description  of  what  he  called  Bcdsamo- 
dendron  Myrrha,  which  he  figured  in  1828.1 

After  Ehrenberg's  herbarium  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Royal 
Herbarium  of  Berlin  some  years  ago.  Berg  examined  these  specimens, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  consist  of  two  species,  namely  that 
described  and  figured  by  Nees,  and  a  second  to  which  was  attiached 
{cmedly  we  must  hope)  two  memoranda  bearing  the  following  words  : — 
''Ipsa MyrrJue  arbor  ad  Chison, — MarOo**  and  " Ex  huic simillima  arhore 
ad  Gison  ipse  Myrrliam  effluentem  legi,^  Hoec  spedmina  lecia  sunt  in 
m&niUnis  JOjara  et  Kara  Februario'*  This  plant  Berg  named  B.  Ehren- 
krgianum.^  Oliver  in  his  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  (1868)  *  is  disposed 
to  consider  Berg's  plant  the  same  as  B.  Opobalsamum  Kth.,  a  tree  or 
shrub  yielding  myrrh,  found  by  Schweinfurth  on  the  Bisharrin  mountains 
in  Abyssinia  not  far  from  the  coast  between  Suakin  and  Edineb.  But 
Schweinfurth  himself  does  not  admit  the  identity  of  the  two  plants.* 
It  is  certain  however  that  the  myrrh  of  commerce  is  chiefly  of  African 
origin. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  botany  of  the  myrrh  trees  is  still  en- 
compassed with  uncertainty,  which  will  not  be  removed  until  the  very 
localities  in  which  the  drug  is  collected  shall  have  been  well  explored 
by  a  competent  observer. 

History — Myrrh  has  been  used  from  the  earliest  times  together  with 
olibanum  as  a  constituent  of  incense,®  perfumes  and  unguents.  It  was 
an  ingredient  of  the  holy  oil  used  in  the  Jewish  ceremonial  as  laid 
down  by  Moses ;  and  it  was  also  one  of  the  numerous  components  of  the 
celebrated  Kyphi  of  the  Egyptians,  a  preparation  used  in  fumigations, 
medicine  and  the  process  of  embalming,  and  of  which  there  were  several 
varieties. 

In  the  previous  article  we  have  pointed  out  (p.  122)  several  early 
references  to  myrrh  in  connection  with  olibanum,  in  which  it  is 
observable  that  the  myrrh  (when  weights  are  mentioned)  is  always  in 
the  smaller  quantity.  Of  the  use  of  the  drug  in  mediaeval  Europe  there 
are  few  notices,  but  they  tend  to  show  that  the  commodity  was  rare  and 
precious.  Thus  myrrh  is  recommended  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Leech- 
hooks^  to  be  used  with  frankincense  in  the  superstitious  medical  practice 
of  the  11th  century. 

In  the  Wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  I.  there  is  an  entry  under  date 
6  January,  1299,  for  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh,  offered  by  the  king 

^  Planter    MediciiialeSf     Biisseldorf,     iL  tab.  xxix.  d.  ;  also  BoL  Zeitung,  16  Mai, 

(1828)  tab.  355.  1862.  155. 

*  On  applying  in  1872  to  Prof.  Ehrenberg  *  Vol.  i.  326. 

to  know  if  it  were  possible  that  we  could  see  '  Petermann,  Geogr.  Mitth^ilungen,  1868. 

this  rery  specimen,  we  received  the  answer  127. 

that  it  could  not  be  found.  *  Cantic.  iii.  6. 

'  Berg   u.   Schmidt,  DarsUllung  u.    Be-  ^  Cockayne,     Ltechdows    <{*c.     of    Earl\( 

sehreilning  .  .  .  offizin,  Gcwdchse,  it.  (1888)  England,  li.  (1865)  205.  1^1, 
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in  his  chapel  on  that  day,  it  being  the  Feast  of  Epiphany.^  Myrrl 
again  figures  in  the  accounts  of  Geoffroi  de  Fleuri  *  master  of  the  ward- 
robe (argentier)  to  Philippe  le  Long,  king  of  France,  where  record  ii 
made  of  the  purchase  of — "  4  onces  d'estorat  calmite  et  mierre  (myrrh 
....  encenz  et  laudanon," — for  the  funeral  of  John,  posthumous  son  oi 
Louis  X.,  A.D.  1316. 

Gold,  silver,  silk,  precious  stones,  pearls,  camphor,  musk,  myrrh  anii 
spices  are  enumerated  '  as  the  presents  which  the  Khan  of  Catiiay  sent 
to  Pope  Benedict  XII.  at  Avignon  about  the  year  1342.  The  myrrl 
destined  for  this  circuitous  route  to  Europe*  was  doubtless  that  of  the 
Arabian  traders,  with  whom  the  Chinese  had  constant  intercourse  during 
the  middle  ages.  Myrrh  in  fact  is  still  somewhat  largely  consumed  in 
China.* 

The  name  Myrrh  is  from  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Mur^  whence  alsc 
the  Greek  o-fAvpva,  The  ancient  Egyptian  Bola  or  Bal,  and  the  Sanskrit 
Vola  are  preserved  in  the  Persian  and  Indian  words  Bol,  Bola  and 
Heera-bol,  well-known  names  for  myrrh. 

Stacte  (oTa/crrf),  a  substance  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  is 
said  by  Pliny  to  be  a  spontaneous  liquid  exudation  of  the  myrrh  tree, 
more  valuable  than  myrrh  itself.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea  represents  it  as  exported  from  Muza  in  Arabia  *  togethei 
with  myrrh.  Theophrastus  ^  speaks  of  myrrh  as  of  two  kinds,  solid  and 
liquid.  No  drug  of  modern  times  has  been  identified  with  the  stacte  oi 
liquid  myrrh  of  the  ancients :  that  it  was  a  substance  obtainable  ir 
quantity  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  1 50  pounds  of  it,  said  to  be 
the  offering  of  an  Egyptian  city,  were  presented  to  St.  Silvester  at  Rome 
A.D.  314-335.8 

The  myrrh  of  the  ancients  was  not  obtained  exclusively  from  Arabia 
The  author  of  the  Periplus  ®  who  wrote  about  A.D.  64,  records  it  to  have 
been  an  export  of  Abalites,  Malao,  and  Mosyllon  (the  last  named,  th( 
modem  Berbera),  ancient  ports  of  the  African  coast  outside  the  straitc 
of  Bab-el-M«mdeb  ;  and  he  even  mentions  that  it  is  conveyed  by  small 
vessels  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Arabia. 

Secretion — Marchand^®  who  examined  a  branch  of  three  years 
growth  of  what  he  terms  B.  Myrrha,  represents  the  gum-resin  as  chieflj 
deposited  in  the  cortical  layers,  with  a  little  in  the  medulla. 

Collection — From  the  information  given  by  Ehrenberg  to  Nees  von 
Esenbeck,^^  it  appears  that  myrrh  when  it  first  exudes  is  of  an  oily  and 
then  of  a  buttery  appearance,  yellowish  white,  gradually  assuming  a 
golden  tint  and  becoming  reddish  as  it  hardens.     It  exudes  &om  the 


^  Lihtr  quotidianu8  Contrarotulatoris  Oar- 
derobcB ....  Edwardi  /.,  Lond.  1787.  pp. 
xxzii.  and  27. — The  custom  is  still  observed 
by  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  the  Queen's 
oblation  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  is 
still  annually  presented  on  the  Feast  of  Epi- 
phany in  the  Chapel  Royal  in  London. 

'  Doiiet  d'Arcq,  Comptes  de  VArgenUrU 
des  rois  de  France,  1851.  19. 

'  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  tcay  thither,  u, 
857. 

*  For  the  costly  presents  in  question 
never  reached  their  destination,  having  been 
mU  plundered  by  the  way ! 


'  Shanghai  imported  in  1872, 18, 6001b.  oi 
Myrrh. — Jieporla  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Pmik 
in  China  for  1872,  p.  4. 

•  Vincent,  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  ii 
(1807>  816. — Muza  or  Moosa  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  a  place  still  bearing  thai 
name  lying  about  20  miles  east  of  Mokha. 

'  Lib.  ix.  c  4. 

»  Vignolius,  Liber  Pontiftoalis,  i.  (1724] 
95. 

•  Vincent,  op.  cU.  ii  127.  129.  135. 

w  Banion,  Adansonia,  vii.  (1866-7)  261. 
pL  8. 
"  Op.  cit. 
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Wk  like  cheny-tree  gain  and  becomes  dark  and  of  inferior  value  by 
age.  Although  Ehrenberg  says  that  the  myrrh  he  saw  was  of  fine 
quality,  he  does  not  mention  it  being  gathered  by  the  natives. 

With  regard  to  the  localities^  in  which  the  drug  is  collected, 
Cruttenden  ^  who  visited  the  Somali  coast  in  1843,  says  that  myrrh  is 
brought  fix>m  the  Wadi  Nog&l,  south-west  of  Cape  Grardafui,  and  from 
Hurreyhan,  Ogahden  and  Agahora ;  and  that  some  few  trees  are  found 
on  the  mountains  behind  Bunder  Murayah.  Major  Harris  ^  saw  the 
myirh  tree  in  the  Add  desert  and  in  the  jungle  of  the  Ha  wash,  on  the 
way  from  Tajiira  to  Shoa. 

Taughan^  states  that  the  Somali  Country  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
HuiTur  (or  Harar  or  Adari,  9^  20'  N.,  42°  17'  K)  south-west  of  Zeila  are 
the  chief  producing  districts.  It  is  generally  brought  to  the  great  fair 
of  Berbera  held  in  November,  December,  and  January,  where  it  is 
purchased  by  the  Banians  of  India  and  shipped  for  Bombay. 

Myrrh  trees  abound  on  the  hills  about  Shugra  and  Sureea  in  the 
tenitoiy  of  the  Fadhli  or  Fudthli  tribe,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Aden ; 
myrrh  is  collected  from  them  by  Somalis  who  cross  from  the  opposite 
coast  for  the  purpose  and  pay  a  tribute  for  the  privilege.^  But  a  sample 
of  this  drug  received  by  one  of  us  from  Yaughan  in  1852,  and  others  we 
hare  since  seen  in  London  (and  easily  recognized)  prove  it  to  be  some- 
what different  bom  typical  myrrh,  and  it  is  probably  afforded  by 
another  species  than  that  yielding  African  myrrh. 

Description — Myrrh  consists  of  irregular  roundish  masses,  varying 
in  size  from  small  grains  up  to  pieces  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  occasionally 
much  larger.  They  are  of  an  opaque  reddish  brown  with  dusty  dull 
surface.  When  broken  they  exhibit  a  rough  or  waxy  fracture,  having  a 
moist  and  unctuous  appearance  especially  when  pressed,  and  a  rich 
brown  hue.  The  fractured,  translucent  surface  often  displays  charac- 
teristic whitish  marks  which  the  ancients  compared  to  the  Ught  mark 
at  the  base  of  the  finger-nails.  Myrrh  has  a  peculiar  and  agreeable 
fragrance  with  an  aromatic,  bitter,  and  acrid  taste.  It  cannot  be  finely 
powdered  until  deprived  by  drying  of  some  of  its  essential  oil  and  water ; 
nor  when  heated  does  it  melt  like  colophony. 

Water  disintegrates  myrrh  forming  a  light  brown  emulsion,  which 
viewed  under  the  microscope  appears  made  up  of  colourless  drops,  among 
which  are  granules  of  yellow  resin.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  resin  of  myrrh 
leaving  angular  non-crystalline  particles  of  gum  and  fragments  of  bark. 

Chemical  Composition — The  gum  which  is  dissolved  when  myrrh 
is  treated  with  water  amounts  to  between  40  and  50  per  cent.,  or  may 
even  reach  67  per  cent.*  It  is  partially  precipitable  by  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  showing  that  it  differs  from  gum  arabic ;  but  a  portion  (about  a 
fourth)  agrees  with  the  latter  in  respect  to  action  on  acetate  of  lead. 

The  resin  dissolves  completely  in  chloroform  or  alcohol,  and  the 
cobnr  of  the  latter  solution  is  but  slightly  darkened  by  perchloride  of 

^  See  my  paper  with  map  in  Ocean  High-  ^  Pharm,  Joum.  zii.  (1858)  226. 

vttyf,  April  1878,  also  Pharm,  Joum,   19  '  Capt.  S.  B.  Miles,  in  Joum.  of  JL  Oeo* 

April,  1878.  821.— D.  H.  graph.  Soc.  xlL  (1871)  286. 

'  Trmu,  Bombay  Otogr.  Soc,  viL   (1846)  '  Druggists  who  prepare  lu^  qoantities 

123.  of  Tincture  of  Myrrh  may  utilize  this  gum 

'  HigkUrndt  of  jEthiopia  (1844)  i.   426.  for  making  a  common  sort  of  mucilage. — 

il  414.  Phartn.  Joum,  10  June,  U7\,  \(i^\. 
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iron.  It  is  but  partially  soluble  in  alkalis  or  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Bruckner  (1867)  found  this  portion  to  yield  756  per  cent,  of  carbon  and 
9*5  of  hydrogen.  The  resin  which  the  bisulphide  refuses  to  dissolve,  is 
freely  soluble  in  ether.  It  contains  only  57*4  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The 
resin  of  myrrh  to  which  when  moistened  with  alcohol  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  assumes  a  violet  hue,  but  far  less  brilliant  than 
that  displayed  by  resin  of  galbanum  when  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Myrrh  yields  on  distillation  a  volatile  oil  which  in  operating  on 
25  ft),  of  the  drug,  we  obtained  to  the  extent  of  f  per  cent.^  It  is  a 
yellowish,  rather  viscid  liquid,  neutral  to  litmus,  having  a  powerful 
odour  of  myrrh  and  sp.  gr.  0*988  at  13°  C.^  In  a  column  50  mm.  long, 
it  deviates  a  ray  of  light  SOI*"  to  the  left  By  submitting  it  to  dis- 
tillation, we  obtained  before  the  oil  boiled,  a  few  drops  of  a  strongly  acid 
liquid  having  the  smell  of  formic  acid.  Neutralized  with  ammonia,  this 
liquid  produced  in  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  a  whitish  precipitate 
which  speedily  darkened,  thus  indicating  formic  acid,  which  is  de- 
veloped ill  the  oil  Old  myrrh  is  in  fact  said  to  yield  an  acid  distillate. 
The  oil  begins  to  boil  at  about  266°  C,  and  chiefly  distills  over  between 
270°  and  290°. 

On  combustion  in  the  usual  way  it  afforded  carbon  84*70,  hydroger 
9*98.  Having  been  again  rectified  in  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid,  it 
had  a  boiling  point  of  262-263°  C,  and  now  aflbrded^  carbon  8470 
hydrogen  10*26,  which  would  nearly  answer  to  the  formula  C^H^ 
The  results  of  Euickholdt's  analysis  (1845)  of  essential  oil  of  myrrl 
assign  it  the  formula  C^^H^*0,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  carvol  and 
thymol,  and  widely  different  from  that  indicated  by  our  experiments 

The  oil  which  we  rectified  displays  a  faintly  greenish  hue ;  it  ifi 
miscible  in  every  proportion  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  solution 
exhibiting  at  first  no  peculiar  coloration  when  a  drop  of  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added.  Yet  the  mixture  to  which  nitric  acid  (1'20)  has 
been  added,  assumes  after  an  hour  or  two  a  fine  violet  hue  which  is 
very  persistent,  enduring  even  if  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  dry  up  in  a 
large  capsule.  If  to  the  crude  oil  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
bromine  be  added,  a  violet  hue  is  produced;  and  if  the  solution  is 
allowed  to  evaporate,  and  the  residue  diluted  with  spirit  of  wine,  it 
assumes  a  fine  blue  which  disappears  on  addition  of  an  alkali.  The 
oil  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  nor  does  it  combine 
with  alkaline  bisulphites. 

Commerce — The  drug  is  shipped  to  Europe  chiefly  by  way  of 
Bombay.  The  imports  into  that  port  in  the  year  1872-73  amounted 
to  494  cwt.,  the  exports  to  546  cwt. ;  of  the  latter  quantity  493  cwt. 
were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.* 

Uses — Myrrh  though  much  used  does  not  appear  to  possess  anj 
very  important  medicinal  powers,  and  is  chiefly  employed  on  account  ol 
its  bitter,  aromatic  properties. 

Other  varieties  of  Myrrh — Though  the  myrrh  of  commerce 
exhibits  some  diversity  of  appearance,  the  drug-brokers  and  druggists  o: 

1  Ruickholdt  got  2 '18   per  cent.  ;    Bley  '  Analyses  performed  in  my  laboratory  b^ 

and  Diesel  (1845)  from  1*6  to  3-4  per  cent.  Dr.  Biiri,  February  1874.— F.  A.  F. 

of  an  acid  oil.  •»  StaUment  of  the  Trade  and  Navignlim 

«  Gladstone  (1863)  found  the  oil  a  little  of  the  Presidency  of  Bomlay  for  1872-78 

luavicr  than  water.  pt.  iL  34.  78. 
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london  are  not  in  the  habit  of  applpng  any  special  designations  to  the 

different  qualities.    There  are  however  two  varieties  which   deserve 

iM>tice. 

L  Bissa  Bol  (Bhesahol,  Bysnhole),  Hehhakhade  of  the  Somalis,  Myrrha 

Iidiea  of  Martiny/  formerly  calleA  East  India  Myrrh, 

This  drug  is  of  African  origin,  but  of  the  plant  which  yields  it, 
nothing  is  known.  Vaughan*  who  sent  a  sample  from  Aden  to  one  of 
UB  in  1862,  was  told  bv  the  natives  that  the  tree  from  which  it  is 
collected  resembles  that  affording  Heera  B61  or  true  myrrh,  but  that  it  is 
nevertheless  distinct  The  drug  is  exported  from  the  whole  Somali 
coast  to  Mokha,  Jidda,  Aden,  MakuUa,  the  Persian  Gulf,  India  and  even 
China.'  Bombay  official  returns  show  that  the  quantity  imported 
thither  in  the  year  1872-73,  was  224  cwt.,  all  shipped  from  Aden. 

Bissa  B61  differs  from  myrrh  chiefly  in  odour,  which  when  once 
familiar  is  easily  recognizable ;  in  other  respects  it  agrees  with  true 
myrrh :  fine  specimens  have  all  the  outward  characters  of  real  myrrh, 
and  perhaps  are  passed  off  for  it.  The  Bissa  Bol  usually  seen  is 
however  an  impure  and  foul  substance,  which  is  regarded  by  Tx)ndon 
druggists  as  well  as  by  the  Banian  traders  in  India  as  a  very  inferior 

,  dark  sort  of  myrrh.  Vaughan  states  that  it  is  mixed  with  the  food 
given  to  milch  cows  and  buffaloes  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
improve  the  quality  of  their  milk,  and  that  it  is  also  used  as  size  to 
impart  a  bright  gloss  to  whitewashed  walls. 

2.  Arcibian  Myrrh — This  is  the  drug  we  have  mentioned  at  p.  .127  as 
collected  to  the  eastward  of  Aden ;  and  it  is  of  interest  as  substantiating 
the  statement  of  Theophrastus  that  both  olibanum  and  myrrh  grow  in 
Southern  Arabia. 

The  drug,  which  is  not  distinguished  by  any  special  name  in  English 
taide^  is  in  irregular  masses  seldom  exceeding  1^  inches  long,  and 
having  a  somewhat  gummy-looking  exterior.  The  larger  lumps  seem 
fanned  by  the  cohesion  of  small,  rounded,  translucent,  externally 
«hining  tears  or  drops.  The  fracture  is  like  that  of  common  myrrh  but 
vants  the  whitish  markings.  The  odour  and  taste  are  those  of  the 
ordinary  drug.  Pieces  of  a  semi-transparent  papery  bark  are  attached 
to  some  of  the  lumps.  Finally  the  drug  is  distinguished  by  being  more 
gammy,^more  brittle,  and  less  unctuous  than  common  myrrL 


ELEMI. 

Sesina  Elemi  ;  JElemi ;  F.  RMne  EUmi ;  6.  Elemiharz, 

Botanical  Origin — The  resin  known  in  pharmacy  as  Elcmi  is 
derived  from  a  tree  growing  in  the  Philippines,  which  Blanco,^  a  botanist 
of  Manila,  described  in  1845  under  the  name  of  Idea  Ahilo,  but  which 

^  Bnet^hp.  d.  med^-pharm.  Nat  u.  JRoh- 
voamkufuU,  ii.  (1854)  98,  101. 

*  Pharm.  Joum,  xii  (1858)  227. 

'  In  1865,  10  packages  of  this  drug  con- 
tnnifig  about  15  cwt  were  consigned  to  me 
for  sale  in  London  by  a  friend  in  China,  who 
kid  ^mrchased  the  dmg  under  the  notion 
tint  ti  wai  true  myrrh.     The  commodity 


was  bad  of  its  kind,  and  was  sold  with  diffi- 
culty  at  305.  per  cwt. — D.  H. 

*  Thus  100  grains  powdered  and  then  ex- 
hausted with  spirit  of  wine  left  75  grains  of 
gummy  residue,  whereas  in  a  parallel  ex- 
periment with  fine  myrrh  of  the  usual  sort, 
the  same  quantity  left  a  residue  of  58  grains. 

■  Flora  de  Filipinas,  segunda  improsion, 
Manila,  1845.  256. 
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is  completely  unknown  to  the  botanists  of  Europe.  Blanco's  desci 
is  such  that,  if  correct,  the  plant  cannot  be  placed  in  either  of  tl 
genera  Idea  or  Elaphrium,  comprehended  by  Bentham  and  Hoo 
that  of  Bursera,  nor  yet  in  the  allied  genus  Canarium ;  in  fact  ev 
order  to  which  it  belongs  is  somewhat  doubtful^ 

The  tree  grows  in  the  province  of  Batangas  in  the  island  of 
(south  of  Manila),  where  its  name  in  the  Tagala  language  is  dbil 
Spaniards  call  it  Arhol  a  brea,  i.e.  pitch-tree,  from  the  circumstanc 
its  resin  is  used  for  the  caulking  of  boats. 

History — The  explicit  statements  of  Theophrastus  in  tl 
century  B.C.  relative  to  olibanum  have  already  been  mentioned 
same  writer  narrates  ^  that  a  little  above  Coptus  on  the  Red  Sea,  i 
is  found  except  the  acacia  {aKavdrj)  of  the  desert  .  .  .  but  that 
sea  there  grow  laurel  {hd^vrj)  and  olive  {iKaia),  from  the  latter  of 
exudes  a  substance  much  valued  to  make  a  medicine  for  the  sta 
of  blood. 

This  story  appears  again  in  Pliny  ^  who  says  that  in  Arabia  th 
tree  exudes  tears  which  are  an  ingredient  of  the  medicine  called 
Greeks  Enhocmon,  from  its  eflScacy  in  healing  wounds. 

Dioscorides*  briefly  notices  the  Gum  of  the  Ethiopian  olive, 
he  likens  to  scammony ;  and  the  same  substance  is  named  by  Scri 
Largns  ^  who  practised  medicine  at  Rome  during  the  1st  century. 

The  writers  who  have  conmiented  on  Dioscorides  have  gei 
adopted  the  opinion  that  the  exudation  of  the  so-called  olive-1 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia  was  none  other  than  the  substance  known  tc 
as  Elemi,  though  as  remarked  by  Mattioli,**  the  oriental  drug  thus 
by  no  means  well  accords  with  the  description  left  by  that  author 

As  to  that  name,  the  earliest  mention  of  it  appears  in  the  mi 
the  15th  century.  Thus  in  a  list  of  drugs  sold  at  Frankfort  about 
we  find  Oommi  Elempnij?  Saladinus®  who  lived  about  this 
enumerates  Gumi  Elemi  among  the  drugs  kept  by  the  Italian  a 
caries,  but  we  have  not  met  with  the  name  in  any  other  writer 
school  of  Salerno.  The  Arholayre?  a  herbal  supposed  to  hav 
printed  about  1485,  gives  some  account  of  Gomme  Elempni,  statii 
it  is  the  gum  of  the  lemon  tree  and  not  of  fennel  as  some  th 


*  On  consulting  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  who 
is  now  studying  tne  Burseracect  of  India,  as 
to  the  probable  affinities  of  Blanco's  plant, 
we  received  from  him  the  foUowing  remarks. 
"  ]  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
that  from  the  description,  Idea  Ahilo  cannot 
be  a  Canarium^  but  what  it  is,  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  leaves  having  the  lowest 
pair  of  leaflets  smallest,  seems  at  first  sight 
very  characteristic  of  Caiiarium;  but  the 
following  considerations  tend  the  other  way. 

1.  The  opposite  leaves  which  occur  nowhere 
in  Burstracea  except  in  Amyris,  with  which 
the  plant  does  not  agree  in  many  ways.  — 

2.  Tne  stipelUz  which  are  not  found  any- 
where in  the  order. — 3.  The  quincUe  flowers. 
In  all  species  of  Canarium  the  parts  of  the 
flower  are  in  threes,  including  C.  commune 
which  acconling  to  Miquel  extends  to  the 
PbJHppiaes.      The  only    exception   is    C. 


( Scutinanthe  Thwaites)  brunneum^  wi 
it  does  not  agree  in  other  respects. 

"  The  foregoing  reasons  almost  eq' 
elude  Idea  (Bursera) ;  yet  the 
Blanco's  plant  seems  so  eminently  t 
BurseracMf  that  I  think  it  must  b 
that  order,  but  with  some  error  in 
scription  of  the  leaves." 

*  Hist.  Plant,  lib.  iv.  c  7. 
>  Lib.  xii.  c.  88. 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  141. 

'  Compositiones  Medieamini.  cap. 

*  Comm.  in  lib.  i.  Dioxoridis. 

'  Fliickiger,  Die  Frankfurter  LiH 
1873.  7.  16. 

*  Compendium    Aromatariorum, 
1488. 

*  This  very  rare  volume  is  one 
treasures  of  the  National  Library  of 
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that  it  resembles  Male  Incense, — and  makes  an  excellent  ointment 
for  wonnds. 

The  name  EnJictmon  *  of  Pliny,  also  written  Enficemi,  is  probably  the 
original  form  of  the  word  Animi,  another  designation  for  the  same 
drag,  though  also  applied  as  at  the  present  day  to  a  sort  of  copal.  It 
18  even  possible  that  the  word  Elemi  has  the  same  origin.^ 

This  primitive  Elemi  is  in  onr  opinion  identical  with  a  peculiar  sort 
of  olibanum  known  as  Lvlan  Meyeti,  afforded  by  Boswellia  Frereana 
Birdwood  (p.  121).  It  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  both  in  external 
appearance  and  in  odour  to  the  substances  in  after-times  imported  from 
America,  and  which  were  likened  to  the  elemi  and  animi  of  the  Old 
Worii 

The  first  reference  to  these  drugs  as  productions  of  America  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Monardes*  who  has  a  chapter  on  Animi  and  Copal, 
He  describes  aninii  as  of  a  more  oily  nature  than  copal,  of  a  very 
agreeable  odour,  and  in  grains  resembling  olibanum  but  of  larger  size, 
and  adds  that  it  differs  from  the  animi  of  the  Old  World  in  being  less 
white  and  clear.  • 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  this  resin  and  some  similar  substances 
b^an  to  be  substituted  for  Memi  which  had  become  scarce.*  Pomet  ^ 
vho  as  a  dealer  in  drugs  was  a  man  of  practical  knowledge,  laments 
that  this  American  drug  was  being  sold  by  some  as  Elemi,  and  by  others 
as  Animi  or  as  Tacamaca.  It  was  however  introduced  in  great  plenty, 
and  at  length  took  the  place  of  the  original  elemi  which  became 
completely  forgotten, 

American  Elemi  was  in  turn  discarded  in  favour  of  another  sort 
imported  from  the  Philippines.  The  first  mention  of  this  substance  is 
to  be  found  among  the  descriptions  accoriipanied  by  drawings  .sent  by 
Father  Camelli  to  Petiver  of  London,  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  Luzon  * 
in  the  year  1701.  Camelli  states  that  the  tree,  which  from  his  drawing 
preserved  in.  the  British  Museum  appears  to  us  to  be  a  species  of  Can  avium, 
is  very  tall  and  large,  that  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Arbol  de  la  brea, 
and  that  it  yields  an  abundance  of  odorous  resin  which  is  commonly 
Bsed  for  pitching  boats.  Living  specimens  of  the  tree  together  with 
ttmples  of  the  resin  were  brought  to  Paris  from  Manila  by  the  traveller 
Penottet  about  the  year  1820.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the  resin  has 
heen  common,  and  is  now  imported  in  large  quantities  ^  for  use  in  the 
arts,  so  displacing  all  other  kinds.  It  has  been  adopted  as  the  Elemi  of 
the  British  Pharma^iopceia  (1867),  and  is  in  feet  the  only  variety  of  elemi 
now  found  in  English  commerce. 

Description — Manila  elemi  is  a  soft,  resinous  substance,  of  granular 
consistence  not  unlike  old  honey,  and  when  recent  and  quite  pure  is 
colourless  ;  more  often  it  is  found  contaminated  with  carbonaceous 
matter  which  renders  it  grey  or  blackish,  and  it  is  besides  mixed  with 


*  From  the  Greek  tvaiiiovy  signifying  6/ood- 

'  BrusavoU  observes  —  "quandoque  in- 
eliBanmns  nt  guromi  blec  ^hiopicse  esset 
gDmmi  eUmi  dicti,  quasi  enhoemV^—Examen 
nmpNeiitm,  Lngd.  1687.  886. 

'  Libro  de  Im  cosas  que  se  traen  de  nues- 
trot  Indiae  OeeidenteUes,  Sevilla,  1 565. 

*  Tbiw  Piso  in  1658  describe*  the  reRin  of 


an  Idea  as  exactly  resembling  Elemi  and 

5uite  as  good  for  wounds. — Hist.  ncU.  et  mid. 
nd.  Occ.  122. 
»  ffi/ttoire  des  Drogues,  1694,  261. 
•  Ray,  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  (1704),  apnendix, 
p.  67.  No.  18. — Conipare  also  p.  60,  No.  10. 
^  Thus  in  a  drug-sale,  May  8,  187?,  theie 
were  offered  275  cases,— eq\\a\  to  ^X^wX  ^^^ 
cwt. 
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chips  and  similar  impurities.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  harder 
and  acquires  a  yellow  tint.  It  has  a  strong  and  pleasant  odour  suggestive 
of  fennel  and  lemon,  yet  withal  somewhat  terebinthinous.  Whea 
moistened  with  spirit  of  wine,  it  disintegrates,  and  examined  under  Ihe 
microscope  is  seen  to  consist  of  acicular  crystals  which  may  be  easilj 
separated  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  At  the  heat  of  boiling  water  i 
softens,  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  fuses  into  a  clear  res  n. 

Chemical  Composition— Manila  elemi  is  rich  in  essential  oil 
On  submitting  28  ft),  of  it  to  distillation  with  water,  we  obtained  2  tb. 
13  oz.  (equivalent  to  10  per  cent.)  of  a  fragrant,  colourless,  neutral  oil,  of 
sp.  gr.  0*861  at  15°  C.  Observed  in  Wild's  polaristrobometer  we  found 
it  to  be  strongly  dextrogyre.^  H.  Ste  Claire  Deville*  on  the  other  hand 
has  examined  an  oil  of  elemi  that  was  strongly  levogyre.  ITiis 
discrepancy  shows  that  there  are  among  the  oils  of  various  kinds  of 
elemi,  differences  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  oils  of  turpentine  ind 
copail)a.  By  the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  Deville  obtaiiied 
from  his  oil  of  elemi  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  C^^ff**  +  2  HCL  We 
failed  to  produce  any  such  compound  from  the  oil  of  Manila  elemi.  Our 
oil  of  elemi  dissolves  in  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  when  mixed  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  thick  and  assumes  a  deep  orange 
colour. 

By  submitting  the  crude  oil  to  fractional  distillation,  we  separated  it 
into  six  portions,  of  which  the  first  five  were  dextrogyre  in  gradually 
diminishing  degree,  while  the  sixth  displayed  a  weak  deviation  to  the 
left.^  The  first  portion  having  been  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  washed  and  again  distilled,  exhibited  a  del- 
ation to  the  left.* 

Maujean  ^  a  French  pharmacien,  examined  Manila  elemi  as  long  ago 
as  1821  and  proved  it  to  contain  two  resins,  the  one  soluble  in  cold,  the 
other  only  in  hot  spirit  of  wine.  Bonastre**  a  little  later  made  a  inore 
complete  analysis,  showing  that  the  less  soluble  resin  which  he  obtained 
to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  is  easily  crystallizable,  and  apparently 
identical  with  a  substance  obtainable  in  a  similar  manner  from  wh.it  he 
regarded  as  true  elen^i,  which  the  Manila  resin  was  not  then  held  to  be. 
Dumas  analysed  this  crystalline  resin  of  Manila  elemi  and  found  it  t^»  con- 
tain 85  3  percent,  of  carbon  and  11*7  per  cent^  of  hydrogen.^    Baup  (^1851) 

^  I  obsjerved  the  following  deviations  i — 

In  a  column  of  26  millimetres  from  47°*5  to  70° -5  (deviation  23°). 
50  „  „  98°-6(        „       i6°l). 

„       100  „  „  49°-6  (21  +  90  =  92°1).— F.A.F 

•  Comptes  Eindns,  xiL  (1841)  184. 

'  The  following  deviations  were  observed,  in  a  column  of  25  millimetres  : — 

1.  OU  distilled  at  1720—180°  C.  from  47°-6  to  74°-5  ;  deviation  26°-9  to  the  rigU. 

2.  „  180°— 183°  „  71°-2  „       23°-6 

3.  „  183°— 184°-5 

4.  „  184°— 195° 

5.  „  200°— 230° 

6.  Thick ish  yellow  residue 

♦  From  47°-6  to  46". 

*  Joiim.  dc  Pharm.  ix.  (1823)  45.  47.  chemists  found  from  84  to  84  45  per  ient 

•  Id.  X.  (1824)  199.  carbon, — results  jierhaps  explica!ole  ly  tl 
7  The  formula  C*oH««0,  assigned  to  the  suggestion  that  the  crystallized  resin  *tul  r 

crystallized  resin  of  elemi  by  the  analyses  of  tainod  a  little  of  the  amorphous  resin,  whi( 
Rose,  of  Hess  and  of  Johnston,  requires  according  to  Johnston  ancl  Rose  is  h  ss  ri( 
SJ'4  carbon  and  ll'T  of  hydrogen.    These      in  carbon. 


68° -8  „  21° -2 

65°-8  „  18^-2            „ 

eVO  „  13="4 

46°-2  „         P-4  to  the  l^j/L 
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gfye  it  the  name  of  Amyrin,  According  to  our  experiments,  it  is  readily 
isolated  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  when  Manila  elemi  is  treated 
vith  cold  spirit  of  wine,  in  which  the  crystals  of  amyrin  are  but  slightly 
sc'luble.  If  the  elemi  is  pure,  the  amyrin  may  be  thus  obtained  (by 
cashing  with  spirit  and  pressure  between  bibulous  paper)  in  a  cake  of 
Biiowy  whiteness,  which  may  be  further  purified  by  crystallization  from 
bailing  alcohol.  The  fusing  point  of  the  crystals  is  171**  C. ;  by  repeated 
aystallizations,  it  rises  as  high  as  176°. 

It  is  remarkable  that  other  sorts  of  elemi  (see  p.  134)  such  as  those  of 
Mexico,  Brazil  and  Mauritius,  though  afibrded  by  very  different  trees, 
ytt  closely  accord  in  chemical  properties  with  tiie  Manila  drug.  All 
consist  of  a  crystalline  and  a  non-crystalline  resin,  the  former  separating 
as  a  white  magma  when  the  crude  resin  is  treated  with  cold  spirit 
of  wine,  and  both  being  perfectly  neutral 

By  allowing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  amorphous  resin  of  Manila 
elemi  ^  to  evaporate,  Baup  obtained  in  very  small  quantity  crystals  of 
irHne,  a  substance  fusing  at  187''  C,  which  he  considered  to  be  distinct 
fr)m  amyrin. 

He  likewise  extracted  from  Manila  elemi  a  crystallizable  substance 
soluble  in  water  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  BryiMin^  and  in  smaller 
qi  (Entity  a  second  also  soluble  in  water  which  he  called  Briidine,  From 
the  experiments  of  Baup  it  appears  that  bryoidin  is  soluble  in  360  parts 
ot  vater  at  10°  C,  and  melts  at  136°  C. ;  whereas  br^idine  requires  for 
solution  260  parts  of  water  and  fuses  at  a  temperature  not  much 
over  100°  C. 

We  have  also  obtained  Bryoidin  by  operating  in  the  following 
manner :  the  watery  liquid  left  in  the  still  after  the  distillation  of  28  lb. 
of  Manila  elemi  was  poured  off  from  the  mass  of  hard  resin,  and  having 
b(  en  duly  concentrated,  it  deposited  together  with  a  dark  extractiform 
matter,  colourless  acicular  crystals  of  bryoidin.  The  deposit  in  question 
living  been  drained  and  allowed  to  dry,  the  bryoidin  may  be  separated 
by  boiling  water  or  by  cold  ether.  We  found  the  latter  the  more 
ccnvenient ;  it  readily  takes  up  the  bryoidin  contaminated  only  with  a 
Hltle  resin.  The  ethereal  solution  should  be  allowed  ta  evaporate  and 
the  residual  crystalline  mass  boiled  in  water,  when  the  solution  (which 
is  colourless),  poured  off  from  the  resin,  will  deposit  upon  cooling 
biilliant  tufts  of  acicular  crystals  of  bryoidin.  The  boiling  in  water 
requires  to  be  several  times  repeated  before  the  whole  of  the  bryoidin 
can  be  removed ;  the  latter  sometimes  crystallizes  as  a  mossy,  arborescent 
giowth.  Bryoidin  is  a  neutral  substance,  of  bitter  taste,  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water  but  dissolving  easily  in  boiling  water,  or  in  alcohol 
or  ether.  When  a  little  is  placed  in  a  watch-glass,  covered  with  a  plate 
of  glass,  and  then  gently  heated  over  a  lamp,  it  sublimes  in  delicate 
needles.  To  obtain  it  perfectly  pure,  it  is  best  to  sublime  it  in  a  current 
of  dry  carbonic  acid.  Thus  purified  its  fusing  point  is  133°*5  C: ;  after 
fusion  it  concretes  as  a  transparent,  amorphous  mass,  which  if  im- 
mersed in  glycerin  and  raised  to  the  temperature  of  135°  C,  suddenly 

crystallizes. 

■ 

'  I  tm  indebted  for  a  specimen  of  the  *  From  the  Greek  fip6ov,  in  aUusion  to  the 

nutoial  that  Baup  worked  upon  and  which  moM-like  aspect  sometimes  assumed  by  the 

iie  called  JUsin  of  Arbol  a  brea,  to  M.  Roux,  crystals, 
pbannacien  of  Nyon.— F.  A.  F. 
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We  have  observed  that  if  the  filtered  mother-liquor  of  bryoidin  after* 
complete  cooling  and  standing  for  a  day  or  two  is  warmed,  it  becomes 
turbid  and  that  in  a  few  minutes  there  separate  from  it  long  white  flocks 
like  bits  of  paper  or  wool,  which  do  not  disappear  either  by  warming 
or  by  cooling  the  liquid ;  under  the  microscope  they  are  seen  to  consist; 
partly  of  thread-like,  partly  of  acicular  crystals.    It  is  possible  this 
substance  is  Baup's  Breidine ;  we  found  it  to  fuse  at  135**  C,  to  be 
neutral,  and  to  crystallize  from  weak  alcohol  exactly  like  biyoidiu. 
Both  it  and  bryoidin  look  very  voluminous  in  water,  but  are  so  small 
in  weight  that  we  have  not  yet  obtained  either  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
analysis. 

Uses — Elemi  is  scarcely  used  in  British  medicine  except  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment,  sometimes  prescribed  as  a  stimulating  application 
to  old  wounds. 

Other  sorts  of  Elemi — 1.  Mexican  Elemi,  Vera  Cruz  Elemi— 

This  drug  which  used  to  be  imported  into  London  about  thirty  years  ago, 
but  which  has  now  disappeared  from  commerce,  is  the  produce  of  a  tree 
named  by  Royle  Amyris  elemifera  growing  at  Oaxaca  in  Mexico.^  It  is 
a  light  yellow,  or  whitish,  brittle  resin  occurring  in  semi-cylindrical 
scraped  pieces,  or  in  irregular  fragments  which  are  sometimes  translucent 
but  more  often  dull  and  opaque.  It  easily  softens  in  the  mouth  so  that 
it  may  be  masticated,  and  has  an  agreeable  terebinthinous  odour. 
Treated  with  cold  spirit  of  wine  ('838),  it  breaks  down  into  a  white 
magma  of  acicular  crystals  {Amyrin  ?  ). 

2.  Brazilian  Elemi — Was  described  as  long  ago  as  1658  by  the 
traveller  Piso,  as  a  substance  completely  resembling  the  elemi  of  the 
Old  World  and  applicable  to  the  same  purposes.  It  is  the  produce  of 
several  trees  described  as  species  of  Idea,  as  L  Icicariba  DC,  /• 
heterophylla  DC,  /.  heptaphylla  Aubl.,  /.  Guianensis  AubL,  /.  dUissimc^ 
AubL — In  New  Granada  a  similar  exudation^  is  furnished  by  /. 
Car  anna  H.B.K. 

A  specimen  in  our  possession  from  Pernambuco  '  is  a  translucent, 
greenish-yellow,  fragrant,  terebinthinous  resin,  which  by  cold  spirit  of 
wine  may  be  separated  into  two  portions,  the  one  soluble,  the  other  a 
mass  of  colourless  acicular  crystals.  The  resin  spontaneously  exuded 
and  collected  from  the  trunks,  is  often  opaque  and  white,  grey,  or 
yellowish,  looking  not  unlike  fragments  of  old  mortar.  The  microscope 
shows  it  to  be  made  up  of  minute  acicular  crystals.* 

3.  Mauritius  Elemi — Fine  specimens  of  this  substance  and  of 
Colophonia  Mauritiana  DC  the  tree  aflfording  it,  were  sent  to  one  of  us 
(H.)  in  1855  by  Mr.  Emile  Fleurot  of  Mauritius.  The  resin  accords 
in  its  general  characters  with  Manila  elemi,  like  which  it  leaves  after 
treatment  with  cold  spirit  of  wine,  an  abundance  of  crystals  resembling 
amyrin. 

^  Royle's  very  imperfect  specimens  of  this  men  of  the  resin  of  /.  heteropkylla  DC.  col* 

plant  are  in  the  British  Museum.  lected  at  Santarem,  Para,  by  Mr.  H.   W. 

'  G.  Planchon,  Bulletin  delaSoc.  Bot,  de  Bates  in  1853.— D.  H. 

Frarice,  zv.  (1868)  16.  *  For  some  experiments  on  the  resin  of 

*  Given  me  by  Mr.  Maflfey  late  of  Per-  /ooo,  see  Gmelin,   Chemiitrjf,  xvL   (1866 

nambuco.    I  have  also  an  authentie  speci-  421. 
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4.  Lviban  Meyeti^  or  Luban  Matti. — This  substance  which  we  claim 
to  be  the  Oriental  or  African  Elemi  of  the  older  writers,  and  also  one  of 
the  resins  anciently  designated  Animi  *  is  the  exudation  of  Boswellia 
Fmeana  Birdwood,  a  remarkable  tree  gregarious  on  the  bare  limestone 
hills  near  Bunder  Murayah  to  the  west  of  Oape  Gardafui.  The  tree 
which  is  called  Yegaar  by  the  natives,  is  of  small  stature,  and  differs 
from  the  other  species  of  Boswellia  growing  on  the  same  coast  in  having 
glabrous,  glaucous  leaves  with  obtuse  leaflets,  crisped  at  the  margin. 
The  bark  is  smooth,  papery,  and  translucent,  and  easily  stripped  off  in 
thin  sheets  which  are  used  for  writing  on.  Though  growing  wild,  the 
trees  are  said  by  Capt.  Miles  *  to  be  carefully  watched  and  even  some- 
times propagated.  The  resin  exudes  after  incision  in  great  plenty,  soon 
hardens,  and  is  collected  by  the  Somali  tribes  who  dispose  of  it  to 
traders  for  shipment  to  Jidda  and  ports  of  Yemen:  occasionally  a 
package  reaches  Ix)ndon  among  the  shipments  of  olibanum.  It  is  used 
in  the  East  for  chewing  like  masticL 

Luban  Meyeti  occurs  in  the  form  of  detached  droppy  tears  and 
fragments,  occasionally  in  stalactitic  masses,  1  to  3  ounces  in  weight. 
It  breaks  very  easily  with  a  brilliant  conchoidal  fracture,  showing  an 
internal  substance  of  a  pale  amber  yellow  and  perfectly  transparent. 
Externally  it  is  more  or  less  coated  with  a  thin  opaque  white  crust, 
which  seen  under  the  microscope  appears  non-crystaUine.  Many  of  the 
teaiB  have  pieces  of  the  thin,  brown,  papery  bark  adhering  to  them. 
The  resin  has  an  agreeable  odour  of  lemon  and  turpentine,  and  a  mild 
teiehinthinous  taste. 

Treated  with  spirit  of  wine  ('838)  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  dissolved  ; 
the  imdissolved  portion  is  not  crystalline.  Subjected  to  distillation  with 
water,  we  obtained  from  20  lb.,  10  ounces  of  a  volatile  oil  (=  31  per 
cent.)  having  a  fragrant  odour  suggestive  of  elemi  and  sp.  gr.  0*856  at 
16*  C.  The  oil  examined  in  a  column  50  millim.  long,  deviates  the  ray 
2°  5  to  the  left.  By  fractional  distillation  we  found  it  to  consist  of  a 
dextrogyre  hydrocarbon,  C^^H^*,  mixed  with  an  oxygenated  oil  which 
we  did  not  succeed  in  isolating ;  the  latter  is  evidently  levogyre,  and 
exists  in  proportion  more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weak 
dextrogyre  power  of  the  hydrocarbon. 

There  is  no  gum  in  this  exudation;  it  is  therefore  essentially 
different '  from  olibanum,  the  product  of  closely  allied  species  of 
Bomllia. 


MELIACEiE. 

CORTEX  MARGOS^. 

Cortex  A^zadiracht(B  ;  Nim  Bark^  Margosa  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — Melia  indiea  Brandis  (M.  Azadirachta  L.,  Aza- 
diradUa  indiea  Juss.),  an  ornamental  tree,  %0  to  50  feet  high  and  attain- 

^  UUfdn  is  the  general  Arabic  name  for  we  have  ascertained  that  it  in  identically  the 

oHbinam  :  meyeti  perhaps  from  Jebel  Meyet,  same  suhstance  as  described  by  Ouibourt 

ft  nunmtain  of  1200  feet  on  the' Somali  Coast  under  the  name  Tacamaque  jaufie  huileuae^ 

in  Iiaig.  47«  10'.  A.— Hist,  des  Drogues,  iii.  (1860)  488. 

*  By  the  assistance  of  Professor  6.  Planchon,  •  Joum.  GeograpK  Soc.  xY\\.  (>%^^^^\. 
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ing  a  considerable  girth,  well  known  throughout  India  bjr  its  Hindust 
name  of  Nim,  or  by  its  Portuguese  appellation  of  Margoda}  It  is  mi 
planted  in  avenues,  but  occurs  wild  in  the  forests  of  Southern  In< 
Ceylon  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

The  hard  and  heavy  wood  which  is  so  bitter  that  no  insect  will  atti 
it,  the  medicinal  leaves  and  bark,  the  fruit  which  affords  an  acrid  bit 
oil  used  in  medicine  and  for  burning,  the  gum  which  exudes  from  i 
stem,  and  finally  a  sort  of  toddy  obtained  from  young  trees,  cause  i 
Nim-  to  l>e  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  of  India. 

if.  iiidica  is  often  confounded  with  M.  Azedarach  L.,  a  native 
China  ^  and  probably  of  India,  now  widely  distributed  throughout  t 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  and  not  rare  even  in  the  south  of  Euro 
The  former  has  an  oval  fruit  (by  abortion)  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  % 
leaves  simply  pinnata  The  latter  has  the  fruit  five-celled,  and  leai 
bi-pinnate. 

History — The  tree  under  the  Sanskrit  name  of  Niniba  is  mentioi] 
in  the  Ayurvedas  {Systema  Medicincc)  of  Susruta,  one  of  the  most  ancit 
of  tlie  Hindu  medical  writings.  > 

In  common  with  many  other  productions  of  India,  it  attracted  t 
notice  of  GarQia  d'Orta,  physician  to  the  Portuguese  viceroy  at  Groa,  a 
he  published  an  account  of  it  in  his  work  on  drugs  in  1563.*  Christo^ 
Acosta*  in  1578  supplied  some  further  details  and  also  a  figure  of  1 
tree.  The  tonic  properties  of  the  bark,  long  recognized  by  the  nat 
physicians  of  India,  were  successfully  tested  by  Dr.  D.  White  of  Boml 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  have  since  been  genera 
admitted.^     The  drug  has  a  place  in  the  Pharmaeopteia  of  India. 

Description — The  bark  in  our  possession  ^  is  in  coarse  fibrous  pie 
about  \  of  an  iuch  thick  and  2  to  3  inches  wide,  slightly  channel! 
The  suberous  coat  is  rough  and  cracked,  and  of  a  greyish  rusty  b 
The  inner  surface  is  of  a  bright  buff  and  has  a  highly  foliaceous  str 
ture.  On  making  a  transverse  section  three  distinct  layers  may 
observed : — firstly  the  suberous  coat  exhibiting  a  brown  parenchy 
interwoven  with  small  bands  of  corky  tissue, — secondly  a  dark  celli 
layer,  and  then  the  foliaceous  liber.  The  dry  bark  is  inodorous  and 
a  slightly  astringent  bitter  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  suberous  coat  consists  of  numer 
layers  of  ordinary  cork  cells,  which  cover  a  layer  of  nearly  cubic  sclei 
chymatous  cells.  This  latter  however  is  not  always  met  with,  second 
bands  of  cork  (rhytidoma)  frequently  taking  its  place.  The  liber 
commonly  built  up  of  strong  fibre-bundles  traversed  by  narrow  med 
lary  rays,  and  transversely  separated  by  bands  of  parenchymatous  li 
tissue.  Crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium  occur  in  the  parenchyme  m 
frequently  than  the  small  globular  starch  grains.  The  structure  of 
bark  varies  considerably  according  to  the  gradual  development  of 
secondary  cork-bands. 

^  From  amargosOf  bitter.  *  Tradado  de  lea  Drogas  y  Medicina 

*  It  is   mentioued    in  Chinese  writings  Uu  Indieu  OrietUaUt,  Burgos,  1578,  cap. 

dating  long  prior  to  the  Christian  era.—  ^  Waring,  mPharmaeqpana  of  India,  I 

Bretsclineider,    Chinese    BiAanicoU    fForkt,  443. 

1870.  12.  8  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  BnMigl 

>  Colloqmos  dos  Simples,  dsc,,  Goa,  1568.  of  Ootacamund. 
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Chemical  Composition — Margosa  bark  was  chemically  examined 
in  India  by  Cornish  ^  (1856),  who  announced  it  as  the  source  of  a  bitter 
alkaloid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Margosine,  but  which  he  obtained 
only  in  minute  quantity  as  a  ''  dovible  salt  of  Margosine  and  SodaJ*  in 
long  white  needles. 

From  the  bitter  oil  of  the  seeds  he  isolated  a  substance  which  he 
called  Margosic  Acid,  and  which  he  doubted  to  be  capable  of  affording 
crystallizable  salts.  The  composition  neither  of  this  acid  nor  of  margo- 
sine is  known,  nor  have  the  properties  of  either  been  investigated. 

The  small  sample  of  the  bark  at  our  disposal  only  enables  us  to  add 
Ikt  an  infusion  produced  with  perchloride  of  iron  a  blackish  precipitate, 
and  that  the  infusion  is  not  altered  by  tannic  acid  or  iodohydrargyrate  of 
potassium.  If  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark  are  alone  exhausted  with 
water,  the  liquid  affords  an  abundant  precipitate  with  tannic  &cid  ;  but  if 
the  efnUre  bark  is  boiled  in  >yater,  the  tannic  matter  which  it  contains 
will  form  an  insoluble  compound  with  ihe  bitter  principle  and  prevent 
the  latter  being  dissolved.  It  is  thus  evident  that  to  isolate  the  bitter 
natter  of  the  bark,  it  would  be  advisable  to  work  on  the  liber  or 
inner  layers  alone,  which  might  readily  be  done,  as  they  separate  easily. 

According  to  the  recent  researches  of  Broughton  ^  the  bitter  principle 
is  an  amorphous  resin  soluble  in  the  usual  solvents  and  in  boiling  solu- 
tions of  fixed  alkalies.  From  the  latter  it  is  precipitated  by  acids, 
yet,  probably,  altered.  Broughton  ascribes  the  formula  C^H^O^^  to 
this  bitter  resin  purified  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  ether  and 
absolute  alcohol ;  it  fused  at  92"*  C.  He  obtained  moreover  a  small 
quantity  of  a  crystallized  principle,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  fatty 
^y,  yet  its  melting  point  of  175°  C.  is  not  in  favour  of  this  suggestion. 

Uses — In  India  the  bark  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  antiperiodic,  both  by 
natives  and  Europeans.  Dr.  Pulney  Andy  of  Madras  has  found  the 
leaves  beneficial  in  small-pox. 

CORTEX  SOYMID^. 

Cortex  Sudetenice;  Rohun  Bark 

Botanical  Origin — Soi/mida^  febrifnga  Juss.  (Svnetenia  febrifuga 
Willd.),  a  tree  of  considerable  size  not  uncommon  in  the  forests  of  Central 
and  Southern  India.  The  timber  called  by  Europeans  Bastard  Cedar 
k  veiy  durable  and  strong,  and  much  valued  for  building  purposes. 

History — The  introduction  of  Eohun  Bark  into  the  medical  practice 
d  Europeans  is  due  to  Roxburgh*  who  recommended  the  drug  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Cinchona,  after  numerous  trials  made  in  India  about  the  year 
1791.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  supplies  to  Edinburgh,  where  Duncan 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  thesis  ^  which  probably  led  to  it  being  intro- 
dnced  into  the  materia  medica  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  of  1803, 
and  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  1807. 

'  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  Gal-  '  From  S6mida,  the  Teluga  name  of  the 

entta,  iy.  (1857)  104.  tree  ;  Rdhan  is  its  name  in  Hindustani 

*  Madras  Monthly  Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  *  Medical  Pacts  and  Observations,  Lend, 

quoted  in  Pharm,  Joum,  June  14,  1873,      vi.  (1795)  127. 

^2.  '  Tentamen  inaugwraU  de  SwieUnid  Soy- 

midd,  £dinb.  1794. 
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Though  thus  officially  recognized,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bark: 
came  much  into  use  or  by  any  means  fulfilled  the  expectations  raised  i 
its  favour.    At  present  it  is  regarded  simply  as  a  useful  astringen 
tonic,  and  as  such  it  has  a  place  in  the  Pharmacojxxia  of  India  (1868). 

Description — Our  specimen  of  Bohun  bark  ^  which  is  from  a  youn^g 
tree,  is  in  straight  or  somewhat  curved,  half-tubular  quills,  an  inch  ox* 
more  in  diameter  and  about  \  of  an  inch  in  thickness.     Externally  it  Ls 
of  a  rusty  grey  or  brown,  with  a  smoothish  surface  exhibiting  no  coix- 
siderable  furrows  or  cracks,  but  numerous  small  corky  warts.  These  form 
little  elliptic  scars  or  rings,  brown  in  the  centre,  and  but  slightly  raisaci 
from  the  surface.     The  inner  side  and  edges  of  the  quills  are  of  a  brighit 
reddish  brown. 

A  transverse  section  exhibits  a  thin  outer  layer  coloured  by  chloro- 
phyll, and  a  middle  layer  of  a  bright  rusty  hue,  traversed  by  large  medol- 
,  lary  rays  and  darker  wedge-shaped  rays  of  liber.  The  latter  has  a 
fibrous  fracture,  that  of  the  outer  pai't  of  the  bark  being  rather  corky  or 
foliaceous.  The  whole  bark  when  comminuted  is  of  a  rusty  colour, 
becoming  reddish  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture.  It  has  a  bitter 
astringent  taste  with  no  distinctive  odour.  The  older  bark  is  very 
thick  and  fibrous,  and  according  to  Broughton,  "  as  red  as  the  reddest 
Cinchona." 

Microscopic  Structure — The  bark  presents  but  few  structural 
peculiarities.  The  ring  of  liber  is  made  up  of  alternating  prosenchyma- 
tous  and  parenchymatous  tissue.  In  the  latter  the  larger  cells  are  fille^l 
with  mucilage,  the  others  with  starch.  The  prosenchymatous  groups  of 
the  liber  exhibit  that  peculiar  form  we  have  already  described  as  horn^ 
bast  (p.  70) ;  it  chiefly  contains  the  tannic  matter,  besides  stellate  crystals 
of  oxalate  of  calcium  which  are  distributed  through  the  whole  tissue  of 
the  bark.  The  medullary  rays  are  of  the  usual  form,  and  contain  starcli 
granules.  The  corky  coat  is  built  up  of  a  small  number  of  vaulted 
cells. 

Chemical  Composition  * — The  bitter  principle  of  the  bark  has 
been  ascertained  by  Broughton*  to  be  a  nearly  colourless  resinous 
substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  but  more  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  or 
benzoL  It  docs  not  appear  to  unite  with  acids  or  bases,  and  is  less 
soluble  in  water  containing  them  than  in  pure  water.  It  has  a  very 
bitter  taste,  and  refuses  to  crystallize  either  from  benzol  or  ether.  It 
contains  no  nitrogen.  To  this  we  may  add  that  the  bark  is  rich  in 
tannic  acid. 

Uses — Bohun  bark  is  administered  in  India  as  an  astringent  tonic 
and  antiperiodic,  and  is  reported  useful  in  intermittent  fevers  and  general 
debility,  as  well  as  in  the  advanced  stages  of  dysentery  and  in  diaxxhoea. 

^  Kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Broughton  of  my  friend  Dr.  Qverbeck  has  informed  me.— 

Ootacamund.  F.  A.  F.                                              ' 

'  The  analysis  alluded  to  in  the  Pharm.  of  *  Beddome,  Flora  SylvoHea,  Madras,  part 

Ifidia  (p.  444)  concerns  KJuiya  {Swietenia)  i,  (1869)  8,— ^so  information  commnmcatad 

MMffoleimt  and  not  the  present  species,  as  direct. 
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RHAMNACEiE. 

FRUCTUS    RHAMNI. 

Bacca  Bhamni,  Baccce  Spincd  cervincc ;   Buckth,om  Berries ;  F.  Baies  de 

Nerprun ;  G.  Kreuadombeeren. 

Botanical  Origin — Bhamnus  cathartica  L.,  a  robust  dioecious  shrub 
with  spreading  branches,  the  smaller  of  which  often  terminate  in  a  stout 
thorn.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  stretches 
eastward  into  Siberia.  In  England  the  buckthorn  though  generally 
distributed  is  abundant  only  in  certain  districts ;  in  Scotland  it  occurs 
wfld  in  but  a  single  locality.  Yet  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland 
it  grows  much  further  north. 

The  fruit  which  ripens  in  the  autumn  is  collected  for  use  chiefly  in 
the  counties  of  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire. 

History — The  buckthorn  was  well  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
is  mentioned  as  Haristhom  or  Waythom  in  their  medical  writings  and 
glossaries  dating  before  the  Norman  conquest.  As  Spina  Gervina  it  is 
referred  to  by  Pietro  Crescentio  of  Bologna^  about  a,d.  1305. 

The  medicinal  use  of  the  berries  was  familiar  to  all  the  writers  on 
botany  and  materia  medica'of  the  16th  century. 

Description — The  fruits,  which  are  only  used  in  the  fresh  state,  are 
small,  juicy,  spherical  drupes  the  size  of  a  pea,  black  and  shining, 
bearing  on  the  summit  the  remnants  of  the  style,  and  supported  below 
by  a  slender  stalk  expanded  into  a  disc-like  receptacle.  Before  ripening, 
the  fruit  is  green  and  distinctly  4-lobed,  afterwards  smooth  and  plump. 
It  contains  4  one-seeded  nuts^  meeting  at  right  angles  in  the  middle. 
The  seed  is  erect  with  a  broad  furrow  on  the  back :  in  transverse  section 
the  albumen  and  cotyledons  are  seen  to  be  curved  into  a  horse-shoe 
form  with  the  ends  directed  outwards. 

The  fresh  juice  is  green,  has  an  acid  reaction  and  a  sweetish,  after- 
wards disagreeably  bitter  taste,  and  repulsive  odour.  It  is  coloured 
yellow  by  jdkalis,  red  by  acids.  According  to  Umney*  it  should  have  a 
8p.  gr.  of  1070  to  1075,  but  is  seldom  sold  pure. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  epidermis  consists  of  small  tabular 
cells,  followed  by  a  row  of  large  cubic  cells  and  then  by  several  layers 
of  tangentially-extended  cells  rich  in  chlorophyll  This  thick  epicarp 
passes  into  the  loose  thin-walled  and  laige-celled  sarcocarp.  Besides 
chlorophyll  it  exhibits  numerous  cells  each  containing  a  kind  of  sac, 
which  may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  cell.  These  sacs  are  violet,' turning 
blue  with  alkalis.  Similar,  yet  much  more  conspicuous  bodies  occur 
also  in  the  pulp  of  the  Locust  Bean  {Ceratonia  Siliqtia  L.) 

Chemical  Composition — The  berries  of  buckthorn  and  other 
species  of  Bhamnus  contain  interesting  colouring  matters,  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  chemical  research  and  controversy.  Winckler, 
in  1849  extracted  from   the  juice  Rhamnoca^hartin,  a  yellowish  un- 


^  TraJUalo  daW AgricoUura,  Milano,  1805,  '  In  R,  FrangiUa  L.,  the  other  British 

liV.  ill  c  5S.  species,  the  fruit  has  2  nuts. 
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crystallizable  bitter  substance,  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  ether.   Allrali^ 
colour  it  golden  yellow ;  perchloride  of  iron,  dark  greenish  brown. 

In  1840  Fleury,  a  pharmacien  of  Pontoise,  discovered  in  buckthorn, 
juice  a  yellow  substance  forming  cauliliower-like  crystals  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Rhamnine,  This  body  has  been  recently  studied  bjr 
Lefort/  who  identified  it  with  the  Bhamnetine  of  Galletly  (1858)  and 
the  Chrysorhamnine  of  Schiitzenberger  and  Bert^he  (1865).  Though 
obtainable  from  the  berries  of  all  kinds  of  Rhamnus  used  in  dyeiug 
(including  the  common  buckthorn),  it  is  got  most  easily  and  abimdantly 
from  Persian  Berries.  When  pure,  and  crystallized  from  absolute  alcohol, 
it  is  described  as  forming  minute  yellow  translucent  tables.  It  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  though  colouring  it  pale  yellow;  is  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  or  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  caustic  alkalis,  forming  uncrystallizable  reddish-yellow  solu- 
tions. From  alkaline  solutions  it  is  precipitated  by  a  mineral  acid  in 
the  form  of  a  glutinous  magma  resembling  hydrated  silica:  Lefort 
assigns  to  it  the  formula  C^^Hi^O*  +  2H«0. 

This  chemist  has  likewise  found  in  the  berries  of  Rhamnus,  though 
not  with  certainty  in  those  of  R,  cathariica,  a  neutral  substance  isomeric 
with  rhamnine,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Rhamrugine,  UnUke 
rhamnine  it  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  in  all  other  respects  it 
agrees  with  that  body  in  chemical  and  physical  properties.  .  The  two 
substances  have  the  same  taste,  almost  the  same  tint,  the  same  crystal- 
line form,  and  lastly  they  give  rise  to  the  same  reactions  with  chemical 
agents. 

The  conclusions  of  Lefort  have  been  contested  by  Stein  (1868)  and 
by  Schiitzenberger  (1868),  the  latter  of  whom  succeeded  in  decomposing 
rhamnegine  and  proving  it  a  glucoside  having  the  formula  C^H**0^ . 
Its  decomposition  gives  rise  to  a  body  named  RJiamnctin,  C^^IP^^O^  and 
a  crystallizable  sugar  isomeric  with  mannite.     Schiitzenberger  admits 
that  the  berries  contain  an  isomeric  modification  of  rhamnegine ;  but  in 
addition  another  colouring  matter  insoluble  in  water,  which  appears  to 
be  the  Rhamnine  of  Lefort,  but  to  which  he  assigns  a  difierent  formula, 
namely,  C^®H^O^^.    This  is  also  a  glucoside  capable  of  being  split  into 
rhamnetin  and  a  sugar.    There  are  thus,  according  to  Schiitzenbeiger, 
two  forms  of  rhamnegine  which  may  be  distinguished  as  a  and  /3,  and 
there  is  the  substance  insoluble  in  water,  named  by  Lefort  Rhamnine. 

The  question  of  the  purgative  principles  of  buckthorn,  it  will  be 
observed,  has  not  been  touched  by  all  these  researches. 

Uses — From  the  juice  of  the  berries  is  prepared  a  syrup  having 
strongly  purgative  properties,  much  more  used  as  a  medicine  for  flnimftlf^ 
than  for  man.    The  pigment  Sap  Green  is  also  made  from  the  juice. 


AMPELlDEiE. 
UV^   PASS^. 

Passulos  majores;  Raisins;  F.  Raisins;  G.  Rosinen. 

Botanical  Origin —  Vitis  vinifera  L.,  the  Conmion  Grape-vine.    It 
appears  to  be  indigenous  to  the  Caucasian  provinces  of  Eussia,  that  is 

^  Sur  Jes  graines  des  Nerpruns  tinetoriaux. — Jourit,  dc  Pharm,  iv.  (1866)  420. 
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to  say,  to  the  country  lying  between  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  south-western  shores  of  the  Caspian  ;  extending  thence  southward 
into  Armenia.  Under  innumerable  varieties,  it  is  cultivated  in  most  of 
the  warmer  and  drier  countries  of  the  temperate  regions  of  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Humboldt  defines  the  area  of  the 
profitable  culture  of  the  vine,  as  a  zone  lying  between  36°  and  40**  of 
north  latituda 

History — The  vine  is  among  the  oldest  of  cultivated  plants,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  earliest  Mosaic  writings.  Dried  grapes  as  distinguished 
from  fresh  were  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  in  the  Vulgate  are 
translated  Uva:  passce}  During  the  middle  ages,  raisins  were  an  article 
of  luxury  imported  into  England  from  Spain. 

Description — The  ovary  of  Vitis  vinifera  is  2-celled  with  2  ovules 
in  each  cell ;  it  developes  into  a  succulent,  pedicellate  berry  of  spherical 
01  ovoid  form,  in  which  the  cells  are  obliterated  and  some  of  the  seeds 
generally  abortive.  As  the  fruit  is  not  articulated  with  the  rachis  or 
the  rachis  with  the  branch,  it  does  not  drop  at  maturity  but  remains 
attached  to  the  plant,  on  which,  provided  there  is  sufficient  solar  heat, 
it  gradually  withers  and  dries  :  such  fruits  are  called  Raisins  of  the  sun. 
Various  methods  are  adopted  to  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  fruit,  such 
as  dipping  the  bunches  in  boiling  water  or  in  a  lye  of  wood  ashes,  or 
twisting  or  partially  severing  the  stalk, — the  effect  of  each  operation 
being  to  arrest  or  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  tissues.  The  drying 
is  performed  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  sometimes  supplemented  by 
artificial  heat 

The  raisins  commonly  found  in  the  shops  are  the  produce  of  Spain 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  are  sold  either  in  entire  bunches  or  removed  from 
the  stalk.  The  former  kind,  known  as  Mtiscatel  Raisins  and  imported 
from  Malaga,  are  dried  and  packed  with  great  care  for  use  as  a 
dessert  fruit.  The  latter  kind,  which  includes  the  Valeruda  Raisins  of 
Spain,  and  the  Eleme,  Chesme  and  stoneless  StUtana  Raisins  of  Smyrna, 
are  used  for  culinary  purposes.  For  pharmacy,  Valencia  raisins  are 
generally  employed. 

Microscopic  Structure— The  outer  layer  or  skin  of  the  berry  is 
made  up  of  small  tabular  cells  loaded  with  a  reddish  granular  matter, 
which  on  addition  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  perch!  oride  of  iron  assumes 
a  dingy  green  hue.  The  interior  parenchyme  exhibits  large,  thin- walled, 
loose  cells  containing  an  abundance  of  crystals  (bitartrate  of  potassium 
and  sugar).  There  are  also  some  fibro- vascular  bundles  traversing  the 
tissue  in  no  regular  order. 

Chemical  Composition — The  pulp  abounds  in  grape  sugar  and 
cream  of  tartar,  each  of  which  in  old  raisins  may  be  found  crystallized 
in  nodular  masses ;  it  also  contains  gum  and  malic  acid.  The  seeds 
afford  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  a  bland  fixed  oil,  which  is  occasionally 
extracted.  Fritz  ^  has  shown  that  it  consists  of  the  glycerides  of  Lrucic 
Acid,  C^H*^0^,  stearic  acid,  and  palmitic  acid,  the  first-named  acid 
largely  prevailing.  The  crystals  of  erucic  acid  melt  at  34°C. ;  by  raaans 
of  fused  potash  they  may  be  resolved  into  arachic  acid,  G^H*^0-,  and 
acetic  acid,  C^H^O^. 

*  Numbers  vi.  3  ;  1  Sam    xxv.  18,  xxx.  •  Berichie  d.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Oeiellach,  zu 

12;  2  Sam.  xvL  1  ;  1  Chron.  xii.  40.  Berlin,  iv.  (1871)  442. 
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The  seeds  further  contain  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  which  also 
exists  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  The  latter  is  likewise  the  seat  of 
chlorophyll  and  other  colouring  matter. 

Commerce — The  consumption  of  raisins  in  Great  Britain  is  veiy 
large  and  is  increasing.  The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  as  follows  :-^ 


1870. 

1871. 

1878. 

365,418  cwt 

427,066  cwt. 

617,418  cwt. 

val.  £598,527. 

val.  £707,844. 

TaL  £1,149,387 

Of  the  quantity  last  mentioned,  400,570  cwt.  were  shipped  fiom 
Spain,  176,500  cwt.  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  remainder  from  other 
countries.^ 

Uses — Eaisins  are  an  ingredient  of  Compound  Tincture  of  Car- 
damoms and  of  Tincture  of  Senna.  They  have  no  medicinal  properties 
and  are  only  used  for  the  sake  of  the  saccharine  matter  they  impart.* 
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MASTICHE. 

Maatix,  Besina  Mastiche  ;  Mastich  ;  F.  Mastic ;  G.  Mastix, 

Botanical  Origin — Pisiacia  Lentisais  L,  the  lentisk,  is  a  dioecious 
evergreen,  mostly  found  as  a  shrub  a  few  feet  high ;  but  when  allowed  to 
attain  its  full  growth,  it  slowly  acquires  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree 
having  a  dense  head  of  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores  from  Syria  to  Spain,  and  is  found  in  Portugal,  Morocco  and  the 
Canaries.     In  some  parts  of  Italy  it  is  largely  cut  for  fuel. 

Mastich  is  collected  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Scio,  which 
was  long  regarded  as  the  only  region  in  the  world  capable  of  affording 
it.  Experiments  made  in  1856  by  Orphanides*  have  proved  that 
excellent  mastich  might  be  easily  obtained  in  other  islands  of  the 
archipelago,  and  probably  also  in  Continental  Greece.  The  same  botanist 
remarks  that  the  trees  yielding  mastich  in  Scio  are  exclusively  male. 

History — Mastich  has  been  known  from  a  very  remote  period  and 
is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  *  who  lived  in  the  4th  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  Both  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  notice  it  as  a  production  of 
the  island  of  Chio,  the  modern  Scio. 

Avicenna^  described  (a.d.  1000-1037)  two  sorts  of  mastich.  the 
white  or  Roman  (i.e.  Mediterranean  or  Christian)^  and  the  dark  or 
Nabathsean, — the  latter  probably  one  of  the  Eastern  forms  of  the  drug 
mentioned  at  p.  145. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela*  who  visited  the  island  of  Scio  when  travelling 

1  Anrmal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  *  Heldreich,  NiUzpflanzen  Oricchenlandi, 

UniUd  Kingdcnn  f<yr  1872.  Athen,  1862.  61. 

•  The  amount  of  this  is  very  small.     On  ♦  Hist.  PlanL  lib.  ix.  c.  1. 

maceratinfi:  crashed  raisins  in  proof  spirit  in  •  Lib.  ii.  c.  462. 

the  proportion  of  2  oz.  to  a  pint,  we  found  •  Wright,   Early    Travels    in    PtUutine, 

each  fluid  ounce  of  the  tincture  so  obtained  1848.  77.  (Bohu's  series.) 
to  afford  by  evaporation  to  dryness  28  grains 
of  a  dark  viscid  sugary  extract. 
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to  the  East  about  a.d.  1160-1173,  also  refers  to  it  yielding  mastich, 
which  in  fact  has  always  been  one  of  its  most  important  productions, 
and  from  the  earliest  times  intimately  connected  with  its  history. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  mastich  of  Scio  was  held  as  a  monopoly  by 
the  Greek  emperors,  one  of  whom,  Michael  Paleologus  in  1261,  permitted 
the  Genoese  to  settle  in  the  island.  His  successor  Andronicus  II. 
conceded  in  1304  the  administration  of  the  island  to  Benedetto  Zaccaria, 
a  rich  patrician  of  Grenoa  and  the  proprietor  of  the  alum  works  of  Fokia 
(the  ancient  PhocaBa),  north-west  of  Sm)rrna,  for  ten  years,  renouncing 
all  tribute  during  that  period.  The  concession  was  very  lucrative,  a  large 
revenue  being  derived  from  the  Contrata  del  Mastico  or  Mastich  district ; 
and  the  Zaccaria  family  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  emperor 
determined  to  hold  it  as  long  as  possible.  In  fact  they  made  themselves 
the  leal  sovereigns  of  Scio  and  of  some  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
retained  their  position  until  expelled  by  Andronicus  III.  in  1329.i 

The  island  was  retaken  by  the  Genoese  under  Simone  Vignosi  in 
1346 ;  and  then  by  a  remarkable  series  of  events  became  the  property 
of  an  association  called  the  Maona,  Many  of  the  noblest  families  of 
Genoa  enrolled  themselves  in  this  corporation  and  settled  in  the  island 
of  Scio ;  and  in  order  to  express  the  community  of  interest  that  governed 
their  proceedings,  some  of  them  relinquished  their  family  names  and 
assumed  the  general  name  of  GKvstiniani}  This  extraordinary  society 
played  a  part  exactly  comparable  to  that  of  the  late  East  India 
Company.  In  Genoa  it  had  its  "  Officium  Chii " ;  it  had  its  own 
constitution  and  mint,  and  it  engaged  in  wars  with  the  emperors  of 
Constantinople,  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks,  who  in  turn  attacked  and 
ravaged  the  mastich  island  and  adjacent  possessions. 

The  Giustinianis  regulated  very  strictly  the  culture  of  the  lentisk 
and  the  gathering  and  export  of  its  produce,  and  cruelly  punished  all 
offenders.  The  annual  export  of  the  drug  was  300  to  400  quintals  * 
which  were  immediately  assigned  to  the  four  regions  with  which  the 
Maona  chiefly  traded.  These  were  Romania  {i.e.  Greece,  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Crimea),  OcciderUe  (Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Germany), 
Vera  Turchia  (Asia  Minor),  and  Oriente  (Syria,  Egypt  and  Northern 
Africa).  In  1364,  a  quintal  was  sold  for  40  lire  ;  in  1417,  the  price  was 
fixed  at  25  lire.  In  the  16th  century,  the  whole  income  from  the  drug 
was  30,000  ducats  (£13,750)  *  a  large  sum  for  that  period. 

In  1566,  the  Giustinianis  definitively  lost  their  beautiful  island,  the 
Turks  under  Piali  Pasha  taking  it  by  force  of  arms  under  pretext  that 
the  customary  tribute  was  not  duly  paid.*     A  few  years  before  that 


^  Friar  JordanuB  who  visited  Scio  circa 
13^  (?)  noticed  the  production  of  mastich, 
tod  also  the  loss  of  the  island  by  Martino 
Zaccaria. — MirabUia  detcripta,  or  Wonders 
of  the  East,  edited  by  Col  Yule  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  1863. 

'  Probably  partly  for  the  reason  that  the 
Cinatiniani  palace  in  Genoa  had  become  the 
proper^  of  the  Society. 

'  An  incidental  notice  showing  the  value 
of  the  trade  occurs  in  the  letter  oi  Columbus 
(himself  a  Genoese)  announcing  the  result 
of  his  first  voyaee  to  the  Indies.  In  stating 
vhat  may  be  obtained  from  the  island  of 
Hiti)aniola,  he  mentions — gold  and  spices .  . 


and  mcutieh,  hitherto  found  only  in  Greece 
in  the  island  of  Scio,  and  which  the  Si^< 
noria  sells  at  its  own  price,  as  much  as  their 
Highnesses  [Ferdinand  and  Isabella]  shall 
command  to  be  shipped.  The  letter  bears 
date  15  Feb.  1493.  ^LeUers  of  Christ. 
Columhis  (Hakluyt  Society)  1870.  p.  15. 

^  The  ducat  being  reckoned  at  9s.  2d. 

'  For  fiirther  particulars  respecting  the 
history  of  Scio,  the  Maona,  and  the  traide  of 
the  Genoese  in  the  Levant,  see  Hopf  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Sncyclopadf'e,  vol.  68 
(Leipzig  1859)  art.  Gvustiniani;  also  Heyd, 
Colonie eommerciali  degli  Italianiin  Oriente^ 
I  (1866). 
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event,  it  was  visited  by  the  French  naturalist  Belon  ^  who  testifies  from 
personal  observation  to  the  great  care  with  which  the  lentisk  was 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants. 

When  Toumefort^  was  at  Scio  in  1701,  all  the  lentisk  trees  on  the 
island  were  held  to  be  the  property  of  the  Grand  Signer,  and  if  any" 
laud  was  sold,  the  sale  did  not  include  the  lentisks  that  might  b& 
growing   on  it.     At  that  time  the  mastich  villages,  about  twenty  ia. 
number,  were  required  to  pay  286  chests  of  mastich  annually  to  thc^ 
Turkish  officers  appointed  to  receive  the  revenue. 

The  month  of  January,  1850,  was  memorable  throughout  Greece  an 
the  Archipelago  for  a  frost  of  unparalleled  severity  whicli  proved 
destructive  to  the  mastich  trees  of  Scio,  and  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  th 
drug  that  lasted  for  many  years.^ 

The  disuse  into  which  mastich  has  fallen  makes  it  difficult  to  under— 
stand  its  ancient  importance  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  pharmacopoeias  of  th^ 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries  shows  that  it  was  an  ingredient  of  a  larg^o 
number  of  compound  medicines.* 

Secretion — In  the  bark  of  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  mastich 
shrub,  there  are  resin-ducts  like  those  in  the  aromatic  roots  of  UmbellifertB 
or  Compositcc.  In  Pisfacia  they  may  even  be  shown  in  the  petioles.    The 
wood  is  devoid  of  resin,^  so  that  slight  incisions  are  sufficient  to  provoke 
the  resinous  exudation,  the  bark  being  not  very  thick,  and  liable  to 
scale  off. 

Collection — In  Scio  incisions  are  made  about  the  middle  of  June  in 
the  bark  of  the  stems  and  principal  branches.  From  these  incisions, 
which  are  vertical  and  very  close  together,  the  resin  speedily  flows,  and 
soon  hardens  and  dries.  After  15  to  20  days  it  is  collected  with  much 
care  in  little  baskets  lined  with  white  paper  or  clean  cotton  wool  The 
ground  below  the  trees  is  kept  hard  and  clean,  and  flat  pieces  of  stone 
are  often  laid  on  it  that  the  droppings  of  resin  may  be  saved  uninjured 
by  dirt.  There  is  also  some  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  small  • 
branches  which  is  of  very  fine  quality.  The  operations  are  carried  on  by 
women  and  children  and  last  for  a  couple  of  months.  A  fine  tree  may 
yield  as  much  as  8  to  10  pounds  of  mastich. 

The  dealers  in  Scio  distinguish  three  or  four  qualities  of  the  drug,  of 
which  the  two  finer  are  called  /cvXiarb  and  <f>\iaxapi,  that  collected 
from  the  ground  Tr^rra,  and  the  worst  of  all  <f>XovBa.^ 

Description — The  best  sort  of  mastich  consists  of  roundish  tears 
about  the  size  of  small  peas,  together  with  pieces  of  an  oblong  or  pear- 
shaped  form.  They  are  of  a  pale  yellow  tint  darkening  by  age,  dusty 
and  slightly  opaque  on  the  surface  but  perfectly  transparent  within. 


^  Observations  de  pltmtv/rs  tingulariiez  et 
ekoscs  mimorahUs  troiiv^es  en  Grice,  etc. 
Paris,  1654.  liv.  i.  ch.  8. 

*  Foyagc  into  the  Levant,  i.  (1718)  285. 

•  At  Athens  the  mercury  was  for  a  short 
time  at  -ICC.  (14°  F.)  In  Scio,  where 
the  frost  was  probably  quite  as  severe, 
though  we  have  no  exact  data,  the  mischief 
to  the  lentisks  varied  with  the  locality,  trees 
exposed  to  the  north  or  growing  at  con- 
siderable elevations,  being  killed  down    to 


the  base  of  the  tnink,  while  those  in  moM 
favoured  positions  suffered  destmction  only 
in  some  of  their  branches. 

*  Thus  in  the  London,  Phamuicoposia  of 
1632,  mastich  enters  into  24  of  the  37  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pill,  besides  which  it  is  pre- 
scribed in  troches  and  ointments. 

*  See  linger  and  Kotschy,  Die  Intel 
Cypem,  Wien,  1865.  424. 

^  Heldreich  (and  Orpbonides)  Kuizpfti 
zen  Orieelienlands,  Athen,  1862  60. 
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The  masiich  of  late  imported  has  been  washed ;  the  tears  are  no  longer 
dusty  but  have  a  glassy  transparent  appearance.  Mastich  is  brittle, 
has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  a  slight  terebinthinous  balsamic  odour.  It 
speedily  softens  in  the  mouth  and  may  be  easily  masticated  and  kneaded 
between  the  teeth,  in  this  respect  differing  from  sandarac,  a  tear  of  which 
breaks  to  powder  when  bitten. 

Inferior  mastich  is  less  transparent  and  consists  of  masses  of  laiger 
size  and  less  r^ular  shape^  often  contaminated  with  earthy  and  vegetable 
impurities. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  selected  tears  of  mastich  is  about  106.  They  soften 
at  99°  C.  but  do  not  melt  below  108^ 

Mastich  dissolves  in  half  its  weight  of  pure  warm  acetone  and  then 
deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right.  On  cooling,  the  solu- 
tion becomes  turbid.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  5  parts  of  oil  of  cloves, 
foiming  even  in  the  cold  a  clear  solution;  it  is  but  little  soluble  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  or  in  benzol. 

Chemical  Composition — Mastich  is  soluble  to  the  extent  of  about 
90  per  cent,  in  cold  alcohol ;  the  residue,  which  has  been  termed  Mastiein 
or  Beta-resin  of  Mastich,  is  a  translucent,  colourless,  tough  substance, 
insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  in  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  but  dissolving 
in  ether  or  oil  of  turpentine.  According  to  Johnston,  it  is  somewhat 
less  rich  in  oxygen  than  the  following. 

The  soluble  portion  of  mastich  caUed  Alpha-resin  of  Mastich 
possesses  acid  properties,  and  like  many  other  resins  has  the  formula 
0*^*0*.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  Mastich  contains  a  very  little  volatile 
oil 

Commerce — Mastich  still  forms  the  principal  revenue  of  Scio,  from 
which  island  the  export  in  1871  was  28,000  lb.  oi  picked,  and  42,000  lb. 
of  iximmon.  The  market  price  of  picked  mastich  was  equal  to  65.  lOd 
per  ft. — that  of  common  2s,  lOd.  The  superior  quaMty  is  sent  to  Turkey, 
especially  Constantinople,  also  to  Trieste,  Vienna,  and  Marseilles,  and  a 
small  quantity  to  England.  The  common  sort  is  employed  in  the  East 
in  tiie  manufacture  of  raki  and  other  cordials.^ 

Uses — Mastich  is  not  now  regarded  as  possessing  any  important 
therapeutic  virtues,  and  as  a  medicine  is  becoming  obsolete.  Even  in 
varnish-making  it  is  no  longer  employed  as  formerly,  its  place  being 
^ell  supplied  by  less  costly  resins,  such  for  example  as  dammar. 

Varieties — ^There  is  found  in  the  Indian  bazaars  a  kind  of  mastich 
which  though  called  Mustagi-^ri/nd  (Soman  mastich),  is  not  imported 
from  Europe  but  from  Kabul,  and  is  the  produce  of  Pistada  Khinjuk 
Stocks,  and  the  soroalled  P.  Cabulica  St.,  trees  growing  all  over  Sind, 
Beldehistdn  and  Kibul.*  This  drug  of  which  the  better  qualities  closely 
approximate  to  the  mastich  of  Scio^  sometimes  appears  in  the  European 
Diarket  imder  the  name  of  East  Indian  or  Bombay  Mastich.  We  find 
that  when  dissolved  in  half  its  weight  of  acetone  or  benzol,  it  deviates 
the  ray  of  light  to  the  right. 

The  solid  resin  of  the  Algerian  form  of  P.  Terebinthits  L.,  known  as 

^  Connil  Cnmberbatch,  iieport  on  Trade         ^  Yo'tftXl,  Economic  ProducU  of  the  Punjab, 
0/  Smyrna  for  1S71.  Roorkee,  1868.  411. 
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P.  Atlantica  Desf.,  is  collected  and  used  as  mastich  by  the  Arab  tribes 
of  Northern  Africa.^ 


TEREBINTHINA  CHIA. 

Terebinthina  Cypria;  Chian  or  Cyprian  Turpentine;  F.  Ter^benthm 
ou  Bavme  de  Ohio  ou  de  Chypres ;  G.  Chios  Terpenthin,  Cyprischer 
Terpenthin. 

Botanical  Origin — Pistacia  Terebinthtcs  L.  (P.  Atlaniica  Dest,  P. 
PaJcestina  Boiss.,  P,  Cabulica  Stocks),  a  tree  20  to  40  feet  or  more  in 
height,  in  some  countries  only  a  shrub,  common  on  the  islands  and  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  throughout  Asia  Minor,  extending,  as 
P.  Paicestina,  to  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  eastward,  as  P,  CabtUica,  to 
Beliichistan  and  Afghanistan.  It  is  found  under  the  form  called 
P.  Atlantica  in  Northern  Africa,  where  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  in 
the  Canary  Islands. 

These  several  forms  are  mostly  regarded  as  so  many  distinct  species; 
but  after  due  consideration  and  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
8t)ecimens  both  dried  and  living,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
they  may  fairly  be  united  under  a  single  specific  name.  The  extreme 
varieties  certainly  present  great  dififerences  of  habit,  as  anyone  wovdd 
observe  who  had  compared  Pistacia  TerebirUhus  as  the  straggling  bush 
which  it  is  in  Languedoc  and  Provence,  with  the  noble  umbrageous  tree 
it  forms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  But  the  diflTerent  types  are 
united  by.  so  many  connecting  links,  that  we  have  felt  warranted  ui 
dissenting  fix,m  the  opinion  usuaUy  held  respecting  them. 

History — The  terebinth  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.;  it  is  the 
rip/AivOo^  of  Theophrastus,  repifiivdo^  of  other  authors,  and  the  Alah  of 
the  Old  Testament.^  Among  its  products,  the  kernels  were  regarded  by 
Dioscorides  as  unwholesome,  though  agreeable  in  taste.  By  pressing 
them,  the  original  Oil  of  Turpentine,  repefiivdivov  eXaiov,  a  mixture  of 
essential  and  fat  oil  was  obtained,  as  it  is  in  the  East  to  the  present  day. 
The  resinous  juice  of  the  stem  and  branches,  the  true,  primitive  tur- 
pentine, frqrlvfi  repfiivOlyfjy  was  celebrated  as  the  finest  of  all  analogous 
Eroducts,  and  preferred  both  to  mastich  and  the  pinic  resins.  To  the 
itter  however  the  name  of  turpentine  was  finally  applied.* 

By  the  puncture  of  an  hemipterous  insect,  Aphis  Pistacias  L.,  a  horn- 
shaped  gall,  often  several  inches  in  length,  is  produced  on  the  branches ; 
while  a  much  smaller  gall  of  different  shape  is  formed  (by  the  same 
insect  ?)  on  the  ribs  of  the  leaves.  The  first  named,  called  by  pharma- 
cological writers  Oalke  vel  Follicvli  PistaciruB,  and  in  Italian  Carcibe  di 
Qiudea,  were  formerly  used  in  medicine  and  in  dyeing.* 

Collection — The  resinous  juice  is  secreted  in  the  bark,  according  i^ 
Unger,^  in  special  cells  precisely  as  mastich  in  P.  Zentiscus.  That  founid 
in  commerce  is  collected  in  the  island  of  Scio.  To  some  extent  it 
exudes  spontaneously,  yet  in  greater  abundance  after  incisions  made  in 

^  Ouibourt,  Hist.  d.  Drog.  iii,  (1850)  458 ;  Terebinth  may  bo  found  in  Hehn*s  KuUuT' 

Armieux,  Topographic  midicaU  du  Sahara,  pfiamen  and  Hausthiere,  Berlin,  1870.  S07. 
Paris,  1866.  58.  ^  Analysis  by  Martins  may  be  found  in 

*  Oenesis  xii.  6,  where  the  word  is  ren-  Liebig's  Ann.  d.  Pharm*  zxL  (1837)  179. 
dered  in  our  version  plain.  '  Unger  u.    Kotschy,  die  Iiml  Oypem, 

'  l^irther  historical  information  ou  the  1865.  361.  424. 
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stem  and  branches.  This  is  done  in  spring,  and  the  resin  continues 
k)  flow  during  the  whole  summer ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  not 
nore  than  10  or  11  ounces  are  obtained  from  a  large  tree  in  the  course 
)f  a  year.  The  turpentine,  hardened  by  the  coolness  of  the  night,  is 
icraped  from  the  stem  down  which  it  has  flowed,  or  from  flat  stones 
ho&di  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  receive  it.  As  it  is  when  thus  col- 
ected,  always  mixed  with  foreign  substances,  it  is  purified  to  some 
stent  by  straining  through  small  bsiskets,  after  having  been  liquefied 
y  exposure  to  the  sun. 

When  Toumefort^  visited  Scio  in  1701,  the  island  was  said  to  produce 
caicely  300  okes  (850  ft.)  annually,  which  is  about  the  quantity  it  is 
apposed  to  yield  at  present  The  trade  is  asserted  to  be  almost  exclu- 
ively  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  who  dispose  of  the  drug  in  the  interior  part 
f  the  Turkish  Empire.^ 

Description — A  specimen  collected  by  Maltass  near  Smyrna  in 
858  was  after  ten  years,  of  a  light  yellowish  colour,  scarcely  fluid  though 
Meetly  transparent,  nearly  of  the  same  odour  as  melted  colophony  or 
nastich,  and  without  much  taste.  We  found  it  readily  soluble  in  spirit 
i  wine,  amylic  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  benzol,  or  acetone,  the 
lolation  in  each  case  being  very  slightly  fluorescent  The  alcoholic 
Kdntion  reddens  litmus,  and  is  neither  bitter  nor  acrid.  Two  parts  of 
liis  genuine  turpentine  dissolved  in  one  of  acetone  deviate  a  ray  of  polar- 
ized light  T  to  the  right,^  in  a  column  50  mm.  long. 

Chian  turpentine  as  found  in  commerce  and  believed  to  be  genuine, 
is  a  soft  solid,  becoming  brittle  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  viewed  in  mass 
it  appears  opaque  and  of  a  dull  brown  hue.  If  pressed  while  warm 
between  two  slips  of  glass,  it  is  seen  to  be  transparent,  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  and  much  contaminated  by  various  impurities  in  a  state  of  fine 
dimoa  It  has  an  agreeable,  mild  terebinthinous  odour  and  very  little 
taste.  The  whitish  powder  with  which  old  Chian  turpentine  becomes 
ooTered,  shows  no  trace  of  crystalline  structure  when  examined  under 
the  microscopa 

Chemical  Composition — Chian  turpentine  consists  of  resin  and 
essential  oil.  The  former  is  probably  identical  with  the  Alpha-riSfm  of 
mastich.  The  Beta-resin  or  Masticin  appears  to  be  absent,  for  we  find 
that  Chian  turpentine  deprived  of  its  essential  oil  by  a  gentle  heat,  dis- 
solyes  entirely  (impurities  excepted)  in  alcohol  sp.  gr.  0*815,  which  is 
by  no  means  the  case  with  mastich. 

The  essential  oil  which  we  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  64  oimces 
of  Chian  turpentine  of  authentic  origin,  amounted  to  nearly  14^  per  cent. 
It  has  the  odour  of  the  drug ;  sp.  gr.  0*869 ;  boiling  point  161**  C. ;  it 
deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  12*1°  to  the  right  In  common  with 
tt^enftine  oils  of  the  Coniferce,  it  contains  a  small  amoimt  of  an 
i^^g;enated  oil,  and  is  therefore  vividly  attacked  by  sodium.  When 
w  reaction  is  over  and  the  oil  is  again  distilled,  it  boils  at  157''  C. 
and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*862.  It  has  now  a  more  agreeable  odour,  re- 
sembling a  mixture  of  cajuput,  mace,  and  camphor,  and  nearly  the 
same  rotatory  power  (11'5''  to  the  right).     By  saturation  with  dry  hydro- 

^  Veyag*  nUo  the  Levant,  i  (1718)  287.  *  A  solution  of  mastich  made  in  the  same 

'  Mahiiai,  Pharm.  Jotum,   zvii.   (1858)       proportion  deviates  8*^  to  the  ncdit. 

540. 
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chloric  acid,  it  does  not  yield  a  solid  compound.  After  treatment  wi 
sodium  and  rectification,  it  was  found  ^  to  consist  of  C  88*75,  H  11'^ 
per  cent.,  which  is  the  composition  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Uses — Chian  Turpentine  appears  to  have  exactly  the  properties  • 
the  pinic  turpentines ;  in  British  medicine  it  is  almost  obsolete.  I 
Greece  it  is  sometimes  added  to  wine  or  used  to  flavour  cordials,  in  tl 
same  manner  as  turpentine  of  the  pine,  or  mastich. 


LEGUMINOS^ 

HERBA  SCOPARII. 

Caeumina  vel  Summitates  Scaparii;  Broom  Tops;  F.  Oenit  d  Sofai 

G.  Besenginster,  Pfriemenkraut. 

Botanical  Origin — Cytisus  Scoparius  Link  (Spartium  Scopariw 
L.,  SaroihamntLS  vulgaris  Wimmer),  the  Common  Broom,  a  wood 
shrub,  3  to  6  feet  high,  grows  gregariously  in  sandy  thickets  an 
uncultivated  places  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  Western  and  tempeial 
Northern  Europe.  In  continental  Europe  it  is  plentiful  in  the  valley  < 
the  Rhine  up  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  in  Southern  Germany  and  in  Silesi 
but  does  not  ascend  the  Alps,  and  is  absent  from  many  parts  of  Centr 
and  Eastern  Europe.  According  to  Ledebour,  it  is  foimd  in  Central  ai 
Southern  Russia  and  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  ] 
Southern  Europe  its  place  is  supplied  by  other  species. 

History — From  the  fact  that  this  plant  is  chiefly  a  native 
Western,  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  it  is  improbable  that  t 
classical  authors  were  acquainted  with  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason  t 
remarks  of  the  early  Italian  writers  may  not  always  apply  to  i 
species  under  notice.  With  this  reservation,  we  may  state  that  broc 
under  the  name  Oenista,  Oenesta,  or  Genestra  is  mentioned  in  t 
earliest  printed  herbals,  as  that  of  Passau,^  1485,  the  Hortus  Saniiai 
1491^  the  Cheat  Herbal  printed  at  Southwark  in  1526,  and  othe 
Broom  was  used  in  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  medicine.'  It  had  a  place 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1618,  and  hsis  been  included  in  nea] 
every  subsequent  edition.  Hieronymus  Brunschwyg  (1515)  gii 
directions  for  distilling  a  water  from  the  flowers, — a  medicine  whi 
Gerarde  relates  was  used  by  King  Henry  VIII.  "against  surfets  a 
diseases  thereof  arising." 

Broom  was  the  emblem  of  those  of  the  Norman  sovereigns 
England  descended  from  G^ofifroy  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou,  who  d 
A.D.  1150. 

•  Description — The  Common  Broom  has  numerous  straight  aseendi 
wiry  branches,  sharply  5-angled  and  devoid  of  spines.  The  leaves, 
which  the  largest  are  barely  an  inch  long,  consist  of  3  obovate  leafl 
on  a  petiole  of  their  own  length.  Towards  the  extremities  of  1 
twigs,  the  leaves  are  much  scattered  and  generally  reduced  to  a  sin 
ovate  leaflet,  nearly  sessile.     The  leaves  when  young  are  clothed 

^  From  an    anaWsis   performed    in   my  '  Cockayne,    Leeehdonu,  &e.  iii.   (11 

laboratory  by  Dr.  ^aushaar. — F.  A.  F.  816. 

'  l/erbaritis  PcUavie,  1485. 
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\)oth  sides  with  long  reddish  hairs ;  these  under  the  microscope  are  seen 
each  to  consist  of  a  simple  cylindrical  thin-walled  cell,  the  surface  of 
¥hich  is  beset  with  numerous  extremely  small  protuberances. 

The  large,  bright-yellow,  odorous  flowers,  which  become  brown  in 
diying,  are  mostly  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  they  have  a 
persistent  campanulate  calyx  divided  into  two  lips  minutely  toothed, 
and  a  long  subulate  style,  curved  round  on  itself.  The  legume  is  oblong, 
compressed,  1|  to  2  inches  long  by  about  ^  an  inch  wide,  fringed  with 
hairs  along  the  edge.  It  contains  10  to  12  olive-coloured  albuminous 
seeds,  the  funicle  of  which  is  expanded  into  a  large  fleshy  strophiole. 
They  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and  are  devoid  of  starch. 

The  portion  of  the  plant  used  in  pharmacy  is  the  younger  herbaceous 
blanches,  which  are  required  both  fresh  and  dried.  In  the  former  state 
they  emit  when  bruised  a  peculiar  odour  which  is  lost  in  drying.  They 
have  a  nauseous  bitter  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — Stenhouse^  discovered  in  broom  tops 
two  interesting  principles,  Scaparin,  C^^H^^O^®,  an  indifferent  or  some- 
what acid  body,  and  the  alkaloid  Sparteine,  C^^H^N^  the  first  soluble 
in  water  or  spirit  and  crystallizing  in  yellowish  tufts,  the  second  a 
colourless  oily  liquid  heavier  than  water  and  sparingly  soluble  in  it, 
boilmg  at  288X. 

To  obtain  scoparin,  a  watery  decoction  of  the  plant  is  concentrated 
80  as  to  form  a  jelly  after  standing  for  a  day  or  two.  This  is  then 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
again  allowed  to  repose.  By  repeating  this  treatment  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  the  chlorophyll  may  at  length  be 
separated  and  the  scoparin  obtained  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  dries  as 
an  amorphonSy  brittle,  pale  yellow,  neutral  substance,  devoid  of  taste 
and  smelL  Its  solution  in  hot  alcohol  deposits  it  partly  in  crystals  and 
pardy  as  jelly,  which  after  drying  are  alike  in  composition.  Hlasiwetz 
diowed  (1866)  that  scoparin  when  melted  with  potash  is  resolved  like 
kino  or  quercetin  into  Phlorogludn,  C^H^O*,  and  Frotocatechuic  Acid, 
2  (7H«0*. 

The  acid  mother-liquors  from  which  scoparin  has  been  obtained, 
when  concentrated  and  distilled  with  soda,  jrield  besides  ammonia  a 
very  bitter  oily  liquid.  Sparteine,  To  obtain  it  pure,  it  requires  to  be 
repeatedly  rectified,  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled  in  a 
current  of  dry  carbonic  acid.  It  is  colourless,  but  becomes  brown  by 
exposure  to  light ;  it  has  at  first  an  odour  of  aniline,  but  this  is  altered 
by  rectification.  Sparteine  has  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction  and  readily 
neaferalizes  acids,  forming  crystallizable  salts  which  are  extremely  bitter. 
Conine,  nicotine,  and  sparteine  are  the  only  volatile  alkaloids  devoid 
of  oxygen  hitherto  known  to  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Millft*  extracted  sparteine  simply  by  acidulated  water,  which  he 
concentrated  and  then  distilled  with  soda.  The  distillate  was  then 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  submitted 
to  distillation  with  potash.  The  oily  sparteine  thus  obtained  was  dried 
by  prolonged  heating  with  sodium  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  finally 
rectified  per  se.  Mills  succeeded  in  replacing  one  or  two  equivalents  of 
the  hydrogen  of  sparteine  by  one  or  two  of  C^H^  (ethyl).    From  150  ft). 

»  PkiL  Trains.^  1861.  422-431.  «  Joum.   of  Cfhcm.  8oc.  xv.  ^U^^^  \ 

Omelin's  Chm.,  xvi.  (1964^  IVl. 
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of  the    (dried?)  plant,  he  obtained   22  cubic  centimetres  (f^yj.) 
sparteine,  which  we  may  estimate  as  equivalent  to  about  .|^  per  milla 

Stenhouse  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  sparteine  and  scopar 
depends  much  on  external  conditions,  broom  grown  in  the  shade  yieldii 
less  thcLU  that  produced  in  open  sunny  places.  He  states  that  shephen 
are  well  aware  of  the  slirub  possessing  narcotic  properties,  firom  hayii 
observed  their  sheep  to  become  stupified  and  excited  when  occasional! 
compelled  to  eat  it. 

The  experiments  of  Beinsch  (1846)  tend  to  show  that  broom  contaii 
a  bitter  crystallizable  principle  in  addition  to  the  foregoing.  It  is  we 
known  that  the  seeds  of  the  allied  Cytisus  Laburnum  ll  afford  tw 
highly  poisonous  alkaloids,  Cytisine  and  Labv/miru,  discovered  by  I 
Husemann  and  Marm^  in  1865. 

Uses — ^A  decoction  of  broom  tops,  made  from  the  dried  herb,  is  use 
as  a  diuretic  and  purgative.  The  juice  of  the  firesh  plant  preserved  b 
the  addition  of  alcohol,  is  also  administered  and  is  regarded  as  a  ver 
efficient  preparation. 

SEMEN  FCENI-GRSCI. 

Semen  Fanugrasei;   Fenugreek;   F.  Sentences  de  Fenugrec ;   G.  Bock 

hamsamen. 

Botanical  Origin — Trigonella  Fosnum-grceeum  L,  an  erect,  sal 
glabrous,  annual  plant  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  solitary,  subsessile,  whitia 
flowers ;  indigenous  to  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  i 
which  it  has  been  long  cultivated  and  whence  it  appears  to  have  spies 
to  India. 

History — This  plant  was  well  known  to  the  Soman  writers  c 
husbandry,  as  Porcius  Cato  (b.c.  234-149)  who  calls  it  Fosnum  Orascn 
and  directs  it  to  be  sown  as  fodder  for  oxen.  Its  mucilaginous  see( 
were  valued  as  an  aliment  and  condiment  for  man,  and  as  such  are  sti 
largely  consumed  in  the  East.  They  were  likewise  supposed  to  posse 
many  medicinal  virtues  and  had  a  place  in  the  pharmacopceias  of  tl 
last  century. 

The  cultivation  of  fenugreek  in  Central  Europe  was  encouraged  1 
Charlemagne  (a.d.  812),  and  the  plant  was  grown  in  English  gardens 
the  16th  century. 

Description — The  fenugreek  plant  has  a  sickle-shaped  pod,  3  to 
inches  long,  containing  10  to  20  hard,  brownish-yellow  seeds,  having  t 
smell  and  taste  which  is  characteristic  of  peas  and  beans,  with  additi 
of  a  cumarin-  or  melilot-flavour. 

The  seeds  are  about  i  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  rhomboid  outline,  of! 
shrivelled  and  distorted;  they  are  somewhat  compressed,  with  the  hili 
on  the  sharper  edge,  and  a  deep  furrow  running  from  it  and  aim* 
dividing  the  seed  into  two  unequal  lobes.  When  the  seed  is  maceral 
in  warm  water  its  structure  becomes  easily  visible.  The  testa  bursts 
the  swelling  of  the  internal  membrane  or  endopleura,  which  like  a  thi 
gelatinous  sac  encloses  the  cotyledons  and  their  very  large  hool 
radicle. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  most  interesting  structural  peculiar 
of  this  seed  arises  from  the  fSact  that  the  mucilage  with  which 
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abounds,  is  not  yielded  by  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  but  by  a  loose 
tissue  closely  surrounding  the  embryo. 

Chemical  Composition — The  cells  of  the  testa  contain  tannin ; 
the  cotyledons  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  but  no  sugar.  The  air-dried 
seeds  give  off  10  per  cent,  of  water  at  100°  C,  and  on  subsequent 
incineration  leave  7  per  cent,  of  ash,  of  which  nearly  a  fourth  is 
phosphoric  acid. 

Ether  extracts  from  the  pulverized  seeds  6  per  cent,  of  a  foetid, 
&tty  oil  having  a  bitter  taste.  Amylic  alcohol  removes  in  addition  a 
small  quantity  of  resin.  Alcohol  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous 
extract,  forms  a  precipitate  of  mucilage,  amounting  when  dried  to  28 
per  cent.  Burnt  with  soda-lime,  the  seeds  yielded  to  Jahns  ^  3*4  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  22  per  cent,  of  albumin.  No  researches 
have  been  yet  made  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  odorous  principle. 

Production  and  Commerce — Fenugreek  is  cultivated  in  Morocco, 
in  the  south  of  France  near  Montpellier,  in  Alsace,  in  a  few  places  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  some  provinces  of  the  German  and  Austrian  empires, 
as  Thuringia  and  Moravia.  It  is  produced  on  a  far  larger  scale  in  Egypt, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  Arabic  name  Helbeh,  and  whence  it  is  exported 
to  Europe  and  India. 

Under  the  Sanskrit  name  of  Methi  which  has  passed  into  several  of 
the  modem  Indian  languages,  fenugreek  is  much  grown  in  the  plains  of 
India  during  the  cool  season.  In  the  year  1872-73,  the  quantity  of 
seed  exported  from  Sind  to  Bombay  was  13,646  cwt.,  valued  at  £4,405.* 
From  the  port  of  Bombay,  there  were  shipped  in  the  same  year  9,655 
cwt.,  of  which  only  100  cwt.  are  reported  as  for  the  United  Kingdom.* 

Uses — In  Europe  fenugreek  as  a  medicine  is  obsolete,  but  the 
powdered  seeds  are  still  often  sold  by  druggists  for  veterinary  pharmacy 
and  as  an  ingredient  of  curry  powder.  The  chief  consumption  is 
however  in  the  so-called  Cattle  Foods, 

The  fresh  plant  in  India  is  commonly  eaten  as  a  green  vegetable, 
while  the  seeds  are  extensively  used  by  the  natives  in  food  and 
medicine. 


TRAGACA*ITHA. 

Gummi  Tragacantha  ;  Tragacanth,  Gum  Tragacanth ;  F.  Oomme  Adra- 

gante;  G.  Traganth, 

Botanical  Origin — Tragacanth  is  the  gummy  exudation  from  the 
stem  of  several  species  of  Astragalus^  belonging  to  the  sub-genus 
TragaeantJuu  The  plants  of  this  group  are  low  perennial  shrubs, 
remarkable  for  their  leaves  having  a  strong,  persistent,  spiny  petiole. 
As  the  leaves  and  shoots  are  very  numerous  and  regular,  many  of  the 
species  have  the  singular  aspect  of  thorny  hemispherical  cushions,  lying 
dose  on  the  ground ;  while  others,  which  are  those  furnishing  the  gum, 
grow  erect  with  a  naked  woody  stem,  and  somewhat  resemble  furze 
bushes. 

*  Kxperiments  performed  in  my  laboratory      Navigation  of  Sind,  for  the  year  1872-78, 
in  1867.— F.  A.  F.  printed  at  Karachi  1878.  p.  86. 

'  Annual  Statement   of  the   Trade   and  '  Annval  Statement,  &c.  Bombay^  187S. 

89.    . 
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A  few  species  occur  in  South- western  Europe,  others  are  found  in 
Greece  and  Turkey ;  but  the  largest  number  are  inhabitants  of  th€ 
mountainous  regions  of  Asia  Mmor,  Syria,  Armenia,  Kurdistan  and 
Persia.  The  tragacanth  of  commerce  is  produced  in  the  last-named 
countries,  and  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  by  the  following 
species  ^ : — 

1.  Astragalvs  adscendens  Boiss.  et  Haussk.,  a  shrub  attaining  4  feet 
in  height,  native  of  the  mountains  of  South-western  Persia  at  an 
altitude  of  9,000  to  10,000  feet.  According  to  Haussknecht^  it  affords 
an  abundance  of  gum. 

2.  A.  hracJvycalyx  Fisch.,  a  shrub  of  3  feet  high,  growing  on  the 
mountains  of  Persian  Kurdistan,  likewise  affords  tragacanth. 

3.  A,  gummifer  LabiL,  a  small  shrub  of  wide  distribution  occurring 
on  the  Lebanon  and  Mount  Hermon  in  Syria,  the  Beryt  Dagh  in 
Cataonia,  the  Arjish  Dagh  (Mount  Argseus)  near  Kaisariyeh  in  Central 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  Armenia  and  Northern  Kurdistan. 

4.  A.  microcephalus  Willd.,  like  the  preceding  a  widely  distributed 
species,  extending  from  the  south-west  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-east 
coast,  and  to  Turkish  and  Bussian  Armenia.  A  specimen  of  this  plant 
with  incisions  in  the  stem,  was  sent  some  years  ago  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  by  Mr.  Maltass  of  Smyrna.  We  have  lately  received  a  large 
example  of  the  same  species,  the  stem  of  which  is  marked  by  old 
incisions,  from  the  Eev.  W.  A.  Famsworth  of  Kaisariyeh,  who  states 
that  tragacanth  is  collected  from  it  on  Mount  Argseus. 

5. '  jL  pycnodadus  fioiss.  et  Haussk.,  nearly  related  to  A.  mierO' 
cephaltts ;  it  was  discovered  on  the  high  mountains  of  Avroman  and 
Shahu  in  Persia  by  Professor  Haussknecht,  who  states  that  it  exudes 
tragacanth  in  abundance. 

6.  A.  stromatodes  Bunge,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  on 
the  Akker  Dagh  range,  near  Marash  in  Northern  Syria. 

7.  A.  Kurdicus  Boiss.,  a  shrub  3  to  4  feet  high,  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  extending  thence  to  Kurdistan. 
Professor  Haussknecht  has  informed  us  that  from  this  and  the  last- 
named  species,  the  so-called  Aintab  Tragacanth  is  chiefly  obtained. 

8.  A,  Cylleneus  Boiss.  et  Heldr.,  a  small  shrub  found  in  abundance 
on  the  northern  mountains  of  the  Morea,  is  stated  by  Heldreich  to  be 
the  almost  exclusive  source  of  the  tragacanth  collected  about  Yostizza 
and  Patras. 

History — Tragacanth  has  been  known  from  a  very  early  period 
Theophrastus  in  the  3rd  century  B.c.  mentioned  Crete,  the  Peloponnesus 
and  Media  as  its  native  countries.  Dioscorides  who  as  a  native  oj 
South-eastern  Asia  Minor  was  probably  familiar  with  the  plant,  describes 
it  correctly  as  a  low  spiny  bush.  The  drug  is  mentioned  by  the  Greet 
physicians  Oribasius,  Aetius,  and  Paulus  iEgineta  (4th  to  7th  cent),  and 
by  many  of  the  Arabian  writers  on  medicine.  During  the  middle  ages 
it  was  imported  into  Europe  through  the  trading  cities  of  Italy,  as 
shown  in  the  statutes  of  Pisa,^  A.D.  1305,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  Uabk 
to  impost. 

^  As  described  in  Boissier's  Flora  Orien-  iDformation  as  to  the  localitiM  in  which  th< 

talist  11.   (1872).     We  have  to  thank  Pro-  drug  is  produced. 

feasor  Haussknecht  of  Weimar  for  revising  '  Bonainl,  StahUi  inedUi  deUa  cUid  di 

OUT  Ihft  of  apedsB,  and  for  some  valuable  Piaadalxii,  <ilxiv,8eoolo,m.  (1857)106.114. 
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Pierre  Belon,  the  celebrated  French  naturalist  and  traveller,  saw  and 
described,  about  1550,  the  collecting  of  tragacanth  in  the  northern  part 
of  Asia  Minor;  and  Toumefort  in  1700  observed  on  Mount  Ida  in 
Candia  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  gum  is  exuded  from  the 
living  plant/ 

Secretion — It  has  been  shown  by  H.  von  Mohl  *  and  by  Wigand  *  that 
tragacanth  is  produced  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the  cell  membrane,  and 
that  it  is  not  simply  the  dried  juice  of  the  plant 

The  stem  of  a  gum-bearing  Astragalus  cut  transversely,  exhibits  con- 
centric annual  layers  which  are  extremely  tough  and  fibrous,  easily  tearing 
lengthwise  into  thin  filaments.  These  inclose  a  central  column,  radi- 
ating from  which  are  numerous  medullary  rays,  both  of  very  singular 
stTucture,  for  instead  of  presenting  a  thin-walled  parenchyme,  they 
appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  hard  translucent  gum-like  mass,  be^ 
coming  gelatinous  in  water.  Examined  microscopically,  this  gummy 
substance  is  seen  to  consist  not  of  dried  mucilage,  but  of  the  very 
cells  of  the  pith  and  medullary  rays,  in  process  of  transformation  into 
ttagacanth.  The  transformed  ceUs,  if  their  transformation  has  not 
advanced  too  far,  exhibit  the  angular  form  and  close  packing  of  paren- 
chyme-cells,  but  their  walls  are  much  incrassated  and  evidently  consist 
of  numerous  very  thin  strata. 

That  these  cells  are  but  ordinary  parenchyme-cells  in  an  altered 
state,  is  proved  by  the  pith  and  medullary  rays  of  the  smaller  branches 
which  present  no  such  unusual  *  structure.  Von  Mohl  was  able  to  trace 
this  change  from  the  period  in  which  the  original  cell-membrane  could 
be  still  easily  distinguished  from  its  incrusting  layers,  to  that  in  which 
the  transformation  had  proceeded  so  far  that  it  was  impossible  to 
perceive  any  defined  cells,  the  whole  substance  being  metamorphosed 
into  a  more  or  less  uniform  mucilaginous  mass. 

The  tension  under  which  this  peculiar  tissue  is  held  in  the  interior 
of  the  stem,  is  very  remarkable  in  Astragaltcs  gummi/er  LabiL,  which 
one  of  us  (H.)  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  on  the  Lebanon  in  1860. 
On  cutting  off  a  branch  of  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  there  immediately 
exudes  from  the  centre,  a  stream  of  soft,  solid  tragacanth,  pushing  itself 
out  like  a  worm,  to  the  length  of  f  of  an  inch,  sometimes  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour;  while  much  smaller  streams  (or  none  at  all)  are 
emitted  from  the  medullary  rays  of  the  thick  bark. 

Production — The  principal  localities  in  Asia  Minor  in  which 
^■agacanth  is  collected  are  the  district  of  Angora,  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Galatia;  Isbarta,  Buldur  and  Yalavatz,*  north  of  the  gulf  of 
Adalia ;  the  range  of  the  Ali  Dagh  between  Tarsous  and  Kaisariyeh,  and 
the  mountainous  country  eastward  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  drug  is  also  gathered  in  Armenia  on  the  elevated  range  of  the 
Bingol  Dagh  south  of  Erzerum;  throughout  Kurdistan  from  Mush 
for  500  miles  in  a  south-eastern  direction  as  far  as  the  province  of 
Luristan  in  Persia,  a  region  including  the  high  lands  south  of  lake 
Van,  and  west  of  lake  Urumiah.  It  is  likewise  produced  in  Persia 
farther  east,  over  an  area  300  miles  long  by  100  to  150  mUes  bi*oad, 

*  yvyoffc  into  the  LevajU,  Lond.,  i.  (1718)  '  Pringsheim's /aArfc«cA«r/.  vnssenachaflL 
^  Botanik,  iii.  (1861)  117. 

*  Botanitehs  ZeUung,  1967.  88  ;  Pharm,  «  Fharm.  Jaum.  xv.  (1866)  18. 
Jmrn,  xTiii.  (1869)  870. 
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between  Gilpaigon  and  Kashan,  southward  to  the  Mahomed  £ 
range  north-east  of  Shiraz,  thus  including  the  lofty  Bakhtiyari  mouni 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  gum  is  obtained,  it  appears  fron 
statements  of  Maltass,  that  in  July  and  August  the  peasants  clear 
the  earth  from  around  the  stem  of  the  shrub  and  then  make  h 
bark  several  incisions,  from  which  during  the  following  3  or  4  day 
gum  exudes,  and  dries  in  flakes.  In  some  localities  they  also  pun 
the  bark  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  Whilst  engaged  in  these  opera 
they  pick  from  the  shrubs  whatever  gum  they  find  exuded  natural! 

Hamilton,^  who  saw  the  shrub  in  1836  on  the  hills  about  Bi 
says  "  the  gum  is  obtained  by  making  an  incision  in  the  stem  nefl 
root,  and  cutting  through  the  pith,  when  the  sap  exudes  in  a  day  o 
and  hardens." 

Formerly  the  peasants  were  content  to  collect  the  naturally  es 
gum,  no  pains  being  taken  to  make  incisions,  whereby  alone  white 
gum  is  obtained.  We  have  in  fact  heard  an  old  druggist  state,  tb 
remembered  the  first  appearance  of  this  fine  kind  of  tragacanth  1 
London  market.  According  to  Professor  Haussknecht,  whose  observe 
relate  chiefly  to  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  the  tragacanth  collected  in 
regions  is  mostly  a  spontaneous  exudation. 

Tragacanth  is  brought  to  Smyrna,  which  is  a  principal  market  J 
from  the  interior,  in  bags  containing  about  2  quintals  each,  by  n 
dealers  who  purchase  it  of  the  peasants.  In  this  state  it  is  a 
crude  article  consisting  of  all  the  gatherings  mixed  together.  To 
for  the  European  markets,  some  of  which  have  their  special  req 
ments,  it  has  to  be  sorted  into  different  qualities,  as  FlaJcy  or  Leaf 
Vermicelli  and  Common  or  Sorts;  this  sorting  is  performed  a 
exclusively  by  Spanish  Jews. 

Description — The  peculiar  conditions    under    which   tragai 
exudes,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  tissues  bjh 
power  of  solidifying  a  large  amount  of  water,  will  account  to 
extent  for  the  strange  forms  in  which  this  exudation  occurs. 

The  spontaneously    exuded    gum    is    mostly  in    mammifon 
botryoidal  masses  from  the  size  of  a  pea  upwards,  of  a  dull  waxy  1 
and  brownish  or  yellowish  hue.    It  also  occurs  in  vermiform  j 
more  or  less  contorted  and  very  variable  in  thickness  ;  some  of 
may  have  exuded  as  the  result  of  artificial  punctures.     It  is  this 
that  bears  the  trade  name  of    Vermicelli,    The  most  valued  sc 
however  the  Flake  Tragacanth,  which  consists  of  thin  flattish  pie< 
flakes,  1,  2,  3  or  more  inches  in  length,  by  ^  to  1  inch  in  width.^ 
are  marked  on  the  surface  by  wavy  lines  and  bands,  or  by  a  seri 
concentric  wave-marks  as  if  the  soft  gum  had   been  forced  oi 


^  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Panttts  and 
Armenia,  i,  (1842)  492. 

'  In  the  Museum  of  the  Phannaceutical 
Society  in  London,  there  is  some  Flake  Tra- 
ffacantn  remarkable  for  its  enormous  size, 
but  in  other  respects  precisely  like  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  The  ribbon-like  strips  are  as 
much  as  2  inches  wide  and  ift  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  the  largest  which  is  several  inches 
long  weighs  2}  ounces.  Professor  Hauss- 
knecht has  informed  us  that  he  has  seen  in 
Lnriatan,  sterna  ofAstragdlus  eriostylus  Boias. 


et  Haussk.  more  than  6  feet  in  heigbl 
inches  in  diameter,  and  bearing  tragi 
It  is  probable  that  the  specimen  of  g 
have  described  was  produced  by  some 
attaining  these  extraordinary  dime; 
Among  tne  Kurdistan  tra^canth,  ther 
curious  cylindrical  vermiform  pieces, 
\  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  coated  with 
work  of  woody  fibre.  We  are  told  I 
fessor  H.  that  they  are  picked  out 
centre  of  cut-off  pieces  of  stem,  spli 
byT&piddrjingmtheron. 
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successive  efforts.  The  pieces  are  contorted  and  altogether  very  variable 
in  form  and  size.  The  gum  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  purity  and 
whiteness.  The  best,  whether  vermiform  or  flaky,  is  dull-white, 
translucent^  devoid  of  lustre,  somewhat  flexible  and  homy,  firm,  and 
not  easily  broken,  inodorous  and  with  scarcely  any  or  only  a  slight 
bitterish  taste. 

The  tragacanth  of  Kurdistan  and  Persia  shipped  from  Bagdad,  which 
sometimes  appears  in  the  London  drug  sales  under  the  incorrect  name  of 
Sf^rian  Trcigacanth,  is  in  very  fine  and  large  pieces  which  are  rather 
more  translucent  and  ribbon-like  than  the  selected  tragacanth  imported 
from  Smyrna :  in  fact,  the  two  varieties  when  seen  in  bulk  are  easily 
distinguishable. 

The  inferior  kinds  of  tragacanth  have  more  or  less  of  colour,  and  are 
contaminated  with  bark,  earth  and  other  foreign  substances. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  transformation  of  the  cells  into 
tragacanth  is  usually  not  so  complete,  that  every  trace  of  the  original 
tissue  or  its  contents  has  disappeared.  In  the  ordinary  drug,  the  remains 
of  cell- walls  as  well  as  starch  granules  may  be  seen,  especially  if  thin 
slices  are  examined  under  oil  or  any  other  liquid  not  acting  on  the  gum. 
Polarized  light  will  then  distinctly  show  the  starch  and  the  cell-walls. 
If  a  thin  section  is  imbued  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in*  iodide  of 
potassium  and  then  moistened  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 
cell-walls  will  assume  a  blue  colour  as  well  as  the  starch. 

Chemical  Composition — When  tragacanth  is  immersed  in  water 
it  swells,  and  in  the  course  of  some  hours  disint^rates  so  that  it  can  be 
difliised  through  the  liquid.  So  great  is  its  power  of  absorbing  water 
that  even  with  50  times  its  weight,  it  forms  a  thick  mucilage.  If  one 
part  of  tragacanth  is  shaken  with  100  parts  of  water  and  the  liquid 
filtered,  a  neutral  solution  may  be  obtained  which  yields  an  abundant 
precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  mixes  clearly  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  or  of  borax, — in  these  respects  differing  from 
a  solution  of  gum  arable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  agrees  with  the  latter 
in  that  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  transparent  jelly  by  dcohol,  and  rendered 
turbid  by  oxalate  of  ammonium.  The  residue  on  the  filter  is  a  slightly 
turbid,  slimy,  non-adhesive  mucilage,  which  when  dried,  forms  a  very 
coherent  mass.  It  has  received  the  name  of  Bassarin,  Traganthin  or 
Mmganthiriy  and  agrees  with  the  formula  C^^H*®0^®. 

The  drug  loses  by  drying  about  14  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it 
absorbs  again  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Pure  flake  tragacanth  incinerated 
leaves  3  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Commerce — Tragacanth  is  shipped  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna 
and  the  Persifim  Gulf  The  annual  export  of  the  gum  from  Smyrna  has 
teen  recently  stated^  to  be  4,500  quintals,  value  675,000  Austrian 
florins  (£67,500) ;  and  the  demand  to  be  always  increasing. 

Uses — ^Though  tragacanth  is  devoid  of  active  properties,  it  is  a  very 
^fol  addition  to  many  medicines.  Diffused  in  water  it  acts  as  a 
demulcent,  and  is  also  convenient  for  the  suspension  of  a  heavy  powder 
^  a  mixture.  It  is  an  important  ingredient  for  imparting  firmness  to 
lozenges  and  pill  masses. 

1  C.  von  Scherzer,  Smyrna,  Wicn,  187B.  14B. 
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Adulteration — The  fine  quantities  consisting  of  lai^e  distinct  pieces 
are  not  liable  to  adulteration,  but  the  small  and  the  inferior  kinds  are 
often  sophisticated.  At  Smyrna,  tragacanth  is  mixed  with  gums  termed 
respectively  Mosul  and  Caramania  Gum.  The  former  appears  to  be 
simply  very  inferior  tragacanth  ;  the  latter  which  is  sometimes  called  in 
the  London  market  Hog  Oum  TragacarUh  or  BoLS&ora  Qwm.}  is  said  to  be 
the  exudation  of  almond  and  plum  trees.  It  occurs  in  nodular  masses 
of  a  waxy  lustre  and  dull  brown  hue,  which  immersed  in  water  gradually 
swell  into  a  voluminous  white  mass.  To  render  this  gam  available  for 
adulteration,  the  lumps  are  broken  into  small  angular  fragments,  the 
size  of  which  is  adjusted  to  the  sort  of  tragacanth  with  which  they  are 
to  be  mixed.  As  the  Caramania  Gum  is  somewhat  dark,  it  is  usiial  to 
whiten  it  by  white  lead,  previous  to  mixing  it  with  SmaU  Leaf  or  FldlUt 
or  with  the  Vermicelli  gum. 

By  careful  examination  the  fraud  is  easily  detected,  angular 
fragments  not  being  proper  to  any  true  tragacanUi.  The  presence  of 
lead  may  be  readily  proved  by  shaking  suspected  fragments  for  a 
moment  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  any  carbonate 
present,  and  afford  a  solution  which  may  be  tested  by  the  ordinary 
reagents. 

RADIX  GLYCYRRHIZ^. 

Radix  LiquiritioB ;  Liquorice  Root ;  Y.Reglisse;  G.  Silssholz^Lakrizumrzd, 

Botanical  Origin — Olycyrrhiza  glabra  L,  a  plant  which  tmder 
several  well-marked  varieties,*  is  found  over  an  immense  extent  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  Europe,  spreading  thence  eastward  into  Central  Asia. 
The  root  used  in  medicine  is  derived  from  two  principal  varieties, 
namely : — 

a,  typica — Nearly  glabrous,  leaves  glutinous  beneath,  divisions  of 
the  calyx  linear-lanceolate  often  a  little  longer  than  the  tube,  corolla 
purplish  blue,  legume  glabrous,  3-6  seeded.  It  is  indigenous  to  Portugal, 
Spain,  Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Crimea,  the  Caucasian  Provinces  and 
Northern  Persia ;  and  is  cultivated  in  England,  France  and  Germany. 

7.  glandulifera  (0,  glandulifera  W.  KL) — Stems  more  or  less  pubes- 
cent or  roughly  glandular,  leaves  often  glandular  beneath,  legume 
sparsely  or  densely  echinate-glandular,  many-seeded,  or  short  and  2-3 
seeded.  It  occurs  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  Central  and  Southern  Eussia, 
Crimea,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Siberia,  Persia,  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan. 

0.  glabra  L.  has  long,  stout,  perennial  roots,  and  erect,  herbaceous, 
annual  stems.  In  var.  a.,  the  plant  throws  out  long  stolons  which  run 
horizontally  at  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

History — Theophrastus*  in  commenting  on  the  taste  of  different  roots 
(3rd  cent.  B.C.)  instances  the  sweet  Scythian  root  which  grows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lake  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azov),  and  is  good  for  asthma,  dry 
cough  and  all  pectoral  diseases, — an  allusion  unquestionably  to  liquorice. 
Dioscorides  *  who  calls  the  plant  yXvKvppi^af  notices  its  glutinous  leaves 
and  purplish  iBowers,  but  as  he  describes  the  pods  to  be  in  baUs  resem- 
bling those  of  the  plane,  and  the  roots  to  be  sub-austere  (yir6aTpv<l>voi) 

*  It  is  sometimes  shipped  from  Bussorah.  •  ffist.  Plant,  lib.  ix,  c.  13. 

'  We  accept  those  adopted  by  Boissier  in  *  Lib.  iii.  c.  6. 

bisl'lora  OrierUalia,  u,  (1872)  202. 
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as  well  as  sweet,  it  is  possible  he  had  in  view  Olycyrrhiza  eehinata  L.  as 
well  as  O.  glabra, 

Roman  writers  as  Celsns  and  Scribonius  Laigus,  mention  liquorice 
as  Radix  dtUcis.  Pliny  who  describes  it  as  a  native  of  Cilicia  and  Pontus, 
makes  no  allusion  to  it  growing  in  Italy. 

The  cultivation  of  liquorice  in  Europe  does  not  date  from  a  very 

remote  period,  as  we  conclude  from  the  absence  of  the  name  in  early 

medis^  lists  of  plants.    It  is  for  instance,  not  enumerated  among  the 

plants  which  Charlemagne  ordered  (A.D.  812)  to  be  introduced  from  Italy 

into  Central  Europe  ;^  nor  among  the  herbs  of  the  convent  gardens  as 

described  by  Walafridus  Strabus,^  abbot  of  Beichenau,  lake  of  Constance, 

in  the  9th  century ;  nor  yet  in  the  copious  list  of  herbs  contained  in  the 

vocabulary  of  Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  10th  century.* 

On  the  other  hand,  liquorice  is  described  as  being  cultivated  in  Italy 
byPietro  Crescentio*  of  Bologna,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century.  The 
cnltivation  of  the  plant  in  the  north  of  England  existed  at  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  but  how  much  earlier  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace. 
The  word  lAquiritia  whence  is  derived  the  English  name  Liquorice 
(Lycorys  in  the  13th  century),  is  a  corruption  of  Olycyrrhiza,  as  shown  in 
the  transitional  mediaeval  form  Oliquiricia.  The  Italian  Begolizia  and 
French  B^lisse  (anciently  Requelice  or  Secolice)  have  the  same  origin. 

Cultivation,  and  habit  of  growth — The  liquorice  plant  is  culti- 
Tated  in  England  at  Mitcham  and  in  Yorkshire,  but  not  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  The  plants,  which  require  a  good  deep  soil,  well 
enriched  by  manure,  are  set  in  rows,  attain  a  height  of  4  to  5  feet  and 
produce  flowers  but  not  seeds.  The  root  is  dug  up  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  when  the  plant  is  at  least  3  or  4  years  old.  The  latter  has  then 
a  crown  dividing  into  several  aerial  stems.  Below  the  crown  is  a  prin- 
cipal root  about  6  inches  in  length,  which  divides  into  several  (3  to  5) 
rather  straight  roots,  running  without  much  branching,  though  beset  with 
slender  wiry  rootlets,  to  a  depth  of  3,  4  or  more  feet.*  Besides  these 
downward-running  roots,  the  principal  root  emits  horizontal  runners  or 
stolons,  which  grow  at  some  distance  below  the  surface  and  attain  a 
length  of  many  feet.  These  runners  are  furnished  with  leaf  buds  and 
throw  up  stems  in  Cheir  second  year. 

Every  portion  of  the  subterraneous  part  of  the  plant  is  carefully 
saved ;  the  roots  proper  are  washed,  trimmed,  and  assorted,  and  either 
sold  fresh  in  their  entire  state,  or  cut  into  short  lengths  and  dried,  the 
cortical  layer  being  sometimes  first  scraped  off.  The  older  runners  dis- 
tingmshed  at  Mitcham  as  "  fiardj'  are  sorted  out  and  sold  separately  ; 
the  young,  called  "  soft,"  are  reserved  for  propagation. 

In  Calabria,  the  singular  practice  prevsols  of  growing  the  liquorice 
among  the  wheat  in  the  cornfields. 

Description — Fresh  liquorice  (English)  when  washed  is  externally 
of  a  bright  yellowish  brown.     It  is  very  flexible,  easily  cut  with  a  knife, 

*  Pertz,  MonumerUa  Oermanice  historiea^  ^  This  form  of  root  which  reminds  one  of 
<^m,  i.  (1835)  186.                                          a  whip  with  three  or  four  lashes  and  a  very 

'  Hi^e,  FcUrologuE  Curaua,  cziv.  1122.  short  handle,  is  probably  due  to  the  method 

'  Wnp^t,  VoluTM  of  Vocabularies,  1857.  of  propagating  adopted  at  Mitcham,  where 

^0.— This  work  contains  several  other  early  a  short  stick  or  runner  is  planted  upright  in 

^  of  pluits.  the  ground. 

*  Libra  delta  AgricoUura,   Venet.   1511. 
^-  Tl  c.  62. 
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exhibiting  a  light  yellow,  juicy,  internal  substance  which  consists  of  a 
thick  bark  surrounding  a  woody  column.  Both  bark  and  wood  are 
extremely  tough,  readily  tearing  into  long,  fibrous  strips.  The  root  has 
a  peculiar  earthy  odour,  and  a  strong  and  characteristic  sweet  taste. 

Dried  liquorice  root  is  supplied  in  commerce  either  with  or  without 
the  thin  brown  coat.  In  the  latter  state  it  is  known  as  peeled  or 
decorticated.  The  English  root,  of  which  the  supply  is  very  limited,  is 
usually  offered  cut  into  pieces  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  little  finger. 

Spanish  Liquorice  Boot,  also  known  as  Tortosa  or  Alicante  Liqwyrice, 
is  imported  in  bundles  several  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  straight 
unpeeled  roots  and  runners,  varjdng  in  thickness  from  ^  to  1  inch. 
The  root  is  tolerably  smooth  or  somewhat  transversely  cracked  and 
longitudinally  wrinkled;  that  from  Tortosa  is  usually  of  a  good  ex- 
ternal appearance,  that  from  Alicante  sometimes  untrimmed,  dirty,  of 
very  unequal  size,  showing  frequently  the  knobby  crowns  of  the  root 
Alicante  liquorice  root  is  sometimes  shipped  in  bags  or  loose. 

Russian  Liquorice  Boot,  which  is  much  used  in  Ikigland,  is  we  presume 
derived  from  G,  glabra  yelt.  glandulifera.  It  is  imported  from  Hamburg 
in  large  bales,  and  is  met  with  both  peeled  and  unpeeled.  The  pieces 
are  12  to  18  inches  long  with  a  diameter  of  J  of  an  inch  to  1  or  even 
2  inches.  Sometimes  very  old  roots  split  down  the  centre  and  forming 
channelled  pieces  as  much  as  3^  inches  wide  at  the  crown  end,  are  to  be 
met  with.  This  liquorice  in  addition  to  being  sweet  has  a  certain  amount 
of  bitterness. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  root  exhibits  well-marked  struc- 
tural peculiarities.  The  corky  layer  is  made  up  of  the  usual  tabular 
cells ;  the  primary  cortical  tissue  of  a  few  rows  of  cells.  The  chief 
portion  of  the  bark  consists  of  Uber  or  endophloeum,  and  is  built  up 
for  the  most  part  of  parenchymatous  tissue  accompanied  by  elongated 
fibres  of  two  kinds,  partly  united  into  true  Uber-bundles  and  partly 
forming  a  kind  of  network,  the  smaller  threads  of  which  deviate  consi- 
derably from  the  straight  line.  Solution  of  iodine  imparts  an  orange  hue 
to  both  kinds  of  bast-bundles  and  well  displays  the  structural  features 
of  the  bark. 

The  woody  column  of  the  root  exhibits  three  distinct  forms  of  cell, 
namely  ligneous  cells  (libriform)  with  oblique  ends;  parenchymatous, 
almost  cubic  cells ;  and  large  pitted  vessels.  In  the  Kussian  root,  the 
size  of  all  the  cells  is  much  more  considerable  than  in  the  Spanish. 

Chemical  Composition — The  root  of  liquorice  contains  in  addition 
to  sugar  and  albuminous  matter,  a  peculiar  sweet  substance  named  Qlycyr- 
rhizin,  which  is  precipitated  from  a  strong  decoction  upon  addition  of  an 
acid  or  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead. 
When  washed  with  dilute  alcohol  and  dried,  it  is  an  amorphous  yeUow 
powder  having  a  strong  bitter-sweet  taste  and  an  acid  reaction.  It  forms 
with  hot  water  a  solution  which  gelatinizes  on  cooling,  does  not  reduce 
alkaline  tartrate  of  copper,  is  not  fermentable,  and  does  not  rotate  the 
plane  of  polarization.  From  the  analyses  and  experiments  of  Grorup- 
Besanez  (1861),  it  appears  that  the  most  probable  formula  of  glycyrrhizin 
is  C^^H^'O*.  By  boiling  glycyrrhizin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
resolved  into  a  resinous  amorphous  bitter  substance  named  Olycyrretin, 
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&nd  an  unciystallizable  sugar  having  the  characters  of  glucose.    The 
formula  of  glycyrretin  has  not  yet  been  settled. 

Alkalies  easily  dissolve  glycyrrhizin  with  a  brown  colour  and  emis- 
sion of  a  peculiar  odour.  In  the  root  it  perhaps  exists  combined  with 
ammonia,  inasmuch  as  the  aqueous  extract  evolves  that  alkali  when 
warmed  with  potash.  The  deep  yellow  walls  of  the  vessels  and  prosen- 
chymatous  cells  appear  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  glycyrrhizin. 

The  sugar  of  liquorice  root  has  not  yet  been  isolated ;  the  aqueous  in- 
fosion  of  the  dried  root  separates  protoxide  of  copper  from  an  alkaline 
solution  of  cupric  tartrata  Yet  the  sugar  as  extracted  from  the  fresh 
loot  by  cold  water,  does  not  precipitate  alkaline  cupric  tartrate  at  all  in 
the  cold^  and  not  abundantly  even  on  prolonged  boiling. 

Asparagin  was  obtained  from  the  root  by  Kobiquet  (1809)  and  by 
Plisson  (1827).  The  former  also  found  it  to  contain  Malic  acid.  The 
presence  of  starch  in  abundance  is  shown  by  the  microscope  as  well  as 
by  testing  a  decoction  of  the  root  with  iodine.  The  outer  bark  of  the 
loot  contains  a  small  quantity  of  tannin. 

Commerce — Liquorice  root  is  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Germany,  Russia  and  Spain,  but  there  are  no  data  for  showing  to  what 
extent.  France  imported  in  1872  no  less  than  4,848,789  kilogrammes 
(4282  tons),  which  was  more  than  double  the  quantity  imported  the 
previous  year.^ 

Liquorice  root  is  much  used  in  China,  and  is  largely  produced  in 
some  of  the  northern  provinces.  In  1870,  6,954  peculs  (=  927,200  ib.) 
were  shipped  from  Chefoo,  and  1,304  peculs  (=  173,866  ft).)  from  Ningpo.* 

Uses — Liquorice  root  is  employed  for  making  extract  of  liquorice 
snd  in  some  other  pharmaceutical  preparations.  The  powdered  root  is 
used  to  impart  stiffness  to  pill  masses  and  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
pilk  Liquorice  has  a  remarkable  power  of  covering  the  flavour  of 
nauseous  medicines.  As  a  domestic  medicine,  liquorice  root  is  far  more 
Iftigely  used  on  the  Continent  than  in  Great  Britain. 
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Suecus  Liquiritioe,  Extractum  Olycyrrhizce  Italicum ;  Italian  Extract  of 
Liquorice^  Spanish  Liquorice^  Spanish  Juice;  F.  Jus  ou  Sttc  de 
Siglisse;  G.  Silssholzsaft,  Lakriz. 

Botanical  Origin — Glycyrrhiza  glabra  L,  see  preceding  article,  p. 

156: 

History — Inspissated  liquorice  juice  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Dioscorides,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Oribasius  and 
Marcellus  Empiricus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century,  and  in  those 
of  Paulus  -^gineta  in  the  7th.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  common  use 
in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  In  a.d.  1264,  "Liquorice"  is  charged 
in  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Henry  III.;*  and  as  the  article  cost  3d. 
per  ft).,  or  the  same  price  as  grains  of  paradise  and  one-third  that  of 
cinnamon,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  the  extract  and  not  the  mere 

^  Documents  Statistiquea  riunis  par  Vad-  '  Reports  on  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Parts  in 

^Mforfitm  des  Dauanss  sur  le  commerce  de      China  for  1870,  Shanghai,  1871.  13.  62. 
^^iia,  ann^  1872,  Paris  1878.  '  RoKera,  Hist,  of  AyricuUure  and  Prices, 

ii.  (1866)  543. 
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root  is  intended.  Again,  in  the  Patent  of  Pontage  granted  by  Edwj 
I.,  A,D.  1305,  to  aid  in, repairing  London  Bridge,  permission  is  given 
lay  toll  on  various  foreign  commodities  inclndmg  Ziqiu/rice.^  A  politi 
song  written  in  1436  ^  makes  mention  of  Liquorice  as  a  production 
Spain,  but  the  plant  is  not  named  as  an  object  of  cultivation  by  Hem 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Spanish  agriculture  in  1513. 

Saladinus  ^  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  nan 
it  among  the  wares  kept  by  the  Italian  apothecaries ;  and  it  is  enumerat 
in  a  list  of  drugs  of  the  city  of  Frankfort  written  about  the  year  145 

Dorsten^  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  mentions  t 
liquorice  plant  as  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  describes  t 
method  of  making  the  StLccus  by  crushing  and  boiling  the  fresh  ro 
Mattioli  ^  states  that  the  juice  made  into  pastUli  was  brought  every  yc 
from  Apulia,  and  especially  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte  Grsogai 
Extract  of  liquorice  was  made  at  Bamberg  in  Germany,  where  the  pla 
is  still  largely  cultivated,  as  early  as  1560.^ 

Manufacture — ^This  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  Spain,  Southe 
France,  Sicily,  Calabria,  Austria,  Southern  Russia  (Astracan  and  Kasai 
Greece  (Patras)  and  Asia  Minor  (Sokia  and  Nazli,  near  Smyrna) ;  b 
the  extract  with  which  England  is  supplied,  is  almost  exclusively  t 
produce  of  Calabria,  Sicily  and  Spain. 

The  process  of  manufacture  varies  only  by  reason  of  the  amount 
intelligence  with  which  it  is  performed,  and  the  greater  orlessperfecti 
of  the  apparatus  employed.  As  witnessed  by  one  of  us  (H.)  at  Kossa 
in  Calabria  in  May,  1872,  it  may  be  thus  described  from  notes  made 
the  time.  The  factory  employs  about  60  persons,  male  and  fema 
The  root  having  been  taken  from  the  ground  the  previous  winter, 
stacked  in  the  yard  around  the  factory ;  it  is  mostly  of  the  thickness 
the  fingers,  with  here  and  there  a  piece  of  larger  size  up  to  a  diame 
of  nearly  2  inches  ;  some  of  it  is  sprouting. 

As  required,  the  root  is  taken  within  the  building  and  crushed  unc 
a  heavy  millstone  to  a  pulp,  water-power  being  employed.  It  is  tl 
transferred  to  boilers  and  boiled  with  water  over  a  naked  fire.  1 
decoction  is  run  off  and  the  residual  root  pressed  in  circular  bags  1 
those  used  in  the  olive-mills.  The  liquor  which  is  received  into  ciste: 
below  the  floor  is  then  primped  up  into  copper  pans,  in  which  ' 
evaporation  is  conducted  also  over  the  naked  fire — even  to  the  very  li 
care  being  taken  by  constant  stirring  to  avoid  burning  the  extract.  1 
extract  or  pastu  is  removed  from  the  pan  while  warm,  and  taken  in  an 
quantities  to  an  adjoining  apartment  where  a  number  of  women 
employed  in  rolling  it  into  sticks.  It  is  first  weighed  into  portions,  ei 
of  which  the  woman  seated  at  the  end  of  a  long  table  tears  with  '. 
hands  into  about  a  dozen  pieces.  These  are  passed  to  the  women  sitt 
next  who  roll  them  with  their  hands  into  cylindrical  sticks,  the  table 
which  the  rolling  is  done  being  of  wood,  and  the  pasta  moistened  w 
oil  to  prevent  its  adhesion  to  the  hands.  Near  the  further  end  of 
table  are  some  frames  made  of  marble  or  metal,  clean  and  bright. 

*  ChronieUa  of  London  Bridge,  1827. 155.  *  Fliickiger,  Dis  Frankfurter  LiaU,  H 

"  Wright,    Political    Poems    and    S&nga      1873,  page  10,  No.  204. 

(Master  of  the  Rolls  series),  ii.  (1861)  160.  «  Botanicon,  Francof.  1540.  176. 

'  Compendium  Aromutariorum^     Bonon.  •  Oomm.  in  lib,  Diosc,  Basil.  1674.  41 

1488.  '  Gesner,  fforti  Oermanici,  Ai^ent.  11 

2:7.  b 
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arranged  as  to  bring  the  sticks  when  rolled  in  them  to  the  proper  lengtli 
and  thickness.  When  thus  adjusted,  they  are  carefully  ranged  on  a 
board  and  a  woman  then  stamps  them  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer. 
Lastly  the  sticks  laid  on  boards  are  stacked  up  in  a  room  to  dry. 

In  some  establishments  the  vacuum  pan  has  been  introduced  for  the 
inspissation  of  the  decoction.  At  the  great  manufactory  of  Mr.  A.  0. 
Clarke  at  Sokia  near  Smyrna,  all  the  processes  are  performed  by  steam 
power. 

Description — Liquorice  juice  of  good  quality  is  met  with  in 
cylindrical  sticks  stamped  at  one  end  with  the  maker's  name  or  mark. 
They  are  of  various  sizes,  but  generally  not  larger  than  6  to  7  inches 
bng  by  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  black,  when  new  or  warm 
slightly  flexible,  but  breaking  when  struck,  and  then  displaying  a  sharp- 
edged  fracture,  and  shining  conchoidal  surface  on  which  a  few  air-bubbles 
are  perceptible ;  thin  splinters  are  translucent.  The  extract  has  a  special 
odour  and  dissolves  in  the  mouth  with  a  peculiar  strong  sweet  taste. 
By  complete  drying,  it  loses  from  11  to  17  per  cent,  of  water. 

Several  varieties  of  Stick  Liquorice  are  met  with  in  English 
commerce,  and  command  widely  different  prices.  The  most  famous  is 
the  Solazzi  Juice,  manufactured  at  Corigliano,  a  small  town  of  Calabria 
in  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  at  an  establishment  belonging  to  the  sons  of  Don 
Onosato  Gaetani,  duke  of  Laurenzano  and  prince  of  Piedimonte  d'Alife, 
vho  inherited  the  manufacture  from  his  father-in-law,  the  Cavaliere 
Domeuico  Solazzi  Castriota.  The  Solazzi  Juice  destined  for  the  English 
market  is  usually  shipped  at  Naples ;  it  has  for  many  years  been  wholly 
consigned  to  two  firms  in  London,  and  in  quantity  not  always  equal  to 
the  demand.  Of  the  other  varieties  we  may  mention  Barracco,  manu- 
factured at  the  establishment  of  Messieurs  Barracco  at  Cotrone  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Calabria ;  Corigliano  produced  at  a  factory  at  Corigliano, 
belonging  to  Baron  Compagna.  The  sticks  stamped  Pignatelli  are  from 
the  works  of  Vincenzo  Pignatelli,  prince  of  Strongoli,  at  Torre  Cerchiara, 
where  300  to  400  workmen  are  employed. 

The  juice  is  also  imported  in  a  block  form,  having  while  warm  and 
soft  been  allowed  to  run  into  the  wooden  case  in  which  it  is  exported. 
This  juice,  which  is  known  as  Liqtwrice  Paste,  is  largely  imported  from 
Spain  and  Asia  Minor,  but  on  account  of  a  certain  bitterness  is  unsuited 
for  use  as  a  sweetmeat. 

Chemical  Composition — Hard  extract  of  liquorice  such  as  that 
just  described,  is  essentially  different  in  composition  and  properties  from 
the  Extract  of  Liquorice  (Extractum  Glycyrrhizai)  of  the  British 
Pharmacopcsia}  The  latter  is  a  soft,  hygroscopic  substance,  entirely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  whereas  the  so-called  Spanish  Juice  when  treated 
with  cold  water  leaves  a  large  residue  undissolved. 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  the  presence  of  this  residue 
indicates  adulteration  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  fact,  as  was 
conclusively  shown  by  the  researches  of  a  French  Commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  process  recommended  by  Delondre.^  This  commission 
subjected  liquorice  root  to  the  successive  action  of  cold  water,  boiling 
water,  and  lastly  of  steam.     By  the  first  menstruum  15  per  cent,  and  by 

*  Hade  by  treatiug  the  crushed  root  with  •  Joum.  de  Pharm.  xxx.  (1856)  428  ;  an 

»W  water.  abstract  by  Redwood  in  PKarm,  Joutu.  xtv, 

(1857)  408. 
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the  second  an  additional  7^  per  cent.,  were  obtained  of  a  hygroscopic 
extract  much  more  soluble  than  commercial  liquorice,  and  totally 
unsuitable  for  being  moulded  into  sticks.  The  residue  having  been  then 
exhausted  by  steam,  16  per  cent,  was  obtained  of  an  extract  differing 
entirely  from  those  of  the  previous  operations.  It  was  a  dry  friable 
substance,  cracking  and  falling  to  pieces  in  the  drying  stove,  having  s 
sweet  taste  without  acridity,  not  readily  dissolving  in  the  mouth,  anc 
very  imperfectly  soluble  in  cold  water.  This  then  was  the  substana 
required  to  give  firmness  to  the  more  soluble  matter,  and  to  rendei 
possible  the  preparation  of  an  extract  possessing  that  degree  of  solubilitj 
and  hardness  which  would  render  it  an  agreeable  sweetmeat,  as  well  ai 
a  permanent  and  stable  commodity.  In  fact,  by  treating  the  root  at  pna 
with  steam  according  to  Delondre's  process,  the  experimenters  obtainet 
42  to  45  per  cent,  of  extract  having  all  the  qualities  desired  in  gow 
Italian  or  Spanish  Juice. 

When  the  latter  substance  is  suspended  in  water  undisturbed,  th< 
soluble  matter  may  be  dissolved  out,  the  stick  still  retaining  its  origina 
form.  Glycyrrhizin  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  reniaini 
to  some  extent  in  the  residue,  and  by  an  alkaline  solution  may  be  after 
wards  extracted  together  with  colouring  matter  and  probably  also  pectin 
The  proportion  of  soluble  matter  which  the  best  varieties  of  liquoriw 
juice  yield  to  cold  water,  varies  from  about  60  to  70  per  cent.  A  samph 
of  Solazzi  Juice  recently  examined  by  one  of  us,  lost  8*4  per  cent  whei 
dried  at  100"*  C. ;  it  was  then  exhausted  by  60  times  its  weight  of  cold 
water  used  in  successive  quantities,  by  which  means  66*8  per  cent  ol 
soluble  matter  were  removed.  The  residue  consisted  of  minute  starcl 
granules,  fragments  of  the  root,  and  colouring  matter  partially  soluble  ii 
ammonia.  Small  shreds  of  copper  were  also  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
The  dried  juice  yielded  6*3  per  cent  of  ash. 

Corigliano  liquorice  treated  in  the  same  manner  gave  71*2  per  cent  ol 
extract  soluble  in  cold  water ;  Barracco  liquorice  64'9. 

The  small  liquorice  lozenges  known  as  P&ntefract  Cakes  (Dunhill's) 
not  previously  dried,  gave  71  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  cold  water 

Commerce — ^The  value  of  the  imports  of  Liquorice  into  the  Unite( 
Kingdom  has  been  for  the  last  five  years  as  follows  : — 

1868  1869  1870  1871  1872 

£89,482  £83,832  £70,165  £55,120  £75,991 

The  last  named  sum  represents  a  quantity  of  28,000  cwt,  of  whicl 
11,170  cwt  were  furnished  by  Italy,  and  the  remainder  by  Turkej 
France,  Spain,  and  other  countries. 

The  total  exports  of  Liquorice  Paste  from  Smyrna  were  estimate! 
in  1872  as  1,200  to  1,400  tons  (24,000  to  28,000  cwt.)  per  annum. 

Uses — Stick  liquorice  is  sucked  as  a  remedy  for  coughs,  and  b 
children  as  a  sweetmeat.  It  is  also  used  in  lozenges,  and  in  som 
pharmacopoeias  is  admitted  as  the  raw  material  from  which  to  prepai 
soft  extract  of  liquorice. 

The  block  liquorice,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  imported,  is  chiefl 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  for  smoking  and  chewing. 
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t  oil,  Earth-nut  oily  Arachis  oil ;  F.  Huile  cCArachide  ou  de 
Pistache  de  terre  ;  G.  Erdntissol. 

ical  Origin — Arachis  hypoyma  L.,  a  diffuse  herbaceotis  annual 
ig  stems  a  foot  or  two  long,  and  solitary  axillary  jBowers  with 
Aj  long  filiform  calyx -tube.  After  the  flower  withers,  the 
orting  the  ovary  becomes  elongated  as  a  rigid  stalk,  which 
n  to  the  ground  and  forces  into  it  the  young  pod,  which 
seeds  some  inches  below  the  surface.  The  ripe  pod  is  oblong, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  indehiscent,  reticulated,  and  contains 
irregularly  ovoid  seeds. 

.nt  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  nutritious  oily  seeds  in  all 

id  subtropical  countries,  but  especially  on  the  west  coast  of 

is  unknown  in  the  wild  state.     De  Candolle  ^  regards  it  as  a 

Brazil,  to   which   region   the  other  species   of   the  genus 

belong.     But  the  opinion  of  one  of  us  ^  is  strongly  in  favour 

it  being  indigenous  to  Tropical  Africa. 

y — The  first  writer  to  notice  the  Ground  Nut  appears  to  be 

who  describes  it  as  a  nameless  subterraneous  fruit,  found 

iver  Maraiion  and  held  in  great  esteem  by  both  Indians  and 

Some  account  of  it  and  a  figure  were  given  in  the  following 

Marcgraf,*  who  calls  it  by  its  Brazilian  name  of  Mundiibi. 

ily  in  very  recent  times  that  the  value  of  the  Ground  Nut 

icognized  in  Europe.    Jaubert,  a  French  colonist  at  Gor^e  near 

e,  first  suggested  about  1840  its  importation  as  an  oil-seed 

illes,  where  it  now  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 

trade.^ 

ption— The  fat  oil  of  Arachis  as  obtained  by  pressure  without 
LOst  colourless,  of  an  agreeable  faint  odour  and  a  bland  taste 

that  of  olive  oil.  An  inferior  oil  is  obtained  by  warming 
)efore  pressing  them.  The  best  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about 
ecomes  turbid  at  3"*  C,  concretes  at  —3°  to  —4®,  and  hardens 
ci  exposure  to  air  it  is  but  slowly  altered,  being  one  of  the 

oils.  At  length  it  thickens  considerably,  and  assumes  even 
3ssels  a  disagreeable  rancid  smell  and  taste. 

:al  Composition — The  oil  consists  of  the  glycerides  of  four 
ity  acids.  The  common  Oleic  Acid,  C^®H**0^,  that  is  to  say 
compound,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  Arachis  oiL  Hypogasic 
*0,^  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gossmann  and  Scheven  (1854) 
cid,  whereas  it  is  thought  by  other  chemists  to  agree  with 
fatty  acids  obtained  from  whale  oil.  The  melting  point  of 
)m  Arachis  oil  is  34— 35°C.  The  third  acid  afforded  by  the 
ary  Palmitic  Acid,  C^K^^O^,  with  a  fusing  point  of  62°  C. 

!  Botanique,  ii.  (1855)  963.  '  Duval,  Colonies  et  politique  coloniale  de 

l/eber  die  Erdmiss, — Archiv.  la  France,  1864.  101. — MavidEd,  Le  SirUgal, 

,190.  (1869)  70—84.  son  it  at  proa  nt,  son  avenir,  Parii  1863,  171. 

fue  se  traen  dc  nuesiras  Indins  — Ctrrfere   et   Holle,    La  SSnigambie  Fran- 

fiyiUal569,  part  2.  faise,  1855,  84.  —  Poilenu,  in  Atmales  des 

m.  Nat.  Bras.,  1648,  37.  Sdences  nat.,  Botanique,  xix.  i>^^^^  ^^^. 
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Arachic  Acid,  C^H*®0^  the  fourth  constituent,  has  also  been  met  with 
among  the  fatty  acids  of  butter  and  olive  oil,  and,  according  to  Oudemans 
(1866),  in  the  tallow  of  Nephdium  lappaceum  L.,  an  Indian  plant  of 
the  order  Sapindacece, 

When  ground-nut  oil  is  treated  with  hyponitric  acid,  which  may  be 
most  conveniently  evolved  by  heating  nitric  acid  with  a  little  starch,  a 
solid  mass  is  obtained,  which  yields  by  crystallization  from  alcohol 
ElaMic  and  Oceidinic  acids,  the  former  isomeric  with  oleic,  the  latter 
with  hypogseic  acid. 

Production  and  Commerce — The  pods,  or  the  seeds  removed 
from  them,. are  exported  on  an  immense  and  ever  increasing  scale  from 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  From  this  region,  not  less  than  66  milliona 
of  kilogrammes,  value  26  millions  of  francs  (£1,040,000),  were  imported 
in  1867,  almost  exclusively  into  Marseilles. 

The  oil  is  exported  from  India  where  the  ground-nut  is  also  cultivated, 
though  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  Western  Africa.  In  Europe  it  is 
manufactured  chiefly  at  Marseilles,  London,  Hamburg  and  Berlin.  The 
yield  of  the  seeds  varies  from  42  to  nearly  50  per  cent  The  softness 
of  the  seeds  greatly  facilitates  their  exhaustion,  whether  by  mechanica. 
power  or  by  the  action  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  other  solvent. 

Uses — Good  arachis  oil  may  be  employed  in  pharmacy  in  the  sann 
way  as  olive  oil,  for  which  it  is  a  valuable  substitute,  though  mor 
prone  to  rancidity.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  Fharmaeopona  q 
India,  and  is  generally  used  instead  of  olive  oil  in  the  Indian  Goverr 
ment  establishments.  Its  largest  application  is  for  industrial  purposes 
especially  in  soap-making. 

RADIX    ABRI. 

Indian  Liquorice  ;  F.  Liane  d  reglisse,  B^glisse  d^Am^rique. 

Botanical  Origin — Ahrus  precatorius  L.,  a  twining  woody  shna 
indigenous  to  India,  but  now  found  in  all  tropical  countries. 

History — The  plant  is  mentioned  in  the  Sanskrit  medical  writin| 
of  Susruta,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  has  long  been  employed  i 
India.  Its  resemblance  to  liquorice  was  remarked  by  Sloane  (1700),  \vt 
called  it  Phaseolus  glycyrrhites.  As  a  substitute  for  liquorice,  the  root  hi 
been  often  employed  by  residents  in  the  tropical  countries  of  bot 
hemispheres.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Bengal  Pharmacopceia  of  184^ 
and  into  the  Pharmacopceia  of  India  of  1868. 

The  seeds,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  well  known  for  their  polish  aii< 
beautiful  black  and  red  colours,  have  given  their  name  of  Betti  to  < 
weight  (=  2^  grains)  used  by  Hindu  jewellers  and  druggists. 

Description — The  root  is  long,  woody,  tortuous  and  branching.  Th< 
stoutest  piece  in  our  possession  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  but  mosi 
of  it  is  much  more  slender.  The  cortical  layer  is  extremely  thin  and  oi 
a  light  brown  or  almost  reddish  hue.  The  woody  part  breaks  with  8 
short  fibrous  fracture  exhibiting  a  light  yellow  interior.  The  root  has  8 
peculiar,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  flavour  leavin*'  fi 
faintly  sweet  after-taste.  When  cut  into  short  lengths  it  has  a  slight 
resemblance  to  liquorice,  but  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  means  oi 
the  microscope. 
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Mr.  Moodeen  Sheriffs  who  savs  he  has  often  examined  the  root  of 
Alms  both  fresh  and  dried,  remarks  that  it  is  far  from  abounding  in 
sugar  as  is  generally  considered ; — that  it  does  not  possess  any  sweetness 
at  all  until  it  attains  a  certain  size,  and  that  even  then  its  sweet  taste  is 
not  always  well  marked.  As  it  is  often  mixed  in  the  Indian  bazaars 
with  true  liquorice,  he  thinks  the  latter  may  have  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  it. 

Microscopic  Structure— On  a  transverse  section  the  bark 
exhibits  some  layers  of  cork  cells,  loaded  with  brown  colouring  matter 
and  then,  within  the  middle  zone  of  the  bark,  a  comparatively  thick 
layer  of  sclerenchymatous  tissue.  Strong  liber  fibres  are  scattered 
through  the  interior  of  the  cortical  tissue,  but  are  not  distributed  so  as 
to  form  wedge-shaped  rays  as  met  with  in  liquorice.  In  the  latter  the 
sclerenchyme  (thick-walled  cells)  is  wanting.  These  differences  are 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  two  roots. 

Chemical  Composition — The  concentrated  aqueous  infusion  of  the 
root  of  A.bru8  has  a  dark  brown  colour  and  a  somewhat  acrid  taste 
accompanied  by  a  faint  sweetness.  When  it  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  tartrate  of  copper,  red  cuprous  oxide  is  deposited  after  a 
short  time :  hence  we  may  infer  that  the  root  contains  sugar.  One  drop 
of  hydrochloric  or  other  mineral  acid  mixed  with  the  infusion  produces 
a  very  abundant  flocculent  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  If 
the  infusion  of  Abrus  root  is  .mixed  with  a  very  little  acetic  acid,  an 
abundant  precipitate  is  likewise  obtained,  but  is  dissolved  by  an  excess. 
This  behaviour  is  similar  to  that  of  glycyrrhizin  (see  p.  158). 

Berzelius  observed  so  long  ago  as  1827,  that  the  leaves  of  Abrus 
contain  a  sweet  principle  similar  to  that  of  liquorice. 

Uses — The  root  has  been  used  in  the  place  of  liquorice,  for  which 
it  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  bad  substitute. 

SETiE   MUCUNiE, 

Dolichi  pubes  vel  setm ;  Gowhage^  Cow-itch  *  ;  F.  Pois  A  gratter^  Pots 

pouillieux ;  G.  Juckhorsien. 

Botanical  Origin — Miicuna  pruriens  DC.  (Dolichos  pruriens  L., 
Siizolobium  pruriens  Pers.,  Mucuna  prurita  Hook.),  a  lofty  climbing 
plant  with  large,  dark  purple  papilionaceous  flowers,  and  downy  legumes 
in  size  and  shape  not  unlike  those  of  a  sweet  pea,  common  throughout 
the  tropical  regions  of  both  Africa,  India  and  America. 

History — ^The  earliest  notice  we  have  found  of  this  plant  is  that  of 
Parkinson,  who  in  his  Theater  of  Plants  published  in  1640,  names  it 
"Phaseolus  siliqud  hirsutd,  the  Hairy  Kidney-Beane  called  in  Zurrate 
[Surat]  where  it  groweth,  Couhage."  It  was  subsequently  described  by 
Bay  (1686),  who  saw  the  plant  raised  from  West  Indian  seeds,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hatton  family  in  Holbom.^      Eheede  figured  it  in  the 

^  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopceia  of  India,  man  remarks — "  I  do  not  find  any  liqnorice 

Madraa,  1869,  17.— The  author  has  kindly  propei-ty  in  the  root,  even  fresh,  but  it  is 

•eat  us  specimens  of  the  root.     We  are  also  very  strong  in  the  green  leaves." 

mdebted    for    authentic    samples    to    Mr.  *  These  names  and  the  following  are  also 

Thwtites  of  the  Royal   Botanical  Garden,  applied  to  the  entire  pods,  or  even  to  the 

Ceylon,  and  to  Mr.  Prestoe  of  the  Botanical  plant. 

Gwtlen,  Trinidad.     The  lust  named  gentle-  3  jy;,^   Plant,  i.  SS?. 
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Hortus  McUalaricus^  and  it  was  also  knowu  to  Rumphius  and  the  other 
older  botanists. 

The  employment  of  cowhage  as  a  vermifuge  originated  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  quite  unknown  in  the  East.  In  England  the  drug  began 
to  attract  attention  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Bancroft  in  his  Natural  History  of  Ghiiano 
(1769),  and  by  Chamberlaine,  a  surgeon  of  London,  who  published  ai 
essay  ^  descriptive  of  its  effects  which  went  through  many  editions.  Ii 
was  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  of  1783,  and  into  tlw 
London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1809.  At  the  present  day  it  has  been  almos' 
discarded  from  European  medicine,  but  has  been  allowed  a  place  in  th< 
Pharmacopaia  of  Iridia  (1868). 

The  name  Coivhage  is  Hindustani,  and  in  the  modem  way  is  writtei 
Kiwach  ;  the  corruption  into  Cow-itch  is  absurd.  Mucuna  is  the  Braziliai 
name  of  another  species  mentioned  in  1648  by  Marcgraf.' 

Description — The  pods  are  2  to  4  inches  long,  about  -^  of  an  incl 
wide,  and  contain  4  to  6  seeds  ;  they  are  slightly  compressed  and  of  ; 
dark  blackish  brown.  Each  valve  is  furnished  with  a  prominent  ridg 
running  from  the  apex  nearly  to  the  base,  and  is  dens^y  covered  witl 
rigid,  pointed,  brown  hairs  measuring  about  y^y  of  an  inch  in  lengtl 
The  hairs  are  perfectly  straight  and  easily  detached  from  the  valves,  ou 
of  the  epidermis  of  which  they  rise.  If  incautiously  touched,  the 
enter  the  skin  and  occasion  an  intolerable  itching. 

Microscopic  Structure — Under  the  microscope  the  hairs  are  see 
to  consist  of  a  single,  sharply  pointed,  conical  cell,  about  ^  of  an  inc 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  uniform  brownish  walls  5  mkm.  thiol 
which  towards  the  apex  are  slightly  barbed.  Occasionally  a  hair  show 
one  or  two  transverse  walls.  Most  of  the  hairs  contain  only  air ;  othei 
show  a  little  granular  matter  which  acquires  a  greenish  hue  on  additia 
of  alcoholic  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  If  moistened  with  chrom: 
acid,  no  structural  peculiarity  is  revealed  that  calls  for  remark.  Tt 
walls  however  are  somewhat  separated  into  indistinct  layers,  tt 
presence  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  refractive  power  displayed  by  tl 
hairs  in  polarized  light 

Cheipical  Composition — The  hairs  when  treated  with  sulphur 
acid  and  iodine  assume  a  dark  brown  colour.  Boiling  solution  of  potas 
does  not  considerably  swell  or  alter  them.  They  are  complete] 
decolorized  by  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

Uses — Cowhage  is   administered  for  the  expulsion  of   intestine 
worms   especially  Ascaris  lumbricoides  and  A.  vermicularis,  which 
effects  by  reason  of  its  mechanical  structure.     It  is  given  mixed  wit 
syrup  or  honey  in  the  form  of  an  electuary. 

The  root  and  seeds  are  reputed  medicinal  by  the  natives  of  soir 
part  of  India.  The  pods  when  young  and  tender  may  be  cooked  an 
eaten. 

^  Tom.    viii.    tab.    35,    sub.    iioni.    Ndi         *  On  the  efficacy  of  Stizolobium  or  Co* 
Coran%,  hage,  Lond.  2nd  (xi.,  1784. 

»  Jlist.  Nat.  Brazil  18. 
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foha  Calabarica,  Faha  Physostigmatis ;  Calabar  Bean,  Ordeal  Bean  of  Old 
Calabar,  Eseri  Nut,  Chop-nut;  F.  Fh)e  de  Calabar ;  6.  Calabarbohne. 

Botanical  Origin — Physostigma  venenomm  Balfour,  a  perennial 
plant  resembling  the  common  Scarlet  Runner  {Phaseolus  mvltiflmnis,  Lam.) 
of  our  gardens,  but  having  a  woody  stem  often  an  inch  or  two  thick, 
climbing  to  a  height  of  50  feet  or  more.  It  grows  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Niger  and  the  Old  Calabar  Eiver  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

The  imported  seeds  germinate  freely,  but  the  plant  though  it  thrires 
vigorously  in  a  hothouse  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  flowered  in  Europe. 
It  has  already  been  introduced  into  India  and  Brazil.  In  the  latter 
country  Dr.  Peckolt,  late  of  Cantagallo,  has  raised  plants  which  have 
blossomed  abundantly,  producing  racemes  of  about  30  flowers  each, 
pendent  from  the  axils  of  the  ternate  leaves. 

He  flower,  which  is  fully  an  inch  across  and  of  a  purplish  colour,  has 
the  form  of  Phaseolus,  but  *is  distinguished  from  that  genus  by  two 
special  characters,  namely  that  it  has  the  style  developed  beyond  the 
stigma  backwards  as  a  broad,  flat,  hooked  appendage,^  and  the  seeds  half 
surrounded  by  a  deeply  grooved  hilum. 

History — ^The  pagan  tribes  of  Tropical  Western  Africa  compel  per- 
sons accused  of  witchcraft  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  swallowing  some 
vegetable  poison.  One  of  the  substances  employed  in  this  horrid 
custom  is  the  seed  under  notice,  which  is  administered  in  substance  or 
in  the  form  of  emulsion,  or  even  as  a  clyster.  It  was  first  made  known 
in  England  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell  about  the  year  1840,  and  subsequently 
alluded  to  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Ethnological  Society  in 
1846.*  The  highly  poisonous  effects  of  the  bean  were  observed  in  1855 
byChristison*  in  his  own  person,  and  in  1858  by  Sharpey,  who  admi- 
nistered it  to  frogs. 

Before  the  seed  became  an  object  of  commerce,  it  was  regarded  by 
the  natives  with  some  mystery  and  was  reluctantly  parted  with  to 
Europeans.  It  was  moreover  customary  in  Old  Calabar  to  destroy  the 
plant  whenever  found,  a  few  only  .being  reserved  to  supply  seeds  for 
judicial  purposes,  and  of  these  seeds  the  store  was  kept  in  the  custody 
of  the  native  chief.  In  1859,  the  Eev.  W.  C.  Thomson,  a  missionary 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  forwarded  the  plant  to  Professor  Balfour 
of  Edinburgh  who  described  it  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus.* 

Fraser  of  Edinburgh  (about  1863  or  earlier)  discovered  the  specific 
power  of  the  seed  in  contracting  the  pupil,  when  the  alcoholic  extract  is 
applied  to  the  eye.  These  myotic  effects,  counteracting  those  of  atropine 
and  hyoscyamine,  were  further  examined  by  G.  Harley,  A.  von  Grafe, 
Bobertson,  Hulke,  Workman,  Woolcott,  Czermak,  Wells  and  many 
other  experimenters  on  mammals  or  birds.   The  action  of  the  poison  when 

*  The  name  of  the  genus,  from  ^^<ro,  a  *  Edinh.  Joum.  of  Med.  ScienceyXx.  (1865) 

bladder,  was  formed  under  the  notion  that  193  ;  Pharm.  J<mm.y  xiv.  (1866)  470. 

*^i«  appendage  is  hollow ^  which  is  not  the  *  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edinh,  xxii.  (1861) 

^.  806.   t.   16-17  ;  see  also  BaiUon,  Hist,    dot 

'  Mnh.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  x).  (1846)313.  Plantes,  ii.  206.  figg.  15V\IS5. 
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taken  internally  was  found  rapidly  to  affect  the  cardiac  contractions 
finally  to  paralyze  the  heart. 

Description — The  fruit  of  Physostiffma  is  a  dehiscent,  oblong  legume 
about  7  inclies  in  length,  containing  2  or,3  seeds.  The  latter,  commonlj 
known  as  CaJabar  Beans,  are  1  to  If  inches  long,  about  |  of  an  incl 
broad,  and  |^  to  f  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  weighing  on  an  average  o 
twenty  seeds,  67  grains  each. 

They  have  an  oblong,  subreniform  outline,  one  side  being  straight  oi 
but  slightly  incurved,  the  other  boldly  arched.  The  latter  is  marked  b] 
a  broad  furrow,  i  of  an  inch  wide,  bordered  with  raised  edges,  aiw 
running  from  the  micropyle,  which  is  a  small  funnel-shaped  depression 
quite  round  the  opposite  end  of  the  seed.  In  the  middle  of  this  remark 
able  furrow  the  raphe  is  seen  as  a  long  raised  suture  running  from  em 
to  end.  The  surface  of  the  seed  is  somewhat  rough  but  has  a  dul 
polish ;  it  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  brown,  passing  into  a  lighter  tint  oi 
the  ridges  bordering  the  furrow.  The  latter  is  black,  dull,  and  fine! 
rugose. 

When  the  seed  is  broken  the  cotyledons  are  found  adherent  to  th 
testa,  with  a  large  cavity  between  them.  The  air  thus  included  cause 
the  seeds  to  float  on  water,  but  they  sink  immediately  when  brokei 
After  digestion  for  some  hours  in  warm  water,  the  testa  having  bee 
previously  cracked,  the  whole  seed  softens  and  swells  so  that  its  8tru( 
ture  may  be  easily  studied.  Each  cotyledon  is  then  seen  to  be  marke 
on  the  hilum-side  by  a  long  shallow  furrow,  at  one  end  of  which,  jui 
below  the  micropyle,  lies  the  plumule  and  radicle.  A  dark  brown  innc 
membrane  constituting  part  of  the  testa,  surrounds  the  cotyledons. 

The  seeds  have  scarcely  any  taste,  or  not  more  than  an  ordinary  beai 
nor  in  the  dry  state  have  they  any  odour.     After  being  boUed,  or  whe 
their  alcoholic  tincture  is  evaporated,  an  odour  suggesting  cantharides 
developed. 

.  Microscopic  Structure — The  cotyledons  are  built  up  of  larj 
globular  or  ovoid  cells,  those  of  the  outermost  layer  being  smaller  and 
rather  cubic  form.  This  parenchyme  is  loaded  with  starch  granules,  ft 
quently  as  much  as  50  mkm.  in  diameter.  Their  interior  part  is  le 
distinctly  stratified  than  the  outer ;  the  hollow  centre  radiates  in  vario 
directions  around  the  axis  of  the  ovate  granule.  Polarized  light  do 
not  show  a  cross  as  in  other  more  globular  starch  granules,  but  t\ 
elliptic  curves  approaching  one  another  near  the  axis  of  the  granuj 
Similar  starch  granules  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  seeds  of  Leg 
minosce. 

In  the  Calabar  seeds  the  starch  is  accompanied  by  numerous  particl 
of  albuminous  matter  becoming  distinctly  perceptible  by  addition 
iodine,  which  imparts  to  them  an  orange  coloration. 

The  shell  of  the  seed  is  built  up  of  four  different  layefrs  ;  the  pr 
vailing  layer  consists  of  very  long,  simply  cylindrical  cells,  densely  pack< 
so  as  to  form  only  one  radial  row.  Tison  ^  has  endeavoured  to  ascerta 
in  what  anatomical  structure  of  the  seed  the  active  principle  is  lodge( 
and  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  its  seat  is  the  granular  prot 
plasmic  particles,  which  alone  acquire  an  orange  tint  by  the  action 
weak  caustic  alkalis. 

^  ffistoire  de  la  F^ve  de  Calabar^  Paria,  1878.  88. 
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Chemical  Composition — Jobst  and  Hesse  ^  proved  in  1863  that 
the  poisonous  nature  of  Calabar  bean  depends  upon  an  alkaloid,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  Physostigmine.  It  is  obtained  by  the  method 
generaJly  adopted  for  extracting  analogous  substances,  that  is,  by  preci- 
pitating one  of  its  salts  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  bicarbonate  of 
sodium,  and  dissolving  out  the  base  with  ether  or  benzol.  Afl  extracted 
by  these  chemists,  (physostigmine  is  an  amorphous  mass  of  decidedly 
alkaline  reaction,  soluble  in  much  water  and  in  acids.  On  exposure  to 
the  air  the  solution  soon  becomes  red,  or  sometimes  intensely  blue,  a 
partial  decomposition  of  the  alkaloid  taking  place.  The  red  coloration 
may  even  be  observed  in  the  aqueous  infusion  of  a  few  cotyledons.  It 
disappears  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphurous  acid,  but  returns  if 
these  reducing  agents  are  allowed  to  evaporate. 

Hesse*  asceitstined  (1867)  that  physostigmine  consists  of  C**H^1P0* ; 
he  now  obtained  it  perfectly  colourless  and  tasteless,  softening  at 
40*  C,  fusing  at  45°  C,  but  not  supporting  a  heat  of  100°  C,  without 
decomposition,  which  is  manifested  by  a  red  coloration. 

In  1865,  V^e  and  Leven*  by  treating  the  powdered  unpeeled  seed  in 
nearly  the  same  way,  prepared  an  alkaloid  which  they  called  Fserine, 
It  differs  from  Hesse's  physostigmine  in  that  it  forms  colourless,  rhom- 
hoidal,  tabular  crystals*  of  a  bitter  taste,  melting  at  90°  C.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  ether,  alcohol,  or  chloroform,  but  very  sparingly  in  water.  The 
last  named  solution  is  alkaline,  and  reddens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Eserine 
dissolves  in  acids  and  neutralizes  them,  forming  soluble  (crystalline  ?) 
salts.  The  sulphate  dissolved  in  200  parts  of  water  affords  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  tannic  acid  or  iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium,  brown  with 
ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium  and  yellow  with  chloride  of  gold.  The  last- 
flamed  jMBcipitate  rapidly  turns  brown,  the  solution  acquiring  a  red  tint. 

It  is  assumed  by  some  writers,  as  Tison,*  that  eserine  is  only  the 
pure  form  of  physostigmine  ;  but  at  present  we  feel  hardly  warranted  in 
wlmitting  the  identity  of  the  two  substances. 

From  the  cotyledons  per  «e,  cold  water  extracts  mucilage,  precipitable 
by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  watery  infusion  contains  also  albumin, 
which  may  be  coagulated  by  heat  or  by  alcohoL  The  infusion  is  colour- 
less, does  not  redden  litmus,  nor  does  it  contain  sugar  in  appreciable  pro- 
portion ;  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potash  cause  it  to  assume  an  orange 
colour.  An  infusion  of  the  shell  of  the  seed  is  already  of  this  colour,  but 
the  tint  is  intensified  by  caustic  alkalL 

The  cotyledons  yield  to  boiling  ether  ^  to  ^  per  cent  of  fatty  oil,  and 
after  exhaustion  by  ether  and  alcohol,  afford  to  cold  water  12  per  cent, 
of  albuminous  and  mucilaginous  constituents.  The  proportion  of  starch 
according  to  Teich®  amounts  to  48  per  cent.,  the  albuminous  matter  to 

*  Liebig's  AnncUen  der  Cheni.  u,  Pharvi.  •  Chtiniache  Untersuchun!^  der  Calabar- 
1^(1864)115.                                                      6oAn^.  —  Inangaralschrift,     St.    Petersburg 

Mbid.  141  (1867)  82;   Chenu  News,  22  1867.— Teich  exhausted  the  kernels  suoces- 

March  1867,  1 49.  sively  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  cold  water,  and 

'  Ccmptef  JtenditSf  Ix.  (1865)  1194.  then  transformed  the  starch  into  sugar  by 

*  F.  F.  Mayer  of  New  York  obtained  the  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  propor- 
tlkaloid  of  Calabar  bean  as  an  almost  tion  of  sugar  was  then  calculated  according 
^lourless  mass  capable  of  forming  crystal-  to  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  copper,  which 
jjable  salts  {American  Jourih.  of  Phami.,  it  separated  from  an  alkaline  sohition  of  tar- 
W1865,  173.)  Hesse  prepared  the  iodo-  trate  of  copper.  We  calculate  the  albumi- 
jiydrarj^yrate  of  physostigmine  in  a  crystal-  nous  matters  with  reference  to  Teich's  ana- 
"2«l  8t»te.  lysis,  which  proved  the  kurutU  \Ai  toi^>d\\i 

*  Op.  cit.  chap.  3-  8'65  per  cent,  ot  nUto^etv. 
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'  23  per  cent  The  entire  seed  furnishes  3  per  cent  of  ash,  chiefly  phos- 
phate of  potash.  These  constituents  do  not  widely  differ  in  proportion  from 
those  found  in  the  common  bean,  which  yields  23  to  25  per  cent,  of  albumi- 
nous matters  and  32  to*38  per  cent,  of  starch,  besides  1  to  3  per  cent  of  oil. 
The  shells  of  Calabar  bean  are  stated  by  Fraser  to  be  by  no  means 
devoid  of  active  principle. 

V^e  asserts  that  if  to  a  solution  of  eserine,  a  little  potash,  lime  or  car- 
bonate of  sodium  be  added,  there  is  developed  a  red  colour  which  rapidly 
increases  in  intensity.  This  colour  is  transient,  passing  into  yellow, 
green  and  blue.  If  chloroform  is  shaken  with  such  coloured  solution,  it 
takes  up  the  colour  ;  ether  on  the  other  hand  remains  uncoloured. 

Uses — Calabar  bean  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  employed  as  an 
ophthalmic  medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  the  pupil.  It  has 
however  been  occasionally  administered  in  tetanus  and  in  neuralgic, 
rheumatic,  and  other  diseases. 

Adulteration — Other  seeds  are  sometimes  fraudulently  mixed  witlx 
Calabar  beans.  We  have  noticed  in  particular  those  of  a  Mucuna  and 
of  the  Oil  Palm,  JSlceis  Gfuineensis  L.  The  slightest  examination  siifiices 
for  their  detection. 

KINO. 

Kino,  Gum  Kino,  East  Indian  Kino ;  F.  and  G.  Kino, 

Botanical  Origin — Pterocarpvs  Marsupium  Boxb.,  a  handsome  tre^ 
40  to  80  feet  high,  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  aac^ 
also  in  Ceylon,  and  affording  a  valuable  timber.  In  the  Grovemmerx'*^ 
forests  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  it  is  one  of  the  reserved  trees,  the  fellia^^ 
of  which  is  placed  under  restrictions. 

Pt.  indicus  Willd.,  a  tree  of  Southern  India,  the  Malayan  PeninsuL  ^ 
and  the  Indian  and  Philippine  Islands,  is  capable  of  yieldiiig  kino  and  E^ 
the  source  of  the  small  supplies  of  that  drug  that  were  formerly  shippe^^^ 
from  Moulmein. 

Several  other  plants  afford  substances  bearing  the  name  of  Kinc^^ 
which  will  be  noticed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  article. 

History — The  introduction  of  kino  into  European  medicine  is  du 
to  Fothergill,  an  eminent  physician  and  pati'on  of  economic  botany  o 
the  last  century.   The  drug  which  Fothergill  examined,  was  brought  fron:^- 
the  river  Gambia  in  West  Africa  as  a  rare  sort  of  Dragon's  Blood,  anc^ 
was  described  by  him  in  1757^    under  the  name  of  Gummi  rubrun^^ 
astringens  Oanibiense,     It  had  been  noticed  at  least  twenty  years  before 
as  a  production  of  the  Gambia,  by  Moore,  factor  to  the  Royal  AfiicaiB^ 
Company,  who  says  that  the  tree  yielding  it,  is  called  in  the  Mandingor' 
language  Kano}   Specimens  of  this  tree  were  sent  to  England  in  1805  bjr^ 
the  celebrated  traveller  Mungo  Park,  and  recognized  some  years  later 
identical  with  the  Pterocarpus  erinacetis  of  Poiret 

It  seems  probable  that  African  kino  continued  to  reach  England  fo 
some  years,  for  we  find  "  Gummi  rvhrum  astringens  "  regularly  valued  i 
the  stock  of  a  I^ondon  druggist*  from  1776  to  1792. 

^  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,   i.  '  J.  Gumey  Beyan,  Plough  Court,  Lorn — 

(1767)  868.  bard  Street.— The  drug  was  priced  in  178;^ 

■  Travels  into  the  Inland  Parts  of  Africa,  as  having  cost  18*., — and  in  1790-92,  21r^ 

by  Francis  Moore,  liond.  1737.  pp.  160.  209.  per  lb. 
267. 
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Duncan  in  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory  of  1803,  while  asserting  that 
''Uno  is  brought  to  us  from  Africa^'  admits  that  some,  not  distinguishable 
from  it,  is  imported  from  Jamaica.  In  a  later  edition  of  the  same  work 
(1811),  he  says  that  the  African  drug  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with,  and 
alludes  to  its  place  being  supplied  by  other  kinds,  as  that  of  Jamaica, 
that  imported  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  of  New  South  Wales 
derived  from  Eucalyptus  resinifera  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  several  substances,  produced  in 
widely  distant  regions,  bore  the  name  of  Kino,  That  however  which  was 
principally  used  in  the  place  of  the  old  African  drug,  was  East  Indian 
Kino,  the  botanical  origin  of  which  was  shown  by  Wight  and  by  Eoyle  ^ 
(1844-46)  to  be  Pterocarpus  Marsupium  Koxb., — a  tree  which,  curiously 
enough,  is  closely  allied  to  the  kino  tree  of  Tropical  Africa. 

This  is  the  drug  which  is  recognized  as  legitimate  kino  in  all  the 
principal  pharmacopceias  of  Europe.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  pre- 
pared for  the  European  market  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
on  a  plantation  of  the  East  India  Company  called  Anjarakandy,  a  few 
miles  from  Tellicherry  on  the  Malabar  Coast ;  but  as  we  learn  from  our 
friend  Dr.  Cleghom,  it  was  not  grown  there  but  on  the  ghats  a  short 
distance  inland. 

0 

Extraction — Kino  is  the  juice  of  the  tree,  dried  without  artificial 
heat*  As  it  exudes,  it  has  the  appearance  of  red  currant  jelly,  but 
hardens  in  a  few  hours  after  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  Government 
forests  of  the  Malabar  Coast  whence  the  supplies  are  obtained,  permis- 
sion to  collect  the  drug  is  granted  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  and  on 
the  understanding  that  the  tapping  is  performed  skilfully  and  without 
damage  to  the  timber.  The  method  pursued  is  this : — A  perpendicular 
incision  with  lateral  ones  leading  into  it,  is  made  in  the  trunk,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  placed  a  vessel  to  receive  the  outflowing  juice.  This 
juice  soon  thickens,  and  when  suflBciently  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  air,  is  packed  into  wooden  boxes  for  exportation. 

Description — Malabar  kino  *  consisis  of  dark,  blackish-red,  angular 
fragments  rarely  larger  than  a  pea,  easily  splitting  into  still  smaller 
pieces  which  are  seen  to  be  perfectly  transparent,  of  a  bright  garnet 
hue,  and  amorphous  under  the  microscope.  In  cold  water  they  sink,  but 
partially  dissolve  by  agitation  forming  a  solution  of  very  astringent  taste, 
and  a  j)ale  flocky  residue.  The  latter  is  taken  up  when  the  liquid  is 
made  to  boil,  and  deposited  on  cooling  in  a  more  voluminous  form. 
Kino  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  spirit  of  wine  ('838)  affording  a  dark 
reddish  solution,  acid  to  litmus  paper,  which  by  long  keeping  sometimes 
assumes  a  gelatinous  condition.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  solution  of 
caustic  alkali,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar. 

Chemical  Composition — Cold  water  forms  with  kino  a  reddish 
solution,  which  is  at  first  not  altered  if  a  fragment  of  ferrous  sulphate  is 
added.  But  a  violet  colour  is  produced  as  soon  as  the  liquid  is  cautiously 
neutralized.  This  can  be  done  by  diluting  it  with  common  water  (con- 
Wning  bicarbonate  of  calcium)  or  by  adding  a  drop  of  solution  of  slightly 

*  Pharm.  Joum.  v.  (1846)  495.  pium  Roxb.  on  the  Sigiir  Ghat,  Feb.  1868, 

'  Cleghorn,  Forests  mid  Gardens  of  South      was     kindly    transmitted    to    us    by    Mr. 

i^ia^   1861.    13. —also   from    information       Mclvor  of   Ootacamnnd. — We    find    it    to 

agree  with  commercial  East  Indian  Kiwo. 
from  Pt.  Marsu- 


<^ommunicated  by  him  orally. 
Oar  sample  K^Xamed  fro 
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alkaline  acetate  of  potassium.  Yet  the  fact  of  kino  developing  an  iDtense 
violet  colour  in  presence  of  aprotosalt  of  iron,  may  most  evidently  be  shown 
by  shaking  it  with  water,  and  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen.  The  filtered 
liquid  is  of  a  brilliant  violet  and  may  be  evaporated  at  100**  without 
turning  green ;  the  dried  residue  even  again  forms  a  violet  solution  with 
water.  By  long  keeping  the  violet  liquid  gelatinizes.  It  is  decolorized 
by  acids,  and  turns  red  on  addition  of  an  alkali,  whether  caustic  or  bicar- 
bonated.  Catechu,  as  well  as  crystallized  catechin,  show  the  same  beha- 
viour, but  these  solutions  quickly  turn  green  on  exposure  to  air. 

Solutions  of  acids,  of  metallic  or  earthy  salts,  or  of  alkaline  chro- 
males  produce  copious  precipitates  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  kino 
Ferric  chloride  forms  a  dirty  green  precipitate,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
reduced  to  a  ferrous  salt.  Dilute  mineral  acids  or  alkalies  do  not  occasioi 
any  decided  change  of  colour,  but  the  former  give  rise  to  light  brownish 
red  precipitates  of  Kino-tannic  Acid,  By  boiling  for  some  time  ai 
aqueous  solution  of  kino-tannic  acid,  a  red  precipitate.  Kino-red,  i 
separated. 

Kino  in  its  general  behaviour  is  closely  allied  to  Pegu  catechu  an( 
yields  by  similar  treatment  the  same  products,  that  is  to  say,  it  afford 
Pyrocatechin  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  and  ProioccUechuic  Acu 
together  with  PMoroglucin  when  melted  with  caustic  soda  or  potash. 

Yet  in  catechu  the  tannic  acid  is  accompanied  by  a  considerabl 
amount  of  catechin,  which  may  be  removed  directly  by  exhaustion  witl 
ether.  Kino,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  to  ether  only  a  minute  percentag 
of  a  suhstance,  whose  scaly  crystals  display  under  the  microscope  th 
character  of  Pyrocatechin,  rather  than  that  of  catechin,  which  crystallize 
in  prisms.  The  crystals  extracted  from  kino  dissolve  freely  in  cold  watei 
which  is  not  the  case  with  catechin,  and  this  solution  assumes  a  fin 
green  if  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  added,  and  turns  re« 
on  addition  of  an  alkali  This  is  the  behaviour  of  catechin  as  well  as  c 
pyrocatechin ;  but  the  difference  in  solubility  speaks  in  favour  of  th 
crystals  afforded  by  kino  being  pyrocatechin  rather  than  catechin. 

Pyrocatechin  having  been  met  with  in  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  Vii 
ginian  Creeper  (Anipelopsis  hederacea  Mich.),  we  thought  it  must  als 
occur  in  the  mother-plant  of  kino,  but  this  does  not  prove  to  be  the  cas( 
no  indication  of  its  presence  being  perceptible  either  in  the  fresh  bark  o 
wood.^     Commercial  kino  yielded  us  1*3  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Commerce — The  quantity  of  true  kino  collected  in  the  Madra 
forests  is  comparatively  small,  probably  not  exceeding  a  ton  or  tw 
annually.     The  drug  is  often  shipped  from  Cochin. 

Uses — Kino  is  administered  as  an  astringent.  It  is  said  to  be  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  wines,  and  it  might  be  employed  if  cheap  enoug 
in  tanning  and  dyeing. 

^  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Broughton  of  the  failed    to  obtain   any  indication    of  pyri 

Cinchona  Plantations,  Ootacamund,  for  de-  catechin  by  the  tests  which  he   foond  1 

terroining  this  point.     In  the  b.irk  almost  render  it  easily  eyident  in  dry  kino, 
saturated  with  iresh  liquid  kino,  he  utterly 
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Other  sorts  of  Kino. 


1.  Butea  Kino  J  Butea  Gum^  Bengal  Kino,  Palas  or  Ptdas  Kino, 
Gum  of  the  Palas  or  Dhak  Tree. 

This  is  an  exudation  from  Butea  frondosa  Boxb.  (Leguminosce),  a  tree 
of  India  well  known  under  the  name  of  Palas  or  Btiak,  and  conspicuous 
for  its  splendid,  large,  orange,  papilionaceous  flowers.  According  to  Box- 
burgh  it  flows  during  the  hot  season  from  natural  fissures  or  from  wounds 
made  in  the  bark,  as  a  red  juice  which  soon  hardens  into  a  ruby- 
coloured,  brittle,  astringent  gum. 

Authentic  specimens  of  this  kino  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  Mr.  Moodeen  Sheriff  of  Madras  and  by  Dr.  J.  Newton  of  Bellary. 
That  received  from  the  first-named  gentleman  consists  of  flattish,  angular 
{ragments  (the  largest  about  ^  an  inch  across)  and  small  drops  or  tears 
of  a  very  dark,  ruby-coloured  gum,  which  when  held  to  the  light  is  seen 
to  be  perfectly  transparent.  The  flat  pieces  have  been  mostly  dried  on 
leaves,  an  impression  of  the  veins  of  which,  they  retain  on  one  side,  while 
the  other  is  smooth  and  shining.  The  substance  has  a  pure  astringent 
taste  but  no  odour.  It  yielded  us  1*&  per  cent,  of  ash  and  contained 
135  per  cent,  of  water.  Ether  removes  from  it  a  small  quantity  of 
Pj/romtechin,  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  this  kino  to  the  extent  of  46  per 
cent ;  the  solution  which  is  but  little  coloured,  produces  an  abundant 
greyish-green  precipitate  with  perchloride  of  iron,  and  a  white  one  with 
acetate  of  lead.  It  may  be  hence  inferred  that  a  tannic  acid,  probably 
kino-tannic  acid,  constitutes  about  half  the  weight  of  the  drug,  the 
remainder  of  which  is  formed  of  a  soluble  mucilaginous  substance  which 
ve  have  not  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity.  By  submitting  the  Butea 
Idnoof  Mr.  Moodeen  Sheriff  to  dry  distillation  we  obtained  pyrocatechin. 

The  sample  from  Dr.  Newton  is  wholly  in  transparent  drops  and 
stalactitic  pieces,  considerably  paler  than  that  just  described  but  of  the 
same  beautiful  ruby  tint.  The  fragments  dissolve  freely  and  almost 
completely  in  cold  water,  the  solution  being  neutral  and  exhibiting  the 
same  reactions  as  the  former  sample. 

Butea  kino,  which  in  India  is  used  in  the  place  of  Malabar  kino,  was 
long  confounded  with  the  latter  by  European  pharmacologists,  though 
the  Indian  names  of  the  two  substances  are  quite  different  It  is  not 
obtained  exclusively  from  B.  frondosa  Boxb.,  the  allied  B,  superba  Boxb. 
*nd  B.  parvijlora  Boxb.  affording  a  similar  exudation. 

2.  African  or  Gambia  Kino — Of  this  substance  we  have  a  specimen 
collected  by  Daniell^  in  the  very  locality  whence  it  was  obtained  by 
Moore  in  1733  (see  p.  170),  and  by  Park  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  The  tree  yielding  it,  which  still  bears  the  Mandingo 
name  Kano,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet,  is  Pterocarpus  erina- 
c««  Poiret,  a  native  of  Tropical  Western  Africa  from  Senegambia  to 
-^ola.  The  juice  exudes  naturally  from  crevices  in  the  bark,  but  much 
^ore  plentifully  by  incisions ;  it  soon  coagulates,  becoming  deep  blood- 
^  and  remarkably  brittle.  That  in  our  possession  is  in  very  small, 
shining,  aogular  fragments,  which  in  a  proper  light  appear  transparent 
^d  of  a  deep  ruby  colour.   In  solubility  and  chemical  characters,  we  can 

*  Sec  hU  paper  On  the  Kino  Tree  of  West  Africa^  Pkarm.  Jouru.  iiW.  i^^^V^  ^^. 
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trace  no  difference  between  it  and  the  kino  of  the  allied  Pt.  Marsiipinm 
Koxb.  This  kino  does  not  now  find  its  way  to  England  as  a  regular  article 
of  trade.  From  the  statement  of  Welwitsch,  it  appears  that  the  Portu- 
guese of  Angola  employ  it  under  the  ncune  of  Sangue  de  Drago} 

3.  Australian^  Botany  Bay,  or  Eucalyptus  Kino, — For  some  years 
past,  the  London  drug  market  has  been  supplied  with  considerable  quan- 
tities of  kino  from  Australia ;  in  fact  at  one  period  this  kino  was  the 
only  sort  to  be  purchased. 

As  it  is  the  produce  of  numerous  species  of  Eucalyptus,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  presents  considerable  diversity  of  appearance.  The 
better  qualities  closely  agree  with  Pterocarpus  kino.  They  are  in  dark 
reddish  brown  masses  or  grains,  which  when  in  thin  fragments  are  seen 
to  be  transparent,  of  a  garnet  red  hue  and  quite  amorphous.  The  sub- 
stance is  mostly  collected  by  the  sawyers  and  wood-splitters.  It  is 
found  within  the  trunks  of  trees  of  all  sizes,  in  flattened  cavities  of 
the  otherwise  solid  wood  which  are  often  parallel  to  the  annual  rings. 
In  such  place  the  kino  which  is  at  first  a  viscid  liquid,  becomes  inspis- 
sated and  subsequently  hard  and  brittle.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in 
a  liquid  state  by  incisions  in  the  stems  of  growing  trees :  such  Dquid 
kino  has  occasionally  been  brought  into  the  London  market ;  it  is 
a  viscid  treacle-like  fluid,  yielding  by  evaporation  about  35  per  cent 
of  solid  kino.^ 

Authentic  specimens  of  the  kino  of  16  species  of  Eucalyptus  sent 
from  Australia  by  F.  von  Mliller,  have  been  examined  by  Wiesner  of 
Vienna.*  He  found  the  drug  to  be  in  most  cases  readily  soluble  in 
water  or  in  spirit  of  wine,  the  solution  being  of  very  astringent  taste. 
The  solution  gave  with  sulphuric  acid  a  pale  red,  flocculent  precipitate 
of  KinO'tannic  Acid ;  with  perchloride  of  iron  (as  in  common  kino)  a  dusky 
greenish  precipitate, — except  in  the  case  of  the  kino  of  E,  ohliqua  L'H^r. 
(Stringy-bark  Tree),  the  solution  of  which  was  coloured  dark  violet. 

Wiesner  further  states,  that  Eucalyptus  kino  contains  15  to  17  per 
cent,  of  water, — that  it  afibrds  a  mere  trace  of  ash,  and  no  sugar.  In 
some  sorts  a  little  Catechin  *  was  present,  and  in  all  Pyrocatediin.  It 
contains  no  pectinous  matter,  but  in  some  varieties  a  gum  like  that  of 
Acacia.  In  one  sort,  the  kino  of  E.  gigarUea  Hook.,^gum  is  so  abundant 
that  the  drug  is  nearly  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 

From  this  examination,  it  is  evident  that  the  better  varieties  of  Euca- 
lyptus  kino,  such  for  instance  as  those  derived  from  E,  rostrata  Schlecht 
(Bed  or  White  Ghim,  or  Flooded  Oum  of  the  colonists),  E,  corymbosa  Sm. 
(Blood-wood)  and  E.  citriodora  Hook.,  possess  all  the  useful  properties  of 
Pterocarpus  kino  and  might  with  no  disadvantage  be  substituted  for  it. 

^  Madeira  eJhogtumedicinaesde  Angola,       Vereints  ix.  (1871)   497;    Pharm.   Joum. 
Lisbon,  1862,  37.  Aug.  5,  1871.  102. 

•  Victoria  Exhibition,  1861. — Jurors*  Re-  *  In  our  opinion  this  is  doubtful. 

port  on  Class  3.  p.  59.  ^  Bentham  unites  this  species  to  E.  chliqua 

*  ZeOschH/l     dc3    dsterreich,    Apotheker-      Vlier  {Flor.  Anstr.,  m.  20i.) 
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Lignum  Santalinum  rvhruniy.Santalum  rubrum  ;  Red  Sanders  Wood,  Ruhy 
Wood ;  F.  Bois  de  Santal  rouge;  G.  Rothe$  Sandelholz, 

Botanical  Origin — Pterocarpus  santcUmiis  Linn.  fil. — A  small  tree 
not  often  exceeding  3^  to  4  feet  in  girth  and  20  to  25  feet  in  height ;  it 
is  dosely  related  to  Pt,  Marsupium  Eoxb.,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly 
in  having  broader  leaflets  always  in  threes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  as  Canara,  Mysore,  Travancore  and  the 
Coromandel  Coast.  The  districts  in  which  the  wood  is  at  present  chiefly 
obtained  are  the  forests  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Kumool  Hills, 
Cuddapah  and  North  Arcot  (W.  and  N.W.  of  Madras).  The  tree  is  now 
being  raised  in  regular  plantations.^ 

The  wood  is  a  staple  article  of  produce,  and  the  felling  of  the  trees 
is  strictly  controlled  by  the  forest  inspectors.  The  fine  trunk-wood  is 
highly  valued  by  the  natives  for  pillars  in  their  temples  and  other 
bmldings,  as  well  as  for  turnery.  The  stumps  and  roots  are  exported 
to  Europe  as  a  dye-stuff,  mostly  from  Madras. 

History — It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  appellation  Red  Sandal- 
wood used  in  connexion  with  Yellow  and  White  Sandal- wood  by  some  of 
the  earlier  writers  on  drugs,  was  intended  to  indicate  the  inodorous  dye- 
wood  under  notice  or  the  aromatic  wood  of  a  species  of  Santalum.  Yet 
when  Marco  Polo  *  alludes  to  the  sandal-wood  imported  into  China,  and 
to  the  red  sandal  ("  Gendal  vermeil^  which  grows  in  the  island  of 
Necuveran  (Nicobar),  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  intended  by  this 
latter  name  some  such  substance  as  that  under  notice. 

Garcia  d'Orta  who  wrote  at  Goa  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
clearly  distinguished  the  fragrant  sandal  of  Timor  from  the  red  inodorous 
wood  of  Tenasserim  and  the  Coromandel  Coast.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  wood  of  Pt  santalimis  is  distinguished  to  the  present  day  in  all  the 
Iftngaages  of  India  by  names  signifying  red-coloured  sandal-wood,  though 
it  has  none  whatever  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  odorous  wood  of  Santalum, 
Bed  Sanders  Wood  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  powers  : 
these  are  now  disregarded,  aud  it  is  retained  in  use  only  as  a  colouring 
agent. 

During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  used  as  well  as  alkanet  for  culinary 
purposes,  such  as  the  colouring  of  sauces  and  other  articles  of  food. 
The  price  in  England  between  1326  and  1399  was  very  variable,  but 
«n  an  average  exceeded  35.  per  lb.*  Many  entries  for  the  purchase  of 
Red  Sanders  along  with  spices  and  groceries,  occur  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Monastery  of  Durham,  a.d.  1530-34.* 

Description — The  wood  found  in  English  commerce  is  mostly  that 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem  and  that  of  the  thickest  roots.  It 
appears  in  the  market  in  ponderous,  irregular  logs,  rarely  exceeding  the 

^  [Beddome],  Report  of  the  Conservator  of  •  Rogers,     Agriculture    and    Prices    in 

^OTMfe,  for  1869-70,  Madras,   1870,  pp.  3.  England,   1866,   i.    681,  ii.  645,  &c.— The 

^-  123 ;  for  figure  of  the  tree,  see  Flora  average  price  of  a  sheep  duriug  the  same 

^ylvatiea  of  SoiUhem  India  of  the  same  period  was  about  \s.  6rf. 

withor,  tab.  xxii.  *  Durham  Household  Booky^MTite&BocifitY, 

'  Pauthier,  Livre  de  Marco  Polo,   580—  1844,  215  ;  also  Pegge,  Form  of  Cury,  Lond. 

^itdieus   Willd.  grows   in   the   adjacent  1780,  p.  xv. 
Andaioan  Islands. 
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thickness  of  a  man's  thigh  and  commonly  much  smaller,  3, 4  or  5  feet  in 
length  ;  they  are  without  bark  or  sapwood,  and  are  externally  of  a  dark 
colour.  The  internal  wood  is  of  a  deep,  rich,  blood-red,  exhibiting  in 
transverse  section^  zones  of  a  lighter  tint,  and  taking  a  fine  polish. 

At  the  present  day,  druggists  generally  buy  the  wood  rasped  into 
small  chips,  which  are  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  hue,  tasteless  and  nearly 
without  odour. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  wood  is  built  up  for  the  greater  part 
of  long  pointed  cells,  having  thick  walls  (libriform).  Through  this 
ligneous  tissue,  there  are  scattered  small  groups  of  very  large  vessels.  In 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  circumfei'ence  of  the  stem,  there  are  less  coloured 
small  parenchymatous  layers,  running  from  one  vascular  bimdle  to  an- 
other. The  whole  tissue  is  finally  traversed  by  very  narrow  medullary 
rays,  which  are  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  parenchy- 
matous cells  are  each  loaded  with  one  crystal  of  oxalate  of  calcium, 
which  are  so  large  that,  in  a  piece  of  the  wood  broken  longitudinally,  they 
may  be  distinguished  without  a  lens.  The  colouring  matter  ijs  contained 
especially  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the  ligneous  cells. 

Chemical  Composition — Cold  water  or  fatty  oil  (almond  or  olive) 
abstracts  scarcely  anything  from  the  wood,  and  hot  water  but  very  Uttle. 
On  the  other  hand,  ether,  spirit  of  wine,  alkaline  solutions,  or  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  readily  dissolves  out  the  colouring  matter.  Essential  oils  of 
bitter  almond  or  clove  take  up  a  good  deal  of  the  red  substance ;  that  of 
turpentine  none  at  all.  This  resinoid  substance  termed  Santalic  Acid  or 
SantcUin}  is  said  to  form  microscopic  prismatic  crystals  of  a  fine  ruby 
colour,  devoid  of  odour  and  taste,  fusing  at  104**  C,  insoluble  in  water  but 
neutralizing  alkalis  and  forming  with  them  uncrystaUizable  scdts. 

Weidel  (1870)  exhausted  the  wood  with  boiling  water,  containing  a 
little  potash,  and  obtained  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  a  red  precipi- 
tate, which  was  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  and  then  furnished  coUyu/r- 
less  crystals  of  Santal,  C^H^O*.  They  are  devoid  of  odour  or  taste,  not 
soluble  in  water,  benzol,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  but 
sparingly  in  ether.  Santal  yields  with  potash  a  faintly  yellow  solution 
which  soon  turns  red  and  green.  The  wood  afforded  Weidel  not  more 
than  3  per  mille  of  santal. 

By  exhausting  the  wood  with  ether,  a  red  powder  having  a  green  hue 
in  reflected  light,  is  obtained,  which,  when  melted  with  potjish,  produces 
JResorcin  (see  art.  Galhanwm)  and  Pyrocatechin  (p.  172).  Eed  Sanders  Wood 
yielded  us  of  ash  only  0*8  per  cent. 

Commerce — In  the  official  year  1869—70,  Red  Sanders  Wood  pro- 
duced to  the  Madras  Government  a  revenue  of  26,015  rupees  (£2,601). 
The  quantity  taken  from  the  forests  was  reported  as  1,161,799  lb. 

Uses — Eed  Sanders  Wood  is  scarcely  employed  in  pharmacy  except 
for  colouring  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Lavender ;  but  it  has  numerous 
uses  in  the  arts. 

1  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xvi.  (1864)  259  ;  the      the  formula  C"H"0*  points  out  that  it  may 
formula  assigned  to  santalic  acid  (C^*H^*0')      be  aUied  to  alizarin,  C^^H^O*. 
appears  to  be  doubtful.   Weidel  in  proposing 
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Balsam  of  Tolu ;  F.  Baume  de  Tolu  ;  G.  Tolubalsam. 

Botanical  Origin — Myroxylon  Toluifera  HBK.  {Toluifera  BaU 
mmm  Miller,  Myrospermum  toluiferum  A.  Eich.),^  an  elegant  and 
lofty  evergreen  tree  with  a  straight  stem,  often  as  much  as  40  to  60  feet 
from  the  ground  to  the  first  branch.  It  is  a  native  of  Venezuela  and 
New  Granada, — probably  also  of  Ecuador  and  Brazil. 

History — ^The  first  published  account  of  Balsam  of  Tolu,  is  that  of 
the  Spanish  physician  Monardes,  who  in  his  treatise  on  the  productions 
of  the  West  Indies,  which  in  its  complete  form  first  appeared  at  Seville 
in  1574,*  relates  how  the  early  explorers  of  South  America  observed 
that  the  Indians  collected  this  drug  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Below  the  incisions  they  affixed  shells  of  a  peculiar  black 
wax  to  receive  the  balsam,  which  being  collected  in  a  district  near 
Cartagena  called  Tolu,  took  its  name  from  that  place.  He  adds  that  it 
is  much  esteemed  both  by  Indians  and  Spaniards,  that  the  latter  buy  it 
at  a  high  price,  and  that  they  have  lately  brought  it  to  Spain,  where  it 
is  considered  to  be  as  good  as  the  famous  Balsam  of  Mecca. 

A  specimen  agreeing  with  this  description,  was  given  to  Clusius  in 
1581  by  Morgan,  apothecary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  the  drug  was 
certainly  not  common  till  a  much  later  period.  In  a  price-list  of  drugs 
printed  at  Giessen  in  1614,  we  find  Bakamum  Hispanicum  and  B.  Iridic 
evm;  and  in  a  similar  list  emanating  from  the  city  of  Basle  in  1647, 
B.Indicu/m  albuniy  B,  Peruvianum  and  B.  siccum, — the  last  with  the 
explanatory  words — "  trockner  Balsam  in  der  Kurbsen?  Some  of  these 
names  doubtless  refer  to  the  drug  under  notice. 

As  to  the  tree,  of  which  Monardes  figured  a  broken  pod,  leaflets  of 
it  marked  1758,  exist  in  Sloane's  herbarium.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland 
8aw  it  in  several  places  in  New  Granada  during  their  travels  (1799 — 
1804),  but  succeeded  only  in  gathering  a  few  leaves.  Among  recent 
collectors,  Warszewiez,  Triana,  Sutton  Hayes,  and  Seemann  were 
successful  only  in  obtaining  leaves.  Weir  in  1863  was  more  happy, 
fop  by  causing  a  large  tree  of  nearly  2  feet  diameter  to  be  felled, 
he  procured  good  herbarium  specimens  including  pods,  but  no 
flowers.  Owing  to  this  tree  having  been  much  wounded  for  balsam, 
its  foliage  and  fruits  were  singularly  small  and  stunted,  and  its  branches 
overgrown  with  lichens. 

That  which  botanists  had  failed  to  do,  has  been  accomplished  by  an 
ornithologist,  Mr.  Anton  Goering,  who  travelling  in  Venezuela  to  collect 
birds  and  insects,  made  it  a  special  object  at  the  urgent  request  of  one 
of  US  (H),  to  procure  complete  specimens  of  the  Balsam  of  Tolu  tree. 


*  Professor  Baillon  is  in  favour  of  discard- 
ing the  genus  Myroxylon  for  the  older  genus 
Toluifera,  originally  founded  on  very  im- 
perfect materials  but  which  recent  investi- 
ptions  have  shown  to  be  identical  with  it. 
Though  the  change  of  names  may  be  justi- 
fied by  the  strict  rules  of  priority,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  at  present  it  would  be  fraught 
vith  more  of  inconvenience  than  advantage. 

'  ffidoria  de  la  cotas  que  te   traen  de 


nttestras  Indias  ocdderUales,  cap.  del  Balsamo 
de  Tolu. 

•  The  lists  here  referred  to  are  Medicine- 
tariffs,  and  are  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,   boimd  together   in    one    volume 

(  — r-^* ).     They  include  Giessen  (or  Schwein- 

furt?)  1614,  Bremen  1644,  Basle  1647, 
Rostock  1659,  Qnedlinburg  1665,  Frankfort 
on  Main  liS69. 
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By  dint  of  much  perseverance  and  by  watching  for  the  proper  season, 
Mr.  Goering  obtained  in  December  1868,  excellent  flowering  specimens 
and  young  fruits,  and  subsequently  mature  seeds  from  which  plants  have 
been  raised  in  England,  Ceylon  and  Java. 

Extraction — The  most  authentic  information  we  possess  on  this 
subject  is  derived  from  Mr.  John  Weir,  plant  collector  to  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  who  when  about  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  New  Granada  in  1863,  received  instructions  to  visit  the 
locality  producing  Balsam  of  Toltu  After  encountering  considerable 
difl&culties,  Mr.  Weir  succeeded  in  observing  the  manner  of  collecting 
the  balsam  in  the  forests  near  Plato,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Magdalena. 
Mr.  Weir's  information  ^  may  be  thus  summarized : — 

The  balsam  tree  has  an  average  height  of  70  feet  with  a  straight  trunk, 
generally  rising  to  a  height  of  40  feet  before  it  branches.  The  balsam  is 
collected  by  cutting  in  the  bark  two  deep  sloping  notches,  meeting  at 
their  lower  ends  in  a  sharp  angle.  Below  this  V-shaped  cut,  the  bark 
and  wood  is  a  little  hollowed  out,  and  a  calabash  of  the  size  and  shiqpe 
of  a  deep  tea-cup  is  fixed.  This  arrangement  is  repeated,  so  that  as 
many  as  twenty  calabashes  may  be  seen  on  various  parts  of  the  same 
trunk.  When  the  lower  part  has  been  too  much  wounded  to  give  space 
for  any  &esh  incisions,  a  rude  scaffold  is  sometimes  erected,  and  a  new 
series  of  notches  made  higher  up.  The  balsam-gatherer  goes  from  time 
to  time  round  to  the  trees  with  a  pair  of  bags  of  hide,  slung  over  the 
back  of  a  donkey,  and  empties  into  them  the  contents  of  the  calabashes. 
In  these  bags  the  balsam  is  sent  down  to  the  ports,  where  it  is  transfeiied 
to  the  cylindrical  tins  in  which  it  reaches  Europe.  The  bleeding  of  the 
trees  goes  on  for  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year,  causing  them  ulti- 
mately to  become  much  exhausted,  and  thin  in  foliage. 

In  some  districts,  as  we  learn  from  another  traveller,  it  is  customaij 
to  let  the  balsam  flow  down  the  trunk  into  a  receptacle  at  its  base,  formed 
of  the  large  leaf  of  a  species  of  Galathea. 

From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Weii*,  it  appears  that  the  balsam  tiei 
is  plentifully  scattered  throughout  the  Montana  around  Plato  and  othe 
small  ports  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Magdalena.  He  states  that  he  sa^ 
at  least  1,500  lb.  of  the  drug  on  its  way  for  exportation.  From  anothc 
source,  we  know  that  it  is  largely  collected  in  the  valley  of  the  Sinu,  an 
in  the  forests  lying  between  that  river  and  the  Cauca.  None  is  coUecte 
in  Venezuela. 

Description — ^Balsam  of  Tolu  freshly  imported,  is  a  light  browJ 
slow-flowing  resin,  soft  enough  to  be  impressible  with  the  finger,  but  n< 
viscid  on  the  surface.  By  keeping,  it  gradually  hardens  so  as  to  I 
brittle  in  cold  weather,  but  it  is  easily  softened  by  the  warmth  of  tb 
hand.  Thin  layers  show  it  to  be  quite  transparent  and  of  a  yellowis! 
brown  hua  It  has  a  very  agreeable  and  delicate  odour,  suggestive  o 
benzoin  or  vanilla,  especijdly  perceptible  when  the  resin  is  warmed,  o 
when  its  solution  in  spirit  is  tdlowed  to  evaporate  on  paper.  Its  taste  i 
slightly  aromatic  with  a  barely  perceptible  acidity,  though  its  alcoholi 
solution  decidedly  reddens  litmus. 

In  very  old  specimens,  such  as  those  which  during  the  last  centur 
reached  Europe  in  little  calabashes  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  orange 

^  Jtmm,  0/theIi.  Hort,  Soe,,  May  18«i  ;  Pharm,  Jaum,  vi  (18«6)  60. 
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the  balsam  is  brittle  and  piUverulent,  and  exhibits  when  broken  a 
sparkling,  crystalline  surface.  This  old  balsam  is  of  a  fine  deep  amber 
tmt  and  superior  fragrance. 

When  balsam  of  Tolu  is  pressed  between  two  warmed  plates  of  glass 
so  as  to  obtain  it  in  a  thin  even  layer,  and  then  examined  with  a  lens^  it 
exMbits  an  abundance  of  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid.  Balsam  of  Tolu 
dissolves  easily  and  completely  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone,  alcohol^ 
cUoroform  or  solution  of  caustic  potash;  it  is  less  soluble  in  ether, 
searcely  at  all  in  volatile  oils,  and  not  in  benzol  or  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
The  solution  in  acetone  is  devoid  of  rotatory  power  in  polarized  light 

Chemical  Composition — The  balsam  consists  partly  of  an 
amorphatis  resin,  not  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  dark  resin  precipitated  by  the  bisulphide  from 
balsam  of  Peru.  Scharling  (1856)  assigned  the  formula  C^H^O*,  to  that 
part  of  the  balsam  which  is  soluble  in  potasL 

If  Tolu  balsam  is  boiled  with  water,  it  yields  to  it  an  acid  which 
according  to  Carles  ^  is  simply  Cinnamic  Aevd,  and  not  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  a  mixture  of  this  acid  with  benzoic  acid.  The  acid  may  also 
be  removed  by  boiling  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Upon  distilling  the  balsam  with  water,  it  afibrds  1  per  cent,  of 
Tofeie,  Ci®Hi«,  boning  at  about  170**  C.  This  liquid  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air.  By  destructive  distillation,  the  balsam  affords  the 
same  substances  as  those  obtainable  from  balsam  of  Peru,  among  which 
Pktnol  and  Styrol  have  been  observed.  Cinnamem  and  styracin  are  not 
present  in  balsam  of  Tolu. 

Commerce — ^The  balsam  is  exported  from  New  Granada,  packed  in 
cflindrical  tins  holding  about  10  ib.  each.  The  quantity  shipped  &om 
Santa  Marta  in  1870  was  2,002  ft. ;  in  1871,  2,183  ft. ;  in  1872,  1,206  ft. 

Uses — ^Balsam  of  Tolu  has  no  important  medicinal  properties.  It 
is  chiefly  used  as  an  ingredient  in  a  pleasant-tasting  syrup  and  in 
lozenges. 

Adulteration — ^We  have  twice  met  with  spurious  balsam  of  Tolu, 
but  in  neither  instance  did  the  fraudulent  drug  bear  any  great  resem- 
blance to  the  genuine. 

Colophony  which  might  be  mixed  with  the  balsam,  can  be  detected 
by  bisulphide  of  carbon  which  dissolves  it,  but  removes  &om  the  pure 
balsam  only  the  cinnamic  acid. 
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BaUamum  Indicum  nigrum  ;  Balsam  of  Peru ;  F,  Baume  de  Pirau, 
Baume  de  San  Salvador;  6.  Perubalsam. 

Botanical  Origin — Myroxylon  Pereirce  Klotzsch  (Myrospermnm 
hnirce  Boyle),*  a  tree  attaining  a  height  of  about  50  feet,  and  throwing 
out  spreading,  ascending  branches  at  6  to  10  feet  from  the  ground.^ 

'  Jcum.  de  Pharm.  zix.  (1874)  112.  been  translated  *^  Myroxylon  SonsoruUense,** 

*  Tkb nxme  " Myroapermum of  SonsonaU"  and  used  in  some  pkarmacolojB^ical  works; 

giren  to  the  tree  proyisionally  by  Pereira  bat  it  is  not  admitted  by  botanists. 

(1S60)  because  be  conld  not  identify  bis  yery  '  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  the 

poor  specimens  with  any  known  species^  has  opinion  of  Prof.  Baiuoiif  \3Mkl  M.  P€rfvr«\% 
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It  is  found  in  a  small  district  of  the  State  of  Salvador  in  C 
America  (formerly  part  of  Guatemala),  lying  between  ly-Zb  and 
N.  lat.,  and  89^  and  89**-40  W.  long.,  and  known  as  the  Costa  dd  3 
or  Balsam  Coast.  The  trees  grow  naturally  in  the  dense  forests ; 
from  which  the  balsam  is  obtained  are,  if  in  groups,  sometimes  en 
in  other  cases  only  marked,  but  all  have  their  distinct  owners, 
are  occasionally  rented  for  a  term  of  years,  or  a  contract  is  ma 
the  produce  of  a  ceii;ain  number. 

The  principal  towns  and  villages  around  which  balsam  is  pro 
are  the  following : — Juisnagua,  Tepecoyo  or  Coyo,  Tamanique,  Ck 
pan,  Talnique,  Jicalapa,  Teotepeque,  Comasagua  and  Jayaque.  i 
lands  on  the  Balsam  Coast  are  Indian  Reservation  Lands, 

The  Balsam  of  Peru  tree  was  introduced  in  1861  into  Ceylon, 
it  flourishes  with  extraordinary  vigour. 

History — As  in  the  case  of  Balsam  of  Tolu,  it  is  to  Monai 
Seville  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  description  of  the  drug 
notice.  In  a  chapter  headed  Del  Balsamo}  he  states  that  at  the  t: 
wrote  (1565)  the  drug  was  not  new,  for  that  it  had  been  receive 
medicine  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  New  Spain.  As  th 
quest  of  Guatemala  took  place  about  1524,  we  may  conclude  tl 
balsam  was  introduced  into  Europe  soon  afterwards. 

Monardes  further  adds,  that  the  balsam  was  in  such  high  estii 
that  it  sold  for  10  to  20  ducats  (£4  10^.  to  £9)  the  ounce ;  and  thai 
taken  to  Home,  it  fetched  even  100  ducats  for  the  same  quantity 
inducement  of  such  enormous  prices  brought  plenty  of  the  drug  to  I 
and  its  value,  as  well  as  its  reputation,  was  speedily  reduced. 

The  description  given  by  Monardes  of  extracting  the  balsi 
boiUng  the  chopped  wood  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  raises  a  doub 
whether  the  drug  he  had  in  view  was  exactly  that  now  known ; 
never  was  in  America,  and  may  have  been  misinformed.  Eviden 
our  drug  was  in  use,  is  afforded  by  Diego  Garcia  de  Palacio,  who 
capacity  of  Auditor  of  the  Boyal  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  wrote  an  a 
to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  describing  the  geography  and  product 
this  portion  of  his  majesty's  dominions.  In  this  interesting  doc 
which  bears  date  1576  and  has  only  recently  been  published,*  ] 
tells  the  king  of  the  great  balsam  trees  of  Guaymoco  and  of  the  cc 
Tonala,^  and  of  the  Indian  method  of  promoting  the  exudation 
balsam  by  scorching  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Prior  to  the  conquest 
country  by  the  Spaniards  and  for  a  short  time  after,  balsam  form< 

specificaUy  identical  with  M,  Toluifera,  though  we  admit  they  are  very  doaely 
According  to  onr  ohservations,  the  two  trees  exhibit  the  foUowing  differences  : — 


M.   Toluifera. 

Trunk  tall  and  bare,  branching  at  40 
to  60  feet  from  the  ground,  and  forming 
a  roundish  crown  of  foliage. 

Racemes  dense,  3  to  44  inches  Ions. 

Legume  scarcely  narrowed  towar£  the 
stalk-end. 


M,  Pereirm, 
Trunk  throwing  off  ascending  br> 
at  6  to  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

Racemes  loose,  6  to  7  inches  long 
Legume  much  narrowed  towan 
stalk-end. 


^  Occurring  in  the  first  book  of  the  work  '  The  ancient  name  of  the  Balsai 

quoted  at  p.  177  note  2,  which  was  published  Guaymoco  is  a  vUliuze  between  S 

separately  at  Seville  in  1565.                      ^  and  San  Salvador.     The  pillars  of 

^  Squier,  Docwmmti  and  Bdaiians  eon-  Myroxylon  in  the  church,  are  perh 

ceming  the    Diaoovery   afui    Conquest    of  Squier,  the  very  same  as  thoM  m 

Jmerica,  Nbw  York,  1859.  with  admiration  by  Palacio. 
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of  the  tribate  paid  to  the  Indian  chiefs  of  Cuscatlan,  to  whom  it  wa9 
presented  in  curiously  ornamented  earthen  jars. 

The  idea  of  great  virtues  attaching  to  the  balsam,  is  shown  by  the 
bet  that  in  consequence  of  representations  made  by  missionary  priests 
in  Central  America,  Pope  Pius  V.  granted  a  faculty  to  the  Bishops  of 
the  Indies,  permitting  the  substitution  of  the  balsam  of  Guatemala  for 
that  of  I^ypt,  in  the  preparation  of  the  chrism  used  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  ChurcL  This  document  bearing  date  August  2,  1571,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Guatemala.^ 

In  the  16th  century,  the  balsam  tree  grew  in  the  warm  regions  of 
Panuco  and  Chiapan  in  Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  the 
famous  gardens  of  Hoaxtepec  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  described  by 
Cortes  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V.  in  1522.* 

A  rude  figure  of  the  tree,  certainly  a  Myroxylon  and  probably  the 
species  under  notice,  was  published  in  the  Hiesaurus  Berum  Medicarvm 
Kova  Hispanice  of  Hernandez.' 

The  exports  of  Guatemala  being  shipped  chiefly  at  Acajutla,  were 
formerly  carried  to  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  whence  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  Spain.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  balsam  acquiring  the 
misleading  name  of  Peru,  and  in  part  to  the  notion  that  it  was  a  produc- 
tion of  South  America, 

The  history  of  Balsam  of  Peru  was  much  amplified  by  a  communica- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Dorat  of  Sonsonate,  Salvador,  in  1860  to  the 
American  Joii/mal  of  Pharmacy,  and  by  still  further  information  accom- 
panied  by  drawings  and  specimens,  transmitted  to  one  of  us  in  1863.* 

Extraction  of  the  Balsam — Early  in  November  or  December,  or 
after  the  last  rains,  the  stems  of  the  balsam  trees  are  beaten  with  the 
hick  of  an  axe,  a  hammer  or  other  blunt  instrument,  on  four  sides,  a 
similar  extent  of  bark  being  left  imbruised  between  the  parts  that  are 
beaten.  The  bark  thus  injured  soon  cracks  in  long  stiips,  and  may  be 
easily  pulled  off.  It  is  sticky  as  well  as  the  surface  below  it,  and  there 
is  a  sUght  exudation  of  fra^nt  resin  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  worth  collecting.  To  promote  an  abundant  flow,  it  is  customary  five  or 
six  days  after  the  beating,  to  apply  lighted  torohes  or  bundles  of  burning 
vood  to  the  injuijed  bark,  whereby  the  latter  becomes  charred.  About 
&  week  later,  the  bark  either  drops  or  is  taken  off,  and  the  stem  commences 
I  to  exude  the  balsam.  This  is  collected  by  placing  rags  (of  any  kind  or 
colour),  so  as  entirely  to  cover  the  bare  wood.  As  these  rags  in  the  course 
of  some  days  become  saturated  with  the  exudation,  they  are  collected, 
thrown  into  an  earthen  vessel  of  water,  and  gently  boiled  and  stirred 
mitil  they  appear  nearly  clean,  the  balsam  separating  and  sinking  to  the 
bottom.  This  process  goes  on  for  some  hours,  the  exhausted  rags  being 
from  time  to  time  taken  out,  and  fresh  ones  thrown  in.  As  the  rags  are 
removed  they  are  wnmg  out  in  a  sort  of  rope  bag,  and  the  balsam  so  saved 
is  added  to  the  stock.  When  the  boiler  has  cooled,  the  water  is  decanted, 
and  the  balsam  is  poured  into  tecomatea  or  gourds,  ready  for  the  market. 
The  Indians  work  a  tree  a  second  year,  by  bruising  the  bark  that  was 
left  untouched  the  previous  ye&r.    As  the  bark  is  said  to  be  renewed 

^  It  may  be  found  in  exUnso  in  the  original  '  Rome  1628  ;  2nd  ed.  1651. 

Litin  in  PAarm.  Jaum.  iL  (1861)  447.  ^  Hanbuiy  in  Pharm.  Joum.  v.  (1864) 

'CbyigeTo,    HisL    of   Mexico,    Engliah  241.  316. 
trans.,  i.  (1787)  pp.  32.  879. 
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in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  same 
tree  an  annual  yield  of  balsam  for  many  years,  provided  a  few  years  of 
rest  be  occasionally  allowed.  Clay  or  earth  is  sometimes  smeared  over 
the  bared  wood. 

The  trees  sometimes  exude  spontaneously,  a  greenish  gum-resin  ol 
slightly  bitter  taste,  but  totally  devoid  of  balsamic  odour.  It  has  been 
analysed  by  Attfield  (see  opposite  page). 

Secretion  of  the  Balsam — No  observations  have  yet  been  made 
as  to  the  secretion  of  the  balsam  in  the  wood,  or  the  part  that  is  played 
by  the  operation  of  scorching  the  bark.  Neither  the  imscorched  barl 
nor  the  wood,  as  we  have  received  them,  possesses  any  aromatic  odour. 

The  old  accounts  speak  of  a  very  fragrant  resin,  far  more  valuaUi 
than  the  ordinary  balsam,  obtained  by  incisions.  We  have  made  man] 
inquiries  for  it,  but  without  the  least  success.  Such  a  resin  is  easil;; 
obtainable  from  the  trunk  of  M,  Toluifera, 

Description — Balsam  of  Peru  is  a  liquid  having  the  appearance  o 
molasses  but  rather  less  viscid.  In  buUc  it  appears  black,  but  whei 
examined  in  a  thin  layer,  it  is  seen  to  be  of  a  deep  orange  brown  an< 
perfectly  transparent.  It  has  a  balsamic,  rather  smoky  odour,  which  i 
fragrant  and  agreeable  when  the  liquid  is  smeared  on  paper  and  warmec 
It  does  not  much  affect  the  palate,  but  leaves  a  disagreeable  bumin 
sensation  in  the  fauces. 

The  balsam  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*15  to  116.  It  may  be  exposed  to  th 
air  for  years  without  undergoing  alteration  or  depositing  crystals.  It  i 
not  soluble  in  water,  but  yields  to  it  a  little  cinnamic  and  traces  c 
benzoic  acid  ;  from  6  to  8  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  sodium  ax 
required  to  neutralize  100  parts  of  the  balsam.  It  is  but  partiall 
and  to  a  small  extent  dissolved  by  dilute  alcohol,  benzol,  ether  c 
essential  or  fatty  oils,  not  at  all  by  petroleum-ether.  The  balsai 
mixes  readily  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  anhydrous  acetone,  absolai 
alcohol  or  chloroform.     Its  rotatory  power  is  very  insignificant 

Chemical  Composition — The  peculiar  process  by  which  balsam  < 
Peru  is  obtained,  causes  it  to  contain  a  variety  of  substances  not  foun 
in  the  more  natural  resin  of  Myroxylon  Toluifera  ;  hence  the  two  dmj 
though  derived  from  plants  most  closely  allied,  possess  very  differei 
properties. 

Three  parts  of  the  balsam  mix  readily  with  one  part  of  bisulphide  < 
carbon,  yet  a  further  addition  of  the  latter  will  cause  the  separation  of 
brown  flocculent  resin.  If  the  balsam  be  mixed  with  thrice  its  weigl 
of  bisulphide,  a  coherent  mass  of  dark  resin,  sometimes  amounting  ' 
about  38  per  cent  of  the  balsam,  is  precipitated.  The  bisulphide 
carbon  forms  then  a  perfectly  transparent  brown  liquid.  If  this  solutic 
is  shaken  with  water,  the  latter  removes  Cinnamic  and  Benzoic  acids.  0 
separate  them,  ammonia  is  cautiously  added,  yet  not  in  excess.^  Tl 
solution  of  cinnamate  and  benzoate  thus  obtained  and  duly  concentrate 
yields  both  these  acids  in  white  crystals  on  addition  of  acetic  or  hydr 
chloric  acid. 

The  resin  separated  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  as  above  state 
is  a  black  brittle  amorphous  mass,  having  no  longer  the  specific  odour  < 

*  ^  By  saturating  the  acid  aqueons  liquid  forms  the  whole  mixture  into  an  emnlflio 
with  ammonia,  it  assumes  a  transient  bnght  from  which  the  oinnamein  again  aeparmt 
jrellow  bne;  an  excess  of  ammonia  tr^a-    /butim^TtocXX^. 
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tbe  balsam.  It  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies,  also  in  alcohol ;  the  solution 
in  the  latter  which  may  be  considerably  purified  by  charcoal,  reddens 
litmus,  and  is  abundantly  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  Elachler  (1869)  by  melting  this  resin  with  potash 
obtained  about  -f  of  its  weight  of  proto-catechuic  acid.^  By  destructive 
distillation,  it  furnishes  benzoic  acid,  stjrrol  C®H®,  and  toluol  C^H*. 

As  to  the  solution  obtained  with  bisiQphide  of  carbon,  it  forms  after  the 
bisulphide  has  evaporated,  a  brownish  aromatic  liquid  of  about  1*1  sp.  gr., 
tenued  Cinnwmein.  This  substance  may  also  be  obtained  by  distillation, 
yet  less  easily,  on  account  of  its  very  high  boiling  point,  about  300°  C. 

Cinnamein,  C^^H^^O*,  is  resolved  by  concentrated  caustic  lye  into 
benzyUc  alcohol,  C^*0,  and  cinnamic  acid,  C*H*0^,  whence  it  follows 
that  cinnamein  is  Benzylic  Cinnamate,  This  is,  according  to  Kraut  (1858, 
1869, 1870)  and  to  Kachler  (1869,  1870),  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
balsam.  The  former  chemist  obtained  from  it  nearly  60  per  cent,  cinna- 
mein. Kachler  assigns  to  the  balsam  the  following  composition:  46 
per  cent  of  cinnamic  acid,  32  of  resin,  20  of  benzylic  alcohol.  These 
latter  figures  however  are  not  quite  consistent :  46  parts  of  cinnamic 
add  (equivalent  =  148)  would  answer  to  73  parts  of  benzylic  cinnamate ; 
and  20  parts  of  benzylic  alcohol  require  on  the  other  hand  only  (equiva- 
lent =  108)  27*4  parts  of  cinnamic  acid  in  order  to  form  benzylic  cinna- 
mate (equivalent  =  238). 

Benzylic  cinnamate  prepared  as  above  stated,  is  a  thick  liquid, 
miscible  both  with  ether  or  alcohol,  not  concreting  at  —  12®  C,  boUing 
at  305**  C,  yet  under  ordinary  circumstances  not  without  decomposition. 
By  exposure  to  air,  it  slowly  acquires  an  acid  reaction ;  by  prolonged 
action  of  potash,  especially  in  an  alcoholic  solution,  toluol  is  also  formed. 
In  this  process,  cinnamate  of  potassium  finally  forms  a  ciystalline  mass, 
while  an  oily  mixture  of  benzylic  alcohol  and  toluol,  the  so-called 
"Peruvin,**  constitutes  the  liquid  part  of  the  whole. 

Giimaux  (1868)  has  artificially  prepared  benzylic  cinnamate  by 
beating  an  alkaline  cinnamate  with  benzylic  chloride.  Thus  obtained, 
that  substance  forms  crystals,  which  melt  at  39''  C,  and  boil  at  225  to 
285"  C.    They  consequently  differ  much  from  cinnamein. 

Delafontaine  (1868)  is  of  the  opinion,  that  cinnamein  contains  besides 
benzylic  cinnamate,  cinnamylic  cinnamate  C^^H^O*,  the  same  substance 
as  described  imder  the  name  of  styracin,  in  the  article  Styraa  liquida. 
He  states  that  he  obtained  benzylic  and  cinnamylic  alcohol  when  he 
decomposed  cinnamein  by  an  alkali  The  two  alcohols  however  were 
separated  only  by  fractional  distillation. 

From  the  preceding  investigations  it  must  be  concluded,  that  the  bark 
of  the  tree  contains  resin  and  probably  benzylic  cinnamate.  The  latter 
is  no  doubt  altered  by  the  process  of  collecting  the  balsam,  which  is 
followed  on  the  Balsam  Coast.  To  this  are  probably  due  the  free  acids  in 
the  balsam  and  its  dark  colour. 

Another  point  of  considerable  interest  is  the  fact,  that  the  tree  exudes 
a  gum-resin,  containing  according  to  Attfield  77*4  per  cent,  of  resin,* 
which  is  non-aromatic  and  devoid  of  cinnamic  acid,  and  therefore 
entirely  distinct  from  balsam  of  Peru. 

^  Many  other  lesins  as  benzoin,  gnaiacum,  '  Pharvu  Joum.  v.  (1864)  248. 

^i«gon'8  Wood,  myrrh,  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing the  same  acid. 
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Commerce — ^The  balsam  is  shipped  chiefly  at  Acajutla.  It  used 
formerly  to  be  packed  in  large  earthenware  jars,  said  to  be  Spanish 
wine-jars,  which,  wrapped  in  straw,  were  sewed  up  in  raw  hide.  These 
packages  have  of  late  been  superseded  by  metallic  drums,  which  have 
the  advantage  of  being  much  less  liable  to  breakage.  We  have  no  recent 
statistics  as  to  the  quantity  exported  from  Central  America. 

Uses — Occasionally  prescribed  in  the  form  of  ointment  as  a  stimu- 
lating application  to  old  sores,  sometimes  internally  for  the  relief  of  asthma 
and  chronic  cough.     It  is  said  to  be  also  employed  for  scenting  soap. 

Other  sorts  of  Balsam  of  Peru. 

The  value  anciently  set  upon  balsam  for  religious  and  medicinal 
uses,  led  to  it  being  extracted  from  trees  no  longer  employed  for  the 
purpose;  and  many  of  the  products  so  obtained  have  attracted  the  attentior 
of  pharmacologists.^  Parkinson  writing  in  1640  observes  that — "then 
have  beene  divers  other  sorts  of  liqueurs,  called  BaUamum  for  thei 
excellent  vertues,  brought  out  of  the  West  Indies,  every  one  of  whicl 
for  a  time  after  their  first  bringing  was  of  great  account  with  all  mei 
and  bought  at  great  prices,  but  as  greater  store  was  brought,  so  did  th< 
prices  diminish  and  the  use  decay  .  .  ." 

In  a  treatise  on  Brazil  written  by  a  Portuguese  friar  about  1570- 
1600,*  mention  is  made  of  the  "  Cdbiieriba  "  {Cabure-iba),  from  which  : 
much-esteemed  balsam  was  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  steic 
and  absorbing  the  exudation  with  cotton  wool,  somewhat  in  the  same  wa; 
as  Balsam  of  Peru  is  now  collected  in  Salvador.  This  tree  is  Myrocarpu 
frondosus  Allem,,  now  called  Cabriuva  preta.  The  genus  is  cload, 
allied  to  Myroxylon. 

A  fragrant  balsamic  resin  is  likewise  collected,  though  in  but  ver 
small  quantity,  from  MyroxyUm  peruiferum  Linn,  f ,  a  noble  tree  of  Nei 
Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil.  A  fine  sample  of  this  sut 
stance,  accompanied  by  herbarium  and  other  specimens,  was  presented  t 
one  of  us  (H.)  by  Mr.  J.  Correa  de  M^llo  of  Campinas  (Brazil) ;  it  i 
a  resin  having  a  general  resemblance  to  Balsam  of  Tolu,  but  of  somewhs 
deeper  and  redder  tint,  and  greater  hardness.  Pressed  between  two  slip 
of  warmed  glass,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  crystals. 

In  Salvador,  the  name  Balsamo  bianco  (White  Balsam)  is  applied  1 
the  soft  resin  contained  in  the  large  ducts  of  the  legume  of  Myroxylc 
Fereirce,  This  when  pressed  out,forms  a  golden  yellow,  semi-fluid,  granula 
crystalline  mass,  hardening  by  age,  having  a  rather  unpleasant  odoi 
suggestive  of  melilot.  Stenhouse  (1850)  obtained  from  it  the  neutn 
resin  Myroxocaiyin  C^*H**0^,  in  thin  colourless  prisms,  an  inch  or  moi 
in  length.  We  have  succeeded  in  extracting  it  directly  from  the  pod 
This  White  Balsam,  which  is  distinctl}'^  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Pidac 
in  1576  (see  p.  180),  is  a  scarce  and  valuable  article,  never  prepared  f( 
the  market.     A  large  jar  of  it  was  sent  to  Pereira  in  1850.* 

Another  fragrant  oleo-resin  which  has  doubtless  been  confoundc 
with  that  of  a  Myroxylon,  is  obtained  in  Central  America  from  Ltqutdan 
bar  styraciflv^  L,  either  by  incision  or  by  boiling  the  bark. 

1  Guibourt.  ffist,  des  Drog,    iii.   (1860)  •  Purchas,     His   PilgHfMH,     It.    (IM 

440.  1808. 

•  Pharm,  Joum,  x.  (1861)  286. 
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SEMEN  BONDUCELL^. 

Smtn  OuUandince ;    Bondue  Seeds,   Orey  Nicker  Seeds  or  Nuts;    F. 
Oraines  de  BondiLC  ou  du  Cniquier,  Pots  Qu^niques,  Pais  Otitic. 

Botanical  Origin — Ccesalpinia  Bondiieella  Roxb.  {Ghiilandina 
Bonducella  L.),  a  prickly,  pubescent,  climbing  shrub  of  wide  distribution, 
occurring  in  Tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  especially  near  the  sea. 
The  compressed,  ovate,  spiny  legume  is  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  contains 
one  or  two,  occasionally  three  or  four,  hard,  grey,  globular  seeds. 

The  plant  is  often  confounded  with  C.  Bondue  Roxb.,  a  nearly  allied 
but  much  rarer  species,  distinguished  by  being  nearly  glabrous,  having 
leaflets  very  unequal  at  the  base,  no  stipules,  erect  bracts,  and  yellow 
seeds. 

History — ^The  word  Bunduk,  occurring  in  the  writings  of  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  physicians,  mostly  signifies  hazel-mU}  One  of 
these  authors,  Ibn  Bay  tar*  who  flourished  in  the  13th  century,  further 
distinguished  a  drug  called  Bunduk  Hindi  (Indian  Hazel-nut),  giving  a 
description  which  indicates  it  plainly  as  the  seed  under  notice.  Both 
Bunduk  and  Bunduk  Hindi  are  enumerated  in  the  list  of  drugs  of 
Noureddeen  Mohammed  Abdullah  Shirdzy,*  physician  to  the  Mogul 
emperor  Slmh  Jehan,  A.D.  1628-1661. 

The  pods  of  C.  BondvAxlla  were  figured  by  Clusius  m  1605,  under 
ihe  name  of  Lotus  eehinodes,  and  the  plant  both  by  Rheede  ^  and 
Bomphius.  Piso  and  Marcgraf  (1648)  noticed  it  in  Brazil  and  gave 
some  account  of  it  with  a  bad  woodcut,  under  the  designation  of  InimhSy 
(now  Inimboja),  or  in  Portuguese  SUva  do  Praya, 

In  recent  times,  Bondue  seeds  have  been  employed  on  account  of 
their  tonic  and  antiperiodic  properties  by  numerous  European  practi- 
tioners in  the  East,  and  have  been  included  in  the  Phamuteopana  of 
India,  1868. 

Description — The  seeds  are  somewhat  globular  or  ovoid,  a  little 
compressed,  ^V  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  weighing  20  to  40 
grains.  They  are  of  a  blueish  or  greenish  grey  tint,  smooth  yet  marked 
by  slightly  elevated  horizontal  lines  of  a  darker  hue.  The  umbilicus 
is  surrounded  by  a  small,  dark  brown,  semilunar  blotch  opposite  the 
ndcropyle.  The  hard  shell  is  from  ^  to  ^V  of  ^^  i^^h  thick,  and 
contains  a  white  kernel,  representing  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
height  of  the  seed.  It  separates  easily  from  the  shell,  and  consists  of 
the  two  cotyledons  and  a  stout  radicle.  When  a  seed  is  soaked  for  some 
hours  in  cold  water,  a  very  thin  layer  can  be  peeled  from  the  surface  of 
the  testa.  The  kernel  is  bitter,  but  with  the  taste  that  is  common  to 
Daost  seeds  of  the  family  Leguminosce. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  layer  of  the  testa,  the 
epidermis  above  jJluded  to,  is  composed  of  two  zones  of  perpendicular, 
closely  packed  cells,  the  outer  measuring  about  130  mkm.,  the  inner 

^  The  word  also  means  a  lUtU  ball  or  a  '  Ul/cue  Udtoiyeh,  translated  by  Gladwin, 

«w«i«ton«.  1798.  No.  642.  651. 

'  SoDtheimer's  translation  i.  177.  ^  Hwri,  Malab.   ii.  (1679)  Ub.   22,  voA^ 

nom.  CareUL 
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100  mkm.  in  length  and  only  5  to  7  mkm.  in  diameter.  The  walls  o 
these  cylindrical  cells  are  thickened  by  secondary  deposits,  which  i 
transverse  section  show  usually  four  or  more  channels  running  dow: 
nearly  perpendicularly  through  the  whole  cell. 

The  spongy  parenchyme  which  is  covered  by  this  very  distinct  outc 
layer,  is  made  up  of  irregular,  ovate,  subglobular  or  somewhat  elongate 
cells  with  large  spaces  between  them,  loaded  with  brown  masses  of  tann: 
matter,  assuming  a  blackish  hue  when  touched  with  perchloride  of  iroi 
The  thick  walls  of  these  cells  frequently  exhibit,  chiefly  in  the  inn( 
layers,  undulated  outlines.  The  tissue  of  the  cotyledons  is  composed  < 
very  large  ceJls,  swelling  considerably  in  water  and  containing  son 
mucilage  (as  may  be  ascertained  when  thin  slices  are  examined  in  oil 
small  starch  granules,  fatty  oil,  and  a  little  albuminous  matter. 

Chemical  Composition — ^According  to  the  medical  reports  allude 
to  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India  (1868),  Bonduc  seeds,  and  still  more  fl 
root  of  the  plant,  act  as  a  powerful  antiperiodic  and  tonic. 

The  active  principle  has  not  yet  been  adequately  examined.  It  ms 
perhaps  occur  in  larger  proportion  in  the  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  sai 
to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  seeds  in  the  treatment  of  intennitta 
fever.i 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  chemical  nature  of  the  principle  of  the  seed 
one  ounce  of  the  kernels^  was  powdered  and  exhausted  with  slightl 
acidulated  alcohol  The  solution  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohi 
was  made  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  which  did  not  produce 
precipitate.  Ether  now  shaken  with  the  liquid,  completely  removed  tl 
bitter  matter  and  yielded  it  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  white  powde 
devoid  of  alkaline  properties.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  bi 
readily  in  alcohol,  forming  intensely  bitter  solutions ;  an  aqueous  solutic 
is  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  It  produces  a  yellowish  or  brownif 
solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  acquires  subsequent' 
a  violet  hue.  Nitric  acid  is  without  manifest  influenca  From  the, 
experiments,  we  may  infer  that  the  active  principle  of  the  Bonduc  sec 
is  a  bitter  substance  not  possessing  basic  properties. 

Uses — ^The  powdered  kernels  either  per  se,  or  mixed  with  blac 
pepper  {PtUvis  Bonducellof  compositiu  Ph.  Ind.),  are  employed  in  Ind 
against  intermittent  fevers  and  as  a  general  tonic. 

The  fatty  oil  of  the  seeds  is  sometimes  extracted  and  used  in  Indie 
it  was  shown  at  the  Madras  Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1857. 


LIGNUM  H^MATOXYLI. 

Lignum  Campechianum  v.  Campescanum  ;  Logwood,  Peachwood ;  F.  Bi 
de  Campicfie,  Bois  d'Inde  ;  G.  Campeeheholz,  Blauholz. 

Botanical  Origin — Hoematoxylon  Campechianum  L.,  a  spreadii 
tree  of  moderate  size,  seldom  exceeding  40  feet  in  height,  native  of  il 
bay  of  Campeachy,  Honduras  and  other  parts  of  Central  America. 

'  Waring,  BoMoar  Medicine*,  Trayancore,  •  Kindly  furnished  ns  by  Dr.  Warioij^ 

1800,  18, 
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was  iniioduced  into  Jamaica  by  Dr.  Barham^  in  1715,  and  is  now 
completely  naturalized  in  that  and  other  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

History — Heman  Cortes  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
giving  an  account  of  his  expedition  to  Honduras  in  1525,*  refers  to  the 
Indian  towns  of  Xiculango  and  Tabasco  as  carrying  on  a  trade  in  cacao, 
cotton  cloth,  and  colours  for  dyeing, — in  which  last  phrase  there  may  be 
an  allusion  to  logwood.  We  have  sought  for  some  more  definite  notice 
of  the  wood  in  the  Historia  de  las  Indias  of  Oviedo,'  the  first  chronicler 
of  America,  but  without  much  success. 

Yet  the  wood  must  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  16th  century,  for  in  1581,  an  act  of  parliament*  was  passed 
abolishing  its  use  and  ordering  that  any  found  should  be  forfeited  and 
bnmed.  In  this  act,  the  obnoxious  dye  is  described  as  "  a  certain  kind  of 
wdieoT8tiJ^(^\ledLogtvoodeLiiQsBlockwood  .  .  .  of  late  years  .  .  brought 
into  this  realm  of  England."  The  object  of  this  measure  was  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  bad  work  of  the  dyers  who,  it  seems,  were  un- 
able at  that  period  to  obtain  durable  colours  by  the  use  of  logwood. 
Eighty  years  later,  the  art  of  dyeing  had  so  far  improved  that  logwood 
vas  again  permitted,*  the  colours  produced  by  it  being  declared  as 
lasting  and  serviceable  as  those  made  by  any  other  sort  of  dyewood 
whatsoever. 

The  wood  is  mentioned  by  De  Laet  (1633)  as  deriving  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Campeachy,  whence  says  he,  it  is  brought  in  great  plenty 
to  Europe.* 

As  a  medicine,  logwood  was  not  employed  until  shortly  before  the 
year  1746,  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  under 
the  name  of  Lignum  tinctile  Campechense, 

Description — The  tree  is  fit  to  be  felled  when  about  ten  years  old ; 
the  dark  bark  and  the  yellowish  sap-wood  are  chipped  ofiT,  the  stems  cut 
into  logs  about  three  feet  long,  and  the  red  heart-wood  alone  exported. 
By  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  the  wood  acquires  externally  a  blackish 
red  colour ;  internally  it  remains  brownish  red.  It  splits  well,  although 
of  a  rather  dense  and  tough  texture. 

The  transverse  section  of  a  piece  of  logwood,  exhibits  to  the  naked 
eye  a  series  of  very  narrow  concentric  zones,  formed  by  comparatively 
large  pores,  and  of  small  parenchymatous  circles  separated  by  the  larger 
and  darker  rings  of  the  proper  woody  tissue.  The  numerous  medullary 
rays  are  visible  only  by  means  of  a  lens. 

For  use  in  pharmacy,  logwood  is  always  purchased  in  the  form  of 
chips,  which  are  produced  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery.  The 
chips  have  a  feeble,  seaweed-like  odour,  and  a  slightly  sweet,  astringent 
taste,  better  perceived  in  a  watery  decoction  than  by  chewing  the  dry 
^ood,  which  however  quickly  imparts  to  the  saliva  its  brilliant  colour. 

Microscopic  Structure. — Under  a  high  magnifying  power,  the 
concentric  zones  are  seen  to  run  not  quite  regularly  roimd  the  centre, l)ut 

^  BoHus  dmericantis,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  1851-55,  4^^,  and  may  refer  in  particnlar  to 

1794.  91.  torn.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  15,  iii.  lib.  zzxi.  c.  8  and 

'  Fifth  Letter  of  Heman  Cortes  to   the  c.  11. 

^jwv  Charlca  F., Lond.  (Hakluyt  Society)  *  28  Eliz.  c  9. 

1868.  48.  •  13-1 4  Car.  ii.  c.  11.  sect.  26  (a.d.  166«), 

'  The  first  edition  bears  date  1535.    We  by  which  the  act  of  Elizabeth  was  Te^eiUjd, 

hare  used   the    modera    one   of  Madrid,  •  JV^oina  OrWi,  1^^^,  ^7\,  Wi^*2.^^^ 
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in  a  somewhat  undulating  manner,  because  they  do  not  correspond,  aa 
in  our  indigenous  woods,  to  regular  periods  of  annual  growth,  llie 
vascular  bundles  contain  only  a  few  vessels,  and  are  transversely  united 
by  small  lighter  parenchymatous  bands.  The  latter  are  made  up  of 
large,  cubic,  elongated  or  polygonal  cells,  each  loaded  with  a  crystal  of 
oxalate  of  calcium.  The  large  pilnctuated  vessels  having  firequently 
150  mkm.  diameter,  are  surrounded  by  this  woody  parenchyme,  while 
the  prevailing  tissue  of  the  wood  is  composed  of  densely  packed 
prosenchyme,  consisting  of  long  cylindrical  cells  (libriform)  with  thick, 
dark  red-brown  walls  having  small  pores. 

The  medullary  rays  are  of  the  usual  structural  character,  running 
transversely  in  one  to  three  straight  rows  ;  in  a  longitudinal  section,  thet 
single  rays  show  from  4  to  40  rows  succeeding  each  other  perpendicularly^ 
No   regular   arrangement   of  the   rays  is   obvious   in  a   longitudinals 
section  made  in  a  tangential  direction.     The  colouring  matter  is  chiefljn" 
contained   in  the  walls   of  the  ligneous  tissue  and  the  vessels,  an< 
sometimes  occurs  in  crystals  of  a  greenish  hue  within  the  latter,  or  i 
clefts  of  the  wood. 

Chemical  Composition — Logwood  was  submitted  to  analysis  b; 
Chevreul  as  early  as  the  year  1810,^  since  which  period  all  con  — 
tributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  drug,  refer  exclusively  to  its  colouring 
principle  Ucematoxylin,  which  Chevreul  obtained  in  a  crystallized  sta 
and  called  H^matine,  The  very  interesting  properties  of  this  substan 
have  been  chiefly  examined  by  Erdmarin  (1842)  and  by  O.Hesse (1858-59^ 

Erdmann  obtained  from  logwood  9  to  12  per  cent,  of  crystallizes 
hsematoxylin,  which  he  showed  to  have  the  formula  C^*H"0'.  In  ^ 
pure  state  it  is  colom*less,  crystallizing  with  1  or  with  3  equivalenti- 
of  water,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  or  in  alcohol,  bi«- 
sparingly  in  cold  water  or  in  ether.  It  has  a  persistent  sweet  taste  lik^  * 
liquorice.  The  crystals  of  haematoxylin  acquire  a  red  colour  by  th-* 
action  of  sunlight,  as  likewise  their  aqueous  solution.  They  ar^ 
decomposed  by  ozone  but  not  by  pure  and  dry  oxygen.  In  presence  cm- 
alkalies,  haematoxylin  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  yields  dark  purplisK= 
violet  solutions,  which  soon  acquire  a  yellowish  or  dingy  brownish  colour 
hence  in  analytical  chemistry  haematoxylin  is  used  as  a  test  for  alkalies- 

By  the  combined  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen,  dark  viole* 
crystalline  scales  of  Hccmatein,  C^^H^^O*  +  3H*0,  are  produced.  They^ 
show  a  fine  green  hue,  which  is  also  very  commonly  observable  on  the 
surface  of  the  logwood  chips  of  commerce.  Haematem  may  again  be 
transformed  into  haematoxylin  by  means  of  hydrogen  or  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Haematoxylin  separates  protoxide  of  copper  from  an  alkaline  solution 
of  the  tartrate,  and  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right 
hand.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  ;  by 
melting  haematoxylin  with  potash,  pyrogallol  (pyrogallic  acid  C*H^) 
is  obtained.  Alum  and  the  salts  of  lead  throw  down  precipitates  from 
solutions  of  haematoxylin,  the  latter  being  of  a  blueish-black  colour. 
Logwood  affords  upon  incineration  3*3  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  colouring  matter  being  abundantly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  an 
Extract  of  Logwood  is  also  prepared  on  a  large  scale.  It  occurs  in 
commerce  in  the  form  of  a  blackish  brittle  mass,  taking  the  form  of  the 
wooden  chest  into  which  it  is  put  while  soft.     The  extract  shares  the 

'  JnnaUs  dt  ChimU,  luxi.  {\^ll\  \2A . 
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chemical  properties  of  hasmatoxylin  and  hsematein :   whether  it  also 
contains  gum  requires  investigation. 

Production  and  Commerce — The  felling  and  shipping  of  logwood 
in  Central  America  have  been  described  by  Morelet,^  who  states  that  in 
the  woods  of  Tabasco  and  Yucatan  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  most 
irrational  and  reckless  manner.  By  advancing  money  to  the  natives,  or 
by  furnishing  them  with  spirits,  arms,  or  tools,  the  proprietors  of  the 
woods  engage  them  to  fell  a  number  of  trees  in  proportion  to  their  debts. 
This  is  done  in  the  dry  season,  the  rainy  period  being  taken  for  the 
shipment  of  the  logs,  which  are  conveyed  chiefly  to  the  island  of  Carmen 
in  the  Laguna  de  Terminos  in  South-western  Yucatan,  and  to  Frontera 
on  the  mouths  of  the  Tabasco  river,  at  which  places  European  ships 
receive  cargoes  of  the  wood. 

Four  sorts  of  logwood  are  found  in  the  London  market,  namely  Cam- 
peachy,  quoted  ^  at  £8  lOs.  to  £9  10s.  per  ton ;  Honduras  £6  10s.  to  £6  15s.; 
St.  Domingo  £5  IBs.  to  £6 ;  Jamaica  £5  2s.  6d.  to  £5  lOs.  The  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  in  1872  at  £233,035.  The  quantities 
imported  during  that  and  the  previous  three  years  were  as  follows : — 

1869  1870  1871  1872 

50,458  tons.         62,187  tons.         89,346  tons.  46,039  tons. 

Of  the  last  mentioned  quantity,  the  British  West  India  Islands 
supplied  32,792  tons. 

Uses — Logwood  in  the  form  of  decoction  is  occasionally  administered 
in  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  especially  in  the  diarrhoea  of  childreiL  Gases 
have  occurred  in  which  its  use  has  been  followed  by  phlebitis.  Its 
employment  in  the  art  of  dyeing  is  far  more  important. 

Adulteration — The  woods  of  several  species  of  Coesalpinia  imported 
under  the  name  of  Brazil  Wood  and  used  for  dyeing  red,  bear  an 
external  resemblance  to  logwood,  with  which  it  is  said  they  are  sometimes 
mixed  in  the  form  of  chips.  They  contain  a  crystallizable  colouring 
principle  called  Brasilin,  C^H^O^  which  affordd  with  alkalies  red  and 
not  blueish  or  purplish  solutions.  Brasilin  may  be  considered  as  a 
compoTmd  of  hsematoxylin  with  phenol  C^H^O,  and  indeed  yields 
trinitrophenylic  acid  (picric  acid)  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  while 
hamatoxylin  yields  oxalic  acid  only.  The  best  source  for  brasilin  is  the 
wood  of  Ccesalpinia  Sappan  L.,  a  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  well  known  as 
Brazil  Wood,  Lignum  Brasile,  Verzino  of  the  Italians,  an  important 
object  of  commerce  during  the  middle  ages. 

FOLIA  SENN^. 

Senna  Leaves;  F.  FeuilUs  de  S4n4 ;  G.  Sennesbldtter. 

Botanical  Origin — The  Senna  Leaves  of  commerce  are  afforded 
by  two  species  of  Cassia  *  belonging  to  that  section  of  the  genus  wluch 

^  ^oyag^  dans  VAnUrique  centrales    Vtle  titled  Mcmographie  der  Ccuaien  Chruppe  Senna 

^Ovha  d  U  Fueaian^  Paris  1867.  (Prag,  1866),  of  which  we  have  made  free 

I  Mlie  Ledger,  28  Feb.  1874.  nse.     We  have  also  had  the  advantage  of 

^Some  writers  have  removed  these  plants  the  recent  Revision  of  the  Gentcs  Cassia  by 

^^  Cassia  to  a   separate   genus    named  Bentham  {Linn.  Trans.,  xxvii.  1871.  608) 

^no,  bat  such  subdivision  is  repudiated  by  and  of  the  labours  of  Oliver  on  the  •  same 

uio  principal    botanists.      The    intricate  subject  in  his  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  il. 

■ynonymy  of  the  senna  plants  has  beenweU  (1871)  268>1282. 
worked  out  by  J.  B.  Batka  in  his  memoir  en- 
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is  distinguished  by  haviug  leaves  without  glands,  axillary  raceme 
elongating  as  inflorescence  advances,  membranaceous  bracts  which  ii 
the  young  raceme  conceal  the  flower  buds  but  drop  off  during  flowei 
ing,  and  a  short,  broad,  flat  leguma 

The  senna  plants  are  low  perennial  bushy  shrubs,  2  to  4  feet  higl 
having  pari-pinnate  leaves  with  leaflets  unequal  at  the  base,  and  yello' 
flowers.  The  pods  contain  6  or  more  seeds  in  each,  suspended  on  alte 
nate  valves  by  long  capillary  funicles.  These  run  towards  the  pointc 
end  of  the  seed,  but  are  curved  at  their  attachment  to  the  hilum  ju 
below.  The  seeds  are  compressed  and  of  an  obovate-cuneate  or  obloi 
form,  beaked  at  the  narrower  end.^ 

The  species  in  question  are  the  following : — 

1.  Cassia  actUi/olia  Delile  * — a  shrub  about  2  feet  high,  with  pa 
subterete  or  obtusely  angled,  erect  or  ascending  branches,  occasional 
slightly  zigzag  above,  glabrous  at  least  below.  Leaves  usually  4-5-jugat 
leaflets  oval  or  lanceolate,  acute,  mucronate,  usually  more  or  less  distinct! 
puberulous  or  at  length  glabrous,  pale  or  subglaucous  at  least  beneath,  sul 
sessile.  Stipules  subulate,  spreading  or  reflexed,  1-2  lines  long.  Bacemi 
axillary,  erect,  rather  laxly  many-flowered,  usually  considerably  exceedii 
the  subtending  leaf.  Bracts  membranous,  ovate  or  obovate,  caducou 
Pedicels  at  length  2—3  lines.  Sepals  obtuse,  membranous.  Two  of  tl 
anterior  anthers  much  exceeding  the  rest  of  the  fertile  stamens.  Legun 
flat,  very  broadly  oblong,  but  slightly  curved  upwards,  obliquely  stipitat 
broadly  rounded  at  the  extremity  with  a  minute  or  obsolete  muc] 
indicating  the  position  of  the  style  on  the  upper  edge ;  1^-21-  inch< 
long,  -J-l  inch  broad  ;  valves  chartaceous,  obsoletely  or  thinly  puberu 
ous,  faintly  transverse-veined,  unappendaged.  Seeds  obovate-cuneat 
compressed ;  cotyledons  plane,  extending  the  large  diameter  of  the  8e( 
in  transverse  section.' 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  many  districts  of  Nubia  (as  Sukkot,  Maha 
Dongola,  Berber),  Kordofan  and  Sennaar ;  grows  also  in  Timbuktu  at 
Sokoto,  and  is  the  source  of  Alexandrian  Senna, 

2.  (7.  angustifolia  Vahl* — This  species  is  closely  related  to  tl 
preceding,  the  general  description  of  which  is  applicable  to  it  with  tl 
following  exceptions.  In  the  present  plant  the  leaflets,  which  are  usual 
5-8-jugate,  are  narrower,  being  oval-lanceolate,  tapering  from  the  midd 
towards  the  apex ;  they  are  larger,  being  firom  1  to  nearly  2  inches  Ion 
and  are  either  quite  glabrous  or  furnished  with  a  very  scanty  pubescenc 
The  legume  is  narrower  (7-8  lines  broad),  with  the  base  of  the  sty! 
distincSiy  prominent  on  its  upper  edge. 

The  plant  abounds  in  Yemen  and  Hadramaut  in  Southern  Arabif 
it  is  also  found  on  the  Somali  coast,  in  Sind  and  the  Punjab.  In  son 
pcurts  of  India  it  is  now  cultivated  for  medicinal  use. 

The  uncultivated  plant  of  Arabia  supplies  the  so-called  Bombc 
Senna  of  commerce,  the  true  Senna  Mekki  of  the  East  The  cultivate 
and  more  luxuriant  plant,  raised  originally  from  Arabian  seeds,  furnish< 
the  Tinnevelly  Senna  of  the  drug  market. 

1  On  the  strncture  of  the  seed,  see  Batka,  *  We  borrow  the  above  descriptioa  fira 

Pharm,  Joum,  ix.  (1860)  30.  Prof.  Oliver. 

•  Synonyms— C,  Serwa  fi,  Linn.  ;  C.  tan-  *  Synonyms— C.    Umceolaia    Koxb. ; 

eeoloUa  Nectonx ;  C7.  Unitiva  Bisch.  ;  Senna  elongata  Lem.  Lis. ;  Senna  cfficinalU  Rozl 

acuii/olia  Batka.  S.  angustifolia  Batka. 
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History — According  to  the  elaborate  researches  of  Carl  Martius,i  a 
knowledge  of  senna  cannot  be  traced  back  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
Elder  Serapion,  who  flourished  in  the  9th  or  10th  century ;  and  it  is  in 
fact  to  the  Arabian  physicians  that  the  introduction  of  the  drug  to 
Western  Europe  is  due.  Isaac  Judseus  *  who  wrote  probably  about  a.d. 
850-900  and  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  mentions  senna,  the  best  kind 
of  which  he  says  is  that  brought  &om  Mecca. 

Senna  (as  Ssinen  or  Ssenen)  is  enumerated  among  the  commodities 
liable  to  duty  at  Acre  in  Palestine  at  the  close  of  the  12th  century.^ 
In  France  in  1542,  a  pound  of  senna  was  valued  in  an  official  tariff^  at 
15  sols,  the  same  price  as  pepper  or  ginger. 

The  Arabian  and  the  mediaeval  physicians  of  Europe  used  both  the 
pods  and  leaves,  preferring  however  the  former.  The  pods  (Folliculi 
Sinned)  are  still  employed  in  some  countries. 

Coma  obovcUa  CoU.^  was  the  species  first  known  to  botanists,  and  it 
was  even  cultivated  in  Italy  for  medicinal  use  during  the  first  half  of 
the  16th  century.  Hence  the  term  Italian  Senna  used  by  Gerarde  and 
others. 

Production — According  to  Nectoux,*  whose  observations  relate  to 
Nubia  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  peasants  make  two  senna 
harvests  annually,  the  first  and  more  abundant  being  at  the  termination 
of  the  rains, — that  is  in  September ;  while  the  other,  which  in  dry 
seasons  is  almost  ni/,  takes  place  in  April. 

The  gathering  consists  in  simply  cutting  down  the  shrubs,  and 
exposing  them  on  the  rocks  to  the  burning  sun  till  completely  dry. 
The  drug  is  .then  packed  in  bags  made  of  palm  leaves  holding  about  a 
quintal  each,  and  conveyed  by  camels  to  Es-souan  and  Darao,  whence  it 
is  transported  by  water  to  Cairo.  By  many  travellers  it  is  stated  that 
Senna  jebeli  i.e.  mountain  senna,  {0,  acutifolia)  finds  its  way  to  the 
ports  of  Massowah  and  Suakin,  and  thence  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

Cassia  obovata  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Senna  baladi,  i.e.  indi- 
genous or  vnld  senna,  grows  in  the  fields  of  durra  {Sorghum)  at  Kamak 
and  Luxor,  and  in  the  time  of  Nectoux  was  held  in  such  small  esteem 
that  it  fetched  but  a  quarter  the  price  of  the  Senna  jebeli  brought 
by  the  caravans  of  Nubia  and  the  Bisharrin  Arabs.  It  is  not  now 
collected. 

Description — Three  kinds  of  seima  are  distinguished  in  English 
commerce : — 

1.  Alexandrian  Senna — This  is  furnished  by  Cassia  a^mtifolia 
and  is  imported  in  large  bales.  It  used  formerly  always  to  arrive  in  a 
very  mixed  and  dirty  state,  containing  in  addition  to  leaflets  of  senna, 


^  Venueh  einer  Monographie  der  Sennet' 
Wfi««r,  Leipz.,  1867. 

'  Opera  Omnia,  Lugd.,  1515,  lib.  2  Prac- 
ticei,c89. 

'  Ruueil  dee  Historiens  des  Croisades,  Lois, 
^  (1843)  177. 

*  FontaDon,  Edicts   et    Ordonnances   des 
^de  France,  ed.  2,  ii.  (1585)  349. 

It  is  a  glaacous  shrub  with  obovifte 
w*fleta,  broaSy  rounded  and  mucronulate, 
wnifona  legume  terminated  by  persistent 
*tyle,  and  marked  along  the  middle  of  each 


valve  by  a  aeries  of  crest-shaped  ridgM 
corresponding  to  the  seeds.  It  is  moro 
widely  distributed  in  the  Nile  re^on  than 
the  other  specias,  and  is  also  found  in 
India  and  (naturalized)  in  the  West  Indies. 
Its  leaflets  (also  pods)  may  occasionally  be 
picked  out  of  Alexandrian  Senna. 

'  Voyage  dans  la  Haute  Egypte  .  .  avec 
des  ob^Tvaiions  sur  les  diverses  espiees  de 
SttU  qui  sotU  ripandues  dans  le  commerce, 
Paris,  1808.  foL 
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a  variable  proportion  of  leafstalks  and  broken  twigs,  pods  and  flowers ; 
besides  which  there  was  almost  invariably  an  accompaniment  of  the 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  of  Solenostefmma  Argel  Hayne  (p.  194),  not  tc 
mention  seeds,  stones,  dust  and  heterogeneous  rubbish.  Such  a  dni{ 
required  sifting,  fanning  and  picking,  by  which  most  of  these  impuritief 
could  be  separated,  leaving  only  the  senna  contaminated  with  leaves  oi 
argel.  But  Alexandrian  Senna  has  of  late  been  shipped  of  much  bettei 
quality.  Some  we  have  recently  seen  (1872)  was,  as  taken  from  th< 
original  package,  wholly  composed  of  leaflets,  of  C.  acutifolia  in  a  well- 
preserved  condition ;  and  even  the  lower  qualities  of  senna  are  nevei 
now  contaminated  with  argel  to  the  extent  that  was  usual  a  fe¥ 
years  ago. 

The  leaflets  the  general  form  of  which  has  already  been  describee 
(p.  190)  are  f  to  1^  inches  long,  rather  stiff  and  brittle,  generally  a  litil< 
incurled  at  the  edges,  conspicuously  veined,  the  midrib  being  oftei 
brown.  Ttey  are  covered  with  a  very  short  and  fine  pubescence  whicl 
is  most  dense  on  the  midrib.  The  leaves  have  a  peculiar  opaque,  ligh 
yellowish  green  hue,  a  somewhat  agreeable  tea-like  odour,  and  i 
mucilaginous,  not  very  marked  taste,  which  however  is  sickly  anc 
nauseous  in  a  watery  infusion. 

2.  Arabian,  Moka,  Bombay  or  East  Indian  Senna — This  dru( 
is  derived  from  Cassia  angiLstifolia,  and  is  produced  in  Southern  Arabia 
It  is  shipped  from  Moka,  Aden  and  other  Eed  Sea  ports  to  Bombay 
and  thence  reaches  Europe. 

Arabian  senna  is  usually  collected  and  dried  without  care,  and  is 
mostly  an  inferior  commodity,  fetching  in  London  sometimes  as  low  a 
price  as  ^  to  |<i.  per  lb.  Yet  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  it  is  nevei 
adulterated,  but  consists  wholly  of  senna  leaflets,  often  brown  and 
decayed,  mixed  with  flowers,  pods,  and  stalks.  The  leaflets  have  the 
form  already  described  (p.  190) ;  short  adpressed  hairs  are  often  visible 

*  on  their  under  surface. 

# 

3,  Tinnevelly  Senna — Derived  from  the  same  species  as  the  last, 
but  from  the  plant  cultivated  in  India,  and  in  a  state  of  far  greatei 
luxuriance  than  it  exhibits  in  the  drier  regions  of  Arabia  where  it 
grows  wild.  It  is  a  very  superior  and  carefully  collected  drug,  consisting 
wholly  of  the  leaflets.  These  are  lanceolate,  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  oi 
a  yellowish  green  on  the  upper  side,  of  a  duller  tint  on  the  under 
glabrous  or  thinly  pubescent  on  the  tinder  side  with  short  adpressed 
hairs.  The  leaflets  are  less  rigid  in  texture  than  those  of  Alex- 
andrian senna,  and  have  a  tea-lSce,  rather  fragrant  smell  with  but 
little  taste. 

Tinnevelly  senna  has  of  late  fallen  off  in  size,  and  some  receni 
'  importations  (July,  1873)  were  not  distinguishable  from  Arabian  senna 
except  from  having  been  more  carefully  prepared.  The  drug  is  general!} 
shipped  from  Tuticorin  in  the  extreme  south  of  India. 

Chemical  Composition — The  analysis  of  senna  with  a  view  t( 
the  isolation  of  its  active  principle  has  engaged  the  attention  of  nume 
rous  chemists,  but  as  yet  the  results  of  their  labours  are  not  quitt 
satisfactory. 

Ludwig  (1864)  treated  an  alcoholic  extract  of  senna  with  charcoal 
and  obtained  from  the  latter  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol  two  bittei 
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piincipleSy  Sennacrol,  soluble  in  ether,  and  Sennapicrin,  not  dissolved  by 
ether. 

Dragendorff  ^  and  Kubly  (1866)  have  shown  the  active  substance  of 
^ua  to  be  a  colloid  body,  easily  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  strong 
idcohoL  ^hen  a  syrupy  aqueous  extract  of  senna  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  mucilage  thus  thrown  down  has  been 
removed,  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  alcohol  occasions  the  fall 
of  a  dark  brown,  almost  tasteless,  easily  alterable  substance,  which  is 
indued  with  purgative  propertiea  It  was  further  shown  that  this 
precipitate  was  a  mixture  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  a  peculiar  acid.  The  last  named,  separated  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  has  been  called  Cathartic  Add ;  it  is  a  black  substance  which  in 
the  mouth  is  at  first  insipid,  but  afterwards  tastes  acid  and  somewhat 
astringent  In  water  or  strong  alcohol  it  is  almost  insoluble,  and  entirely 
80  in  ether  or  chloroform ;  but  it  dissolves  in  warm  dilute  alcohol  From 
thia  solution  it  is  precipitable  by  many  acids,  but  not  by  tannic. 
Cathartic  acid  is  dissolved  by  alkalis  or  their  carbonates  (in  the  latter 
case  with  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid)  forming  a  dark  solution  from 
which  it  may  be  precipitated  unaltered  by  an  acid.  The  neutral 
ammoniacal  solution  affords  precipitates  with  salts  of  lead  or  silver,  from 
which  Dragendorff  and  Kubly  have  deduced  for  the  acid  the  formula 
C^H**K)®*N*S,  which  in  our  opinion  is  inadmissible. 

Groves  *  in  1868,  unaware  of  the  researches  of  Dragendorff  and 
Kubly,  arrived  at  similar  results  as  these  chemists,  and  proved  con- 
dusively  that  a  cathartate  of  ammonia  possesses  in  a  concentrated  form 
the  purgative  activity  of  the  original  drug. 

The  exactness  of  the  chief  facts  relative  to  the  solubility  in  weak 
alcohol  of  the  active  principle  of  senna  set  forth  by  the  said  chemists, 
was  also  remarkably  supported  by  the  long  practical  experience  of  TL 
andH.  Smith  of  Edinburgh.' 

When  cathartic  acid  is  boiled  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
is  resolved  into  sugar  and  Cathartogmic  Add, 

The  alcoholic  solution  from  which  the  cathartates  have  been  separated, 
contains  a  yellow  colouring  matter  which  was  called  Ch/rysoretin  by  Bley 
ind  Diesel  (1849),  but  identified  as  Chryaophan^  by  Martins,  Batka 
uid  others.  Dragendorff  and  Kubly  regard  the  identity  of  the  two 
mbstances  as  doubtful 

The  same  alcoholic  solution  which  contains  the  yellow  colouring 
tnatter  just  described,  also  holds  dissolved  a  sugar  which  has  been  named 
CaOuiTU>'mannite.  It  forms  warty  crystals,  is  not  susceptible  of  alcoholic 
fermentation,  and  does  not  reduce  alkaline  cupric  tartrate.  The  formula 
assigned  to  it  is  C**H**0». 

Senna  contains  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids  with  traces  of  malic  acid. 
The  large  amount  of  ash,  9  to  12  per  cent.,  consisting  of  earthy  and 
Alkaline  carbonates,  also  indicates  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  organic  acids. 

Commerce — Alexandrian  Senna,  the  produce  of  Nubia  and  the 
regions  further  south,  was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  Egyptian  Govem- 

*  fkaroL  ZeOsehr.  f.  Ilussland,  iv.  (1866)  *  Phann.  Jaum.  x.  (1869)  196. 

*»  4«5  ;  tn  abrtract  in  Wittstein's  VierUl-  »  Ibid.  316. 

<ikrmkrifl  zyI.  (1867)  92,  and  in  GmeUn's  *  See  Art  Radix  Rhei. 
Cf^mi^^  xviii  (1871)  240. 
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ment,  the  enjoyment  of  which  was  granted  to  individuals  in  return  for 
a  stipulated  payment :  hence  it  was  known  in  continental  trade  as 
Sini  de  la  palte,  while  the  depots  were  termed  paltes  and  those  vho 
farmed  the  monopoly  paltiers}  All  this  has  long  been  abolished,  and 
the  trade  is  now  free,  the  drug  being  shipped  from  Alexandria. 

Arabian  senna  is  brought  into  commerce  by  way  of  Bombay.  The 
quantity  of  senna  imported  thither  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Aden  in  the 
year  1871-72  was  4,195  cwt.,  and  the  quantity  exported  during  the 
same  period,  2,180  cwt.* 

Uses — Senna  leaves  are  extensively  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
purgative. 

Adulteration — ^The  principal  contamination  to  which  senna  is  at 
present  liable,  arises  from  the  presence  of  the  leaves  of  SolenosUmm 
Argel  Hayne,  a  plant  of  the  order  Asdepiadece,  2  to  3  feet  high,  growing 
in  the  arid  valleys  of  Nubia.  Whether  these  leaves  are  used  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  adulteration,  or  under  the  notion  of  improving  the 
drug,  or  in  virtue  of  some  custom  or  prejudice,  is  not  very  evident.  It 
is  certain  however  that  druggists  have  been  found  who  preferred  senna 
that  contained  a  good  percentage  of  argel. 

Nectoux,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  exact  account  of  the  argel  plant,' 
describes  it  as  never  gathered  with  the  senna  by  accident  or  carelessness, 
but  always  separately.  In  fact  he  saw  both  at  Esneh  and  Phile,  the 
original  bales  of  argel  as  well  as  those  of  senna :  and  at  Boulak  neai 
Cairo  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  argel  used  to  be 
regularly  mixed  with  senna  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four. 

The  leaves  of  argel  after  a  little  practice  are  very  easily  recognized: 
but  their  complete  separation  from  senna  by  hand-picking  is  a  tedious 
operation.  They  are  lanceolate,  equal  at  the  base,  of  the  same  size  u 
senna  leaflets  but  often  larger,  of  a  pallid,  opaque,  grejdsh-green,  rigid 
thick,  rather  crumpled,  wrinkled  and  pubescent,  not  distinctly  veined 
They  have  an  unmistakeably  bitter  taste.  The  small,  white,  star-lik( 
flowers,  or  more  often  the  flower  buds,  in  dense  corymbs  are  found  ii 
plenty  in  the  bales  of  Alexandrian  senna.  The  slender,  pear-shapet 
follicles,  when  mature  IJ^  inches  long,  with  comose  seeds  are  less  frequeni 
It  has  been  shown  by  Ghristison  ^  that  argel  leaves  administered  ft 
se,  have  but  a  feeble  purgative  action  though  they  occasion  griping.  1 
is  plain  therefore  that  their  admixture  with  senna  should  be  deprecate< 

The  leaves  or  leaflets  of  several  other  plants  were  formerly  mixe 
occasionally  with  senna,  as  those  of  the  poisonous  Cariaria  myrti/olia  I 
a  Mediterranean  shrub,  of  Colutea  arhorescens  L.,  a  native  of  Central  an 
Southern  Europe,  and  of  the  Egyptian  Tephrosia  Apollinea  DC.  "W 
have  never  met  with  any  of  them.^ 

^  From  the  Italian  appaltare,  to  let  or  '  Op.  cit.     (See  p.  191). 

farm:  ^  Dispensatory,  ed.  2.  1848.  850. 

'  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  "  The  reader  will  find  figures  of  the 

of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  for  1871-72,  leaves  contrasted  with  Senna  in  Perein 

pt.  u.  21.  98.  EUm.  of  Mat,  Med,  ii.  part  2  (1853)  ISM 
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FRUCTUS  CASSIiE  FISTULiE. 

Camn  Fistula;  Purging  Cassia;  F.  Casse,  Canefice^  Fruit  du  Canejici&r ; 

G.  Bohrencassie. 

Botanical  Origin — Cassia  Fistula  L.  {Cathartocarpus  Fistula  Pers., 
BadyrUdbium  Fistula  Willd.),  a  tree  indigeuous  to  India,  but  now 
cultivated  or  subspontaneous  in  Egypt,  Tropical  Africa,  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil.  It  is  from  20  to  30  feet  high  (in  Jamaica  even  50  feet)  and 
bears  long  pendulous  racemes  of  beautiful,  fragrant,  yellow  flowers. 
Some  botanists  have  established  for  this  tree  and  its  near  allies  a  separate 
genus,  on  account  of  its  elongated,  cylindrical,  indehiscent  legume,  but 
by  most  it  is  retained  in  the  genus  Cassia, 

History — ^The  name  Casi/i  or  Cassia  was  originally  applied  ex- 
clusively to  a  bark  related  to  cinnamon  which,  when  rolled  into  a  tube  or 
pipe,  was  distinguished  in  Greek  by  the  word  avpiry^,  and  in  Latin  by 
that  of  fistula.  Thus  Scribonius  Largus  ^  a  physician  of  Bome  during 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  visited  Britain,  a.d.  43,  uses  the  expression  "  CoMce  rufm  Jtstu- 
ImLm"  in  the  receipt  for  a  collyrium.  Galen  *  describing  the  different 
varieties  of  cassia,  mentions  that  called  Oizi^  as  being  quite  like 
cinnamon  or  even  better ;  and  also  names  a  well-known  cheaper  sort, 
having  a  strong  taste  and  odour,  which  is  called  fistula,  because  it  is 
foiled  up  like  a  tube. 

Oribasius,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  and  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  describes  Cassia  fistula  as  a  hark 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  having  pungent  and  astringent 
pioperties  {"omnes  cassias  fistuice  vires  hahent  acriter  excal/acientes  et 
^ngentes'*),  and  sometimes  used  in  the  place  of  cinnamon.* 

It  is  doubtless  the  same  drug  which  is  spoken  of  by  Alexander 
Trallianus  *  (6th  century)  as  Kaala^  avpiy^  (casia  fistula)  in  connexion 
with  costus,  pepper  and  other  aromatics ;  and  named  by  other  Greek 
writers  as  Kaala  a-vpiyya>^<;  {casta  fistularis). 

The  Cassia  Fistula  of  modem  medicine  is  noticed  by  Joannes 
Actuarius,  who  flourished  at  Constantinople  towards  the  close  of  the 
13th  century  ;  and  as  he  describes  it  with  particular  minuteness,*  it  is 
evident  that  he  did  not  consider  it  well  known.  The  drug  is  also 
mentioned  by  several  writers  of  the  school  of  Salemum.  It  was  a  familiar 
remedy  in  England  in  the  time  of  Turner,^  1568. 

The  tree  was  figured  in  1553  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Belon  who 


'  Ccmposiliones  MedicamerUorum  cap.  4. 
Met.  86. 

^DeAfUidot,  i.  c.  14. 

'  Noticed  likewise  among  the  commodities 
litble  to  duty  at  Alexandria  in  the  2nd  cen- 
^.— Tincent,  Commerce  of  the  Ancients, 
ii.712. 

*  Fkysjca  Hildegardis,  Argent.  1533.  227. 

'  Ubh  xii.  J.  Guinterio  inlerprete,  Basil., 
1556.  lib.  vii.  c.  8. 

• "  Qnemadmodam  si  ventrem  moUire 
writ  animns,  pnaui,  et  prmcipub  Daoiaa- 


cena  adjicimns,  &t<me  qoippiam  feii  nigrs 
nominatse  casise.  Est  autem  iractus  ejus 
fistidosus  et  oblongus,  nigrum  intns  humorem 
concretum  gestans,  qui  haudquaquam  una 
continuitate  coaluit,  sed  ex  interyallo  tenui- 
bus  lignosisque  membranulis  dirimitur, 
habens  ad  speciei  propagationem  grana 
quaedam  seminalia,  sniquse  illi  quie  nobis 
innotuit,  adsimilia." — Methodus  Medendi, 
lib.  V.  c.  2. 
7  fferballf  part  8.  20. 
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met  with  it  in  the  gardens  of  Gsdro,  and  in  1592  by  Prosper  Alpini 
who  also  saw  it  in  Egypt 

Description — The  ovary  of  the  flower  is  one-celled  with  numeroi 
ovules,  which  as  they  advance  towards  maturity,  become  separated  1 
the  growth  of  intervening  septa.  The  ripe  legume  is  cylindrical,  da 
chocolate-brown,  1|  to  2  feet  long,  by  f  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  with 
strong  short  woody  stalk,  and  a  blunt  end  suddenly  contracted  into 
point.  The  fibro-vascular  column  of  the  stalk  is  divided  into  t 
broad  parallel  seams,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sutures,  running  down  t 
whole  length  of  the  pod.  The  sutures  aro  smooth,  or  slightly  striat 
longitudinally ;  one  of  them  is  formed  of  two  ligneous  bundles  coalesci 
by  a  narrow  line.  If  the  legume  is  curved,  the  ventral  suture  commor 
occupies  its  inner  or  concave  side.  The  valves  of  the  pods  aro  mark 
by  slight  transverse  depressions  (more  evident  in  small  specimei 
corresponding  to  the  internal  divisions,  and  also  by  inconspicuo 
transverse  veins. 

Each  of  the  25  to  100  seeds  which  a  legume  contains,  is  lodged  ii 
cell  formed  by  very  thin  woody  dissepiments.  The  oval,  flattish  m 
from  -A^  to  ^  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  contains 
large  embryo  whose  yellowish  veined  cotyledons  cross  diagonally, 
seen  on  transverse  section,  the  homy  white  albumen.  One  side 
marked  by  a  dark  line  (the  raphe).  A  very  slender  f unicle  attaches  t 
seed  to  the  ventral  suture. 

In  addition  to  the  seeds,  the  cells  contain  a  soft  saccharine  pi 
which  in  the  recent  state  fills  them  up,  but  in  the  imported  pods  app& 
only  as  a  thin  layer,  spread  over  the  septum,  of  a  dark  viscid  substai 
of  mawkish  sweet  taste.     It  is  this  pulp  which  is  made  use  of 
pharmacy. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  bands  above  described  runni 
along  the  whole  pod,  are  made  up  of  strong  fibro-vascular  bundles  mil 
with  sclerenchymatous  tissue.  The  valves  consist  of  parenchymat( 
cells,  and  the  whole  pod  is  coated  with  an  epidermis  exhibiting  ss 
tabular  cells,  which  are  filled  with  dark  granules  of  tannic  matter, 
few  stomata  are  also  met  with.  The  thin  brittle  septa  of  the  pod 
composed  of  long  ligneous  cells,  enclosing  here  and  there  crystals 
oxalate  of  calcium. 

The  pulp  itself,  examined  under  water,  is  seen  to  consist  of  Ic 
cells,  not  forming  a  coherent  tissue.  They  enclose  chiefly  granules 
albuminoid  matters  and  stellate  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  ' 
cell  walls,  assume  on  addition  of  iodine,  a  blue  hue  if  they  have  b 
previously  washed  by  potash  lye.  The  seeds  are  devoid  of  starch, 
yield  a  copious  amount  of  thick  mucilage,  which  surrounds  them  lil 
halo  if  they  are  macerated  in  water. 

Chemical  Composition — No  peculiar  principle  is  known  to  e 
either  in  the  woody  or  the  pulpy  portion  of  cassia  fistula.  The  j 
contains  sugar  in  addition  to  the  commonly  occurring  bodies  notices 
the  previous  section. 

Uses — The  pulp  separated  from  the  woody  part  of  the  pods 
ci-ushing  the  latter,  digesting  them  in  hot  water,  and  evaporating 
strained  liquor,  is  a  tnild  laxative  in  common  domestic  use    in 
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South  of  Europe,^  but  in  England  scarcely  ever  now  administered  except 
in  the  form  of  the  well-known  Lenitive  Electuary  {Confectio  sennce),  of 
which  it  is  an  ingredient 

Commerce — Cassia  fistula  is  shipped  to  England  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  but  chiefly  from  the  latter.  The  pulp  per  $e  has  been 
occasionally  imported,  but  it  should  never  be  employed  when  the  l^umes 
for  preparing  it  can  be  obtained. 

Substitutes — The  pods  of  some  other  species  of  Cassia  share  the 
stracture  above  described  and  have  been  sometimes  imported. 

Those  of  C.  grandis  L.  f.  (C  Brasiliana  Lamarck),  a  tree  of  Central 
America  and  Brazil,  are  of  much  larger  size,  showing  when  broken 
transverely  an  elliptic  outline,  whose  longer  diameter  exceeds  an  inch. 
The  valves  have  very  prominent  sutures  and  transverse  branching  veins. 
The  pulp  is  bitter  and  astringent. 

The  legumes  of  Cassia  moschata  H  B  K.,*  a  tree  30  to  40  feet  high, 
growing  in  New  Granada  and  known  there  as  Caflafistola  de  purgar, 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  Cassia  Fistula  L.,  except  that  they 
are  a  Uttle  smaller  and  rather  less  regularly  straight.  They  contain  a 
sweetish  astringent  pulp  of  a  bright  brown  hue.  When  crushed  and 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  they  emit  a  pleasant  odour  like 
sandal-wood.  The  pulp  is  coloured  dark  blackish  green  by  perchloride 
of  iron. 


TAMARINDI    PULPA. 

Tamarindus,  Fructus  Tamarindi;  Tamarinds;  F.  Tamarins; 

G.  Tamarinden, 

Botanical  Origin — Tamarindus  indica  L. — The  tamarind  is  a  large 
handsome  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  60  to  80  feet,  and  having  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves  of  10  to  20  pairs  of  small  oblong  leaflets,  constituting  an 
abundant  and  umbrageous  foliage.  Its  purplish  flower  buds  and  fragrant, 
red-veined,  white  blossoms,  ultimately  assuming  a  yellowish  tinge,  con- 
tribute to  its  beautiful  aspect  and  cause  it  to  be  generally  cultivated  in 
tropical  countries. 

7!  indica  appears  to  be  truly  indigenous  to  Tropical  Africa  between 
12*  N.  and  18**  S.  lat.  It  grows  not  only  in  the  Upper  Nile  regions 
(Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Abyssinia),  but  also  in  some  of  the  remotest  dis- 
teicts  visited  by  Speke,  Grant,  Kirk,  and  Stanley,  and  as  far  south 
as  the  Zambesi.  According  to  F.  von  Miiller,^  it  occurs^in  Tropical 
Australia. 

It  is  found  throughout  India,  and  as  it  has  Sanskrit  names  it  may 
even  be  really  wild  in  at  least  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  It 
grows  in  the  Indian  islands,  and  Grawfurd  ^  has  adduced  reasons  to  show 
that  it  is  probably  a  true  native  of  Java.  The  mediseval  Arabian 
authors  describe  it  as  growing  in  Yemen,  India,  and  Nigritia. 

^  Thns  there  were  imported  into  Leghorn  '  Eicposition  intercoloniale, — Notes  ntr  la 

in  1871,  103  tons  of  Coma  Fistula  and  Vigitatwn  de  VAustnUie,  Melbourne,  1866. 

Timarind*. —C7<m«*lar  Reports  1878,  part  i.  8. 

>  Hanbniy  in  Linn,    Trans,  xxiv.  161.  ^  DiO.  of  Indian  Islands^  1856.  425, 

p.  J6 ;  Pharm,  Jawm,  v.  (1864)  348. 
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The  tamarind  has  been  naturalized  in  Brazil  and  Mexico.  H 
"who  resided  in  the  latter  country  from  1571  to  1575,  speak 
**nuper  .  ,  ,  ad  eas  oras  translata*'  It  abounds  in  the  W< 
where  it  was  also  introduced  together  with  ginger  by  the  Spj 
an  early  period.  The  tree  found  in  these  islands  bears  sh 
fewer-scQded  pods  than  that  of  India,  and  hence  was  formerlj 
as  a  distinct  species,  Taraarindus  occidentalis  Gartn. 

History — The  tamarind  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  G 
Eomans;  nor  have  we  any  strong  evidence  that  the  Egypt 
acquainted  with  it,*  which  is  the  more  surprising  considering 
tree  appears  indigenous  to  the  Upper  Nile  countries,  and  tha 
is  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  in  those  regions.* 

The  earliest  mention  of  tamarind  occurs  in  the  ancient 
writings  where  it  is  spoken  of  under  several  names.*  From  th 
it  would  seem  that  the  fruit  became  known  to  the  Arabians,  \ 
it  Tamare-hindi  i.e.  Indian  Date.  Under  this  name  it  was  i 
by  Isaac  Judaeus,^  Avicenna,®  and  the  Younger  Mesue,^  an( 
Alhervi  ®  a  Persian  physician  of  the  10th  century  who  descr 
black,  of  the  flavour  of  a  Damascene  plum,  and  containing  \ 
stones. 

It  was  doubtless  from  the  Arabians  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
as  of  so  many  other  eastern  drugs,  passed  during  the  middle 
Europe  through  the  famous  school  of  Salernura.  Oxi/phcsnt 
<f>oiviKa)  and  Dadyli  acetosi  are  names  under  which  we  meet 
the  writings  of  Matthaeus  Platearius  and  Saladinus,  the  latter 
as  well  as  other  authors  of  the  period,  considered  tamarinds  ai 
of  a  wild  palm  growing  in  India. 

The  abundance  of  tamarinds  in  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and 
reported  to  Manuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1516,  in  the  lett 
apothecary  Pyres  ®  on  the  drugs  of  India.  A  correct  descripti 
tree  was  given  by  Gar9ia  d*Orta  about  fifty  years  later. 

Preparation — ^Tamarinds  undergo  a  certain  preparation  be 
brought  into  commerca 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  tree  matures  its  fruit  in  June, 
August,  and  the  pods  are  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  which  is  1 
the  fragility  of  the  outer  shell.  This  latter  which  easily  break 
the  finger  and  thumb,  is  then  removed,  and  the  pods  deprived 
fragments  are  placed  in  layers  in  a  cask,  and  boiling 
poured  over  them  till  the  cask  is  filled.  When  cool,  the  cask 
and  is  then  ready  for  sale.  Sometimes  layers  of  sugar  a 
between  the  fruits  previous  to  the  hot  syrup  being  added.^^ 

*  Nova  plantarum,  animcUium  et  mint-  *  Susruias   Ayurvedas^    ed. 

rcdium  historia,  Bomse  1651.  88.  (1844)  141,  iii.  (1850)  171. 

■  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (Ancient  Egyp-  *  Opera  Omnia,  LugcL  1515,  '. 

tians,  i.  1841,  78)  says  that  tamarind  stones  tices,  c.  41. 
have  been  found  iu  the  tombs  of  Thebes;  •  Oj^era,  Venet.  1564.  ii.  889. 

but  on  consulting  Dr.  Birch  and  the  coUec-  '  Opera,  Venet.  1561.  62. 

tions  in  the  British  Museum  we  have  ob-  '  FundamciUa  Pharmacologic 

tained  no  confirmation  of  the  fact.  mann,  Viudob.  1830,  49. 

'  Barth  speaks  of  it  as  an  invaluable  gift  ®  Joum,  dc  Soc.  Pharm.  LusiL 

of  Providence :  Beiaen  und  Entdeckungen  in  ^®  Lunan,  Hortua  Jamaicenst 

Nord'  und  Centralafriea,  Qotha  X858.  L  614;  224  ;  Macfadyen,  Flora  of  Jam 

uL  884.  400;  iv.  178.  835. 
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East  Indian  tamarinds  are  also  sometimes  preserved  with  sugar,  but 
nsnallj  they  are  exported  without  such  addition,  the  outer  shell  being 
removed  and  the  fruits  being  pressed  together  into  a  mass. 

In  the  Upper  Nile  regions  (Darfur,  Kordofan,  Sennaar)  and  in  Arabia, 

the  softer  part  of  tamarinds  is,  for  the  sake  of  greater  permanence  and 

convenience  of  transport,  kneaded  into  flattened  round  cakes,  4  to  8 

inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch  or  two  thick,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun. 

They  are  of  firm  consistence  and  quite  black,  externally  strewn  with 

hairs,  sand,  seeds  and  other  impurities ;  they  are  largely  consumed  in 

Egypt  and  Central  Africa,  and  sometimes  find  their  way  to  the  south  ot 

Europe  as  Egyptian  Tamarinds, 

Description — ^The  fruit  is  an  oblong,  or  linear  oblong,  slightly  com- 
pressed, curved  or  nearly  straight,  pendulous  legume,  of  the  thickness 
of  the  finger  and  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  supported  by  a  woody  stalk. 
It  has  a  thin  but  hard  and  brittle  outer  shell  or  epicarp,  which  does 
not  split  into  valves  or  exhibit  any  very  evident  sutures.  Within  the 
epicarp  is  a  firm,  acid,  juicy  pulp,  on  the  surface  of  which  and  starting 
from  the  stalk  are  strong  woody  ramifying  nerves ;  one  of  these  extends 
along  the  dorsal  (or  concave)  edge,  two  others  on  either  side  of  the 
ventral  (or  convex)  edge,  while  between  these  two  there  are  usually  2, 
3,  or  4  less  regular  and  more  slender  nerves, — all  running  towards  the 
apex  and  throwing  out  branching  filaments. 

The  seeds,  4  to  12  in  number,  are  each  of  them  enclosed  in  a  tough, 
memhranous  cell  (endocarp),  surrounded  by  the  pulp  (sarcocarp).  They 
are  flattened,  and  of  iiTegular  outline,  being  roundish,  ovate,  or  obtusely 
fonr-sided,  about  -^  of  an  inch  long  by  -^  thick,  with  the  edge  broadly 
keeled  or  more  often  slightly  furrowed.  The  testa  is  of  a  rich  brown, 
marked  on  the  flat  sides  of  the  seed  by  a  large  scar  or  areole,  of  rather 
duller  polish  than  the  surrounding  portion  which  is  somewhat  radially 
striated.  The  seed  is  exalbuminous,  with  thick  hard  cotyledons,  a 
short  straight  included  radicle,  and  a  plumule  in  which  the  pinnation  of 
the  leaves  is  easily  perceptible. 

Tamarinds  are  usually  distinguished  in  trade  as  West  Indian  and 
idst  Indian,  the  former  being  preserved  with  sugar,  the  latter  without. 

1.  West  Indian   Tamarinds,  Brown  or  Red  Tamarinds. — ^A 

hright  reddish-brown,  moist,  saccharine  mass  consisting  of  the  pulpy 
internal  part  of  the  fruit,  usually  unbroken,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of 
syrup.  It  has  a  very  agreeable  and  refreshing  taste,  the  natural  acidity 
of  the  pulp  being  tempered  by  the  sugar.  It  is  this  form  of  tamarinds 
that  is  usually  found  in  the  shops. 

2.  East  Indian  Tamarinds,  Black  Tamarinds. — These  differ 
from  the  last  described  in  that  they  are  preserved  without  the  use  of 
sugar.  They  are  found  in  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  firm  clammy 
hlack  mass,  consisting  of  the  pulp  mixed  with  the  seeds,  stringy  fibres 
and  some  remains  of  the  outer  shell.     The  pulp  has  a  strong  acid  taste. 

Notwithstanding  the  rather  uninviting  appearance  of  East  Indian 
tamarinds,  they  afibrd  a  good  pulp  which  may  be  satisfactorily  used 
in  making  the  Confectio  Sennce  of  pharmacy.  In  fact,  on  the  continent 
this  sort  of  tamarind  alone  is  employed  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  soft  part  of  tamarinds  condsta  q(  «b 
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tissue  of  thin-walled  cells  of  considerable  size,  which  is  traversed  by 
long  fibro-vascular  bundles.  In  the  former,  a  few  very  small  staich- 
granules  are  met  with,  and  more  numerous  crystals  which  are  pro- 
bably bitartrate  of  potassium. 

Chemical  Composition — Water  extracts  from  unsweetened  tama- 
rinds, sugar  together  with  acetic,  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  the  acids 
being  combined  for  the  most  part  with  potash.  The  neutralized  solution 
reduces  alkaline  cupric  tartrate  after  a  while  without  heat,  and  therefore 
probably  contains  grape  sugar.  On  evaporation,  cream  of  tartar  and 
sugar  crystallize  out.  The  volatile  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  the  presence 
of  which  in  the  pulp  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gorup-Besanez,  have  not 
been  met  with  by  other  chemists.  Tannin  is  absent  as  well  as  oxalic 
acid.  We  have  ascertained  that  in  East  Indian  tamarinds,  citric  acid  is 
present  in  but  small  quantity.  No  peculiar  principle  to  which  the 
laxative  action  of  tamarinds  can  be  attributed  is  known. 

The  fruit-pulp  diffused  in  water  forms  a  thick,  tremulous,  somewhat 
glutinous  and  turbid  liquid.  It  was  examined  as  early  as  the  year  1790 
by  Vauquelin  under  the  name  of  ** vegetable  jelly*'— XhQ  first  described 
among  the  pectic  class  of  bodies. 

The  hard  seeds  have  a  testa  which  abounds  in  tannin,  and  after  long 
boiling  is  easily  separated,  leaving  the  cotyledons  soft.  These  latter 
have  a  bland  mucilaginous  taste  and  are  consumed  in  India  as  food 
during  times  of  scarcity. 

Commerce — Tamarinds  are  shipped  in  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities from  several  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 

The  export  from  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  the  year  1871-72,  was 
6286  cwt.,  which  quantity  was  shipped  chiefly  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Sind,  and  ports  of  the  Hed  Sea.^ 

Uses — In  medicine,  tamarinds  are  considered  to  be  a  mild  laxative; 
they  are  sometimes  used  to  make  a  refrigerant  drink  in  fever.  In  hot 
countries,  especially  the  interior  of  Africa,  they  are  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  value  for  the  preparation  of  refreshing  beverages.  The  Black 
Tamarinds  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 


BALSAMUM  COPAIBA. 

Copaiba;  Balsam  of  Copaiba^  or  Copaiva,  Balsam  Capivi;  F.  Baume 

ou  OUo-resine  de  Copahu ;  G.  Copaiva-balsam, 

Botanical  Origin — The  drug  under  notice  is  produced  by  trees 
belonging  to  the  genus  Copaifera,  of  which  there  are  10  or  11  species, 
natives  of  the  warmer  countries  of  South  America.*  Some  are  found  in 
moist  forests,  others  exclusively  in  dry  and  elevated  situations.  They 
vary  in  height  and  size,  some  being  umbrageous  forest  trees  while  others 
have  only  the  dimension  of  shrubs ;  it  is  from  the  former  alone  that  the 
oleo-resin  is  obtained. 

^  statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  ginally  applied  to  an  oleo-resin  of  strictlT 

of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  for  1871-72,  analoKous  character, 

pt.  ii.  66.  *  Three  or  four  species  are  known  from 

'  We  see  no  good  reason  for  discardinj;  Tropical  Africa* 
ihe  popular  term  balsam^  which  was  ori- 
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The  foUowiDg  are  reputed  to  furnish  the  drug,  but  to  what  extent 
ich  contributes  is  not  fully  known. 

1.  Copaifera  officinalis  L.  {C,  Jacquini  Desf.),  a  large  tree  of  the  hot 
)a8t  region  of  New  Granada  as  far  north  as  Panama,  of  Venezuela  and 
le  island  of  Trinidad. 

2.  C.  Guianensis  Desf.,  a  tree  of  30  to  40  feet  high,  very  closely 
dated  to  the  preceding,  native  of  Surinam,  Cayenne,  also  of  the  Rio 
[egro  between  Manaos  and  Barcellos  (Spruce.)  According  to  Bentham 
t  seems  to  be  the  same  species  as  the  C.  bijuga  of  Hayne.* 

3.  G.  coriacea  Mart  (C,  cordifolia  Hayne),  a  large  tree  found  in  the 
miingas  or  dry  woods  of  the  Brazilian  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Piauhy. 

4  C  Langsdorjffii  Desf.  (C  nitida  Hayne,  C,  Sellomi  Hayne,  ?  C. 
J^ttieui  Hayne),  a  polymorphous  species,  varying  in  the  form  and  size  of 
leaflets,  and  also  in  dimensions,  being  either  a  shrub,  a  small  bushy  tree, 
)ralaige  tree  of  60  feet  high.  Bentham  admits  besides  the  type,  three  varie- 
iies :— /8.  glabra  (C.  glabra  Vogel),  7.  grandi/olia,  B,  laxa  {C,  laxa  Hayne). 

The  tree  grows  on  dry  campos,  caatingas  and  other  places  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  S.  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  Mato  Grosso,  Bahia  and  Ceard; 
it  is  therefore  distributed  over  a  vast  area.  According  to  Gardner,*  the 
Brazilian  traveller,  it  yields  an  abundance  of  balsam. 

In  addition  to  these  species,  must  be  mentioned  a  tree  described  by 
Hayne  and  commonly  cited  under  the  name  of  Copaifera  multijuga,  as 
a  special  source  of  the  drug  shipped  from  Para.*  As  its  name  implies, 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  leaflets  (6  to  10  pairs)  on  each  leaf. 
But  it  is  only  known  from  some  leaves  in  the  herbarium  of  Martius 
which  Bentham,  who  has  examined  them,  informs  us  are  unlike  those  of 
any  Copaifera  known  to  him,  though  certainly  the  leaflets  are  dotted 
with  oil-vessels  as  in  some  species.  In  the  absence  of  flowers  and 
frnits,  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  it  belongs  even  to 
the  genus  Copaifera,  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Martius  in  his  Systema 
MaUrias  Medicce  Brasiliensis  (1843)  as  a  source  of  the  drug. 

History — ^Among  the  early  notices  of  Brazil,  is  a  treatise  by  a  Portu- 
guese friar  who  had  resided  in  that  country  from  1570  to  1600.  The 
manuscript  found  its  way  to  England,  was  translated,  and  was  published 
byPurchas*  in  1625.  Its  author  notices  many  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  and  among  others  Cupayba  which  he  describes  as  a 
large  tree  from  whose  trunk,  when  wounded  by  a  deep  incision,  there 
flows  in  abundance  a  clear  oil  much  esteemed  as  a  medicine. 

Father  Acuna^  who  ascended  the  Amazon  from  Para  arriving  at 
Quito  in  1638,  mentions  that  the  country  aflfords  very  large  cassia 
fistula,  excellent  sarsapariUa,  and  the  oils  of  andirova  and  Copaiba^ 
as  good  as  balsam  for  curing  wounds. 

Piso  and  Marcgraf^  who  were  physicians  to  the  Count  of  Nassau, 


^  Hayne  (1827)  euumcrated  and  figured 
15  Bpecies,  some  of  them  fonnded  on  very 
imperfect  materials.  Bentham  in  the  Flora 
BmUiokna  of  Martius  and  £ndlicher  (fasc. 
50,  UgvminostB  ii.  1870.  pp.  239-244)  ad- 
mits  only  11,  one  of  which  is  doubtful  as  to 
the  onus. 

*  MS.  attached  to  specimens  in  the  Eew 
HeiWiiini. 

' "  Alle  Arten  geben  mehr  oder  weniger 


Balsam,  und  den  meisten  giebt  die  in  der 
Provinz  Para  vorkommende  Copaifera  muUi- 
juga."~l{ajn^,  Linncea  I  (1826)  429. 

*  Pilgrimea  and  Pilgriindgef    Lond.    iv. 
(1625)  1308. 

'^  Deseubrimiento   del   gran    Rio   de    las 
AmazonaSt  Madrid,  1641,  No.  80. 

Hist.   Nat.    Brasilicc,    1648,   Piso,    56» 
Marcgraf,  130. 
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governor  of  the  Dutch  establishments  in  Brazil,  each  give  an  acconnt  ol 
the  Copaiba  and  the  method  of  obtaining  its  oleo-resin.  The  fomei 
states  that  the  tree  grows  in  Pernambuco  and  the  island  of  Maranhon 
"whence  the  balsam  is  conveyed  in  abundance  to  Europe. 

The  drug  was  formerly  brought  into  European  commerce  by  th( 
Portuguese,  and  used  to  be  packed  in  earthen  pots  pointed  at  the  lowei 
end;  it  often  arrived  in  a  very  impure  condition.^  In  the  Londoi 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1677,  it  was  called  Balsamum  Capivi,  which  is  stil 
its  most  popular  name. 

Secretion — Karsten  states  that  he  observed  resiniferous  ducts 
frequently  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  running  through  the  whok 
stem.  He  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  cell-walls  of  the  neighbourinj 
parenchyme  are  liquefied  and  transformed  into  the  oleo-resin.*  We  an 
not  able  to  offer  any  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

Extraction — According  to  the  testimony  of  the  very  few  travellers 
who  have  given  any  account  of  the  matter,  the  balsam  is  obtained  b) 
cutting  out  a  wedge  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  near  its  base,  reaching  U 
the  very  heart.  From  this  great  wound  the  balsam  flows  usually  ii 
such  abundance  that  many  pounds  may  be  collected  in  a  few  hours.  I 
no  flow  takes  place,  the  aperture  is  closed  with  wax  or  clay,  and  reopenw 
after  the  lapse  of  some  days  when  a  copious  exudation  generally  follows 
Sometimes  the  required  cavity  is  made  by  means  of  a  large  auger. 

In  the  vessels  already  alluded  to,  the  balsam  sometimes  collects  in  &< 
large  a  quantity,  that  the  tnmk  is  unable  to  sustain  the  inward  pressure 
and  hirsts.  This  curious  phenomenon  is  thus  referred  to  in  a  lette 
addressed  to  one  of  us  by  Mr.  Spruce  : — "  I  have  three  or  four  time 
heard  what  the  Indians  assured  me  was  the  bursting  of  an  old  capivi 
tree,  distended  with  oiL  It  is  one  of  the  strange  sounds  that  some 
times  disturb  the  vast  solitudes  of  a  South  American  forest.  I 
resembles  the  boom  of  a  distant  cannon,  and  is  quite  distinct  froo 
the  crash  of  an  old  tree  falling  firom  decay  which  one  hears  no 
unfrequently." 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  known  in  l?omeo.  The  trunks  of  age< 
trees  of  Dryobalanops  aromaticacontain  large  quantities  of  oleo-resin  c 
Camphor  Oil,'  which  appears  to  be  sometimes  secreted  under  such  pi« 
sure  that  the  vast  trunk  gives  way.  "  There  is  another  sound "  saj 
Spenser  St.  John  *  "  only  heard  in  the  oldest  forests,  and  that  is  as  if 
mighty  tree  were  rent  in  twain.  I  often  asked  the  cause,  and  w( 
assured  it  was  the  camphor  tree  splitting  asunder  on  account  of  tl 
accumulation  of  camphor  in  some  particular  portion." 

Balsam  Capivi  is  collected  by  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  tl 
Orinoco  and  its  upper  affluents,  and  carried  to  Ciudad  Bolivar  (Angostura 
some  of  this  balsam  reaches  Europe  by  way  of  Trinidad.  But  it 
obtained  much  more  largely  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Casiquiari  ai 
Eio  Negro  (the  Siapa,  l9anna,  Uaupes,.&c.)  and  is  sent  down  to  Pai 
Most  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  as  the  Trombetas  ai 
Nhamunda,  likewise  furnish  a  supply.  According  to  Spruce,  in  t 
Amazon  valley  it  is  the  tall  virgin  forest,  Caag^ia^tJu  of  the  Braziliai 

1  Valmont  de  Bomare,  Did.  d* Hist.  Nat,         '  Motley  in  Hooker's  t/oum.  of  Boki% 
L  (1776)387.  iv.  (1852)201. 

•  Botaniache  Zeitung,  xv.  (1857)  816.  *  Life  in  the  ForeaU  of  Vu  Fhr  JBc 

u.  (1862)  152. 
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Mcmie  Alio  of  the  Venezuelans,  that  yields  most  of  the  oils  and  gum- 
lesins,  and  not  the  low,  dry  ccuitingas,  or  the  riparial  forests.  The 
same  observant  traveller  tells  us  that  in  Southern  Venezuela,  capivi  is 
known  only  as  d  Aceite  {the  oilf)  the  name  Balsamo  being  that  of  the 
80-called  Sassafras  Oily  obtained  from  a  species  of  Nectandra. 

Balsam   Copaiba  is   also  largely  exported  from  Maracaibo  where, 

according  to  Engel  ^  it  is  produced  by  C.  officinalis^  the  Canime  of  the 

natives. 

Description — Copaiba  is  a  more  or  less  viscid  fluid,  varying  in  tint 
from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  light  golden  brown,  of  a  peculiar  aromatic,  not 
unpleasant  odour,  and  a  persistent,  acrid,  bitterish  taste.  Para  copaiba 
newly  imported  is  sometimes  nearly  colourless  and  almost  as  fluid  as 
water.*  The  balsam  is  usually  quite  transparent,  but  there  are  varieties 
which  remain  always  opalescent.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0*940  to 
0  993,  according  as  the  drug  contains  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  vola- 
tile oil.  Copaiba  becomes  more  fluid  by  heat ;  if  heated  in  a  test-tube 
to  200"*  C.  for  some  time,  it  does  not  lose  its  fluidity  on  cooling.  It  is 
sometimes  slightly  fluorescent.  It  dissolves  in  several  times  its  weight 
of  ordinary  spirit  of  wine,  and  generally  in  all  proportions  in  absolute 
alcohol,'  acetone,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  is  perfectly  soluble  in  an 
eqnal  volume  of  benzoL  Glacial  acetic  acid  readily  dissolves  the  resin 
but  not  the  essential  oil. 

Copaiba  that  is  rich  in  resin  of  an  acid  character,  unites  with  the 
alkaline  earths  to  form  a  gradually  hardening  mass,  provided  a  small 
proportion  of  water  is  present.  Thus  8  to  16  parts  of  balsam  will 
combine  as  a  stiflT  compound  when  gently  warmed  with  1  part  of 
moistened  magnesia  ;  and  still  more  easily  with  lime  or  baryta. 

Buignet  has  first  shown  (1861)  that  copaiba  varies  in  its  optical 
power.  A  sample  from  Trinidad  examined  by  one  of  us  was  strongly 
dextrogyre,  whereas  we  found  Pari  balsam  to  be  levogyre.* 

The  Para  and  Maranham  balsams  are  regarded  in  wholesale  trade  as 
distinct  sprts,  and  experienced  druggists  are  able  to  distinguish  them 
apart  by  odour  and  appearance,  and  especially  by  the  greater  consistence 
of  the  Maranham  drug.  Maracaibo  balsam  is  reckoned  as  another 
variety,  but  is  now  rarely  seen  in  the  English  market.  West  Indian 
copaiba  is  usually  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  but  except  that  it  is 
generally  opalescent,  we  know  not  on  what  precise  grounds. 

Chemical  Composition — The  balsam  is  a  solution  of  resin  in 
voktile  oil,  and  therefore  analogous  to  the  fluid  turpentines  of  the 
Coniferce. 

The  volatile  oil,  Oleum  Copaibas,  constitutes  about  40  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  balsam,  according  to  the  age  of  the  latter  and  its  botanical  origin. 
It  has  the  composition  and  geneml  chemical  properties  of  turpentine  oil, 
but  its  boiling  point  is  245"*  C.  or  even  higher.     It  smells  and  tastes 


1  Zeitachrift  der  Ocsellscliafl  fUr  Erdkunde 
**t  Berlin,  Y.  (1870)435. 
.  '  We  saw  such  as  this  which  had  been 
imported  into  London  in  1873 ;  though  re- 
&^t^  by  the  dealers  with  suspicion,  we  are 
iM>t  of  opinion  that  it  was  sophisticated. 

Such    is    the    case    with    some    very 
Mthentic  specimens  collected  for  one  of  us 


in  Central  America  by  De  Warszewiez,  but 
other  samples  which  we  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  adulterated,  left  a  certain  amount  of 
white  residue  when  treated  with  tmee  (heir 
wtight  of  alcohol  sp.  gr.  796. 

^  Fliickigcr  in  Wiggers  and  Husemann's 
JahresberxM  for  1867,  162,  and  for  186S. 
140. 
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like  the  balsam,  and  dissolves  in  from  8  to  30  parts  of  spirit  of  wine. 
Most  samples  of  copaiba  oil  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left, 
but  in  common  with  oil  of  turpentine,  the  oil  exhibits  isomeric  modifi- 
cations differing  in  optical  as  well  as  in  other  physical  properties.  The 
sp.  gr.  varies  from  about  0*88  to  0'91. 

After  the  oil  of  copaiba  has  been  removed  by  distillation,  there  remains 
a  brittle  amorphous  resin  of  an  acid  character,  soluble  both  in  benzol 
and  amylic  alcohol,  and  yielding  only  amorphous  salts.  Sometimes 
copaiba  contains  a  small  amount  of  crystallizable  resin-acid»  as  first 
pointed  out  in  1829  by  Schweitzer.  By  exposing  a  mixture  of  9  parts 
of  copaiba  and  2  parts  of  aqueous  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0*95)  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  —  10**  C,  Schweitzer  obtained  crystals  of  the  acid  resin  termed 
Copaivic  Acid.  They  were  analysed  in  1834  by  H.  Eose,  and  exactly 
measured  and  figured  by  G.  Eose.  Hess  (1839)  showed  that  Rose's  and 
his  own  analyses  assign  to  copaivic  acid  the  formula  C^H'*0*.  It  agrees 
with  Maly*8  abietic  acid  from  colophony  in  composition,  but  not  in  any 
other  way.  Copaivic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  especially  in 
warmed  copaiba  itself ;  much  less  in  ether.  We  have  before  us  crystals, 
probably  of  copaivic  acid,  which  have  been  spontaneously  deposited  in 
an  authentic  specimen  of  the  oleo-resin  of  Copaifera  officinalis  from 
Trinidad,  which  we  have  kept  for  several  years.  The  crystals  may  be 
easily  dissolved  by  warming  the  balsam ;  on  cooling  the  liquid,  they 
again  make  their  appearance  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks.  After 
re-crystallization  from  alcohol  they  fuse  at  116—117**  C,  forming  an 
amorphous  transparent  mass  which  quickly  crystallizes  if  touched  with 
alcohol. 

An  analogous  substance,  Oxycopaivic  Add,  C^H^O^  was  examined  iii 
1841  by  H.  von  Fehling,  who  met  with  it  as  a  deposit  in  Para  Copaiba- 
And  lastly,  Strauss  (1865)  extracted  Metacopaivic  Acid,  C^H^O*,  frono- 
the  balsam  imported  from  Maracaibo.     He  boiled  the  latter  with  soda^ 
lye  which  separated  the  oil;    the  heavier  subjacent  liquid  was  thee*- 
mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  threw  down  the  salts  of  th^ 
amorphous  resin-acid,  leaving  in  solution  those  of  the  metacopaivic  acid^ 
The  latter  acid  was  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  recrystallization. 
from  alcohol.    We  succeeded  in  obtaining  metacopaivic  acid  by  washing' 
the  balsam  with  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  hydrochloric   acid.     The  precipitate   dissolved  in   dilute 
alcohol  yields  the  acid  in  small  crystals,  but  to  the  amount  of  only 
about  one  per  cent. 

These  resin-acids  have  a  bitterish  taste  and  an  acid  reaction  ;  their 
salts  of  lead  and  silver  are  crystalline  but  insoluble ;  metacopaivate  of 
sodium  may  be  ciystallized  from  its  watery  solution. 

Commerce — ^The  balsam  is  imported  in  barrels  direct  from  Para  and 
Maranham,  sometimes  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  less  often  from  Trinidad, 
Demerara,  Cartagena,  and  Angostura ;  it  is  also  shipped  from  Maracaibo 
in  Venezuela.     It  often  reaches  England  by  way  of  Havre  or  New  York 

Uses — Copaiba  is  employed  in  medicine  on  account  of  its  stimulant 
action  on  the  mucous  membranes,  more  especially  those  of  the  urino- 
genital  organs. 

Adulteration — Copaiba  is  not  unfrequently  fraudulently  tampered 
with  before  it  reaches  the  pharmaceutist ;  and  owing  to  its  naturally 
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Taiiable  oompoaition,  arising  in  part  from  its  diverse  botanical  origin,  its 
purity  is  not  always  easily  ascertained. 

The  oleo-resin  usually  dissolves  in  a  small  proportion  of  absolute 

alcohol :  should  it  refuse  to  do  so,  the  presence  of  some  fatty  oil  other 

than  castor  oil  may  be  surmised.     To  detect  an  admixture  of  this  latter, 

one  Ipart  of  the  balsam  should  be  heated  with  four  of  spirit  of  wine 

(sp.  gr.  '838).     On  cooling,  the  mixture  separates  into  two  portions,  the 

upper  of  which  will  contain  any  castor  oil  present,  dissolved  in  alcohol 

and  the  essential  oiL     On  evaporation  of  this  upper  layer,  castor  oil 

may  be  recognized  by  its  odour ;  but  still  more  positively  by  heating  it 

vidi  caustic  soda  and  lime,  when  oeuanthol  will  be  formed,  the  presence 

of  which  may  be  ascertained  by  its  peculiar  smell.     By  the  latter  test 

an  admixture  of  even  one  per  cent,  of  castor  oil  can  be  proved. 

The  presence  of  fatty  oil  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  likewise 
made  evident  by  the  greasiness  of  the  residue,  when  the  balsam  is 
deprived  of  its  essential  oil  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Tomlinson.^  that  the  figure  presented  by 
a  drop  of  copaiba  balsam  on  the  surface  of  water  is  extremely  charac- 
teristic, and  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  a  mixture  of  the  balsam 
and  castor  oiL  We  have  not  ascertained  to  what  extent  this  test  is 
capable  of  practical  application. 

The  admixture  of  some  volatile  oil  with  copaiba  can  mostly  be 
letected  by  the  odour,  especially  when  the  balsam  is  dropped  on  a  piece 
of  warmed  metal  Spirit  of  wine  may  also  be  advantageously  tried 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  dissolves  but  very  sparingly  the  volatile  oil 
i  copaiba :  the  resins  of  the  latter  are  also  not  abundantly  soluble 
in  it  Hence,  if  shaken  with  the  balsam,  it  would  remove  at  once  the 
laiger  portion  of  any  essential  oil  that  might  have  been  added.  For 
the  recognition  of  Wood  Oil  if  mixed  with  copaiba,  see  next  page, 
notel. 

Substitutes — Under  this  head  two  drugs  deserve  mention,  namely 
(hurjun  Balsam  or  Wood  Oil,  described  at  p.  81,  and 

OlexMresin  of  Hardwickia  pinnata  Roxb. — ^The  tree  which  is  of 
a  laige  size  belongs  to  the  order  Leguminosce  and  is  nearly  related  to 
Copaifera.  According  to  Beddome,*  it  is  very  common  in  the  dense 
moist  forests  of  the  South  Travancore  Ghats,  and  has  also  been  found  in 
South  Canara.  The  natives  extract  the  oleo-resin  in  exactly  the  same 
method  as  that  followed  by  the  aborigines  of  Brazil  in  the  case  of 
copaiba, — that  is  to  say,  they  make  a  deep  notch  reaching  to  the  heart 
of  the  trunk,  from  which  after  a  time  it  flows  out. 

This  oleo-resin  which  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  copaiba,  but  a  much 
darker  colour,  was  first  examined  by  one  of  us  in  1865,  having  been  sent 
6om  the  India  Museum  as  a  sample  of  Wood  Oil ;  it  was  subsequently 
forwarded  to  us  in  more  ample  quantity  by  Dr.  Bidie  of  Madras.  It  is 
a  thick,  viscid  fluid,  which,  owing  to  its  intense  tint,  looks  black  when 
seen  in  bulk  by  reflected  light ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  transparent.  Viewed  in 
a  thin  layer  by  transmitted  light,  it  is  fight  yellovrish-ffreen,  in  a  thick 
layer  vinous-red, — hence  is  dichromic.  It  is  not  fluorescent,  nor  is  it 
gdatinized  or  rendered  turbid  by  being  heated  to  130°  C,  thus  difi'ering 

^  *  fhmit.  Joum.  ▼.  (1864)  887.  495.  with  •  Flora    SylvcUica  far   Southern  Indian 

m^  Madras,  part  24  {1^11),  ^55. 
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from  Wood  Oil.*  Broughton*  who  has  investigated  it  chei 
obtained  by  prolonged  distillation  with  water  an  essential  oil 
extent  of  25  per  cent,  from  an  old  specimen,  and  of  more  than 
cent.,  from  one  recently  collected.  The  oil  was  found  to  have  tl 
composition  as  that  of  copaiba,  to  boil  at  225°  C,  and  to  rotate  th 
of  polarization  to  the  left.  The  resin  is  probably  of  two  ki 
which  one  at  least  possesses  acid  properties.  Broughton  mad< 
attempts,  but  without  success,  to  obtain  from  the  resin  crj! 
copaivic  acid. 

The  balsam  of  Rardwichia  has  been  used  in  India  for  gonorrhi 
with  as  much  success  as  copaiba. 


GUMMI  ACACIA. 

Oummi  Araincum;  Oum  Arabic  ;  F.  Gomme  Arahique;  G.  Arc 

Oummi,  Acacien-Oummi,  Kordo/an  Gummi, 

Botanical  Origin — 1.  Acacia  Verek  Guillemin  et  Perrottet^ 
tree,  not  higher  than  20  feet,  growing  abundantly  on  sandy 
Western  Africa,  chiefly  north  of  the  river  Senegal,  where  it  con 
extensive  forests.  It  is  called  by  the  negroes  Verek.  The  same 
likewise  found  in  Southern  Nubia,  Kordofan,  and  in  the  region 
Upper  Atbara  in  Eastern  Africa,  where  it  is  known  as  Hashal 
Verek  has  a  greyish  bark,  the  inner  layers  of  wliich  are  strongly 
small  yellowish  flowers  densely  arranged  in  spikes  2  to  3  inches  1( 
exceeding  the  bipinnate  leaves,  and  a  broad  legume  3  to  4  inches  in 
containing  5  to  6  seeds. 

According  to  Schweinfurth,'  it  is  this  tree  exclusively  that  yi( 
fine  white  gum  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Upper  Nile  and  es] 
of  Kordofan. 

2.  A  stenocarpa  Hochst.,  a  large  tree  of  Southern  Nub 
Abyssinia,  called  Talch,  Talha  or  Kaknd,  affords  a  brownish  gum 
which  is  extensively  collected  in  the  district  of  Gedaref,  betw 
Blue  Nile  and  the  Upper  Atbara  (about  14**  N.  lat). 

3.  A  Seyal  Delile,  var.  Fistula  {A.  Fistula  Schweinf.)  a  tree  of 
high  called  Soffar,  the  branches  of  which  are  covered  with  a  very  pale 
bark  *  beset  with  large  milk-white  spines,  many  of  which  are  ci 
dilated  at  the  base  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect.     It  grows  in  i 


^  It  may  be  further  distinguished  from 
Wood  Oil  as  weU  as  from  copaiba,  if  tested 
in  the  foUowing  simple  manner. — Put  into  a 
tube  19  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
one  drop  of  the  oleo-resin,  and  shake  them 
together.  Then  add  one  dnip  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric 
(1'42)  acids.  After  a  little  agitation  the 
appearance  of  the  respective  mixtures  will  be 
as  follows : — 

Copaiba — Colour  faint  reddwh-brown,  with 
deposit  of  resin  on  sides  of  tube. 

IFood  Oil — Colour  intense  purplish-red, 
becoming  violet  after  some  minutes. 

Oleo-resin  of  Hardwickia — No  perceptible 
alteration ;  the  mixture  pale  greenish  yellow. 

Bf  this  teat  the  presence  in  copaiba  of 


one-eighth  of  its  volume  of  Wood  0 
easily  shown. 

■  Beddoroe,  op.  cit. 

'  AufzShlung  und  Besckreibung 
cien-Arten  des  Nilgebiets. — JAniuEa 
308-376,  with  21  plates.  Schw( 
observations  are  strongly  confirm 
recent  account  of  the  commerce  of 
in  the  Zeitschrift  f.  Erdkwide,  i 
474.  Wo  have  adopted  in  the  i 
species  the  views  talcen  by  Olive 
Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  ii.  (1871) 

*  The  outer  bark  of  the  yoimgest 
is  of  a  rusty  tint  as  in  the  commoc 
A.  Seyal,  but  it  soon  exfoliates  1« 
branches  nearly  white. 
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and  Southern  Nubia,  producing  an  inferior  brownish  gum  of  the  same 
description  as  the  preceding. 

4  -4.  araWca  Willd.  {A.  vera  Willd.,  A.  nUotiea  Delile).  This  tree  under 

the  form  described  by  Delile  as  A.  nilotica,  distinguished  by  having  the 

legumes  glahrous  instead  of  tamentose,  is  largely  planted  in  the  valley  of 

the  Nile  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  where  it  is  known 

by  the  name  of  Sant.     On  the  banks  of  the  White  and  Blue  Nile  and 

in  Southern  Nubia,  it  occurs  in  primaeval  forests.     Schweinfurth,  who 

legards  it  as  a  distinct  species,  states  that  it  affords  a  very  scanty  amount 

of  gum,  which  though  collected  for  use  in  the  country,  is  nowhere  an 

article  of  trade. 

The  tree  is  widely  distributed  in  Africa,  occurring  on  the  west  side 
from  Sen^ambia  and  the  Niger  to  Angola ;  and  on  the  east  from  the 
valley  of  the  NQe  to  Abyssinia,  Mozambique  and  Natal.*  It  is  supjwsed 
to  be  the  source  of  the  gum  exported  from  Fezzan  and  Morocco. 

A.  arabica  is  the  Kikar  of  the  Punjab,  the  Bahvl  or  BaJmr  of  Central. 
India.  Cultivated  or  self-sown,  it  is  found  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula,  excepting  the  most  humid  coast-regions,  and  the  extreme 
north-west  beyond  the  Jhelam,  where  the  winter  frost  is  too  severe.  In 
some  districts  of  Sindh  and  Guzerat  where  it  forms  entire  forests,  the 
tree  supports  the  lac-insect.  Gum  is  abundantly  exuded  from  its  bark, 
and  with  that  of  other  trees,  forms  a  portion  of  the  East  India  Oum 
Arabic  of  commerce.* 

5.  A,  horrida  Willd.  {A.  Capensis  Burch.)  a  large  tree,  the  Doorriboom, 
WiUedoom  or  Karrddoom  of  the  Cape  colonists,  is  the  well-ascertained 
source  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  South  African  gum  arabic.     It  is  the 

commonest  tree  of  the  lonely  deserts  of  South  Africa. 

•  

A,pycnantha  Benth. ;  A.  decurrens  Willd.  {A.  moUissima  Willd.),  the 
Slaek  or  Green  Wattle-tree  of  the  colonists  ;  A,  dealhata  Link,  the  Silver 
Wattle ;  and  A,  homalophylla  A.  Cunn.,  are  the  trees  which  furnish  the 
pun  arabic  of  Australia.* 

History — The  history  of  this  drug  carries  us  back  to  a  remote  anti- 
quity. The  Egytian  fleets  brought  gum  from  Arabia  as  early  as  the  17th 
century  b.c.  Thus  in  the  treasury  of  king  Rhampsinit  (Ramses  III.)  at 
Medinet  Abu,  there  are  representations  of  gum-trees,  together  with  heaps 
of  gnm.  The  symbol  used  to  signify  gum,  is  read  Kami-en-jpunt,  i.e.  gum 
from  Arabia,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Egyptian  inscriptions ; 
sometimes  mention  is  made  of  gum  from  Canaan.  The  word  kami  is  the 
original  of  the  Greek  KOfjLfn,  whence  through  the  Latin  our  own  word  gum.'^ 

The  Egyptians  used  gum  largely  in  painting :  an  inscription  exists 
which  states  that  in  one  particular  instance  a  solution  of  kami  (gum)  was 
iwed  to  render  adherent  the  mineral  pigment  called  cJiesteb,^  the  name 
applied  to  lapis  lazuli  or  to  a  glass  coloured  blue  by  cobalt. 


As  Tar.  $,  Krattsaiana  Benth. — Harvey 
ttdSonder,  Flar.  Capens,  ii.  (1861-2)  281. 

'  Brandis,  Forest  Flora  of  North-  Western 
^Central  India,  Lond.  1874. 181.— It  must 
oowever  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  pro* 
Pj^n  of  the  gum  shipped  from  fiombay  is 
w«Woduce  of  Eastern  Africa. 

'Victorian  Exhibition,  1861.— Report  on 
^|mb  8.  (Indigenous  Vegetable  Substances), 
Melbourne,  1862,  68. 


*  We  have  to  thank  Professor  Diimichen 
for  most  of  the  information  relating  to 
Eg3rpt,  which  may  be  partly  found  in  his 
own  works,  and  partly  in  those  of  Brugsch, 
Ebers,  and  Lepsius. 

'  Lepsius,  Abhandl.  der  AkademU  der 
Wissenseh,  zu  Berlin  for  1871,  n.  77.  126. 
Metalle  in  den  Aegyptischen  Inscnriften. 
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Turning  to  the  Greeks,  we  find  that  Theophrastus  in  the  3rd  and 
4th  century  B.C.  mentioned  Kofi/ii  as  a  product  of  the  Egyptian ''Aicayfti,  of 
which  tree  there  was  a  forest  in  the  Thebais,  of  Upper  Egypt.  Strabo 
also,  in  describing  the  district  of  Arsinoe,  the  modem  Fay&m,  says  that 
gum  is  got  from  the  forest  of  the  Thebaic  akanthe. 

Celsus  in  the  1st  century  mentions  Oummi  cLcarUhinum  ;  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  also  describe  Egyptian  gum,  which  the  latter  values  at  3 
denarii  [2s.]  per  lb. 

Gum  was  employed  by  the  Arabian  physicians  and  by  those  of  the 
school  of  Salerno,  yet  its  utility  in  medicine  was  but  little  appreciated, 
and  its  value  in  the  arts  quite  ignored  until  a  much  later  period.  During 
the  middle  ages,  the  small  supplies  that  reached  Europe  were  procured 
through  the  Italian  traders,  from  Egypt  and  Turkey.  Thus  P^lotti* 
who  wrote  a  work  on  commerce  about  A.D.  1340,  speaks  of  gum  arabic  as 
one  of  the  drugs  sold  at  Constantinople  by  the  pound,  not  by  the  quirUd, 
Again  in  a  list  of  drugs  liable  to  duty  at  Pisa  in  1305,'  and  in  a  similar 
list  relating  to  Paris  in  1349,^  we  find  mention  of  gum  arabic,  It  is 
likewise  named  by  Pasi,*  in  1521,  as  an  export  from  Venice  to  London. 

Gum  also  reached  Europe  from  Western  Africa,  with  which  r^on 
the  Portuguese  had  a  direct  trade  as  early  as  1449. 

Production — Respecting  the  origin  of  gum  in  the  tribe  Acaciea,  no 
observations  have  been  made  similar  to  those  of  U.  von  Mohl  on  traga- 
canth. 

It  appears  that  gum  generally  exudes  from  the  trees  spontaneously, 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  wounding  the  bark  superfluous.  The 
Somali  tribes  of  East  Africa  however,  are  in  the  habit  of  promoting  the 
outflow  by  making  long  incisions  in  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  tree.* 
In  Kordofan  the  lumps  of  gum  are  broken  off  with  an  axe,  and  collected 
in  baskets. 

The  most  valued  product  called  Hashabi  gum,  from  the  province  of 
Dejara  in  Kordofan,  is  sent  northward  from  Bara  and  El  Obeid  to 
Dabbeh  on  the  Nile,  and  thence  down  the  river  to  Egypt ;  or  it  reaches 
the  White  Nile  at  Mandjara. 

A  less  valuable  gum  known  as  Hashabi  el  Jesire,  comes  from  Sennaar 
on  the  Blue  Nile;  and  a  still  worse  from  the  barren  table-land  of 
Takka,  lying  between  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Atbara  and  Mareb;  and  from  the  highlands  of  the  Bisharrin  Arabs 
between  Khartum  and  the  Red  Sea.  This  gum  is  transported  by  way  of 
Elhartum  or  El  Mekheir  (Berber),  or  by  Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea.  Hence, 
the  worst  kind  of  gum  is  known  in  Egypt  as  Samagh  Savakumi  (Suakin 
Oum). 

According  to  Munzinger,  a  better  sort  of  gum  is  produced  along  the 
Samhara  coast  towards  Berbera,  and  is  shipped  at  Massowa.  Some  of 
it  reaches  Egypt  by  way  of  Jidda,  which  town  being  in  the  district  of 
Arabia  called  the  Hejaz,  the  gum  thence  brought  receives  the  name  of 
Samagh  Hejazi  ;  it  is  also  called  Jiddah  or  Gedda  Gum.     The  gums  of 

^  Delia  Decima  e  di  varie  aUre  gravezze  '  Ordonnanees  de  Sois  de  France,  ii,  (1729) 

imposU  dal  eommvne  di  Firemen  iii.  (1766)      318. 
18.  *  Tariffa  de  pesi  e  misure.  Tenet.  1521. 

*  Bonaini,   StatrUi  inedUi  della  ciUd  di      204. 
Pisa,  Firenze,  iiL  (1857)  106.  114.  ^  YaughaD    (Drugs    of    Aden),    Fharm. 

Joum,  xii.  (1858)  226. 
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\  Berbera  and  the  Somali  country  about  Gardafui,  are  shipped  to 
n,  or  direct  to  Bombay.  A  little  gum  is  collected  in  Southern 
t)ia,  but  the  quantity  is  said  to  be  insignificant.^ 
[n  the  French  colony  of  Senegal,  gum,  which  is  one  of  its  principal 
iuctions,  is  collected  chiefly  in  the  country  lying  north  of  the  river, 
he  Moors  who  exchange  it  for  European  commodities.  The  gather- 
commences  after  the  rainy  season  in  November  when  the  wind 
ns  to  set  from  the  desert,  and  continues  till  the  month  of  July, 
gum  is  shipped  for  the  most  part  to  Bordeaux.  The  quantity 
orted  into  France  in  1870  from  Senegal,  was  2,862,669  kUo. 
r,116  cwt),  value  5,439,076  francs «  (£217,563). 

Description — Gum  arabic  does  not  exhibit  any  very  characteristic 
OS  like  those  observable  in  gum  tragacanth.  The  finest  white  gum 
^ordofan,  which  is  that  most  suitable  for  medicinal  use,  occurs  in 
ps  of  various  sizes  from  that  of  a  walnut  downwards.  They  are 
idy  of  ovoid  or  spherical  form,  rarely  vermicular,  with  the  surface  in 
onbroken  masses,  rounded, — in  the  fragments,  angular.  They  are 
'ersed  by  numerous  fissures,  and  break  easily  and  with  a  vitreous 
ture.  The  interior  is  often  less  fissured  than  the  outer  portion.  At 
"  C.  the  cracks  increase,  and  the  gum  becomes  extremely  friable, 
moist  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  about  6  per  cent,  of  water. 
The  finest  gum  arabic  is  perfectly  clear  and  colourless ;  inferior 
Js  have  a  brownish,  reddish  or  yellowish  tint  of  greater  or  less 
tnsity,  and  are  more  or  less  contaminated  with  accidental  impurities 
li  as  bark.  The  finest  white  gum  turns  black  and  assumes  an 
)7Teumatic  taste,  when  it  is  kept  for  months  at  a  temperature  of 
at  98**  C,  either  in  an  open  vessel,  or  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  after 
ing  been  previously  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  or  not. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  gum  deviates  the  plane  of  polarization  5* 
lie  left  in  a  column  50  mm.  long ;  but  after  being  long  kept,  it 
)mes  strongly  acid,  the  gum  having  been  partly  converted  into  sugar, 
its  optical  properties  are  altered.  An  alkaline  solution  of  cupric 
rate  is  not  reduced  by  solution  of  gum  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  unless 
mtains  a  somewhat  considerable  proportion  of  sugar,  extractable  by 
hoi,  or  a  fraudulent  admixture  of  dextrin. 

We  found  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  purest  pieces  of  colourless  gum  dried  in 
air  at  15**  C,  to  be  1*487  ;  but  it  increases  to  1*525,  if  the  gum  is 
d  at  100^'■ 

Fhe  foregoing  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  fine  white  gum  of  Kordofan, 
Picked  Twrkey  Ghim  or  White  Sennaar  Qwm,  of  druggists.  The  other 
5  which  are  met  with  in  the  London, market  are  the  following: — 

I.  Senegal  Gum — As  stated  above,  this  gum  is  an  important  item 
lie  French  trade  with  Africa,  but  it  is  not  much  used  in  England, 
colour  is  usually  yellowish  or  somewhat  reddish,  and  the  lumps, 
jh  are  of  large  size,  are  often  elongated  or  vermicular.  Moreover 
gal  gum  never  exhibits  the  numerous  fissures  seen  in  Kordofan 
,  so  that  the  masses  are  much  firmer  and  less  easilv  broken.  In 
y  other  respect,  whether  chemical  or  optical,  we  find    Senegal  gum 

'anffhan,  Lc*  '  FlUckiger,  in  the  JdhresberidU  of  Wig- 

''(Meau  ffitUral  du   Commerce  de    la      gen  and  Hnaemann,  1869. 149. 
«,  1870,  pablished  1S72. 
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uud  KorUofau  gum  to  be  identical ;  and  the  two,  notwithstanding  their 
diifei't^ut  a^peairauce,  are  produced  by  one  and  the  same  species  of 
Acacic^  uwuoly  Acacia  Verek. 

^,  ASiMiJtiM  Gum,  Talca  or  Talha  Chmiy  yielded  by  Acacia  steruh 
ca/yo,  the  Talck  or  Talfia  of  the  ^jabs,  and  by  A,  Seyal  var.  Fisttda,  is 
I'ouuu'kable  for  its  brittleness,  which  occasions  much  of  it  to  arrive  in  the 
uuu'ket  iu  a  semi-pulverulent  state.  It  is  a  mixture  of  nearly  colourless 
aud  of  brownish  gum,  with  here  and  there  pieces  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown.  Large  tears  have  a  dull  opaque  look,  by  reason  of  the  innumer- 
able minute  fissures  which  penetrate  the  rather  bubbly  mass.  It  is 
imported  from  Alexandria. 

3.  Morocco  J  Mogador  or  Brown  Barbary  Gum — consists  of  tears 
of  moderate  size,  often  vermiform,  and  of  a  rather  uniform,  light,  dusky 
brown  tint.  The  tears  which  are  internally  glassy  become  cracked  on 
the  surface  and  brittle  if  kept  in  a  warm  room;  they  are  perfectly 
soluble  in  water. 

Gums  of  various  kinds,  including  the  resin  Sandrac,  were  exported 
from  Morocco  in  the  year  1872  to  the  extent  of  5110  cwt,  a  quantity 
much  below  the  average.^ 

4.  Cape  Gum — ^This  gum  which  is  uniformly  of  an  amber  brown, 
is  produced  in  plenty  in  the  Cape  Colony,  as  a  spontaneous  exudation  of 
Acacia  horrida  WiUd.  The  Blue  Book  of  the  Cape  Colony  published  in 
1873,  states  the  export  of  gum  in  1872,  as  101,241  lb. 

6.  E€L8t  India  Gum — ^The  best  qualities  consist  of  tears  of  various 
sizes,  sometimes  as  large  as  an  egg,  internally  transparent  and  vitreous, 
of  a  pale  amber  or  pinkish  hue,  completely  soluble  in  water.  This  gum 
is  largely  shipped  from  Bombay,  but  is  almost  wholly  the  produce  of 
Africa ;  the  imports  into  Bombay  from  the  Bed  Sea  ports,  Aden  and  the 
African  Coast  in  the  year  1872-73,  were  14,352  cwt.  During  the  same 
year  the  shipments  from  Bombay  to  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted  to 
4,561  cwt^ 

6.  Australian  Gum,  Wattle  Gum — This  occurs  in  large  hard 
globular  tears  and  lumps,  occasionally  of  a  pale  yellow,  yet  more  often  of 
an  amber  or  of  a  reddish-brown  hue.  It  is  transparent  and  entirely 
soluble  in  water ;  the  mucilage  is  strongly  adhesive,  and  said  to  be  less 
liable  to  crack  when  dry  than  that  of  some  other  gums.  The  solution, 
especially  that  of  the  darker  and  inferior  kinds,  contains  a  little  tannin 
evidently  derived  from  the  very  astringent  bark  which  is  often  attached 
to  the  gum.  A  variety  of  Australian  Gum,  unknown  to  us,  is  described 
as  having  "  an  amorphous  white  appearance,"  owing  to  the  infinite  multi- 
tude of  cracks  with  which  the  tears  are  intersected. 

Chemical  Characters  and  Composition — At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures gum  dissolves  very  slowly  and  without  aiSFecting  the  thermo- 
meter in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  forming  a  thick,  glutinous,  slightly 
opalescent  liquid,  having  a  mawkish  taste  and  decidedly  acid  reaction.' 

^  ConnUar  Reports,  August,  1873.  91 7.  which  was  glairy,  like  the  mucilage  of  mazsh* 

*  StaUmefU  of  the  Tnuie  and  Navigation  maUow,  but  iu  no  other  respect  could  we 

qf  tJu  Presidency  of  Bombay  for  1872-78,  find  that  it  differed  fix)m  ordinary  gum.    On 

pt  ii.  84.  77.  exposing  it  for  some  days  to  a  temperature 

'  A  sample  of  fine  white  gum  was  recently  of  95'*  C,  it  afforded  a  solution  of  the  mail 

sent  to  us  by  a  druggist  on  account  of  this  character. 

curiouM  c^Mcter,— -tiuit  it  gave  a  •oluUon 
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igher  temperatures  the  dissolution  of  gum  is  but  slightly  accele- 
,  and  water  does  not  take  up  a  much  larger  quantity  even  at  100"*  C. 
Knest  gum  dried  at  100''  C,  forms  with  2  parts  of  water  a  mucilage 
K  gr.  1149  at  15°C. 

"his  solution  mixes  with  glycerin,  and  the  mixture  may  be  evaporated 
e  consistence  of  a  jelly  without  any  separation  taking  place.  Solid 
in  lumps  on  the  contrary,  is  but  little  affected  by  concentrated 
jiin.  In  other  liquids,  gum  is  insoluble  or  only  slightly  soluble, 
38  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  present  Thus  100 
I  of  spirit  of  wine  containing  22  volumes  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
Jve  57  parts  of  gum ;  spirit  containing  40  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
3  up  10  parts,  and  spirit  of  50  per  cent,  only  4  parts.  Aqueous 
lol  of  60  per  cent,  no  longer  dissolves  gum,  but  extracts  from  it  a 
1  quantity  (i  to  ^  per  cent,  according  to  the  variety)  of  resin, 
iring  matter,  glucose,  calcium  chloride,  and  other  salts, 
feutral  acetate  of  lead  does  not  precipitate  gum  arabic  mucilage ; 
the  basic  acetate  forms  even  in  a  very  dilute  solution,  a  precipitate 
efinite  constitution. 

Soluble  silicates,  borates,  and  ferric  salts  render  gum  solution  turbid, 
deken  it  to  a  jelly.  It  is  not  a  compound  of  gum  with  any  of  these 
tances  which  is  formed,  but  in  the  case  of  the  first,  basic  silicates 
rate.  No  alteration  is  produced  by  silver  salts,  mercuric  chloride  or 
le.  Ammonium  oxalate  throws  down  the  lime  contained  in  a  solution 
|[am.  Gum  dissolves  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide. 
A  upon  by  nitric  acid,  mucic  acid  is  produced. 
Small,  air-dried  lumps  of  gum  lose  by  desiccation  at  100**  C,  12  to 
>er  cent,  of  water.  If  gum  independently  of  its  amount  of  lime,  be 
esented  by  the  formula  C^^BPO^^,  SH^O,  the  loss  of  3  molecules  of 
$p  will  correspond  to  a  decrease  in  weight  of  13*6  per  cent. ;  in 
fully  selected  colourless  pieces,  we  have  found  it  to  amount  to  1314 
cent  At  a  temperature  of  about  150°  C,  gum  parts  with  another 
Kmle  of  water,  and  loses  its  solubility. 

Wiea  gum  arabic  is  dissolved  in  cold  water  and  the  solution  is 
itly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol  produces  in  it  a 
ipitate  of  Arahin  or  Arabic  Add,  It  may  be  also  prepared  by 
tug  a  solution  of  gum  (1  gum  +  5  water),  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
on  a  dialyser,  when  the  calcium  dalt  will  diffuse  out,  leaving  behind 
ution  of  arabin. 

lolation  of  arabin  differs  from  one  of  gum,  in  not  being  precipitated 
IcohoL  Having  been  dried,  it  loses  its  solubility,  merely  swelling  in 
r,  but  not  dissolving  even  at  a  boiling  heat  If  an  alkali  is  added, 
nns  a  solution  like  ordinary  gum.  Neubauer  who  observed  these 
(1854-57),  showed  that  gum  arabic  is  essentially  an  acid  calcium 
of  arabic  acid. 

irabic  Add  dried  at  100°  C,  has  the  composition  C^22j22oii^  and  gives 
1*0  when  it  unites  with  bases.  It  has  however  a  great  tendency 
rm  salts  containing  several  equivalents  of  acid  to  one  of  base.  An 
calcium  arabate  of  the  composition  Ci^H^oCaOii,  60^2322011,  would 
oin  1*63  per  cent,  of  calcium,  corresponding  to  3*4  per  cent,  of  calcium 
onate.  Such  salts  have  been  prepared  by  Neubauer  and  also  by 
kmeijer. 
Che  most  carefully  selected  colourless  pieces  of  gum  aiabic^'ji'bYdilwixcL 
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2*7  to  4  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate,  but 
containing  also  carbonates  of  potassium  and  magnesium.  Phosphoric 
acid  appears  never  to  occur  in  gum. 

Natural  gum  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  salt  of  arabic  acid 
having  a  large  excess  of  acid,  or  perhaps  as  a  mixture  of  such  salts 
of  calcium,  potassium  and  magnesium.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these 
bases,  which  are  doubtless  derived  from  the  cell-wall  from  which  the 
gum  exuded,  that  gum  owes  its  solubility. 

It  stm  remains  unexplained  why  certain  gums,  not  unprovided  with 
mineral  constituents,  merely  swell  up  in  water  without  dissolving,  thus 
materially  differing  from  gum  arabic.  There  is  also  a  marked  difference 
between  gum  arabic  and  many  other  varieties  of  gum  or  mucilage,  whicli 
immediately  form  a  plumbic  compound  if  treated  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead.  The  type  of  the  swelling  but  not  really  soluble  gums,  is  Boji- 
sora  Ghim  ^  (p.  156) ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  other  substances  of  the 
same  class.^ 

Commerce — The  recent  imports  of  Gum  Arabic  into  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1871  1878 

76,186  cwt,  value  j^50,088.  42,887  cwt.,  value  j^23,080. 

The  country  whence  by/ar  the  largest  supplies  are  shipped,  is  Egypt 

Uses — Gum  is  employed  in  medicine  rather  as  an  adjuvant  than  as 
possessing  any  remedial  powers  of  its  own. 

Substitutes — Feivnia  Ovm.  This  is  the  produce  of  Feronia  Sk- 
pharUum  Correa,  a  spiny  tree,  50  to  60  feet  high,  of  the  order  Aurai^ 
ticicece,  common  throughout  India  from  the  hot  valleys  of  the  Himalaya 
to  Ceylon,  and  also  found  in  Java.  There  exudes  from  its  bark,  abundance 
of  gum  which  appears  not  to  be  collected  for  exportation jjfr  se,  but  rather 
to  be  mixed  indiscriminately  with  other  gum,  as  that  of  Acacia, 

Feronia  gum  sometimes  forms  small  roundish  transparent,  almost 
colourless  tears,  more  frequently  stalactitic  or  knobby  masses,  of  a 
brownish  or  reddish  colour,  more  or  less  deep.  In  an  authentic  sample 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Thwaites  of  Ceylon,  horn-shaped  pieces 
about  \  an  inch  thick  and  2  inches  long,  also  occur. 

Dissolved  in  two  parts  of  water,  it  affords  an  almost  tasteless  mucilage, 
of  much  greater  viscosity  than  that  of  gum  arabic  made  in  the  same 
proportions.  The  solution  reddens  litmus,  and  is  precipitated  like  gam 
arabic  by  alcohol,  oxalate  of  ammonium,  alkaline  silicates,  perchloride  of 
iron,  but  not  by  borax.  Moreover,  the  solution  of  Feronia  gum  is 
precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  or  caustic  baryta,  but  not  by 
potash.  If  the  solution  is  completely  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  d 
lead,  the  residual  liquid  will  be  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a 
different  gum,  identical  apparently  with  gum  arabic,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  thrown  down  by  acetate  of  lead.  If  the  lime  is  precipitated  from 
the  Feronia  mucilage  by  oxalate  of  potassium,  the  gum  partially  loses 
its  solubility  and  forms  a  turbid  liquid. 

From  the  preceding  experiments,  it  follows  that  the  larger  portion  of 
Feronia  gum  is  by  no  means  identical  with  gum  arabic.    The  former 

^  Quibourt,  Hid,  des  Drogues,  iii.  (1850)      Chimmiarten,  Harze  u.  BaiMiPM,  Erlingeo, 
421.  1869 ;  Fliicldger,  Pharm,  Joum,  x.  ^^) 

'  For  farther  infonnatioii,  see  Wieaner,      641. 
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hen  examined  in  a  column  of  50  mm.  length,  deviates  the  ray  of 
>laTized  light  0*^*4  to  the  right, — not  to  the  left  as  gum  arabic.  Gum 
abic  may  be  combined  with  oxide  of  lead ;  the  compound  (arabate  of 
ad)  contains  30*6  per  cent  of  oxide  of  lead,  whereas  the  plumbic 
impound  of  Feronia  gum,  dried  at  110**  C,  yielded  us  only  14*76  per 
mt  of  PbO.  The  formula,  C^^H^PbO"  +  3C"HiiOi\  supposes  15  per 
axt  of  oxide  of  lead.^ 

Feronia  gum  repeatedly  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  produces 
bandant  crystals  of  mucic  acid.  We  found  our  sample  of  the  gum  to 
idd  17  per  cent,  of  water,  when  dried  at  110®  C.  It  left  3*55  per  cent, 
lash. 

CATECHU. 

^nkdiu  nigrum  ;  Black  Catechu,  Pegu  CatechUy  CtUch,  Terra  Japonica  ; 
F.  Cachou,  Ca^Jiou  brun  ou  noir  ;  G.  Catechu. 

Botanical  Origin — ^The  trees  from  which  this  drug  is  manufactured 
are  of  two  species,  namely : — 

1.  Acaxna  Catechu  WiUd.  (Mimosa  Catechu  L.  fil,  M.  Sundra  Roxb.'), 
a  tree  30  to  40  feet  high,  with  a  short,  not  very  straight  trunk  4  to  6 
feet  in  girth,  straggling  thorny  branches,  light  feathery  foliage,  and  dark 
grey  or  brown  bark,  reddish  and  fibrous  internally. 

It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  India  and  Burma,  where  it  is  highly 
?alned  for  its  wood  which  is  used  for  posts  and  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  making  catechu  and  charcoal,  while  the  astrin- 
gent bark  serves  for  tanning.  It  also  grows  in  the  hotter  and  drier 
parts  of  Ceylon.  A.  Catechu  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Tropical  Eastern 
Africa ;  it  is  found  in  the  Soudan,  Sennaar,  Abyssinia,  the  Noer  country, 
and  Mozambique,  but  in  none  of  these  regions  is  any  astringent  extract 
numufactured  from  its  wood. 

2.  A.  8um/i  Kurz'  (Mim^a  Suma  Boxb.),  a  large  tree  with  white 
birk,  nearly  related  to  the  preceding  but  not  having  so  extensive  a 
geographical  range.  It  grows  in  the  South  of  India  (Mysore),  Bengal, 
uidGuzerat.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  .and  catechu  is  made  from 
ihe  heart-wood. 

The  extract  of  the  wood  of  these  two  species  of  Acacia  is  Catechu 
n  the  true  and  original  sense  of  the  word,  a  substance  not  to  be  con- 
bonded  with  Gambter,  which  though  very  similar  in  composition,  is 
riddy  diverse  in  botanical  origin,  and  always  regarded  in  commerce  as 
I  distinct  article. 

History — Barbosa  in  his  description  of  the  East  Indies  in  1514* 
oentions  a  drug  called  Cacho  as  an  article  of  export  from  Cambay  to 
ilalacca.  This  is'  the  name  for  Catechu  in  some  of  the  languages  of 
kmthem  India.* 

About  fifty  years  later,  Garcia  d'Orta  gave  a  particular  account  of 

^  We  obtained  14*56  and  14*96  percent.  which    excellent  work  we  also  borrow  the 

I  PbO.— Pb  =  207.  description  of  A,  Catechu. 

'  Some  Indian  botanists,  as  Beddome,  re-  ^  Published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  Lond. 

!Ud  Mimoaa  {Acacia)  Sundra  as  distinct  1866.  p.  191. 

nmi  A.  Catechu.  '  As  Tamil  and  Canarese,  in  which  ac- 

*  Bnndis,  Forest  Flora  of  North'  Western  cording  to  modem  spelling   the  word    is 

>M(  Cmtral  India,  Lond.  1874.  187,  from  written  Kdshu  or  J^dcAu.— Moodeen  Sheriff^ 

Suppl.  to  Pharmactjfona  of  Iwdio,  \^^^.  ^^. 
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r.  ..it"  Kat,  first  desirfins  the 

,  -J,  -xtract  from  its  w:.:.i    This 
.^-^  ip  with  the  tlour  ■::  i  crreal 
r     r  lozenges,  and  a])parr-:'.y  not 
r    i  this  kind  are  still  v^^r.  -/.hin 
r\z  was  an  important  cr::.'.-:  of 
:.    i  ro  Arabia  and  Persia. 
.„  r    'ratechu    remained    unkr.:-:n  in 
r  -7th  centur\',  when  it  be?an  :o  be 
.    lie  4th  edition  of  his  Phar)-  r  y.-.ia 
.  'US  in  1654,  brietly  descriU??  ::  as 
r'.f'i  terrcc  cxotiary  of  wliicli  he  ?.ivs  a 
.^    y  the  druggist,  ^latthew  l^ansa. 
-•'.  i:?  a  useful  medicine  by  (I.  AV.  Welel 
r.:::on  to  the  diversity  of  ojnnion  as  :o  its 
S.hroek'  in  1077  combated  the  notion  of 
TU?ons  for  considering  it  a  vegetable  sub- 
.^.^yer*  who  had  a  personal  knowled-^e  of 
.-  .  !i:'^ii<  consumption  of  catechu  for  mastication 
..  «rted  into  Japan, — that  the  best  comes  from 
-vii  >iri:.  Malabar,  Bengal,  and  Ceylon. 
.  ,    .^    nto  the  London  PharmacopaMa  of  1721,  but 
..    .'.:•.' ii'j   "  Terrcc  maiirnmentonn,*' 
^       .-  ■:  M  London  in  1770  was  £16  16.<j.  percwt. ;  in 
,   T  14*..  fi-oni  whicli  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the 
.    .    ;i  '   '^*ive  been  very  small.^ 

^.c-   v*.L  -h,  commonly  called  in  India  Kdt  or  Kut,  is  an 
,,.-     r'.nn  the  wood  of  thci  tree.     The  process  for  pre- 
.  ..  ^  \\\\  \\\  different  districts. 

^  -..  x-^t!cd  to  be  of  proper  age  when  its  trunk  is  about 
.  _.;•      I:  is  then  cut  down,  and  the  whole  of  the  woody 
..v.%L'C-ouof  the  smjiller  branches  and  the  bark,  is  chopped 
>^-.ut  urcounts  state  that  only  the  darker  heart- wood  is  thus 
.>  tre  then  placed  with  water  in  earthen  jars,  a  scries  of 
^.  .,«a:  over  a  mud-built  fire-place,  usually  in  the  open  air. 
miido  to  boil,  the  liquor  as  it  becomes  thick  and  strong 
:i»  another  vessel,  in  which  the  evaporation  is  con- 
cxtr.u't   is  sutliciently  inspissated,  when  it  is  poured 
\'  ot'  day.  or  of  leav(>s  pinned  together  in  the  shape  of 
X     :.'  J/.suicts  on  to  a  mat  covered  witli  the  ashes  of  cow- 
■\-i;  ill  each  case  being  completed  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
'.  '.v-  vwuluii   is  a  dark  brown  extmct,  which  is  the  usual  form 
..  ,5  i<  kn«»\vn  in  Kurope. 

■  I'^i   III   the   uorlh   of   India,^  a  slight  modification  of  the 
.tvU  a  drug  of  very  ditlerent  appearance.     Instead  of  evapo- 
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'  Poj^i  Cutj'li  isqm)te«l  iii  a  Ix)ni^on  price- 
curn'iit,  lil  All;;.  1>73.  I8s.  to  20.*.  per  cwt. 

*  Madden  in  Juum.  of  Asiat,  Soc.  of 
Bcnfftif,  xvii.  part  i.  ll84S)  565  ;  also  private 
comiuunicutiun  acruiupanied  by  sperimens 
of  tree,  wood,  and  extract  from  Mr.  F. 
K.  G.  Matthews,  of  the  Eumaon  Iron 
\VoTt»,  Nynee  Tal. 
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rating  the  decoction  to  the  condition  of  an  extract,  the  inspissation  is 
stopped  at  a  certain  point  and  the  Kquor  allowed  to  cool,  "  coagulate," 
and  crystallize  over  twigs  and  leaves  thrown  into  the  pots  for  the  pur- 
^  pose.  How  this  drug  is  finished  off  we  do  not  exactly  know,  but  we 
\  are  told  that  by  this  process  there  is  obtained  from  each  pot  about  2  ib. 
^  o{"Kath"  or  catechu,  of  an  ashy  whitish  appearance,  which  is  quite  in 
L  accordance  with  the  specimens  we  have  received  and  of  which  we  shall 
.   .  speak  further  on. 

[  In  Burma  the  manufacture  and  export  of  cutch  form,  next  to  the 
sale  of  timber,  the  most  important  item  of  forest  revenue.  According 
to  a  report  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Prome  Division,  the  trade  returns 
of  1869-70,  show  that  the  quantity  of  cutch  exported  from  the  province 
during  the  year  was  10,782  tons,  valued  at  £193,602,  of  which  nearly 
one-half  was  the  produce  of  manufactories  situated  in. the  British  terri- 
tory. Vast  quantities  of  the  wood  are  consumed  as  fuel,  especially  for 
the  steamers  on  the  Irrawadi.^ 

Description — Cutch  is  imported  in  mats,  bags,  or  boxes.  It  is  a 
dark  brown,  extractiform  substance,  hard  and  brittle  on  the  surface  of 
the  mass,  but  soft  and  tenacious  within,  at  least  when  newly  imported. 
The  large  leaf  of  Dipterocarpus  tvherculattbs  Eoxb.,  the  Ein  or  Enghen 
of  the  Burmese,  is  often  placed  outside  the  blocks  of  extract. 

Cutch  when  dry  breaks  easily,  showing  a  shining  but  bubbly  and 
slightly  granular  fracture.  When  it  is  soft  and  is  pulled  out  into  a  thin 
film,  it  is  seen  to  be  translucent,  granular  and  of  a  bright  orange-brown. 
When  further  moistened  and  examined  under  th€  microscope,  it  exhibits 
an  abundance  of  minute  acicular  crystals,  precisely  as  seen  in  gambler. 
We  have  observed  the  same  in  numerous  samples  of  the  dry  drug  when 
rendered  pulpy  by  the  addition  of  water,  or  moistened  with  glycerin 
and  viewed  by  polarized  light. 

The  pale  cutch  referred  to  as  manufactured  in  the  north  of  India,  is 
in  the  form  of  irregular  fragments  of  a  cake  an  inch  or  more  thick,  which 
has  a  laminated  structure  and  appeal's  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  round- 
bottomed  vessel.     It  is  a  porous,  opaque,  earthy-looking  substance  of 
a  pale  pinkish  brown,  light,  and  easily  broken.     Under  the  microscope 
it  is  seen  to  be  a  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals  exactly  like  gambler, 
with  which  in  all  essential  points  it  corresponds.    We  have  received 
fiom  India  the  same  kind  of  cutch  made  into  little  round  cakes  like 
lozenges,  with  apparently  no  addition.     The  taste  of  cutch  is  astringent, 
followed  by  a  sensation  of  sweetness  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

Chemical  Composition — Extractiform  cutch,  such  as  that  of  Pegu, 
which  is  the  only  sort  common  in  Europe,  when  immersed  in  cold  water 
turns  whitish,  softens  and  disintegrates,  a  small  proportion  of  it  dis- 
solving and  forming  a  deep  brown  solution.     The  insoluble  part  is 
CcUechin  or  Catechuic  Acid,  in  minute  acicular  crystals.     If  a  little  of 
the  thick  chocolate-like  liquid  made  by  macerating  cutch  in  water,  is 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  it  is  rendered  quite  transparent  (mechanical 
impurities  being  absent),  but  becomes  turbid  on  cooling.    Feme  chloride 
forms  with  this  solution  a  dark  green  precipitate,  immediately  changing 
to  purple  if  common  water  or  a  trace  of  free  alkali  be  used ;  dilute 
acids  throw  down  a  precipitate. 

'  Pearson  (G.  F.)  Report  of  the  Adminis-     several  provinces  vmder  the  OovemmerU  of 
\naioit   of  the    Forest  Department   in   the     /rwKa,  1871-72,  CalciLtU\%n,^gM\.^.>*I^^ 
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Ether  extracts  from  cutch,  catechin.    This  substance  has  been 
by  Rochleder  (1869)  to  have  the  formula  C^^ff  ^O*,  and  to  be 
pound  of  PMoroglucin,  C«H•0^  and  JEscylic  Alcohol,  C^H^O',  le« 
Catechin  dehydrated  by  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then 
with   an  acid,  loses  H*0   and  is  converted   into  brown,  amc 
Catechuretin, 

An  aqueous  solution  of  catechin  does  not  precipitate  a  8< 
either  of  gelatin,  emetic  tartar,  or  of  a  vegetable  alkaloid;  1 
precipitation  at  least  of  the  first-mentioned,  takes  place  if  the  c 
solution  is  previously  boiled  for  a  long  time,  the  result  in  this  cas 
due  to  the  partial  conversion  of  the  catechin  into  Catechu-tanm 
The  latter  substance  is  also  extracted  when  cutch  or  gambier 
hausted  with  cold  water,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
from  catechin  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  examined.^ 

Lowe  (1873)*  by  exhausting  cutch  with  cold  water  and  ther 
ting  the  solution  with  ether,  obtained  upon  the  evaporation  of  th( 
a  yellow  crystalline  substance  which  he  ascertained  to  be  Qi 
C27JJ18012,  Its  solubility  in  water  is  probably  favoured  by  the  p 
of  catechin,  water  having  but  very  little  action  upon  pure  qu 
The  amount  of  quercetin  in  cutch  is  exceedingly  small 

When  either  cutch  or  gambier  is  subjected  to  dry  distillj 
yields,  in  common  with  many  other  substances,  Pyrocatechin,  C^J 

Commerce — ^The  importations  of  cutch  into  the  United  K 
from  British  India  (excluding  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Ceylo: 
as  under,  almost  the  whole  being  from  Bengal  and  Burma : — 

1869  1870  1871  1872 

2257  tons.       5262  tons.      4335  tons.      5240  tons. 

The  total  value  of  the  cutch  imported  in  1872,  was  estim 
£124,458. 

Uses — Cutch  under  the  name  of  Catechu,  which  name  it 
with  gambier,  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  astringent 

Analogous  Product — Areca-nut  Catechu — ^The  seeds  of 
Catechu  L.,  the  most  elegant  palm  of  India,  are  called  Areca  ^ 
Betel  Nuts,  and  yield  when  boiled  in  water,  an  astringent  extrac 
was  once  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  catechu  of  commerce ;  bi 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  it  now  finds  its  way  to 
Drury*  states  it  to  be  a  catechu  of  very  inferior  quality,  one  va 
which,  called  Cuttacaniboo  {Katta  Kdrribu)  is  chewed  with  li] 
betel-leafl 
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AMYGDALA  DULCES. 

Sweet  Almonds  ;  F.  Amandes  douces  ;  G.  Siisse  Mandeln. 

.  Botanical  Origin — Fnmus  Amygdahis  Baillon  *  var.  ^ 
{Amygdalus  communis  L.  var.  /8  dulcis  DC.) — The  native  country 
almond  cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision.    A.  de  CandoUc 

*  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xv.  (1862)  616.  *  Hist,  des  Plantes  (M<mogr.  dB9 

*  Fresenius,  ZtUachrift  fUr  anal,  Chemu,       1869)  i.  415. 

xii.  (1878)  127.  «  GSographie  Boianiqu€,  ii.  (185^ 

*  U$e/idPUnU$qf  India,  2Dded.,1873. 48. 
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reviewing  the  statements  of  various  authors  concerning  the  occurrence 
of  the  tree  in  an  apparently  wild  state,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
its  original  area  possibly  extended  from  Persia,  westward  to  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  and  even  to  Algeria. 

At  an  early  period  the  tree  was  spread  throughout  the  entire  Medi- 
terranean region,  and  in  favourable  situations,  far  into  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  was  apparently  introduced  into  Italy  from  Greece,  where 
according  to  Heldreich,^  the  bitter  variety  is  truly  wild.  The  almond- 
tiee  matures  its  fruit  in  the  south  of  England,  but  is  liable  to  destruc- 
tion by  frost  in  many  parts  of  central  Europe. 

History — The  earliest  notice  of  the  almond  extant  is  that  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,*  where  we  read  that  the  patriarch  Israel  commanded 
his  sons  to  carry  with  them  into  Egypt,  a  present  consisting  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Palestine,  one  of  which  is  named  as  Almonds. 

From  the  copious  references  to  the  almond  in  the  writings  of  Theo- 
phiastus,  one  cannot  but  conclude  that  in  his  day  it  was  familiarly 
known. 

In  Italy,  M.  Porcius  Cato  •  mentions  towards  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century  B.C.,  Avellanm  Grcecce  which  we  know  from  later  authors  signified 
olfnmds.  Columella  who  wrote  about  A.D.  60,  calls  them  Ifuces  Orcecce. 
Bitter  almonds  ("  Amygdali  amaH  ")  are  named  about  this  latter  period 
by  Scribonius  Largus,  a  physician  of  Eome. 

As  to  more  northern  Europe,  almonds  are  mentioned  together  with 
other  groceries  and  spices  as  early  as  a.d.  716,  in  a  charter  granted  by 
Chilperic  II.  king  of  France,  to  the  monastery  of  Corbie  in  Normandy.* 
In  the  next  century,  Charlemagne  ordered  the  trees  (AmandcUarii)  to  be 
introduced  on  the  imperial  farms.  In  the  later  middle  ages,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  almond  was  carried  on  about  Speier  and  in  the  Rhenish  Pala- 
tinate. We  learn  from  Marino  Sanuto  ^  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Uth  century,  almonds  had  become  an  important  item  of  the  Venetian 
trade  to  Alexandria.  They  were  doubtless  in  large  part  produced  by 
the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  then  under  Christian  rule.  In 
Cyprus  for  instance,  the  Knights  Templar  levied  tithes  in  1411,  of 
f^mnds,  honey  and  sesam^  seed.^ 

The  consumption  of  almonds  in  medieval  cookery  was  enormous. 
An  inventory  made  in  1372,  of  the  eflTects  of  Jeanne  d'Evreux,  queen 
rf  France,  enumerates  only  20  ib.  of  sugar,  but  500  lb.  of  almonds.^ 

In  the  Form  of  Cury,  a  manuscript  written  by  the  master  cooks  of 
King  Richard  II.,  A.D.  1390,  are  receipts  for  "  Creme  of  Almand,  Grewel 
ofAlmandy  Cawdel  of  Almand  MyUce,  Jowt  of  Almand  Mylke'*  &c.® 

Almonds  were  sold  in  England  by  the  "  hundred*'  i.  e.  108  lb.  Rogers* 
gives  the  average  price  between  1259  and  1350  as  2d,,  and  between  1351 
and  1400  as  3  Jrf.  per  lb. 

^  N\dzpfla7iaen(hieche7Ua'nd8yk\h%Jifl^^2,  ^  Leber,  Appridation  dc  la  fortune  priv4e 

*7.  au  moyen-dgCy  ^d.  2,  Paris,  1847.  95. 

'  Cli.  xUu.  V.  11.  8  Published   by    Pegge,    Lond.    1780.— 

'  Ik  Re  Rusticat  cap.  yiii.  Boorde  in  his  Dyetary  of  HeUh,  1542,  men- 

*  ^9xdeafsaSj  JHplomoUa,  C%arto, etc. Paris,  tious  Almon  Mylke  and  Almon  £tUter,  the 
^^9.  ii.  809.  latter  "  a  commeTidable  dysshe  speq/cUlye  in 

*  Liher  Secretorum  FideHwrn^  ed.  Bongars,  LeTVt,^* 

^^1. 24.  '  AgricuUure  tmd  Prieea  in  England,  L 

..  *  Do  Has  Latrie,  Hist,  de  VUe  de  Chypre,      (1866)  641. 
»•  (1852)  500. 
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Description— The  fruit  of  the  almond-tree  is  a  drupe,  with  a i 
sarcocarp  which  at  maturity  dries,  splits,  and  drops  off,  leavin 
and  still  attached  to  the  branch,  an  oblong,  ovate,  pointed  stone, 
with  irregular  holes.  The  seed,  about  an  inch  in  length,  is  01 
oblong,  more  or  less  compressed,  pointed  at  the  upper,  blunt  at  the 
end,  coated  with  a  scurfy,  cinnamon-brown  skin  or  testa.  It  is  con 
with  the  stone  or  putamen  by  a  broad  funicle,  which  runs  ale 
edge  for  more  than  a  third  of  its  length  from  the  apex :  hence  the 
passes  downwards  to  the  rounded  end  of  the  seed,  where  a  scar 
the  chalaza.  From  this,  a  dozen  or  more  ramifying  veins  run 
brown  skin  towards  the  pointed  end.  After  an  almond  has  been 
rated  in  warm  water,  the  skin  is  easily  removed,  bringing  with 
closely  attached  translucent  inner  membrane  or  endoplexira.  As  tl 
is  without  albumen,  the  whole  mass  within  the  testa  consists  of  ei 
This  is  formed  of  a  pair  of  plano-convex  cotyledons,  within  which 
fiat  leafy  plumule  and  thick  radicle,  the  latter  slightly  projectinj 
the  pointed  or  basal  end  of  the  seed. 

Almonds  have  a  bland,  sweet,  nutty  flavour.  When  triturate 
water,  they  afford  a  pure  white,  milk-like  emulsion  of  agreeable  ta 

Varieties — The  different  sorts  of  almond  vary  in  form  and  si 
more  particularly  in  the  firmness  of  the  shelL  This  in  some  varit 
tender  and  easily  broken  in  the  hand,  in  others  so  hard  as  to  re< 
hanmier  to  fracture  it.  The  form  and  size  of  the  kernel  likewise  < 
some  variation.  The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Malaga,  known  ii 
as  Jordan  Almonds,  They  are  usually  imported  without  the  she 
differ  from  all  other  sorts  in  their  oblong  form  and  large  size.  Th( 
kinds  of  sweet  almonds  known  in  the  London  market,  are  disting 
in-  the  order  of  value  as  Valencia,  Sicily,  and  Barbary, 

Microscopic  Structure — Three  different  parts  are  to  be  disting 
in  the  brown  coat  of  an  almond.  First,  a  layer  of  very  large  (as 
as  \  mm.  in  diameter)  irregular  cells,  to  which  the  scurfy  surface  : 
If  these  brittle  cells  are  boiled  with  caustic  soda,  they  make  a  bi 
object  for  microscopic  examination  in  polarized  light.  The  two 
layers  of  the  skin  are  made  up  of  much  smaller  cells,  traversed  by 
fibro-vascular  bundles.  The  brown  coat  assumes  a  bluish  hi 
addition  of  perchloride  of  iron,  owing  to  the  presence  of  tannic  ma1 

The  cotyledons  consist  of  thin-walled  parenchyme,  tibro-va 
bundles  being  not  decidedly  developed.  This  tissue  is  loaded 
granular  albuminous  matter,  some  of  which  exhibits  a  crys1 
aspect,  as  may  be  ascertained  in  polarized  light.  Starch  is  alto 
wanting  in  almonds. 

Chemical  Composition — The  sweet  almond  contains  fixe 
extractable  by  boiling  ether  to  the  extent  of  50  to  55  per  ceni 
produce  of  50  per  cent,  by  the  hydraulic  press  is  by  no  means  uncon 

The  oil  {Oleum  Amygdalae)  is  a  thin,  light  yellow  fiuid,  of  sp.  gi 
which  does  not  solidify  till  cooled  to  between  —10  and  —20°  C. 
fresh,  it  has  a  mild  nutty  taste,  but  soon  becomes  rancid  by  expos 

^  The   result   of  10  analyses— Vohl   in         '  Sach  was  the  experience  in  the 
Dingler's  Poiyteehn,  Joum.  cc.  (1871)  410.  apotheke  at  Bern,  where  sweet  almon 

often  pressed.— F.  A.  F. 
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the  air ;  it  is  not  however  one  of  the  drying  oils.    It  consists  almost  wholly 
of  the  glycerin  compound  of  Oleic  Actd,  C^H^O*. 

Almonds  easily  yield  to  cold  water  a  sugar  tasting  like  honey,  which 
reduces  alkaline  cupric  tartrate  even  in  the  cold,  and  is  therefore  in 
part  grape-sugar.    Pelouze  however  (1855)  obtained  from  almonds  10 

Sr  cent  of  cane-sugar.    The  amount  of  gum  appears  to  be  very  small ; 
eury  (1865)  found  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar,  dextrin  and  mucilage 
was  altogether  only  6*29  per  cent. 

The  almond  yields  3*7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  to  about 
24  per  cent  of  albuminoid  matters.  These  have  been  elaborately  examined 
by  Robiquet  (1837-38),  Ortlofif  (1846),  Bull  (1849),  and  Eitthausen 
(1872).^  The  experiments  tend  to  show  that  there  exist  in  the  almond 
two  different  protein  substances  ;  Eobiquet  termed  one  of  these  bodies 
Symptase,  while  others  applied  to  it  the  name  Emulsin?^  Commaille 
(1866)  named  the  second  albuminous  substance  Amandin;  it  is  the 
Almond-Ugumin  of  Gmelin's  Chemistry,  the  Conglutin  of  Eitthausen. 
Emulsin  has  not  yet  been  freed  from  earthy  phosphates  which,  when 
it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  an  aqueous  solution,  often  amount 
to  a  third  of  its  weight.  Amandin  may  be  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
fldution  by  acetic  acid.  According  to  Eitthausen,  these  bodies  are  to 
be  regarded  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  namely 
vegetable  casein. 

Blanched  almonds  comminuted  yield  when  slightly  warmed  with 
dilute  potash,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  of  ammonia ; 
the  former  may  be  made  manifest  by  means  of  Schonbein's  test  pointed 
out  at  p.  222. 

The  ash  of  almonds,  amounting  to  from  3  to  nearly  5  per  cent.,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  phosphates  of  potassium,  magnesium  and  calcium. 

Production  and  Commerce — ^The  quantity  of  almonds  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872,  was  70,270  cwt,  valued  at  £204,592. 
Of  this  quantity,  Morocco  suppUed  33,500  cwt,  and  Spain  with  the 
Canary  Islands  22,000  cwt.,  the  remainder  being  made  up  by  Italy, 
Portugal,  France,  and  other  countries.  Almonds  are  largely  shipped 
fiom  the  Persian  Gulf:  in  the  year  1872-73,  there  were  imported  thence 
into  Bombay,  15,878  cwt.,  besides  3,049  cwt.  from  other  countries.* 

Uses — Sweet  almonds  may  be  used  for  the  extraction  of  almond  oil, 
yet  they  are  but  rarely  so  employed  (at  least  in  England)  on  account  of 
the  inferior  value  of  the  residual  cake.  The  only  other  use  of  the  sweet 
shnond  in  medicine,  is  for  making  the  emulsion  called  Mistura  AmygdalcB. 


AMYGDALiB  AMARS. 

BUter  Almonds  ;  F.  Amandes  amires ;  G.  Bitter  Mandeln, 

Botanical    Origin — Prunus  Amygdalus    BaiUon    var.    a.   amara 
U^ygdaitis  communis  L.  var.  a.  amara  DC.)     The  Bitter  Almond  tree 

^  ^    Eitoeisakdrper   der   Oetreidearteriy  ■  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xviii  (1871)452. 

^^'^^enfiriuhU  wtd  Oelaamen.     Bonn.  1872.  *  StaUnunt  of  the  Trade  and  Navtqaiim 

*W-  0/  Bombay  /or  1S7  W^  ^t.  W.  «\. 
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is  not  distinguished  from  the  sweet  by  any  permanent  botanical  c 
and  its  area  of  growth  appears  to  be  the  same  (see  p.  216). 

History — See  preceding  articla 

Description — Bitter  almonds  agree  in  outward  appearan< 
and  structure  with  sweet  almonds ;  they  exist  under  several 
but  there  is  none  so  far  as  we  know,  that  in  size  and  form  resei 
long  sweet  almond  of  Malaga.^  In  general,  bitter  almonds  are  o 
size  than  sweet.  Tritxirated  with  water,  they  afiford  the  sax 
emulsion  as  sweet  almonds,  but  it  has  a  strong  odour  of  hy<] 
acid  and  a  very  bitter  taste. 

Varieties — ^These  are  distinguished  in  their  order  of  goo< 
French,  Sicilian,  and  Barbary. 

Microscopic   Structure — In  this  respect,  no  difference 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds  can  be  pointed  out.    If  thin  slices  of  1 
are  deprived  of  fat  oil  by  means  of  benzol,  and  then  kept  for  soi 
in  glycerin,  an  abundance  of  crystals  is  slowly  formed,  of  ^ 
suppose  to  be  amygdalin. 

Chemical   Composition — Bitter  almonds  when  commini 
mixed  with  water,  immediately  evolve  the  odour  of  bitter  all 
The  more  generally  diffused  substances  are  the  same  in  both 
almond,  and  the  fixed  oil  in  particular  of  the  bitter  almond  is 
with  that  of  the  sweet.     Bitter  almonds  however  contain  on  an 
a  somewhat  lower  proportion  of  oil  than  the  sweet    In  one  instf 
has  come  to  our  knowledge  in  which  28  cwt.  of  bitter  almoi 
submitted  to  pressure,  the  yield  of  oil  was  at  the  rate  of  43*6 
Mr.  Umney,  director  of  the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Herrings  and  C 
large  quantities  of  bitter  almonds  are  submitted  to  powerful  1 
pressure,  gives  44*2  as  the  average  percentage  of  oil  obtained  di 
years  1871-2. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  was  si 
the  experiments  of  Bohm  of  Berlin,  that  the  aqueous  distillate 
almonds  contcdns  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  peculiar  oil  which  c 
obtained  from  sweet  almonds.* 

Bobiquet  and  Boutron-Charlard  in  1830,  prepared  from  bitter 
a  crystalline  substance,  Amygdalin,  and  found  that  bitter  almon 
hydrocyanic  acid  can  no  longer  be  obtained  from  bitter  almo 
amygdalin  of  which  has  been  removed  by  alcohol.  Liebig  and 
in  1837  showed  that  it  is  solely  the  decomposition  of  this  bod 
conditions  to  be  explained  presently),  that  occasions  the  fom 
the  two  compounds  above  named.  Disregarding  secondary 
(ammonia  and  formic  acid),  the  reaction  takes  place  as  represents 
following  equiation : 

C20H27jfo"  +  2H20    s=   C^H  O    +    CHN    +    C^^B^H 

Anhydrous  Water       Bitter  Almond  Hydro-  Anhydrt 

Amygdalin.  '  OIL  cyanic  Acid.     Dextro-gk 

This  memorable  investigation  first  brought  under  notice  a  Ixx 
glucoside  class,  now  so  numerous. 

^  Hence  to  avoid  bitter  almonds  being      '    '  J.    B.  Kichter,  Neuere  Oege 
used  instead  of  sweet,  the  Britiah  Pharma-      ChymiCf  Breslan,  xi.  (1802)  65. 
eopceia  directs  that  Jordan  Almonds  alone 
sJiMlI be^employed  for  Ck>iifection  of  Almonds. 
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Amygdalin  may  be  obtained  ciystallized  with  2H'0,  when  almonds 
deprived  of  their  oil  are  boiled  with  alcohol  of  84  to  94  per  cent.  The 
product  amounts  at  most  to  2  J  or  3  per  cent.  Amygdalin  per  se 
dissolves  in  15  parts  of  water  at  8-12°  C,  forming  a  neutral,  bitter, 
inodorous  liquid,  quite  destitute  of  poisonous  properties. 

When  bitter  almonds  have  been  freed  from  amygdalin  and  fixed  oil, 
cold  water  extracts  from  the  residue  chiefly  emulsin  and  another 
albuminoid  matter  separable  by  acetic  acid.  The  emulsin  upon  addition 
of  alcohol,  falls  down  in  thick  flocks,  which,  after  draining,  form  with 
cold  water  a  slightly  opalescent  solution.  This  liquid  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  amygdalin,  renders  it  turbid,  and  developes  in  it 
bitter  almond  oiL  The  reaction  takes  place  in  the  same  manner,  if  the 
emulsin  has  not  been  previously  purified  by  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  or 
if  au  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds  is  used.  But  after  boiling,  an  emulsion 
of  almonds  is  no  longer  capable  of  decomposing  amygdalin. 

What  alteration  the  emulsin  itself  undergoes  in  this  reaction,  or 
whether  it  suflfers  any  alteration  at  all,  has  not  been  clearly  made  out. 
The  reaction  does  not  appear  to  take  place  necessarily  in  atomic  propor- 
tions; it  does  not  cease  until  the  emulsin  has  decomposed  about  ten 
times  its  own  weight  of  amygdalin,  provided  always  that  sufficient 
water  ia  present  to  hold  all  the  products  in  solution. 

The  leaves  of  Frunvs  LaurO'Cerasvs  L,  the  bark  of  P.  Padtts  L., 
and  the  organs  of  many  allied  plants,  also  contain  emulsin  or  a 
substance  analogous  to  it,  not  yet  isolated.  In  the  seeds  of  various 
plants  belonging  to  natural  orders  not  botanically  allied  to  the  almond, 
as  for  example  in  those  of  mustard,  hemp,  and  poppy,  and  even  in 
yolk  of  ^g,  albuminous  substances  occur  which  are  capable  of  acting 
upon  amygdalin  in  the  same  manner.  Boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
iudnces  the  same  decomposition,  with  the  simultaneous  production  of 
formic  acid. 

The  distillation  of  bitter  almonds  is  known  to  offer  some  difficulties 
on  account  of  the  large  quantity  present  of  albuminous  substances,  which 
gives  rise  to  bumping  and  frothing.  Michael  Pettenkofer  (1861)  has 
found  that  these  inconveniences  may  be  avoided  by  immersing  12  parts  of 
powdered  almonds  in  boiling  water,  whereby  the  albuminous  matters  are 
coagulated,  whereas  the  amygdalin  is  dissolved.  On  then  adding  an 
emulsion  of  only  1  part  of  almonds  (sweet  or  bitter),  the  emulsin  con- 
tained in  it  will  suffice  to  efifect  the  required  decomposition  at  a  tempera- 
toe  not  exceeding  40"*  C.  In  this  manner,  Pettenkofer  obtained  in  some 
experiments  performed  with  small  quantities  of  almonds,  as  much  as 
0-9  per  cent,  of  essential  oil.  In  the  case  alluded  to  on  the  opposite 
page,  in  which  28  cwt  of  almonds  were  treated,  the  yield  of  essential 
oil  amounted  to  087  per  cent  From  data  obligingly  furnished  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Herrings  and  Co.  of  London,  who  distill  large  quantities  of  almond 
cake,  it  appears  that  the  yield  of  essential  oil  is  very  variable.  The 
yearly  averages  as  taken  from  the  books  of  this  firm,  show  that  it  may 
^  as  low  as  0*74,  or  as  high  as  1*67  per  cent.,  which,  assuming  57  pouncls 
of  cake  as  equivalent  to  100  pounds  of  almonds,  would  represent  a  per- 
^iitage  from  the  latter  of  0*42  and  0*95  per  cent,  respectively.  Mr. 
Uumey  explains  this  enormous  variation  as  due  in  part  to  natural 
variableness  in  the  different  kinds  of  bitter  almond,  and  in  part  to  their 
^^linixture  with  sweet  almonds.    He  also  states  that  th^  «j^\iQTL  qI  >i^^ 
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emulsin  on  the  amygdalia  when  in  contact  with  water,  is 
rapid,  and  that  200  pounds  of  almond  marc  are  thoroughly  exl 
a  distillation  of  only  three  hours. 

In  the  distillation,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  and  bitter  almond 
into  an  unstable  compound.  From  this,  the  acid  is  gradually  sel 
partly  converted  into  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  formic  acid.  I 
bitter  almonds  to  contain  3  3  per  cent,  of  amygdalin,  they  musi 
per  cent  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Pettenkofer  obtained  by  exp< 
much  as  0*25  per  cent.,  Feldhaus  (1863)  017  per  cent. 

Some  manufacturers  supply  bitter  almond  oil  deprived  of  hy 
acid,  but  such  purified  oil  is  very  prone  to  oxidation,  unless 
deprived  of  water  by  being  shaken  with  fused  chloride  of  calci 
sp.  gr.  of  the  original  oil  is  1061 — 1*065 ;  that  of  the  pi 
(according  to  Umney)  1049.  The  purification  by  the  action  • 
sulphate  and  lime,  and  re-distiUation,  as  recommended  by 
(1853),  occasions,  we  are  informed,  a  loss  of  about  10  per  cent. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  plants  which  if  crushed,  moist 
water,  and  submitted  to  distillation,  yield  both  bitter  almon 
hydrocyanic  acid.  In  many  instances  the  amount  of  hydroc] 
is  so  extremely  small,  that  its  presence  can  only  be  revealed  bj 
delicate  test, — that  of  Schonbein.^ 

Among  plants  capable  of  emitting  hydrocyanic  acid,  probal 
accompanied  with  bitter  almond  oil,  the  tribes  PnmecB  and  Pon 
rosaceous  order  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

The  farinaceous  rootstocks  of  the  Bitter  Cassava,  Manihot 
Pohl,  of  the  order  EupJiarbidcece,  the  source  of  tapioca  in  Bi 
long  been  known  to  yield  hydrocyanic  acid. 

A  composite,  Chardinia  xeranthemoides  Dest,  growing  in  th 
regions,  has  been  shown  by  W.  Eichler  also  to  emit  hydrocyj 
The  same  has  been  observed  by  the  French  in  Gaboon'  with  reg 
&uit8  of  Ximenia  Americana  L.  of  the  order  Oladiiea^.,  and  th< 
been  confirmed  by  Ernst  of  Caracas,^  near  which  place  the  plani 
Mr.  Prestoe  of  the  Botanical  Gkirden,  Trinidad,  informs  us  (187 
that  island  a  convolvulaceous  plant,  Ipomc&a  dissecta  Willd.,  c 
juice  with  a  strong  prussic  acid  odour.  According  to  Losecke,  i 
mushroom,  Agaricvs  Oreades  Bolt.,  emits  hydrocyanic  acid.^ 

This  acid  is  consequently  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Yet  amygdalin  has  thus  far  only  been  isolated  fr 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Prunus  or  its  near  allies.^  Ir 
plants  in  which  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  met  with,  we  kno^ 
as  to  its  origin.  Eitthausen  and  Kreusler^  have  proved  the 
amygdalin  in  the  seeds  of  a  Vicia,  which  yield  bitter  almont 
hydrocyanic  acid.  These  chemists  followed  the  process  whi( 
case  of  bitter  almonds  easily  affords  amygdalin. 

Commerce — See  preceding  article. 

*  Applied  in  the  following  manner  : — Let  *  Bull,  dc  la  Soc.  imp.  dcs  na 

bibulous  paper  be  imbued  with  a  fresh  tine-  zxxv.  (1862)  ii.  444. 

ture  of  the  wood  or  resin  of  guaiacum,  and  '  Exposition  Univers.  de  1863 

after  drying,  let  it  be  moistened  with   a  des  Colonics  Franpaiscs,  92. 

solution  composed  of  one  part  of  sulphate  *  Arckiv  der  PkarmaciCy  181  ( 

of  copper  in  2000  of  water.     Such   paper  ■  Jahresbericht  of  Wiggers  an< 

moistened  with  water  wiU  assume  an  intense  for  1871.  11. 

blue  coloration  in  the  presence  of  hydro-  '  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  viL  389 

epmi^  aeid^  ^  Chemiachet  dntrcUblcUt,  187 
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Uses — Bitter  almoods  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Almond  OU,  while  from  the  residual  cake  is  distilled  Bitter 
AlfMnd  Oil.  An  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds  is  sometimes  prescribed  as 
a  lotion. 

Adulteration — The  adulteration  of  bitter  almonds  with  sweet  is  a 
frequent  source  of  loss  and  annoyance  to  the  pressers  of  almond  oil, 
whose  profit  largely  depends  on  the  amount  of  volatile  oil  they  are 
able  to  extract  from  the  residual  cake. 


FRUCTUS    PRUNI. 

Prunes;  F.  Pmneaux  d  m^decine. 

Botanical  Origin — Prunua  domestica  L,  var.  f.  Juliana  DC. — It  is 
from  this  tree  which  is  known  as  Prunier  de  St  Julien^  that  the  true 
Medicinal  Prunes  of  English  pharmacy  are  derived.  The  tree  is  largely 
cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire  in  France,  especially  about  Bourgueil, 
a  small  town  lying  between  Tours  and  Angers. 

History — The  plum-tree  (P.  domestica  L.)  from  which  it  is  supposed 
the  numerous  cultivated  varieties  have  descended,  is  believed  to  occur  in 
a  truly  wild  state  in  Greece,  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
(Lazistan),  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Elburz  range  in  Northern  Persia,  from 
some  of  which  countries  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  days  of  Pliny,  numerous  species  of  plum  were 
already  in  cultivation,  one  of  which  aflTorded  a  fruit  having  laxative 
properties. 

Dried  prunes,  especially  those  taking  their  name  from  Damascus 
(Prma  Damascena),  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  physicians,  by  whom  as  well  as  at  a  later  period  by  the  practitioners 
of  the  Schola  Salemi,  they  were  much  employed. 

In  the  older  London  pharmacopoeias,  many  sorts  of  plum  are 
enumerated,  but  in  the  reformed  editions  of  1746,  1788  and  1809,  the 
French  Prune  {Prunum  Oallicum)  is  specially  ordered,  its  chief  use 
heing  as  an  ingredient  of  the  well-known  Lenitive  Electuary ;  and  this 
fruit  is  still  held  by  the  grocers  to  be  the  legitimate  prune.  The  same 
▼ariety  is  regarded  in  France  as  the  prune  of  medicine. 

Description— The  prune  in  its  fresh  state  is  an  ovoid  drupe  of  a 
deep  purple  hue,  not  depressed  at  the  insertion  of  the  stalk,  and  with  a 
scarcely  visible  suture,  and  no  furrow.  The  pulp  is  greenish  and  rather 
anstere,  unless  the  fruit  is  very  ripe ;  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  stone. 
The  stone  is  short  (^^  to  1%-  of  an  inch  long,  -fiy  to  ^  broad),  broadly 
rounded  at  the  upper  end  and  slightly  mucronulate,  narrowed  somewhat 
8talk-like  at  the  lower,  and  truncate ;  the  ventral  suture  is  broader  and 
Wcker  than  the  dorsal. 

The  fruit  is  dried  partly  by  solar  and  partly  by  fire  heat, — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  exposed  alternately  to  the  heat  of  an  oven  and  to  the  open  air. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  about  1|  inches  long,  black  and  shrivelled,  but 

^  Loiselenr-DcsloiigchaDips    et     Michel,      arbuates  que  Von  cuUive  en  France,  v.  (1812) 
^oueeott  Jhthamel,  ou  TraiU  dea  arbres  et      189,  pL  64.  fig.  2,  pL  66.  fig.  9. 
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recovers  its  original  size  and  form  by  digestion  in  warm  water.  The 
dried  pulp  or  sarcocarp  is  brown  and  tough,  with  an  acidulous,  saccharine, 
fruity  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  skin  of  the  prime  is  formed  of  small, 
densely  packed  cells,  loaded  with  a  dark  solid  substance;  the  pulp 
consists  of  larger  shrunken  cells,  containing  a  brownish  amorphous  mass 
which  is  probably  rich  in  sugar.  This  latter  tissue  is  traversed  by  a  few 
thin  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  exhibits  here  and  there  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  calcium.  By  perchloride  of  iron,  the  cell  walls  as  well  as  the 
contents  of  the  cells,  acquire  a  dingy  greenish  hue. 

Chemical  Composition — We  are  not  aware  of  any  analysis  having 
been  made  of  the  particular  sort  of  plum  under  notice,  nor  that  any 
attempt  has  been  made  to  discover  the  source  of  the  medicinal  property 
it  is  reputed  to  possess.  Some  nearly  allied  varieties  have  been  submitted 
to  analysis  in  the  laboratory  of  Fresenius,  and  shown  to  contain 
saccharine  matters  to  the  extent  of  17  to  35  per  cent.,  besides  malic  acid, 
and  albuminoid  and  pectic  substances.^ 

Uses — The  only  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  which  the  pulp  of 
prunes  is  an  ingredient,  is  Gonfectio  Sennce,  the  Electuariv/m  lenitivum  of 
the  old  pharmacopoeias.  The  fruit  stewed  and  sweetened,  is  often  used 
as  a  domestic  laxative. 

Substitute — When  French  prunes  are  scarce,  a  very  similar  fruit 
known  in  Germany  as  Zwetschen  or  Qtietschen,  is  imported  as  a  substitute.^ 
It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  which  most  botanists  regard  as  a  form  of 
Prunus  dtmestica  L.,  termed  by  De  Candolle  var.  Pruneauliand.  K 
Koch  *  however,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  distinct  species,  and 
as  such  he  has  revived  for  it  Borkhausen's  name  of  Prunus  ceconomica. 
The  tree  Is  widely  cultivated  in  Grermany  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which 
is  used  in  the  dried  state  as  an  article  of  food,  but  is  not  grown  in 
England. 

The  dried  fruit  differs  slightly  from  the  ordinary  prune  in  being 
rather  larger  and  more  elongated,  and  having  a  thicker  skin ;  also  in  the 
stone  being  flatter,  narrower,  pointed  at  either  end,  with  the  ventral 
suture  much  more  strongly  curved  than  the  dorsal  The  fruits  seem 
rather  more  prone  to  become  covered  with  a  saccharine  efflorescence. 


CORTEX  PRUNI  SEROTIN^. 

Cortex  Pruni  Virginiance  ;  Wild  Black  Cherry  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — Prunus  serotina  Ehrhart  (P.  Virginiana  Miller 
non  Linn.,  Cerasus  serotina  DC.) — ^A  shrub  or  tree,  in  favourable 
situations  growing  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  distributed  over  an  immense 
extent  of  North  America.  It  is  found  throughout  Canada  as  far  as 
62°  N*.  lat.,  and  from  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's  Bay  in  the  east,  to 
the  valleys  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.^  It  is  also  common  in  the 
United  States. 

*  Liebig's  Ann,   der  Chemie,   ci.   (1857)  •  Dendrologie,  part  i.  (1869)  94» 

228.  *  Hooker,   Flora   BortcUi- Americana^    L 

'  This  was  especially  tlie    case  in   the  (1833)  169. 
whiter  of  1878-74. 
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The  tree  is  often  confounded  with  P,  Virginiana  L,  from  which, 
indeed,  it  seems  to  be  separated  by  no  fixed  character,  though  American 
botanists  bold  the  two  plants  as  distinct.  It  is  also  nearly  allied  to  the 
well-known  P.  Padus.  L.  of  Europe,  the  bark  of  which  bad  formerly  a 
place  in  tbe  Materia  Medica.^ 

History — Experiments  on  the  medicinal  value  of  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
were  made  in  America  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  at  which  time 
the  drug  was  supposed  to  be  useful  in  intermittent  fevers.*  The  bark 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  Pharmacopcda  in  1820.  An 
elaborate  article  by  Bentley  ^  published  in  1863  contributed  to  bring  it 
into  notice  in  this  country,  but  it  is  still  much  more  employed  in 
America  than  with  us. 

Description — The  inner  bark  of  the  root  or  branches  is  said  to  be 
the  most  suitable  for  medicinal  use.  That  which  we  have  seen,  is 
evidently  horn  the  latter  ;  it  is  in  flattish  or  channelled  pieces,  ^  to  ^^V 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  \  an  inch  to  2  inches  broad,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 5  inches  in  length.  From  many  of  the  pieces,  the  outer  suberous 
coat  lis^  been  shaved  ofiF,  in  which  case  the  whole  bark  is  of  a  deep 
cinnamon  brown;  in  others  the  corky  layer  remains,  exhibiting  a 
polished  satiny  surface,  marked  with  long  transverse  scars.  The  inner 
surface  is  finely  striated,  or  minutely  fissured  and  reticulated.  The 
bark  breaks  easily  with  a  short  granular  fracture ;  it  is  nearly  without 
smell,  but  if  reduced  to  coarse  powder  and  wetted  with  water  it  evolves 
a  pleasant  odour  of  bitter  almonds.  It  has  a  decided  but  transient 
bitter  taste. 

The  bark  freshly  cut  from  the  stem  is  quite  white,  and  has  a  strong 
odonr  of  bitter  almonds  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Microscopic  Structure—  The  chief  mass  of  the  tissue  is  made  up  of 
bard,  thick-waUed,  white  cells,  the  groups  of  which  are  separated  by  a 
brown  fibrous  prosenchyme.  The  liber  is  crossed  in  a  radial  direction 
by  numerous  broad  medullary  rays  of  the  usual  structure.  The  paren- 
chymatous portion  is  loaded  both  with  very  large  single  crystals,  and 
crystalline  tufts  of  calcium  oxalate.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of 
small  starch  granules,  and  brown  particles  of  tannic  matters.  Thin 
slices  of  the  bark  moistened  with  perchloride  of  iron,  assume  a  blackish 
coloration. 

Chemical  Composition — The  bitterness  and  odour  of  the  fresh 
bark  depend  in  part,  according  to  Procter,*  on  the  presence  of  Amyg- 
dalin.  Hydrocyanic  acid  and  essential  oil  are  produced  when  the 
bark  is  distilled  with  water,  and  must  be  due  to  the  mutual  action  of 
J^ygdalin  and  some  principle  of  the  nature  of  emulsin.  From  the  fact 
tbat  an  extract  of  the  bark  remained  bitter  although  the  whole  of  the 
amygdalin  had  been  removed,  Procter  inferred  the  existence  of  another 
substance  to  which  the  tonic  properties  of  the  bark  are  perhaps  due. 
The  amygdalin,  however,  has  not  been  isolated. 

The  fresh  bark  was  found  by  Perot  ^  to  yield  ^  per  mille  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  April,  1  per  mille  in  June,  and  1-4  in  October.  The 
best  time  for  collecting  the  bark  is  therefore  the  autumn. 

^  Martiny,  Eneyklopddie,  i.  (1843)  600  ;  »  Pharm,  Joum.  v.  (1864)  97. 

'^m^.ArtneygeiDaehJe,  iv.  (1816)  40.  *  Am.  Joum,  of  PJiarm.  iv.  (1839)  197. 

*  Barton,    ColUetums  for  Mat.   Med.    af  »  Ibid,  xviii.  (1862)  109. 
^^iUdSUUcs,  Phikd.  1798.  11. 
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Uses — In  America,  wild  cherry  bark  is  held  in  high  estimation  for 
its  mildly  tonic  and  sedative  properties.  It  is  amninistered  most 
appropriately  in  the  form  of  cold  infusion  or  syrup,  the  latter  being 
a  strong  cold  infusion,  sweetened ;  a  fluid  extract  and  a  dry  resinoid 
extract  are  also  in  use.  The  bark  is  said  to  deteriorate  by  keeping, 
and  should  be  preferred  when  recently  dried. 


FOLIA  LAURO-CERA8I. 

Common  Laurel  or  Cheiry-laurel  Leaves ;  F.  Feuilles  de  Laurier-cerise ; 

G.  KirscfUorbeerblcUter. 

Botanical  Origin — Prunus  Lauro-cerasus  L.,  a  handsome  evergreen 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  18  or  more  feet,  ia  a  native  of  the  Cau- 
casian provinces  of  Sussia  (Mingrelia,  Imeritia,  Guriel),  of  the  valleys 
of  North-western  Asia  Minor,  and  Northern  Persia.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  plant  of  ornament  into  all  the  more  temperate  r^onsof 
Europe,  and  flourishes  well  in  England  and  other  parts,  where  the  winter 
is  not  severe  and  the  summer  not  excessively  hot  and  dry. 

History — Pierre  Belon,  the  French  naturalist,  who  travelled  in  the 
East  between  1546  and  1550,  is  stated  by  Clusius^  to  have  discovered 
the  cherry-laurel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond.  Thirty  years  later, 
Glusius  himself  obtained  the  plant  through  the  Imperial  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  distributed  it  from  Vienna  to  the  gardens  of  Ger- 
many. Since  it  is  mentioned  by  Gerarde  ^  as  a  choice  garden  shrub,  it 
must  have  been  cultivated  in  England  prior  to  1597.  Ray,'  who  like 
Gerarde  calls  the  plant  Cherry-hay,  states  that  it  is  not  known  to  possess 
medicinal  properties. 

In  1731,  Madden  of  Dublin  drew  the  attention  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  London  *  to  some  cases  of  poisoning  that  had  occurred  by  the  use  of  a 
distilled  water  of  the  leaves.  This  water  he  states  had  been  for  many 
years  in  frequent  use  in  Ireland  among  cooks,  for  flavouring  puddings 
and  creams,  and  also  much  in  vogue  with  dram  drinkers  as  an  addition 
to  brandy,  without  any  ill  eflfects  from  it  having  been  noticed.  The  fatal 
cases  thus  brought  forward  occasioned  much  investigation,  but  the  true 
nature  of  the  poison  was  not  understood  till  pointed  out  by  Schrader  in 
1803.  Cherry-laurel  water,  though  long  used  on  the  Continent,  has  never 
been  much  prescribed  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  no  place  in  any  British 
Pharmacopoeia  till  1839. 

Description — The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  of  leathery  texture 
and  shining  upper  surface,  5  to  6  inches  long  by  If  to  2  inches  wide, 
oblong  or  slightly  obovate,  attenuated  towards  either  end.    The  thick 
leafstalk,  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length,  is  prolonged  as  a  stout  midrib 
to  the  recurved  apex.    The  margin,  which  is  also  recurved,  is  provided 
with  sharp  but  very  short  serratures,  which  become  more  distant  towards 
the  base.    The  under  side,  which  is  of  a  paler  colour  and  dull  surface,  is 
marked  by  8  or  10  lateral  veins,  anastomosing  towards  the  edge.     Below 
the  lower  of  these  and  close  to  the  midrib,  are  from  two  to  four  shallow 

1  Ranorum  Plantarum  Historia,  1601.  4.  »  Hitt.  Plant,  ii.  (1693)  1649. 

'  /ferball  (UZQ\  16*3.  -•  PhiX.  Trans,  xxxvii.  (for  1781-32)  84. 
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epiessions  or  glands,  which  in  spring  exude  a  saccharine  matter,  and 
oon  assume  a  brownish  colour. 

The  fresh  leaves  are  inodorous  until  they  are  bruised  or  torn,  when 
ley  instantly  emit  the  smell  of  bitter  almond  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Oien  chewed  they  taste  rough,  aromatic  and  bitter. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  constituted 
f  thin  cuticle  and  the  epidermis  made  up  of  large,  nearly  cubic  cells. 
k  middle  layer  of  the  interior  tissue  exhibits  densely  packed  small 
ells,  whereas  the  prevailing  part  of  the  whole  tissue  is  formed  of  larger, 
)08e  cells.  Most  of  them  are  loaded  with  chlorophyll ;  some  enclose 
lystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 

Chemical  Composition — The  leaves  when  cut  to  pieces  and  sub- 
aitted  to  distillation  with  water,  yield  Bitter  Almond  Oil  and  Hydro- 
fKMC  Add,  produced  it  is  supposed  by  the  decomposition  of  Amygdalin 
p.  220),  which  however  has  not  been  obtained  from  them.  Moreover, 
he  body  which  induces  the  decomposition  is  not  known. 

The  proportion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  water  has  been  the  sub- 
Hi  of  many  i-esearches.  Among  the  later  are  those  of  Broeker  (1867), 
rho  distilled  a  given  weight  of  the  leaves  grown  in  Holland  under 
ledsely  similar  circumstances,  in  each  month  of  the  year.  The  results 
roved  that  the  product  obtained  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  was 
weaker  in  the  acid  in  the  proportion  of  17  to  24,  28,  or  30,  the  strongest 
iter  being  that  distilled  in  July  and  August.  This  chemist  found  that 
stronger  product  was  got  when  the  leaves  were  chopped  fine,  than  when 
liey  were  used  whole.  According  to  Christison,^  the  buds  and  very 
oimg  leaves  yield  ten  times  as  much  essential  oil  as  the  leaves  one 
ear  old. 

The  fresh  unwounded  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel  in  vigorous  vegeta- 
on,  have  been  recently  found  by  Schaer,  whose  experiments  were  made 
;the  request  of  one  of  us  (F.),  not  to  evolve  natundly  a  trace  of  hydro- 
fanic  acid,  though  they  yield  it  on  the  slightest  puncture.  We  are 
Hnpletely  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  distribution  in  the  living  tissue  of 
le  amygdalin  and  of  the  substance  causing  its  decomposition,  and  how 
lese  two  bodies  are  packed  so  as  to  prevent  the  slightest  mutual  reaction. 
be  leaves  may  be  even  dried  and  powdered  without  the  evolution  of 
ly  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  the  latter  is  at  once  developed  by  the 
Idition  of  a  little  water. 

Besides  the  substance  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  essential 
I,  the  leaves  contain  sugar  which  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  the  cold,  a 
lall  quantity  of  an  iron-greening  tannin,  and  a  fatty  or  waxy  substance. 

Schoonbroodt  (1868)  treated  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  fresh  leaves 
th  alcoholic  ether,  which  yielded  J  per  mille  of  bitter,  acicular  crystals ; 
ise  quickly  reduced  cupric  oxide,  losing  their  bitterness. 

Uses — The  leaves  are  only  employed  for  making  cherry-laurel  water 
fpia  Lauro'cerasi),  the  use  of  which  in  England  is  generally  superseded 
that  of  the  more  definite  hydrocyanic  acid. 

i  Ditpensaioryy  1842.  592. 
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FLORES  KOSO. 

Fhres  Brayercc,  Cusso,  Kotisso,  Kosso. 

Botanical  Origin — Hagenia  Ahysdnica  Lamarck  {Braytfi 
minthica  Kimtli),  a  handsome  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  60  i 
throughout  the  entire  table-land  of  Abyssinia  at  an  elevation  c 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  abundi 
and  fine  panicles  of  flowers,  and  is  generally  planted  about  th 
nian  villages. 

History — The  celebrated  Bruce  ^  during  his  journey  to  di 
source  of  the  Nile,  1768-1773,  found  the  koso  tree  in  Abyi 
served  the  uses  made  of  it  by  the  natives,  and  published  a  figi 
the  narrative  of  his  travels.  It  was  also  described  in  1811  by 
who  called  it  Hagenia  in  honour  of  Dr.  K.  G.  Hagen  of  Konigi 

The  anthelmintic  virtues  of  koso  were  investigated  by 
French  physician  of  Constantinople,  to  which  place  parcels  o: 
are  occasionally  brought  by  way  of  Egypt,  and  he  publishe 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.*  Several  scattered  notices  of  kosc 
in  1839-40-41,  but  no  supply  of  it  reached  Europe  until  al 
when  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  in  Abyssinia,  obtained  a  1 
(1,400  lb.,  it  was  said),  a  portion  of  which  he  endeavoured 
London  at  355.  per  ounce  !  The  absurd  value  set  upon  the  druj 
the  usual  result :  large  quantities  were  imported,  and  the  price 
fell  to  3«.  or  45.  per  lb.  Koso  was  admitted  a  place  in  t 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1864. 

Description — The  flowers  grow  in  broad  panicles,  10  to 
in  length.  They  are  unisexual,  but  though  male  and  female 
the  same  tree,  the  latter  are  chiefly  collected.  The  panicles 
loosely  dried,  often  including  a  portion  of  stalk  and  sometimes 
they  are  made  into  cylindrical  rolls,  kept  in  form  by  transverse 
Very  often  the  panicles  arrive  quite  broken  up,  and  with  the 
a  very  fragmentary  state.  They  have  a  herby,  somewhat  tea- 
and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste. 

The  panicle  consists  of  a  zigzag  stalk,  which  with  its  man^ 
is  clothed  with  shaggy  simple  hairs,  and  also  dotted  over  w 
stalked  glands  ;  it  is  provided  at  each  ramification  with  a  large 
bract.  At  the  base  of  each  flower  are  two  or  three  rounded  v 
branous  bracts,  between  which  is  the  turbinate  hairy  calyx, 
sepals  arranged  in  a  double  series.  In  the  male,  the  outer  seri 
of  much  smaller  sepals  than  the  inner ;  in  the  female,  the  oi 
ultimate  developement  become  enlarged,  obovate  and  spreadi 
the  whole  flower  measures  fully  \  an  inch  across.  In  both, 
are  veiny  and  leaflike.  The  petals  are  minute  and  linear,  ins 
the  stamens  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  These  latter  are  ] 
number,  with  anthers  in  the  female  flower,  effete.     The  carpe 

1  Travels,  v.  (1790)  73.  the  excellent  notice  by  Pereira 

^  Enq/clapidU  MUhodique,   Bot.,  snppl.  the  drug  was  first  offered  for  m 

tome  2  (1811)  422.  Pharm.  Joum,  x.  (1851)  15; 

'  Notice  8ur  unc  nouvcllc  plante    de    la  Pereira's    ^Icm.   of  Mat,   Met 

famiUe  de$  RosacUs,  employir,  eontre  le  Tccnia,  (1853)  1815. 

Pana,  1822.    The  reader  should  also  consult 
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included  in  Ihe  calycinal  tube ;  and  each  surmounted  by  a  baiiy  style. 
The  fruit  is  an  obovate  one-seeded  nut. 

Koso  as  seen  in  commerce  has  a  light  brown  hue,  with  a  reddish 
tinge  in  the  case  of  the  female  flowers,  so  that  panicles  of  the  latter  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  Red  Koso, 

Chemical  Composition — Wittstein  (1840)  found  in  koso,  together 
with  the  substances  common  to  most  vegetables  (wax,  sugar  and  gum), 
24  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  6*25  of  an  acrid  bitter  resin,  which  was 
otattved  by  Harms  (1857)  to  possess  acid  properties. 

The  researches  of  Pavesi  (1858),  and  still  more  those  of  Bedall  of 
Mnnich,*  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  active  principle  of  the  drug, 
which  has  been  named  Koussin  or  Kosin.  It  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
the  flowers  with  lime,  exhausting  them  with  alcohol  and  then  with  water ; 
the  solutions  mixed,  concentrated,  and  treated  with  acetic  acid,  deposit 
the  kosin.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bedall  for  a  specimen  of  it,  which  we 
find  to  consist  chiefly  of  an  amorphous,  resinoid  substance,  from  which 
we  got  a  few  yellow  crystals  by  means  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Mr.  Merck  has  lately  favoured  us  with  kosin  prepared  in  his  laboratory 
at  Darmstadt.  It  is  a  tasteless  substance  of  a  yellow  colour,  forming 
fine  crystals  of  the  rhombic  system, — readily  soluble  in  benzol,  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  chloroform  or  ether,  less  freely  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  in- 
soluble in  water.  Of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*818, 1000  parts  dissolve  at  12**  C, 
onljr  2*3  parts  of  this  kosin.  It  is  abundantly  soluble  in  alkalies,  caustic 
or  carbonated,  yet  has  nevertheless  no  acid  reaction,  and  may  be  preci- 
pitated from  these  solutions  by  an  acid,  without  having  undergone  any 
alteration.  It  is  then  however  a  white  amorphous  mass,  which  yields 
the  original  yellow  crystals  by  re-solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it 
obsolves  readily. 

Kosin  fuses  at  142^  C,  and  remains  after  cooling  an  amorphous, 
tnasparent,  yellow  mass  ;  but  if  touched  with  the  smallest  drop  of  alcohol, 
it  immediately  assumes  the  form  of  stellate  tufts  of  crystals.  This  striking 
phenomenon  may  be  repeated  at  pleasure,  kosin  not  being  altered  by 
cautious  fusion. 

£osin  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  acids.  It  dissolves  in 
Btrong  sulphuric  acid,  giving  a  yellow  solution  which  becomes  turbid  by 
Ae  addition  of  water,  white  amorphous  kosin  being  thrown  down.  At 
(he  same  time  a  well-marked  odour  exactly  like  that  of  Locust  Beans,  due 
probably  to  valerianic  acid  and  amylic  alcohol,  is  evolved ;  the  same 
odour  is  emitted  by  kosin  under  many  other  circumstances.  If  the 
nlphuric  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week,  it  gradually  assumes  a 
fine  red ;  and  then  yields  on  addition  of  much  water,  an  amorphous  red 
iDass  which  after  drying  is  not  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  may 
ihns  be  purified.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  red  deri- 
wtive  of  kosin  in  a  crystalline  state.  The  analysis  which  we  have  per- 
Smned  of  kosin,  assigns  it  the  formula  C^^H^O^®.  From  experiments 
WW  (1874)  being  made  at  Giessen,  it  would  appear  that  pure  kosin  is 
levoid  of  action  on  the  animal  economy;  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof, 
(achheim,  it  acquires  medicinal  activity  when  combined  with  some 
ther  principles  existing  in  the  drug. 

Distillation  with  water  separates  from  the  flowers  a  stearoptene-like 

1  Wittstcin's  VierUlJahresscAr.  fiir prakt.  Pharm,  rilL  (1859)  481  -,  xL  ^U^TJ^^^I, 
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oil  having  the  odour  of  koso,  and  traces  of  valerianic  and  acetic  aci< 
No  such  body  as  the  Hagenic  Acid  of  Viale  and  Latini  (1852),  could  1: 
detected  by  BedalL 

Commerce — Koso  is  brought  to  England  by  way  of  Aden  or  Bombaj 
some  appears  also  to  reach  Leghorn,  probably  carried  thither  direct  fro: 
Egypt. 

Uses — The  drug  is  employed  solely  as  a  vermifuge,  and  is  effectoj 
for  the  expulsion  both  of  Tcenia  solium  and  of  Bothriocephaliis  latm.  Tl 
Abyssinian  practice  is  to  administer  the  flowers  in  substance  in  a  ver 
ample  dose,  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  alarming  and  even  fata 
results. 

The  notion  that  the  action  of  the  drug  is  partially  mechanical  and  dm 
to  the  hairs  of  the  plant,  prevails  in  England,  and  has  led  to  the  use  o 
an  unstrained  infusion  of  the  coarsely  powdered  flowers.  This  remed; 
from  the  quantity  of  branny  powder  (2  to  4  drachms)  that  has  to  bi 
swallbwed,  is  far  from  agreeable ;  and  as  it  occasions  strong  pui^tion  an( 
sometimes  vomiting,  it  is  not  often  prescribed.^ 


PETALA  ROS^  GALLICS. 

Flores  Roscc  rubra: ;  Bed  Rose  Petals,  Rose  Leaves,  Tru^  Provins  Som; 
F.  P^tales  de  Hoses  ranges,  Roses  de  Provins  ;  6.  EssigrosenblMer. 

Botanical  Origin — Rosa  Gallica  L.,  a  low-growing  bush,  with  ; 
creeping  rhizome  throwing  up  numerous  stems.  The  wild  form  wifl 
single  flowers,  occurs  here  and  there  in  the  wanner  parts  of  Europe 
including  Central  and  Southern  Eussia,  and  Greece ;  ako  in  Asia  Minoi 
Armenia,  and  the  Caucasus.  But  the  plant  passes  into  so  man; 
varieties,  and  has  from  a  remote  period  been  so  widely  cultivated,  tha 
its  distribution  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  exactness.  As  a  garde 
plant  it  exists  under  a  multitude  of  forms. 

History — The  use  in  medicine  of  the  rose  dates  from  a  very  remot 
period.  Theophrastus  ^  who  flourished  in  the  4th  and  3rd  centuries  B.C 
speaks  of  roses  being  of  many  kinds,  including  some  with  double  flowei 
which  were  the  most  fragrant ;  and  he  also  alludes  to  their  use  in  th 
healing  art.  Succeeding  writers  of  every  age  down  to  a  recent  periw 
have  discussed  the  virtues  of  the  rose,*  which  however  is  scarcely  no* 
admitted  to  possess  any  special  medicinal  property. 

One  of  the  varieties  of  R.  Oallica  is  the  Provins  Rose,  so  called  &0! 
having  been  long  cultivated  at  Provins,^  a  small  town  about  60  mil' 
south-east  of  Paris,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  tl 
East  by  Thibaud  VI.  Count  of  Champagne,  who  died  on  his  return  fro 


*  Jolmston  in  his  Travels  in  SoxUhem 
Ahysnnia  (1844),  speaking  of  koso,  says  its 
effects  are  "dreadfully  severe.'* — Even  in 
Abvssipia,  he  adds,  it  is  barely  tolerated, 
and  if  any  other  remedy  equally  efficient  for 
dislodgine  tapeworm  were  to  be  introduced, 
koso  would  be  soon  abandoned. 

*  It  has  lately  been  found  in  a  quoM-wild 
state  at  Charlwood  in  Surrey. — SeemanrCs 
Joum.  of  Bot.  ix.  (1871)  273. 

'  ffist.  Plant,  lib.  vi.  c  6. 
^  CoDsalt  in  particular  the  learned  essay 


of  D^Orbessan  contained  in  his  I[iU», 
hisforiques,  ii.  (1768)  297-387. 

•  Koch  {Dmdrologie,  i.  1869.  250)  ose 
that  the  rose  originally  cultivated  at  Prov 
was  a  Damask  Rose,  but  that  in  the  secc 
half  of  the  18th  century  its  pl&ce  was  tal 
by  a  variety  of  /?.  Oallica.  This  seems  t 
improbable  :  Pomet  (1^92)  speaks  of 
roses  of  Provins  being  '*  hautcM  en  cook 
c*est  k  dire  d'un  rouge  noir,  velont^  .  . 
tr^s  astringentes," — characters  specially 
\oTi^Ti^\A  R.  Gallieou 
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the  CrosadeB,  A.D.  1254.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Provins  became  much 
celebrated  not  only  for  its  dried  rose-petals,  but  also  for  the  conserve, 
syrup  and  honey  of  rose^  made  from. them, — compositions  which  were 
r^arded  in  the  light  of  valuable  medicines.^ 

It  is  recorded  that  when  in  A.D.  1310,  Philippe  de  Marigny,  archr 
bishop  of  Sens,  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Provins,  he  was  presented  by 
the  notables  of  the  town  with  wine,  spices,  and  Conserve  of  Hosts;  and 
presents  of  dried  roses  and  of  the  conserve  were  not  considered  beneath 
the  notice  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  of  Henry  IV.*  ^ 

We  find  that  Charles  Estienne,  in  1536,  mentions  both  the  Roscc 
purpurew  odoratissimoc,  which  he  says  are  called  ProvincialeSy  and  those 
known  to  the  druggists  as  incarnatce, — the  latter  we  presume  a  pale 
rose.'  Bosce  ruhece  are  named  as  an  ingredient  of  various  compound 
medicines  by  Valerius  Cordus.* 

Production — The  flowei*s  are  gathered  while  in  bud  and  just 
before  expansion,  and  the  petals  are  cut  off  near  the  base,  leaving  the 
paler  claws  attached  to  the  calyx.  They  are  then  carefully  and  rapidly 
dried  by  the  heat  of  a  stove,  and  having  been  gently  sifted  to  remove 
loose  stamens,  are  ready  for  sale.  In  some  districts  the  petals  are  dried 
entire,  but  the  drug  thus  produced  is  not  so  nice. 

In  England,  the  Sed  Hose  is  cultivated  at  Mitcham,  though  now 
only  to  the  extent  of  about  10  acres.  It  is  also  grown  for  druggists*  use 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Derbyshire.  At  Mitcham,  it  is  now  called  Damask 
Bm,  which  is  by  no  means  a  correct  name.  The  English  dried  roses 
command  a  high  price. 

There  is  a  much  more  extensive  cultivation  of  this  rose  on  the 
continent  at  Wassenaar  and  Noordwijk  in  Holland ;  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hamburg  and  Nuremberg  in  Germany,  and  in  the  villages  round  Paris 
and  Lyons.  Eoses  are  still,  we  believe,  grown  for  medicinal  use  at 
Provins,  but  are  no  longer  held  in  great  esteem. 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  production  of  dried  ^^es  in 
Persia,  judging  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1871-72, 1163  cwt.  were 
exported  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay.^ 

Description — The  petals  adhere  together  loosely  in  the  form  of 
little  cones,  or  are  more  or  less  crumpled  and  separate.  When  well 
preserved,  they  are  crisp  and  dry,  with  a  velvety  surface  of  an  intense 
pnrpUsh  crimson,  a  delicious  rosy  odour,  and  a  mildly  astringent  taste. 
The  white  basal  portion  of  the  petals  should  be  nearly  absent.  For 
making  the  confection,  the  petals  are  required  in  a  fresh  state. 

Chemical  Composition — Red  rose  petals  impart  to  ether,  without 
losing  their  colour,  a  soft  yellow  substance,  which  is  a  mixture  of  a  solid 
&t  and  Quercitrin,  Filhol  has  shown  (1864)  that  it  is  the  latter  body, 
and  not  tannic  acid,  of  which  the  petals  contain  but  a  trace,  that  pro- 
duces the  dark  greenish  precipitate  with  ferric  salts.  The  same  chemist 
found  in  the  petals  20  per  cent.  (?)  of  glucose  which,  together  with 

*  Pomet,  HisL  des  Drogws,  1694,  part  i.  *  Stephanus    (Carolus),    Dt   re   hortensi 
174-177.                                                                libellus,  Paris,  1636,  29.  (in  Brit  Mufl.) 

•  A«er,  UgcTidiSy  euriosiUs  et  traditions  *  Dispematorium,  1548.  89.  62. 

<fc  la  Champagne  et  de  la  BrU^  Paris,  1860.  '  StaUmeni  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 

191,  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  for  1871-72, 

pt  ii  43. 
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colouring  matter  and  gallic  acid,  is  extracted  by  alcohol  after  exhatu 
by  ether.  According  to  Rochleder  (1867),  the  gallic  acid  in  red  roa 
accompanied  by  quercitannic  acid. 

The  colouring  matter  which  is  so  striking  a  constituent  of  the  p( 
has  not  yet  been  isolated  and  studied  in  a  satisfactory  manner.^ 
infusion  of  the  petals  is  pale  red,  but  becomes  immediately  of  a 
and  brilliant  crimson  if  we  add  to  it  an  acid,  such  as  sulphuric,  hj 
chloric,  acetic,  oxalic,  or  tartaric.     An  alkali  changes  the  pale  red,  oi 
deep  crimson  in  the  case  of  the  acidulated  infusion,  to  bright  green. 

Uses — ^An  infusion  of  red  rose  petals,  acidulated  with  sulpl 
acid  and  slightly  sweetened,  is  a  very  common  and  agreeable  vehicl 
some  other  medicines.  The  confection  made  by  beating  up  the  p 
with  sugar,  is  also  in  use. 

PETALA  ROS-ffi  CENTIFOLI^. 

Flores  rasce pallid€e]v.  incamdtcg;  Provence  Rose^  Cabbage  Rose; 
F.  Pitaies  de  Hoses  pdles;  G.  Centi/olienrosen, 

Botanical  Origin — Bosa  centifolia  L. — ^This  rose  grows  in  a 
state  and  with  single  flowers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caucasus.' 
tivated  and  with  flowers  more  or  less  double,  it  is  found  under  an  ini 
of  varieties  in  aU  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  The  parti 
variety  which  is  grown  in  England  for  medicinal  use,  is  know 
English  gardens  as  the  Cabbage  Rose,  but  other  varieties  are  cultr 
for  similar  purposes  on  the  Continent. 

R.  centifolia  L.  is  very  closely  allied  to  i?.  Gallica  L. ;  though  Bo: 
maintains  the  two  species,  there  are  other  botanists  who  regard  the 
but  one.  The  rose  cultivated  at  Puteaux  near  Paris  for  druggists' 
and  hence  called  Rose  de  PtUeaux,  is  the  Rosce  bifera  of  Eedout^,  p 
by  De  Candolle  though  doubtfully  under  R,  Damascena. 

History — We  are  unable  to  trace  the  history  of  the  parti 
variety  of  rose  under  notice.  That  it  is  not  of  recent  origin,  s 
evident  from  its  occurrence  chiefly  in  old  gardens.  The  Rosa  palli 
the  older  English  writers  on  drugs  ^  was  called  Daniask  Rose,  but 
name  is  now  applied  at  Mitcham  to  Rosa  Gallica  L.,  which  has 
deep-coloured  flowers. 

Production — The  Cabbage  Rose  is  cultivated  in  England  to  a 
small  extent,  rose  water  which  is  made  from  its  flowers,  being  procu 
of  better  quality  and  at  a  lower  cost  in  other  countries,  especially  ii 
south  of  France.  At  Mitcham,  whence  the  London  diaiggists  have 
been  supplied,  there  are  now  (1873)  only  about  8  acres  planted  with 
rose,  but  a  supply  is  also  derived  from  the  market  gardens  of  Pu 
Hammersmith  and  Fulham. 

Description — The  Cabbage  Itose  is  supplied  to  the  druggists  ii 
fresh  state,  full  blown,  and  picked  off  close  below  the  calyx.   A  com 
description  is  scarcely  required :  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  a  large 
very  double  rose,  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour  and  of  delicious  odour, 
calyx  is  covered  with  short  setae  tipped  with  a  fragrant,  brown,  \ 

>  See  however  a  paper  by  FiUiol  in  Joum,  '  Boissier,  Flora  OrUntalis,  ii.  (1872 

AtPharm,  oucxviiL  (1860)  21 ;  also  Gmelin,  •  As  Dale,  Pharmacolofjia,  1698.  41( 

CA^misify,  xvi.  (1864)  522. 
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secretion.    The  petals  are  thin  and  delicate  (not  thick  and  leathery  as  in 
the  Tea  Eoses),  and  turn  brown  on  drying. 

In  making  rose  water,  it  is  the  custom  in  some  laboratories  to  strip  the 
petals  from  the  calyx  and  to  reject  the  latter;  in  others,  the  roses  are 
distilled  entire,  and  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  with  equally  good  result. 

Chemical  Composition — In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  petals  of 
R.  centifolia  agree  with  those  of  B,  Gallica,  even  as  to  the  colouring 
matter.  Enz  in  1867  obtained  from  the  former,  malic  and  tartaric  acid, 
tannin,  fat,  resin,  and  sugar. 

In  the  distillation  of  large  quantities  of  the  flowers,  a  little  essential  oil 
is  obtained.  It  is  a  butyraceous  substance,  of  weak  rose-like,  but  not  very 
agreeable  odour.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  inodorous  stearoptene. 
For  further  particulars  see  remarks  under  the  head -4^^ar  of  Rose,  p.  235. 

Uses — Cabbage  roses  are  now  scarcely  employed  in  pharmacy  for 
any  other  purpose  than  making  rose  water.  A  syrup  used  to  be  prepared 
from  them,  which  was  esteemed  a  mild  laxative. 


OLEUM  ROS^« 

Attar  or  Otto^  of  Hose,  Rose  Oil ;  F.  Essence  de  Roses  ;  G.  Rosenol. 

Botanical  Origin — Rosa  Damascena  Miller,  var. — ^This  is  the  rose 
cultivated  in  Turkey  for  the  production  of  attar  of  rose;  it  is  a  tall 
shnib  with  semi-double,  light-red  (rarely  white)  flowers,  of  moderate 
size,  produced  several  on  a  branch,  though  not  in  clusters.  Living 
specimens  sent  by  Baur^  which  flowered  at  Tubingen,  were  examined  by 
H.  von  Mohl  and  named  as  above.^ 

JJ.  Damascena  is  unknown  in  a  wild  state.  Koch  *  asserts  that  it  was 
brought  in  remote  times  to  Southern  Italy,  whence  it  spread  northward. 

History — Much  as  roses  were  prized  by  the  ancients,  no  preparation 
such  as  rose  water  or  attar  of  rose  was  obtained  from  them.  The  liquid 
that  bore  the  name  of  Rose  OH  (ooSivov  eXaiov),  is  stated  by  Dioscorides  ^ 
to  be  a  fatty  oil  in  which  roses  have  been  steeped.  In  Europe  a  similar 
preparation  was  in  use  down  to  the  last  century.  Oleum  rosamm,  rosatum 
or  rosaceum,  signifying  an  infusion  of  roses  in  olive  oil.^ 

The  first  allusion  to  the  distillation  of  roses  we  have  met  with,  is  in 
the  writings  of  Joannes  Actuarius,^  who  was  physician  to  the  Greek 
emperors  at  Constantinople  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  Eose 
^ater  was  distilled'  at  an  early  date  in  Persia ;  and  Nisibin,  a  town 
north-west  of  Mosul,  was  famous  for  it  in  the  14th  century.® 

Kibnpfer  speaks®  with  admiration  of  the  roses  he  saw  at  Shiraz 
(1683-4),  and  says  that  the  water  distilled  from  them  is  exported  to 
other  paorts  of  Persia,  as  well  as  to  all  India  ;  and  he  adds  as  a  singular 
feet,  that  there  separates  from  it,  a  certain  fat  like  butter,  called  ^ttr 

^  Atiar  or  Otto  is  from  the  word  i7r  sig-  •  Wiggers    u.    Husemann,    JahresheriM 

^ying  perfume  or  odaur;  the  oil  is  called  for  1867.  360. 

in  Turkish  Itr-ydghi  Le.  Perjume-oil,  and  *  Dendrologie,  i.  (1869)  250. 

^^so  GhyiU-ydghi  i.e.  Rose-oil,  »  Lib.  i.  c.  63. 

'A  living  plant  followed  by  excellent  ^  X&m the LwidonPluirriiacopima oil! '11. 

herbarium  specimens  has  been  landly  given  '"....  stillatitii  rosarum  liquoris  libra 

tome  by  Dr.  Baur  of  Blaubeoreu,  the  father  una."— Dc  Mdlwdo  Mcdendij  lib.  v.  c.  4. 

^  Prof.  Dr.  Baur  of  Constantinople,  but  it  ^  Voyage  dTbn  Batoutahy  ti-ad.  par  Defre- 

^  not  yet  flowered  (29  July  1873).— D.  H.  mery,  ii  (1864)  140. 

»  AmcenitaUs,  VlVl.  ^1^. 
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gyl  of  the  most  exquisite  odour,  and  more  valuable  even  than  gold.  The 
commerce  to  India,  though  much  declining,  still  exists ;  and  in  the  year 
1872-73,  20,100  gallons  of  rose  water,  valued  at  35,178  rupees  (£3,517), 
were  imported  into  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf.^ 

Eose  water  was  much  used  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  both  in 
cookery  and  at  table.  In  some  parts  of  France,  vassals  were  compelled 
to  furnish  to  their  lords  so  many  bushels  of  roses,  which  were  consumed 
in  the  distillation  of  rose  water.^ 

The  fact  that  a  butyraceous  oil  of  delicious  fragrance  is  separable 
from  rose  water,  was  noticed  by  Geronimo  Eossi  *  of  Savenna  in  1582 
and  by  Giovanni  Battista  Porta  *  of  Naples  in  1589 :  the  latter  in  hii 
work  on  distillation  says — "  Omnium  difficillimse  extractionis  est  rosa- 
rum  oleum  atque  in  minima  quantitate  sed  suavissimi  odoris."^    The 
oil  was  also  known  to  the  apothecaries  of  Germany  of  the  17th  centuiy 
and  is  quoted  in  official  drug-tariffs  as  early  as  1614.®    InPomet's  time 
(1694)  it  was  sold  in  Paris,  though,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  only  ii      -gt 
very  small  quantity.     The  mention  of  it  by  Homberg  ^  in  1700,  and  i 
a  memoir  by  Aublet®  (1775)  respecting  the  distillation  of  roses  in  tht 
Isle  of  France,  shows  that  the  French  perfumers  of  the  last  centuri^^' 
were  not  unacquainted  witli  tnie  rose  oil,  but  that  it  was  a  rare  and  vei 
costly  article. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  essence  in  India,  is  the  subject  a=^f 
an  interesting  and  learned  pamphlet  by  Langl^s,®  published  in  1804.   K 


tells  on  the  authority  of  oriental  writers,  how  on  the  occasion  of  tl 
marriage  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Jehan  Ghir  with  Nur-jehan,  a,d.  161! 
a  canal  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  was  filled  with  rose  water,  and  thj  it 
the  princess  observing  a  certain  scum  on  the  surface,  caused  it  to  be  pq  \- 
lected  and  found  it  of  admirable  fragrance,  on  which  account  it  recer 
the  name  of  Atar-jelunujliiriy  i.e.  perfume  of  Jeluin  Ghir.  In  later  tim( 
Poller  ^®  has  shown  that  rose  oil  is  prepared  in  India  by  simple  disti il- 
lation of  the  flowers  with  water.  But  this  Indian  oil  has  never  >>p<  m 
imported  into  Europe  as  an  article  of  trade. 

As  already  stated,  the   supplies  at  present  come  from  Europe^^sn 

Turkey ;  but  at  what  period  the  cultivation  of  the  rose  and  manufactu  re 

of  its  oil  were  there  introduced,  is  a  question  on  which  we  are  quite  in 
the  dark.  There  is  no  mention  of  attar  in  the  account  given  by  Savary  —  " 
in  1750  of  the  trade  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  

In.  English  commerce,  attar  of  rose  was  scarcely  known  until  t^^te 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  was  first  included  in  t^Bie 
British  Tariff  in  1809,  when  the  duty  levied  on  it  was  lOs.  per  onnc — x 
In  1813,  the  duty  was  raised  to  lis.  10^. ;  in  1819  it  was  6s,,  and  i::^^ 
1828,  25.  per  ounce.  In  1832  it  was  lowered  to  Is.  4d,  per  ft).,  in  18^^^ 
to  Is.,  and  in  1860  it  was  altogether  removed.^^ 


^  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigatum  ^  Ohservations  sur  les  huiles  des  piUmtt. 

of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  for  1872-73,  Mim.  de  VAcad.  Eoy.  des  Sciences,  1700, 2(^^^' 
part  ii.  52.  ®  Hist,  des  Plantes  de  la  Ouiane  frawfoL.^^^ 

*  Le  Grand  iVAuasy,  Hist,  de  la  vieprivic  ii.,  M^moires,  p.  126. 

des  Francois,  ii.  (1815)  250.  ^  Hecherches  sur  la  dicmiverte  de  VEa»tf^^^^ 

*  Hieronymi  Rubei  Rav.  Be  DestillationCj  de  Rose,  Paris,  1804. 

Ravennas,  1682.  102.  ^«  Asiatick  Researches,  i  (1788)  832. 

*  Magiof  Naturaiis  lihri  xx.,  Neap.  1689.  "  Diet,  de  Commerce,  iv.  648.  j 
188.                                                                           "  Information   obligingly  commimicat;^^^ 

»  De  Distillaticme,  Rom.  (1608)  76.  by  Mr.  Seldon  of  the  Statical  Office  of  ^    ^^* 

*  As  that  printed  at  Oiessen,  referred  to  Custom  House. 
at  p.  77,  note  5. 
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On  searcliing  a  file  of  the  London  Price  Current,  the  first  mention  of 
*'  Otto  of  Rose''  is  in  1813,  from  which  year  it  is  regularly  quoted.  The 
price  (in  bond)  from  1813  to  1815,  varied  from  £3  to  £5  55.  per  ounce. 
The  earliest  notice  of  an  importation  is  under  date  1-8  July,  1813, 
when  duty  was  paid  on  232  ounces,  shipped  from  Smyrna. 

Production — The  chief  locality  for  attar  of  rose,  and  that  by  which 
European  commerce  is  almost  exclusively  supplied,  is  a  small  tract  of 
country  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Balkan  mountains  in  the  Turkish 
province  of  Eumelia.  The  principal  seat  of  the  trade  is  the  town  of 
KizanUk,  in  the  fine  valley  of  the  Tunja.  The  other  important  districts 
are  those  of  PhiUppopoli,  Eski  Zaghra,  Yeni  Zaghra  and  Tchirpan,  which 
'with  Kizanlik  were  estimated  in  1859  to  include  140  villages,  having 
2,500  stills. 

The  rose  is  cultivated  by  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  peasants  in  gardens 
and  open  fields,  in  which  it  is  planted  in  rows  as  hedges,  3  to  4  feet  high. 
The  best  localities  are  those  occupying  southern  or  south-eastern  slopes. 
Plantations  in  high  mountainous  situations  generally  yield  less,  and  the 
oil  is  of  a  quality  that  easily  congeals.     The  flowers  attain  perfection  in 
April  and  May,  and  are  gathered  before  sunrise ;  those  not  wanted  for 
immediate  use  are  spread  out  in  cellars,  but  are  always  used  for  distilling 
the  same  day.     The  apparatus  is  a  copper  still  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion, connected  with  a  straight  tin  tube,  cooled  by  being  passed  through 
a  tub  fed  by  a  stream  of  water.     The  charge  for  u  still  is  25  to  50  ft),  of 
roses,  from  which  tlie  calyces  are  not  removed.     The  first  runnings  are 
returned  to  the  still;    the  second  portion  which  is  received  in  glass 
flasks,  is  kept  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  15°  C.  (60°  F.)  for  a  day  or 
two,  by  which  time  most  of  the  oil,  bright  and  fluid,  will  have  risen 
to  the  surface.     From  this,  it  is  skimmed  off*  by  means  of  a  small  tin 
funnel  having  a  fine  orifice,  and  provided  with  a  long  handle.    There  are 
usually  several  stills  together. 

The  produce  is  extremely  variable.  According  to  Baur,^  whose  in- 
teresting account  of  attar  of  rose  is  that  of  an  eye-witness,  it  may  be 
said  to  average  0*04  per  cent.  Another  authority  estimates  the  average 
yield  as  0*037  per  cent. 

The  harvest  during  the  five  years  1867-71  was  reckoned  to  average 
somewhat  below  400,000  meticals,^  or  4,226ft).  avoirdupois;  that  of 
1873  which  was  good,  was  estimated  at  500,000  meticalsy  value  about 
£70,000.5 

Eoses  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  about  Grasse,  Cannes 
and  Nice  in  the  south  of  France  ;  and  besides  much  rose  water,  which 
is  largely  exported  to  England,  a  little  oil  is  produced.  The  latter, 
which  commands  a  high  price,  fuses  less  easily  than  the  Turkish. 

There  is  a  large  cidtivation  of  the  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making  rose 
water  and  attar,  at  Ghazipur  on  the  Ganges,  Lahore,  Amritsar  and  other 
places  in  India,  but  the  produce  is  wholly  consumed  in  the  country. 
The  species  thus  cultivated  is  stated  by  Brandis  *  to  be  R,  Damascena, 
Medinet  Fayum,  south-west  of  Cairo,  supplies  the  great  demand  of 
Egypt  for  rose  vinegar  and  rose  water. 

1  Keuis  Jahrbuchf.  PJiarm.  nxYii.  {1867);  '  Consular  Reports  presetted  to  Parlia- 

Pharm,  Jimm.  ix.  (1868)  286.  ment,  Aug.  1873.  1090. 

*  Consular  Reports  presented  to  Parlia-  "*  Forest    Flora     of    North-western    and 

fient.  May,  1872.— The  metical,  miskal  or  Central  India ^  1874.  200. 
^nidkal  is  eqntl  to  about  3  dwt.  troy. 
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Tunis  has  also  some  celebrity  for  similar  products,  whicli  however  I^J^ 
do  not  reach  Europe.  A  recent  traveller  ^  states  that  the  rose  grown  p 
there,  and  from  which  attar  is  obtained,  is  Rosa  canirui  L.,  which  is 
extremely  fragrant;  30  lb.  of  the  flowers  afford  about  li  drachms,  \^ 
worth  15«.  \^ 

The  butyraceous  oil  which  may  be  collected  in  distilling  loses  in 
England  for  rose  water  is  of  no  value  as  a  perfume. 

Description — Oil  of  rose  is  a  light-yellow  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*87  to 
0*89.     By  a  reduction  of  temperature,  it  concretes  owing  to  the  separa- 
tion of  light,   brilliant,  platy  crystals   of  a  stearoptene,  the  propor- 
tion of  which  differs  with  the  country  in  which  the  roses  have  been 
grown,  the  state  of  the  weather  during  which  the  flowers  were  gathered^ 
and  other  circumstances  less   well   ascertained.      The    oil    produo 
in  Turkey  solidifies,  according  to  Baur,  at  from  11  to  W  C.     In  som 
experiments  made  by  one  of  us^  in  1859,  the  fusing  point  of   tru   -^ 
Turkish  attar  was  found  to  vary  from  16  to  18°  C. ;  that  of  a  sample  -e 
from  India  was  20°  C. ;  of  oil  distilled  in  the  south  of  France,  21  to  23°  C.        ; 
of  an  oil  produced  in  Paris,  29°  C. ;  of  oil  obtained  in  distilling  roses  fi 
rose  water  in  London,  30  to  32°  C. 

From  these  data,  it  appears  that  a  cool  northern  climate  is  n 
conducive   to   the  production  of   a  highly  odorous  oil;  and   even  i-       n 
Turkey,  experience  shows  that  the  oil  of  the  mountain  districts,  holds         a 
larger  proportion  of  stearoptene  than  that  of  the  lowlands. 

Turkish  oil  of  rose  is  stated  by  Baur  to  deviate  a  ray  of  polarize  d 
light  4°  to  the  right,  when  examined  in  a  column  of  100  mm.  The  oi=il 
from  English  roses  which  we  examined,  exhibited  no  rotation. 

Chemical  Composition — Eose  oil  is  a  mixture  of  a  liquid  co 
stituent  containing  oxygen,  to  which  it  owes  its  perfume,  and  the  soli 
hydrocarbon  or  stearoptene  already  mentioned,  which  is  entirely  dest 
tute  of  odour.     The  proportion  which  these  bodies  bear  to  each  oth 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  is  certainly  extremely  variabl^^- 

From  the  Turkish  oil,  it  may  be  obtained  to  the  extent  of  18  per  cent^ -» 

and  from  French  and  English  to  35,  42,  60  or  even  68  per  cent. 

Though  the  stearoptene  can  be  entirely  freed  from  the  oxygenate^^ 
oil,  no  method  is  known  for  the  complete  isolation  of  the  latter.  A  ^ 
obtained  by  Gladstone,*  it  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*881  and  a  boiling  point  (^  ^ 
216°  C. 

With  regard  to  the  stearoptene  of  rose  oil,  the  analyses  of  Th^odor^:^ 
de  Saussure  (1820)  and  Blanchet  (1833),  long  since  showed  its  com 
position  to  accord  with  the  formula  C^H^".     The  experiments  of  one  o 
us*  confirm  this  striking  fact,  which  assigns   to  the   stearoptene 
question  a  veiy  exceptional  place  among  the  hydrocarbons  of  volatile 
oils,  all  of  which  are  less  rich  in  hydrogen. 

Kose  stearoptene  separates  when  attar  of  rose  is  mixed  with  spirit  o 
wine.    We  have  isolated  it  also  from  oil  obtained  from  Mitcham  roses^ 
by  dissolving  the  oil  in  chloroform  and  precipitating  with  spirit  of  wine^^ 
the  process  being  several  times  repeated     The  stearoptene  was  lastl)^ 

»  Von  Maltzan,  Reisc  inikn  licgentscJuiftcn      504—509  ;  Wittstein*s  FtcrteIJaJtre$schr,  fur^ 
Tunis  und  Tripolis,  Leipzig,  1870.  prakt.  Pharni.  ix.  (1860)  55. 

•'  Hanbury,  Phai-m.  Joum.  xviii.  (1859)  '       ^  joum.  of  CVunn.  Soe.,  x.  (1872)  12. 

*  Fl\wik\g,er,  Pharm,  Jaum,  x.  (1S69)  147. 
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maintained  for  some  days  at  100''  C. ;  thus  obtained,  it  is  inodorous,  but 
when  heated  evolves  an  offensive  smell  like  that  of  heated  wax  or  fat. 
At  32-5** C.  it  melts;  at  150*" C.  vapours  are  evolved ;  at  272^0.  it  begins 
to  boil,  soon  after  which  it  turns  brown  and  then  blackish.  Stains  of 
the  steaioptene  on  paper,  do  not  disappear  by  the  heat  of  the  water-bath 
under  a  lapse  of  some  days. 

If  cautiously  melted  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  stearoptene  forms 
on  cooling  microscopic  crystals  of  very  peculiar  shape.  Most  of  them 
have  the  form  of  truncated  hexahedral  pyramids,  not  however  belonging 
to  the  rhombohedric  system,  as  the  angles  are  evidently  not  equal ;  many 
of  them  are  oddly  curved,  thus  §.  Examined  under  the  polarizing 
microscope,  these  crystals  from  their  refractive  power  make  a  brilliant 
object. 

£ose  stearoptene  is  a  very  stable  body,  yet  by  boiling  it  for  some 
days  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  slowly  dissolved,  and  converted  into 
various  acids  of  the  homologous  series  of  fatty  acids,  and  into  oxalic 
acid, — ^perhaps  likewise  partly  into  fumaric  acid.  Among  the  former, 
Tve  detected  butyric  and  valerianic.  The  chief  product  is  however 
succinic  acid,  which  we  obtained  in  pure  crystals,  showing  all  the  well- 
laiown  reactions. 

The  same  products  are  obtained  even  much  easier,  by  treating  parafiin 

>;pith  nitric  acid ;  it  yields  however  less  of  succinic  acid.     The  general 

l)ehaviour  and  appearance  of  paraihn  is  in  fact  nearly  the  same  as  that 

of  rose  stearoptene.     But  what  is  called  paraffin,  is  by  no  means  always 

one  and  the  same  body,  but  rather  a  series  of    extremely  similar 

liydrocarbons,  the   separation   of  which   has   not  yet  been  thoroughly 

effected.     They  may  as  well  answer  to  the  formula  C'*H^+^  as  to  that 

adopted  hitherto,  namely  C"H^"  {n  being  usually  supposed  equal  to  20). 

The  same  consideration  applying  to  rose  stearoptene,  the  above-mentioned 

anaytical  results  can  be  regarded  as  in  accordance  with  either  of  these 

formulae. 

The  fusion  point  of  the  different  kinds  of  paraffin  generally  ranges 
from  42  to  60**  C,  yet  one  sort  from  the  bituminous  shale  of  Autuu, 
prepared  and  examined  by  Laurent,^  melts  at  33°  C,  and  in  this  respect 
agrees  with  our  stearoptene.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  latter 
actually  belongs  to  the  paraffin  series. 

Commerce — Formerly  attar  of  rose  came  into  commerce  by  way  of 
Austria ;  it  is  now  shipped  from  Constantinople.  From  the  interior,  it 
is  transported  in  flattened  round  tin  bottles  called  kunkicmas,  holding 
from  1  to  10  ft).,  which  are  sewed  up  in  white  woollen  cloth.  These 
sometimes  reach  this  country,  but  more  commonly  the  attar  is  transferred 
at  Constantinople  to  small  white  glass  bottles,  ornamented  with  gilding, 
imported  from  Germany. 

Uses — Attar  of  rose  is  of  no  medicinal  importance,  but  serves 
occasionally  as  a  scent  for  ointments.  Kose  water  is  sometimes  made 
with  it,  but  is  not  so  good  as  that  distUled  from  the  flowers.  Attar  is 
inuch  used  in  perfumery,  but  still  more  in  the  scenting  of  snuff. 

Adulteration — No  drug  is  more  subject  than  attar  of  rose  to 
adulteration,  which  is  principally  effected  by  the  addition  of  the  volatile 
oil  of  an  Indian  grass,  Andropogon  Scluenanthus  L.     This  oil,  which  is 

^  Jnft.  dc  Chim.  et  dc  Pkys,,  liv.  (\%Z%)  ^^4. 
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called  in  Turkish  Idris  yd^hiy  and  also  Ervtershah,  and  is  more  or  le 
known  to  Europeans  as  Geranium  OH,  is  imported  into  Turkey  for  tli 
express  purpose,  and  even  submitted  to  a  sort  of  purification  befo 
being  used.^  It  was  formerly  added  to  the  attar  only  in  Constantinop] 
but  now  the  mixing  takes  place  at  the  seat  of  the  manufacture.  It 
said  that  in  many  places,  the  roses  are  absolutely  sprinkled  with 
before  being  placed  in  the  stilL  As  grass  oil  does  not  solidify  1 
cold,  its  admixture  with  rose  oil  renders  the  latter  less  disposed 
crystallize.  Hence  arises  a  preference  among  the  dealers  in  Turkey  £ 
attar  of  the  mountain  districts,  which,  having  a  good  proportion 
stearoptene,  will  bear  the  larger  dilution  with  grass  oil  without  i 
tendency  to  crystallize  becoming  suspiciously  small.  Thus,  in  tl 
circular  of  a  commercial  house  of  Constantinople,  dated  &om  T'^iVatiIi 
occur  the  phrases — *' Extra  strong  oil,** — "  Good  strong  congealing  oU**- 
"  Strong  good  freezing  oil "  ; — while  the  3rd  quality  of  attar  is  spoken  ( 
as  a  "  not  congealing  oUy  The  same  circular  states  the  belief  of  tl 
writers,  that  in  the  season  in  which  they  wrote,  "  not  a  single  meticcU  ( 
unadulterated  oil  "  would  be  sent  away. 

The  chief  criteria,  according  to  Baur,  for  the  purity  of  rose  c 
are : — 1.  Temperature  at  which  crystallization  takes  place :  a  good  c 
should  congeal  well  in  five  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  12*5''  C.  (55"*  I 
2.  Manner  of  crystallizing, — The  crystals  should  be  light,  feather 
shining  plates,  filling  the  whole  liquid.  Spermaceti,  which  has  bee 
sometimes  used  to  replace  the  stearoptene,  is  liable  to  settle  down  in 
solid  cake,  and  is  easily  recognizable.  Furthermore,  it  melts  at  b(f  ( 
and  so  do  most  varieties  of  paraffin.  The  microscopic  crystals  of  tl 
latter  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  rose  stearoptene,  yet  they  mi 
be  distinguished  by  an  attentive  comparative  examination. 


FRUCTUS  ROS-ffi  CANINiE. 

Cynoshata;  Fruit  of  the  Dog-rose,  Hips;  F.  Fruits  de  Cynorrhodon; 

G.  Hagebutten, 

Botanical  Origin — Rosa  canina  L.,  a  bush  often  10  to  12  feet  hig 
found  in  hedges  and  thickets  throughout  Europe  except  Lapland  ai 
Finland,  and  reaching  the  Canary  Islands,  Northern  Africa,  Persia  ai 
Siberia ;  universally  dispersed  throughout  the  British  Islands.^ 

History — ^The  fruits  of  the  wild  rose,  including  other  species  besid 
B.  canina  L.,  have  a  scanty,  orange,  acid,  edible  pulp,  on  account 
which  they  were  collected  in  ancient  times  when  garden  fruits  were  fe 
and  scarce.  Galen  ^  mentions  them  as  gathered  by  country  people  : 
his  day,  as  they  still  are  in  Europe.  Gerardc  in  the  16th  centuj 
remarks  that  the  fruit  when  ripe — "  maketh  most  pleasant  meats  ai 
banqueting  dishes,  as  tarts  and  such  like."  Though  the  pulp  of  hi] 
preserved  with  sugar  which  is  here  alluded  to,  is  no  longer  brought 

*  For  particulars,  see  Baur  (p.  235,  note  1).  In  the  Amur  country  a  much  lai^er  a: 

'  Baker,  Jmim,  of  Linn,  Soc,   Bot.  xi.  better  fruit  is   afforded    by   JL    adeulm 

(1869)  226.  Lindl.  andi^.  cinnammnea  L. — Mazimowic 

'  J>c  Alimcntorum  /aciUtatilms,  ii.  c.  14.  Primitice  Flora  Amurensis,  1869,  100.  iS 
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table,  at  least  in  this  country,^  it  retains  a  place  in  pharmacy  as  a  useful 
ingredient  of  pill-niasses  and  electuaries. 

Description — The  fruit  of  a  rose  consists  of  the  bottle-shaped  calyx, 
hecome  dilated  and  succulent  by  growth,  and  sometimes  crowned  with 
5  leafy  segments,  enclosing  numerous  dry  carpels  or  achenes,  containing 
each  one  exalbuminous  seed.  The  fruit  of  K  canina  called  a  hip,  is  ovoid, 
about  f  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  smooth,  red,  shining  surface.  It  is  of  a 
dense,  fleshy  texture,  becoming  on  maturity,  especially  after  frost,  soft 
and  pulpy,  the  pulp  within  the  shining  skin  being  of  an  orange  colour, 
and  of  an  agreeable  sweetish  subacid  taste.  The  large  interior  cavity 
contains  numerous,  hard  achenes,  which  as  well  as  the  waUs  of  the 
former,  are  covered  with  strong  short  hairs. 

For  medicinal  use,  the  ODiy  part  required  is  the  soft  orange  pulp, 
which  is  separated  by  rubbing  it  through  a  hair  sieve. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  epidermis  of  the  fruit  is  made  up  of 
tabular  cells  containing  red  granules,  which  are  much  more  abundant  in 
the  pulp.  The  latter,  as  usual  in  many  ripe  fruits,  consists  of  isolated 
ueUs  no  longer  forming  a  coherent  tissue.  Besides  these  cells,  there 
occur  small  fibro-vascular  bimdles.  Some  of  the  cells  enclose  tufted 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium;  most  of  them  however  are  loaded  with  red 
granules,  either  globular  or  somewhat  elongated.  They  assume  a  bluish 
hue  on  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  are  turned  blackish  by  iodine. 
Tlie  latter  coloration  reminds  one  of  that  assumed  by  starch  granules 
under  similar  circumstances ;  yet,  on  addition  of  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  iodine,  the  granules  always  exhibit  a  blackish,  not  a  blue  tint,  so  that 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  starch  granules.  The  hairs  of  the  pulp 
are  formed  of  a  single,  thick-walled  cell,  straight  or  sometimes  a  fittle 
crooked. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  pulp  examined  by  Biltz  (1824)  was 
foxind  to  afford  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  citric  acid,  7'7  of  malic  acid, 
besides  citrates,  malates  and  mineral  salts,  25  per  cent,  of  gum,  and  30 
of  uncrystaUizable  sugar. 

Uses — Hips  are  employed  solely  on  account  of  their  pulp,  which 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  constitutes  the  Confectio  Hosce 
c<^nntB  of  pharmacy. 


SEMEN  CYDONI^. 

Quince  Seeds,   Quince  Pips;    F.   Semences  ou   Pepiiis  de   Coings; 

G.   Quittensamen. 

Botanical  Origin — Pints  Cydonia  L.  {Cydonia  vulgaris  Pers.),  the 
^iiince  tree,  is  supposed  to  be  a  true  native  of  Western  Asia,  from  the 
Caucasian  provinces  of  Eussia  to  the  Hindu  Kush  range  in  Northern 
India,  But  it  is  now  apparently  wild  also,  in  many  of  the  countries 
^hich  surround  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

In  a  cultivated  state,  it  flourishes  throughout  temperate  Europe,  but 
is  far  more  productive  in  southern  than  in  northern  regions.  Quinces 
ripen  in  the  south  of  England,  but  not  in  Scotland. 

^  In  Switzerland  and  Alsace  a  veiy  agreeable  confiture,  of  Itups  \a  a\3i^\xi\)Aft. 
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History — The  quince  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  wl 
considered  it  an  emblem  of  happiness  and  fertility ;  and  as  such,  it  w< 
dedicated  to  Venus,  whose  temples  it  was  used  to  decorate.  Son 
antiquarians  maintain  that  quinces  were  the  Golden  Apples  of  tl 
Hesperides. 

Porcius  Cato  in  his  graphic  description  of  the  management  of 
Soman  farmhouse,  alludes  to  the  storing  of  quinces  both  cultivated  an 
wild ;  and  there  is  much  other  evidence  to  prove  that  from  an  earl 
period  the  quince  was  abimdantly  grown  throughout  Italy.  Charlemagn 
A.D.  812,  enjoined  its  cultivation  in  central  Europe.^  At  what  period 
was  introduced  into  Britain  is  not  evident,  but  we  have  observed  tb 
Baked  Quinces  are  mentioned  among  the  viands  served  at  the  famoi 
installation  feast  of  Nevill,  archbishop  of  York  in  1466.* 

The  use  of  mucUage  of  quince  seeds  has  come  to  us  through  tl 
Arabians. 

Description — The  quince  is  a  handsome  fruit  of  a  golden  yello^ 
in  shape  and  size  resembling  a  pear.  It  has  a  very  agreeable  ai 
powerful  smell,  but  an  austere,  astringent  taste,  so  that  it  is  not  eatab 
in  the  raw  state.  In  structure,  it  differs  fix)m  an  apple  or  a  pear  in  havii 
many  seeds  in  each  cell,  instead  of  only  two. 

The*  fruit  is,  like  an  apple,  5-celled,  with  each  cell  containing 
double  row  of  closely-packed  seeds,  8  to  14  in  number,  cohering  by 
soft  mucilaginous  membrane  with  which  each  is  surrounded.  By  dr3an: 
they  become  hard,  but  remain  agglutinated  as  in  the  cell.  The  seed 
have  an  ovoid  or  obconic  form,  rather  flattened  and  3 -sided  by  mutus 
pressure.  From  the  hUum  at  the  lower  pointed  end,  the  raphe  passes  a 
a  straight  ridge  to  the  opposite  extremity,  which  is  slightly  beaked  an( 
marked  with  a  scar  indicating  the  chalaza.  The  edge  opposite  the  raph( 
is  more  or  less  arched,  according  to  the  position  of  the  individual  seec 
in  the  cell.  The  testa  encloses  two  thick,  veined  cotyledons,  having  J 
straight  radicle  directed  towards  the  hilum. 

Quince  seeds  have  a  mahogany-brown  colour,  and  when  unbroken  8 
simply  mucilaginous  taste.  But  the  kernels  have  the  odour  and  taste  oi 
bitter  almonds,  and  evolve  hydrocyanic  acid  when  conmiinuted  and  mixed 
with  water. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  epidermis  of  the  seed  consists  of  oiw 
row  of  cylindrical  cells,  the  walls  of  which  swell  up  in  the  presence  o; 
water  and  are  dissolved,  so  as  to  yield  an  abundance  of  mucilage.  Thii 
process  can  easily  be  observed,  if  thin  sections  of  the  seed  are  examinee 
under  glycerin,  which  acts  on  them  but  slowly. 

Chemical  Composition — The  mucilage  of  the  epidermis  is  presen 
in  such  quantity,  that  the  seed  easily  coagulates  forty  times  its  weigh 
of  water.  By  complete  exhaustion,  the  seeds  afford  about  20  per  cen 
of  dry  mucilage,  having  the  composition  C^-H^^O^^,  and  therefore  corn 
spending  with  that  of  linseed.  The  mucilage  of  quince  seeds  contair 
considerable  quantities  of  calcium  salts  and  albuminous  matter,  of  whic 
it  is  not  easily  deprived.  "When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yielc 
oxalic  acid.  After  a  short  treatment  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
is  coloured  blue  by  iodine. 

^  Pertz,  Monum^nta  Germaniw  historical  '  \j^\sLXiiiyDerchm  BritannieisColUctant 

Logum,  i.  (1835)  187.  vi.  (1774)  6. 
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Quince  mucilage  has  but  little  adhesive  power,  and  is  not  thickened 
l> J  borax.  That  portion  of  it  which  is  really  in  a  state  of  solution  and 
"^i^hich  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  is  precipitable  by  metallic  salts  or 
l>j  alcohoL  The  latter  precipitate  after  it  has  been  dried,  is  no  longer 
dissolved  by  water  either  cold  or  warm.  Quince  mucilage  is,  on  the 
-whole,  to  be  r^arded  as  a  soluble  modification  of  cellulose. 

Commerce — Quince  seeds  reach  England  from  Hamburg ;  and  are 
foquently  quoted  in  Hamburg  price-currents  as  Rvssian;  they  are  also 
biought  from  the  South  of  France  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  largely  imported  into  India  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by  land 
from  Afghanistan. 

Uses — ^A  decoction  of  quince  seeds  is  occasionally  used  as  a  de- 
mulcent external  application  in  skin  complaints.  It  is  also  sometimes 
added  to  eye-lotions.  Quince  seeds  are  in  general  use  among  the  natives 
of  India  as  a  demulcent  tonic  and  restorative.  They  have  been  found 
Tiseful  by  Europeans  in  dysentery. 
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STYRAX     LIQUIDA. 

Balsamum  Styracis  ;  Liquid  Storax  ;  F.  Styrax  liquide ; 

G.  Flussiger  Storax. 

Botanical  Origin  —  Liquidambar  orierUalis  Miller  (i.  irnherhe 
Aiton),  a  handsome,  umbrageous  tree  resembling  a  plane,  growing  to 
the  height  of  30  to  40  feet  or  more,^  and  forming  forests  in  the  extreme 
south-western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  In  this  region  the  tree  occurs  in  the 
district  of  Sighala  near  Melasso,  about  Budrum  (the  ancient  Halicar- 
aassus)  and  Moughla,  also  near  Giova  and  UllJi  in  the  Gulf  of  Giova, 
and  lastly  near  Marmorizza  and  Isgengak  opposite  Ehodes.  It  also 
glows  in  the  valley  of  the  El-Asi  (the  ancient  Orontes),  as  proved  by  a 
specimen  in  the  Vienna  herbarium,  collected  by  Godel,  Austrian  Consul 
it  Alexandretta.  In  this  locality  it  was  seen  by  Kotschy  in  1835,  but 
inistaken  for  a  plane.  The  same  traveller  informed  one  of  us  that  he 
Relieved  it  to  occur  at  Narkislik,  a  village  near  Alexandretta. 

The  tree  is  not  known  to  grow  in  Cyprus,  Candia,  Ehodes,  Kos,  or 
indeed,  in  any  of  the  Greek  or  Turkish  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.* 

History — Two  substances  of  different  origin  have  been  known  from 
i  remote  period  under  the  name  of  Styrax  or  Storax,  namely  the  resin 
^Styrax  officinale  L.  (p.  246),  and  that  of  Liquidambar  orientalis  Miller, 
tke  latter  commonly  distinguished  as  Liquid  Storax, 

According  to  Krinos  of  Athens,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the 
history  of  the  drug,^  the  earliest  allusions  to  Liquid  Storax  occur  in  the 

^  For  a  good  fignre  of  L.  orientalis,  see  points  with  the  American  L.  atyraciflua  L., 

Hooker's /e(me«  Ptonton^m  (8rd  series,  1867)  and  not  with  the  Asiatic  plant.    Kotschy 

0- 1019.  has  told  me  that  they  have  certainly  been 

*  The  fine  old  trees  existing  at  the  convent  planted,  and  that  no  other  examples  exist  in 

of  Antiphoniti  on  the  norUi  coast  of  Cyprus,  the  island. — D.  H. 

*nd  at  that  of  Keophiti  near  Papho,  speci*  '  Utpl  Sri^poicos,  Horpifiij  ^apfuucoypa^ucfj, 

lomot  which  were  distributed  by  Kotschy  ip  'A9^y«s,  1862. 
**  I^idambar  imberbe  Ait.,  agree  in  all 
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writings  of  Aetius  and  of  Paulus  -^gineta,^  who  name  both  Storax  an 
Liquid  Storax  {arvpa^  vypo^).  Of  these  Greek  physicians,  who  Uve 
respectively  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  the  second  also  mentions  tb 
resin  of  Zvyia,  which  is  regarded  by  Krinos  as  synonymous  with  th 
latter  substance.^ 

We  find  in  fact  the  term  Sigia  frequently  mentioned  by  llhazes  (lOtl 
century)  as  signifying  liquid  Storax*  This  and  other  Arabian  physiciana 
were  also  familiar  with  the  same  substance  imder  the  name  of  Miha 
{mar/ a)  and  also  knew  how  and  whence  it  was  obtained.^ 

A  curious  account  of  the  collecting  of  Liquid  Storax  from  the  tree  Zjfjw 
and  from  another  tree  called  Stourika,  is  given  in  the  travels  through 
Asia  Minor  to  Palestine  of  the  Russian  abbot  of  Tver  in  a.d.  1113-1115.^ 

The  wide  exportation  and  ancient  use  of  Liquid  Storax  are  very  re- 
markable :  even  in  the  first  century,  as  appears  by  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  Storax,  by  which  term  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  Liquid  Storax  was  intended,  was  exported  by  the  Eed  Sea  to 
India.  Whether  the  Starojc  and  Storax  Isaurica  offered  to  the  Churdi 
of  Rome  under  St.  Silvester,  a.d.  314r-335,  by  the  emperor  Constantine,' 
was  Liquid  Storax  or  the  more  precious  resin  of  Styrax  ojficiTiale  L,  is  a 
point  we  cannot  determine.  That  iihe  Chinese  used  the  drug  was  a  6d 
inown  to  Garcia  d'Orta  (1535-63) :  Bretschneider^  has  recently  shown 
from  Chinese  sources  that  together  with  olibanum  and  myrrh,  it  wa£ 
imported  by  the  Arabs  into  China  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  AJ). 
1368-1628.  This  ti-ade  is  still  carried  on  :  the  drug  is  conveyed  bj 
way  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Bombay,  and  thence  shipped  to  China.  OfiScial 
returns  show  that  the  quantity  thus  exported  from  Bombay  in  the  yeai 
1856-57  was  13,328  lb.  In  the  time  of  Kampfer  (1690-92),  Liquid 
Storax  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  articles  of  shipment  to  Japan.^ 

Liquid  Storax  is  known  in  the  East,  at  least  in  the  price-currents  and 
trade  statistics  of  Europeans,  by  the  strange-sounding  name  of  Bum 
Malloes  {Rosa  Mallas,  Bosum  Allocs,  JRosmat),  a  designation  for  it  in  use 
in  the  time  of  Gfircia  d'Orta.  Clusius®  considered  it  to  be  Arabic,  which 
however  the  scholars  whom  we  have  consulted  do  not  allow.  Others 
identify  it  with  Rasamala,  the  Malay  name  for  Altingia  excelsa. 

The  botanical  origin  of  Liquid  Storax  was  long  a  perplexing  questaoB 
to  pharmacologists.  It  was  correctly  determined  by  Krinos,  but  hi« 
information  on  the  subject  published  in  a  Greek  newspaper  in  1841,  anc 
repeated  by  Kost(5  in  1855,®  attracted  no  attention  in  Western  Europe 
The  question  was  also  investigated  by  one  of  the  authors  of  the  presen 
work,  whose  observations  together  with  a  figure  of  Liquidambar  orieniai 
Miller,  was  published  in  1857.^*^ 

^  McdicoiArtis  Frindpes post\IIippocratein.  4°. — The  passage  has  been  kindly  abstracti 

et  Qalenumj  Par.  1567. — Aetii  tetr.  4.  serm.  for  us  by  trofessor  Hcyd  of  Stuttgart. 

4.  c.  122  ;  P.  i£gincta,  Dc  re  vied.  vii.  20.  *  Vignolius,  Liber  PoTitiicalis,  Booue, 

*  The  foliage  of  the  Li«|uidambar  much  (1724)    94. — The    ancient    Isauria  was  i 

resembles  that  of  the  common  maple  {Acer  Cilicia,  the  country  of  Styrcue  officinale  L. 

cavipcstre  L.) ;  hence  the  two  trees  as  well  as  ^  On  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Chime 

the  nlane  (Plataiiua  oriaUalis  L.)  are  con-  of  tJic  Arabs,  &c,  Loud.  1871.  19. 

founded  under  one  name, — Zuyos  or  Zvyl^  "^  Uist,  of  Japan,  ed.  Scheuchzer.  L  358 

So  Styrax  officinale  L.  from  the  resemblance  ®  Exoticonim  Librif  245. 

of  its  leaves  to  those  of  Pi'n/jf  (7f/(fo7ua  L.,  is  ^ 'ETxctpidiOv      ^fioKoKoyltts,      M     1 

known  in  Greece  as  *Aypia  itu8»i^a,  i.e.  laUd  Keaarri,  1855.  356. 

quince,  lo  Hanbury,  Pharm.   Joum.  xvi.  (185 

>  Ibn  Baytar,  Sontheimer's  transl.  ii.  539.  417.  461  ;  Panplandia,  1  Mai  1867  ;  Jwr 

'  Noroff,  Pilerinage  en  Terre  SairUc  de  de  Pharm.  xxxL  (1857)  198 ;  also  Phart 

risfoumhie  russe  Daniel^  St.  Peterab.  1864.  Joum,  vr,  VV^^^^  ^"^^^ 
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Method  of  Extraction — The  extraction  of  Liquid  Storax  is  carried 
on  in  the  forests  of  the  south-west  of  Asia  Minor,  chiefly  by  a  tribe  of 
wandermg  Turcomans  called  Yuruks.  The  process  has  been  described 
on  the  authority  of  Maltass  and  McCraith  of  Smyi'na,  and  of  Campbell, 
British  Consul  at  Ehodes.^  The  outer  bark*  is  said  to  be  first  removed 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  rejected ;  the  inner  is  then  scraped 
off  with  a  peculiar  iron  knife  or  scraper,  and  thrown  into  pits  until  a 
snfScient  quantity  has  been  collected.  It  is  then  boiled  with  water  in  a 
laige  copper,  by  which  process  the  resin  is  separated,  so  that  it  can  be 
skmimed  ofT.  The  boiled  bark  is  put  into  hair  bags  and  squeezed  under 
a  rude  lever,  hot  water  being  added  to  assist  in  the  separation  of  the 
lesin,  or  as  it  is  termed  yagh,  ie.  oil  Maltass  states  that  the  bark  is 
pressed  in  the  first  instance  per  se,  and  afterwards  treated  with  hot  water. 
In  either  case  the  products  obtained  are  the  opaque,  grey,  semi-fluid 
resin  known  as  Liquid  Storax,  and  the  fragrant  cakes  of  foliaceous,  brown 
bark,  once  common  but  now  rare  in  European  pharmacy,  called  Cortex 
Th^iamatis, 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Felix  Sahut  of  Montpellier  for  a  specimen  of 
the  bark  of  Liquidambar  oricntalis,  cut  from  the  trunk  of  a  fine  tree  on 
liis  property  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Lattes.  The  bark  which  is 
covered  with  a  very  thick  corky  layer  and  soaked  in  its  own  fragrant 
resin,  shows  no  tendency  to  exfoliate.  The  investigations  of  linger*  in 
Cyprus  are  consequentiy  to  us  inexplicable;  he  asserts  that  the  bark 
stales  off,  like  that  of  the  plane,  by  continued  exfoliation,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  that  of  M.  Sahut's  tree. 

Description — Liquid  Storax  is  a  soft  viscid  resin,  usually  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  heavier  than  water,  opaque  and  greyish  brown. 
It  always  contains  water,  which  by  long  standing  rises  to  the  surface*. 
In  one  sample  that  had  been  kept  more  than  20  years,  the  resin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  formed  a  transparent  layer  of  a  pale  golden  brown. 
When  liquid  storax  is  heated,  it  becomes  by  the  loss  of  water,  dark 
hrown  and  tiransparent,  the  solid  impurities  settling  to  the  bottom. 
Spread  out  in  a  very  thin  layer,  it  partially  dries,  but  does  not  wholly 
lie  its  stickiness.  When  free  from  water  (which  reddens  litmus)  it 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  spirit  of  wine,  chloroform,  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid, 
hisolphide  of  carbon,  and  most  of  the  essential  oils,  but  not  in  the  most 
volatile  part  of  petroleum  ("petroleum  ether").  It  has  a  pleasant 
halsamic  smell,  especially  after  it  has  been  long  kept ;  when  recent,  it 
is  contaminated  with  an  odour  of  bitumen  or  naphthalin  that  is  far  from 
agreeable.     Its  taste  is  sharply  pungent,  burning  and  aromatic. 

When  the  opaque  resin  is  subjected  to  microscopic  examination, 
sniall  brownish  granules  are  observed  in  a  viscid,  colourless,  transparent 
liquid,  besides  which  large  drops  of  a  mobile  watery  liquid  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  polarized  light,  numerous  minute  crystalline  fragments 
witti  a  few  larger  tabular  crystals  are  obvious.  But  when  thin  layers  of 
the  resin  are  left  on  the  object-glass  in  a  warm  place,  feathery  or  spicular 
crystals  (styracin)  shoot  out  on  the  edge  of  the  clear  liquid,  while  in  the 
large,  sharply-defined  drops  above  mentioned,  rectangular  tables  and 
short  prisms  (cinnamic  acid)  make  their  appearance.  On  applying  more 
wannth  after  the  water  is  evaporated,  all  the  substances  unite  into  a 

^  Hanbury,  Lc.  '  linger  u.  Kotschy,  Die  Inscl  Cvpem.. 

Wien,  1866,  410. 
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transparent,  dark-brown,  thick  liquid,  which  exhibits  no  crystalliiie 
structure  on  cooling,  or  only  after  a  very  long  time.  Among  tibe  frag- 
ments of  the  bark  occurring  in  the  crude  resin,  liber  fibres  are  frequently 
observable. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  most  remarkable  constituent  of 
Liquid  Storax  is  a  hydrocarbon,  C^H^,  first  prepared  by  Simon  in  1839, 
which  exists  in  the  resin  as  a  liquid,  and  also  in  a  modified  form  as  a 
solid.  The  former  called  Styrol,  Cinna77iene,  or  Cinnamol,  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0'924,  and  a  boiling  point  of  146°  C.  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  Uqmd 
which  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  liquid  storax,  the  odour 
and  burning  taste  of  which  it  possesses.  When  heated  for  a  considerable 
time  to  100°  C,  or  for  a  shorter  period  to  200°  C,  it  is  converted  without 
change  of  composition  into  the  colourless,  transparent  solid,  Metadyrot, 
which  unlike  styrol,  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  1054,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  By  prolonged  heating,  it  can  be 
converted  into  its  original  liquid  form. 

Styrol  absorbs  oxygen,  forming  an  acid,  the  composition  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

If  all  the  styrol  obtainable  by  distillation  with  water  is  removed 
from  liquid  storax,  the  residue  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation  yields, 
as  Berthelot  has  shown  (1869),  a  further  quantity.  Styrol  has  also  been 
artificially  formed  by  the  same  chemist,  who  regards  it  (1867)  as  a  con- 
densed Acetylene,  namely  Tetr acetylene,  4(C^H^.  Artificial  styrol  is 
devoid  of  rotatory  power,  whereas  that  obtained  from  liquid  storax  deviates, 
according  to  Berthelot,  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  Wo  have  ascertained 
that  a  solution  of  storax-resin  in  acetone  has  no  such  efiect 

Of  the  other  constituents  of  liquid  storax,  Cinnamic  Acid  and 
Styradn  belong  to  the  radical  C^H^O  (cinnamyl).  The  first,  C^H^O*,  is 
easily  extracted  from  the  drug  by  boiling  it  in  water  with  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  lime,  by  which  is  obtained  cinnamate  of  sodium,  easily 
decomposable  by  acids.  The  process  yields  from  6  to  12  per  cent,— 
according  to  Lowe  as  much  as  23  per  cent.,  of  crystallized  cinnamic  add 
The  acid  dissolves  abundantly  in  ether,  alcohol,  or  hot  water,  slightly  in 
cold  water;  it  is  inodorous  but  has  an  acrid  taste.  It  fuses  at  129° C, 
and  at  a  dull  red  heat  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  styrol,  which 
latter  is  therefore  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  benzene  to 
benzoic  acid. , 

Styracin^  or  Cinnamylic  Cinnamate,  poxjo     r  0,  discovered  by  Bo- 

nasti-e  in  1827,  can  be  removed  by  ether,  benzol  or  alcohol,  after  the 
separation  from  the  I'esin  of  the  styrol  and  cinnamic  acid ;  for  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  volatile  only  in  super-heated  steam.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  tufts  of  long  rectangular  prisms,  which  melt  at  38°  C,  but  it 
frequently  does  not  solidify  in  a  crystalline  form,  or  only  after  a  long 
time,  or  remains  as  an  oily  liquid.  In  its  purest  state  it  is  inodorous 
and  tasteless.  By  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  a 
cinnamate,  and  Styrone,  C^H^^O,  which  latter  is  not  present  in  Liquid 
Storax. 

Laubenheimer-  has  shown,  that  probably  Bemylic  Alcohol^  (?HK), 
boiling  at  206**  C,  likewise  occurs  in  Liquid  Storax.    The  cinnamic  acid 

^  Gmelin,  ChcmiHry,  ziii.  (1859)  2Se.         *  iluii.d.  CJUm.  undPharm.  164  (1872)289. 
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exists  dissolved,  partly  in  the  water,  but  to  a  larger  extent  in  the  styrol. 
Its  crystallization  and  that  of  the  styracin  is  promoted  by  exposure  to 
the  air. 

By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  as  nitric  or  chromic  acids,  or  per- 
oxide of  lead,  the  styrol  and  cinnamyl  compounds  are  easily  reduced, 
carbonic  acid  and  water  being  evolved ;  and  at  the  same  time  benzoic 
add,  bitter  almond  oil,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  produced.  These  com- 
pounds are  in  fact  abundantly  evolved  when  6  parts  of  Liquid  Storax 
are  gently  warmed  with  1  p.  of  caustic  soda,  and  then  mixed  with  3  p. 
«f  permanganate  of  potassium  dissolved  in  20  p.  of  water. 

We  have  examined  several  samples  of  Liquid  Storax  of  average 
quality,  and  found  by  exposure  of  small  quantities  to  the  heat  of  the 
iteam  bath,  that  it  lost  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  water.  The  remainder 
treated  with  alcohol,  yielded  a  residue  amounting  to  13  to  18  per  cent, 
consisting  chiefly  of  fragments  of  bark  and  inorganic  impurities.  The 
percentage  of  the  drug  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  is  due  its  therapeutic 
Talue,  thus  amounts  to  56  to  72.  This  part,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  forgoing  statements,  consists  of  styrol,  metastyrol,  cinnamic  acid, 
styracin  and,  doubtless  for  a  large  part,  also  of  resin,  the  amount  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  nor  its  properties  investigated. 

Comtnerce — The  annual  production  of  Liquid  Storax  was  estimated 
by  Campbell  in  1855  as  about  490  cwt.  for  the  districts  of  Giova  and 
M,  and  300  cwt.  for  those  of  Marmorizza  and  Isgengak.  The  drug  is 
exported  in  barrels  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Syra  and  Alexandria. 
Some  is  also  packed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water  in  goat-skins, 
and  sent  either  by  boats  or  overland  to  Smyrna,  where  it  is  transferred 
tobanels  and  shipped  mostly  to  Trieste. 

The  chief  consumption  of  Liquid  Storax  would  appear  to  be  in  India 
ind  China.  In  the  fiscal  year  1866—67,  Bombay  imported  319  cwt.  from 
tbe  Red  Sea.     Liquid  Storax  is  seldom  seen  in  the  London  drug-sales. 

Uses — ^liquid  Storax,  which  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  to 
be  purified  by  solution  in  spirit  of  wine,  is  an  ingredient  in  a  few  old- 
TasDioned  preparations  but  is  hardly  ever  prescribed  on  its  own  account. 
It  is  stated  to  be  expectorant  and  stimulant,  and  useful  in  chronio 
bronchial  affections.  It  has  lately  been  recommended  (1865)  as  an 
sxtemal  application  for  the  cure  of  scabies,  for  which  purpose  it  is  mixed 
rtth  linseed  oil. 

Adulteration— The  drug  is  occasionally  mixed  with,  sand,  ashes  and 
tJther  substances ;  these  woidd  be  detected  by  solution  in  spirit  of  wine, 
w  well  as  by  the  microscope. 

Allied  Substances. 

Styrcuc  Calamita  {Storax  en  pain  Guibourt) — The  substance  that 
Dow  bears  this  name  is  by  no  means  the  Styrax  Calamita  of  ancient 
times,  but  is  an  artificial  compound  made  by  mixing  the  residual  Liquid- 
unbar  bark  called  Cortex  Thymiamutis  (p.  243),  coarsely  powdered, 
»lth  liquid  Storax  in  the  proportions  of  3  to  2.  It  is  at  first  a  clammy 
mass,  acquiring  after  a  few  weeks  an  appearance  of  mouldiness,  due  to 
minute  silky  crystals  of  styracin.  It  is  usually  imported  in  wooden 
Inuns,  and  has  a  very  sweet  smell.  When  the  bark  is  scarce,  coxEOfiLOw. 
lawdust  is  substituted  for  it,  while  qualities  still  infeiiox  ai^  Ti!k^<^  u'^ 
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with  the  help  of  olibannm,  honey,  and  earthy  substances.     This  drug 
manufactured  at  Trieste,  Venice  and  Marseilles. 

Several  other  odoriferous  compounds  of  which  Liquid  Storax  appea 
to  be  the  chief  ingredient,  are  made  in  the  East  and  may  still  be  foni 
in  old  drug  warehouses.^ 

Resin  of  Styrax  officinale  L. ;  True  Storax — Tliis  was  a  sol 
resin  somewhat  resembling  benzoin,  of  fragrant,  balsamic  odour,  held : 
great  estimation  from  the  time  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  down  to  fl 
close  of  the  last  century.  It  was  obtained  from  the  stem  of  Stfrt 
officinale  L.  {Sti/raccw),  a  native  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  no 
found  also  in  Italy  and  Southern  France.  This  plant  when  permitted 
grow  freely  for  several  years,  forms  a  small  tree,  in  which  state  alone 
appears  to  be  capable  of  affording  a  fragrant  resin.  But  in  most  local 
ties  it  has  been  reduced  by  ruthless  lopping  to  a  mere  bush,  the  yoni 
stems  of  which  yield  not  a  trace  of  exudation.  True  storax  has  th 
utterly  disappeared,  and  genuine  specimens  of  it  are  scarcely  to  be  foui 
even  in  museums. 

Professor  Krinos  of  Athens  has  informed  us  (1871),  that  abo 
Adalia  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  a  sort  of  solid  stor 
obtained  from  S,  officinale  is  still  used  as  incense  in  the  churches  a 
mosques.  The  specimen  of  it  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  se: 
us,  is  not  however  resin,  but  sawdust;  it  is  of  a  p«de  cinnamon-bro^ 
and  pleasant  balsamic  odour.  By  keeping,  it  emits  an  abundance 
minute  acicular  crystals  (styracin?).  The  substance  is  interesting 
connexion  with  the  statement  of  Dioscorides,  that  the  resin  of  Styrax 
adulterated  with  the  sawdust  of  the  tree  itself,  and  the  fact  that  the  regi 
where  this  sawdust  is  still  in  use,  is  one  of  the  localities  for  the  dr 
(Pisidia)  which  he  mentions. 

Resin  of  Liquidambar  styraciHna  L. — a  large  and  beautiful  tr 
native  of  North  America  from  Connecticut  and  Illinois  southward 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  In  the  United  States,  where  it  is  called  iSfe 
G%tm,  the  tree  yields  from  natural  fissures  or  by  incision,  small  quaii 
ties  of  a  balsamic  resin.  In  Central  America  this  exudation  is  far  mt 
freely  produced ;  an  authentic  specimen  from  Guatemala  in  our  poss 
sion,  is  a  pale  yellow,  opaque  resin  of  honey-like  consistence,  becomi 
transparent,  amber-coloured  and  brittle  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  1 
a  rather  terebinthinous,  balsamic  odour.  In  the  mouth  it  softens  li 
benzoin  or  mastich,  and  has  but  little  taste.  Another  specimen  a 
from  Guatemala,  is  a  thick,  fluid  oleo-resin,  perfectly  transparent  and 
a  golden  brown  hue. 

The  resin  of  X.  styraciflua  L.  has  been  ascertained  by  Procter 
contain  cinnamic,  but  not  benzoic  acid.  Whether  it  is  capable  of  jriddi 
styrol  is  not  known. 

Resin  of  Liqtddambar  Formosana  Hance — This  tree,  which 
suppose  may  be  the  Styrax  liquida  folio  minore  which  Hay  names' 
occurring  in  a  collection  of  plants  from  Amoy,  is  a  native  of  Forme 
and  Southern  China,  where  it  affords  a  dry  terebinthinous  resin,  of  agr 
able  fragrance  when  heated.  Of  this  resin,  which  is  used  by  the  Chine 
a  specimen  collected  in  Formosa  by  Mr.  Swinhoe  has  been  presented 

^  The  Storax  nair  of  Guibourt  (//wf.  dcs         •  Hist.  Plant  iil  (1704),  appendix  fcS 
Dro^teSf  M.  4,  it  65i)  is  one  of  these. 
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US  by  Dr.  Hooker.    A  tree  figured  under  the  name  of  Fung-heang  in  the 
Pu.n-tsao^  is.  we  presume,  this  species. 

Rmn  of  Altingia  excelsa  Noronha  {Liqnidarnhar  Altingiana  Bl.), 
BasamcUa  of  the  Javanese  and  Malays — The  Rasaniala  is  a  magnificent 
tree  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Burma,  and  Assam.  In  Java  it  yields 
by  incisions  in  the  trunk  an  odorous  resin,  yet  only  very  slowly  and  in 
yeiy small  quantity;  this  resin  is  not  collected.^  In  Bunna,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tree  affords  a  fragrant  balsam,  of  which  according  to 
Waring'  there  are  two  varieties,  the  one  pellucid  and  of  a  light  yellowish 
coloiir,  obtained  by  simple  incision ;  the  other  thick,  dark,  opaque,  and 
of  terebinthinous  odour,  procured  by  boring  the  stem  and  applying  fire 
atoond  the  trunk. 

MYRTACEiE. 

OLEUM    CAJUPUTl. 

Oil  of  CajuptU,  Kayu-puti  Oil ;  F.  Essence  de  Cajeput ;  G.  Cajeputol, 

Botanical  Origin — Melale^ica  Zeucadendron  L,  a  tree  often  attaining 
a  considerable  size,  with  a  thick  spongy  bark  peeling  off  in  layers,  and 
slender,  often  pendulous  branches.  It  is  widely  spread,  and  abundant 
in  tiie  Indian  Archipelago  and  Malayan  peninsula,  and  is  also  found  in 
Northern  Australia,  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 

The  tree,  according  to  Bentham,*  varies  exceedingly  in  the  size, 
shape,  and  texture  of  the  leaves,  in  the  young  shoots  being  silky,  and 
flie  spikes  silky-villous  or  woolly,  or  the  whole  quite  glabrous,  in  the 
short  and  dense,  or  long  and  interrupted  spikes,  in  the  size  of  the  flower, 
and  in  the  greenish-yellow,  whitish,  pink,  or  purple  stamens,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  all  can  be  forms  of  a  single  species.  Yet 
upon  examination,  none  of  these  variations  are  sufficiently  constant  or  so 
combined,  as  to  allow  of  the  definition  of  distinct  races. 

The  variety  growing  in  Bouro,  where  the  oil  of  cajuput  has  been 
distifled  ever  since  the  time  of  Eumphius,  and  known  as  M.  minor 
Sndth,  is  described  by  Lesson  who  visited  the  island  in  1 823,  as  a  tree 
resembling  an  aged  olive,  with  flowers  in  little  globose  white  heads,  and 
a  tiunk  the  stout  bark  of  which  is  composed  of  numerous  satiny  layers. 

History — ^Eumphius  who  passed  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  died  at  Amboyna  in  1702,  is  the 
first  to  give  an  account  of  the  oil  under  notice,  and  of  the  tree  from 
which  it  is  obtained.^  From  what  he  says,  it  appears  that  the  aromatic 
properties  of  the  tree  were  well  known  to  the  Malays  and  Javanese, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  steeping  its  leaves  in  oil  which  they  then  im- 
pregnated with  the  smoke  of  benzoin  and  other  aromatics,  so  obtaining 
an  odorous  liquid  for  anointing  their  heads.  They  likewise  used  cushions 
staffed  with  ^e  leaves,  and  also  laid  the  latter  in  chests  to  keep  away 
insects. 

The  firagrance  of  the  foliage  having  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

^  Chap.  S4.  sect.  5.  §  1.  ArtmcUic  Trtes.-—  «  Fharm.  of  India,  1868,  88. 

IWa modem  fig.,  see  Hodkefs  Icones  Plant.  *  Flora  AuatralUnsis,  iii.  (1866)  142. 

5M  aeries,  L  tab.  1020.  »  Herb.  Amhoinense,  ii.  (1741)  cap.  26. 

*  De  Vry,  in  letter  to  D.  Hanburj,  dated 
^  1. 185P. 
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Dutch,  probably  suggested  submitting  the  leaves  to  distillatioiL  Boi 
phius  narrates  how  the  oil  was  obtained  in  very  small  quantities,  ai 
was  regarded  as  a  powerful  sudorific. 

The  oil  was  first  in  the  hands  of  the  Amsterdam  druggists  about  tl 
year  1727,^  soon  after  which  period  it  took  the  name  of  Oleum  WiUiu 
bianum,  from  the  recommendations  bestowed  on  it  by  IM  von  Wittnebei 
a  German  clergyman  long  resident  in  Batavia.^  i  In  France  and  Englanc 
it  was  however  scarcely  known  till  the  commencement  of  the  presen 
century,  though  it  had  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  of  178( 
In  the  London  Price  Current,  we  do  not  find  it  quoted  earlier  than  181? 
when  the  price  given  is  3s.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  ounce,  with  a  duty  of  2&  4^1 
per  ounce. 

Manufacture — In  the  island  of  Bouro,  in  the  Molucca  Sea,  th 
leaves  of  the  Kayvr-puti  or  White-wood  trees  are  submitted  to  distillatioi 
with  water,  the  operation  being  conducted  in  the  most  primitive  mannei 
Bickmore,'  an  American  traveller  who  passed  three  months  in  the  islam 
in  1865,  states  that  it  produces  about  8,000  bottles  of  the  oil  annuall] 
and  that  this  is  almost  its  only  export.  The  Trade  Eetums  of  th 
Straits  Settlements  published  at  Singapore,  show  that  the  larges 
quantity  is  shipped  from  Celebes,  the  great  island  lying  west  of  Bouro. 

Description — Oil  of  Cajuput  is  a  transparent  mobile  fluid,  of  a  ligl 
blueish-green  hue,  a  fragrant  camphoraceous  odour,  and  bitterish  aromati 
taste.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*926,  and  remains  liquid  even  at  13"  C.  1 
deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left. 

Chemical  Composition — The  researches  of  Schmidl  (1860)  and  ( 
Gladstone  (1872)  have  shown  that  cajuput  oil  consists  chiefly  of  B\ 
hydrate  of  Cajuputene  or  Cajuputol,  C^^H^^IFO,  which  may  be  obtaine 
from  the  crude  oil  by  fractional  distillation  at  174°  C.  If  it  is  repeatedl 
distilled  from  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  Cajuputene,  C^^HP^  passes  ove 
at  160-165**  C. ;  it  has  an  agreeable  odour  of  hyacinths.  After  th 
cajuputene,  Isocajuputene  distils  at  177°,  and  ParacaJupiUene  at  310 
316°,  both  agreeing  in  composition  with  cajuputene. 

Like  most  essential  oils  having  the  formula  C^®H^^  crude  cajuput  o 
is  capable  of  forming  the  crystallized  compound  C^^H^^  SH^O.  This  ^ 
have  obtained  by  adding  to  the  oil  double  its  weight  of  dilute  sulphuri 
acid,  about  sp.  gr.  1*09,  and  shaking  the  two  liquids  together  occasioxu^ 
during  a  few  weeks.  Various  crystalline  compounds  of  cajuputene  wit 
chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  have  also  been  obtained.*  . 

By  the  action  of  concentrated  boiling  nitric  acid,  cajuput  oil  yid^ 
according  to  Schwanert,  chiefly  camphretic  acid  and  not  camphoria 

The  remarkable  green  tint  of  the  oil  is  due  in  part  to  copper,  a  minui 
proportion  of  which  metal  is  usually  present  in  all  that  is  imported 
It  may  be  made  evident  by  agitating  the  oil  with  dilute  hydrochlor 
acid.    To  the  acid,  after  it  has  been  put  into  a  platinum  capsule, 
little  zinc  should  be  added,  when  the  copper  will  be  immediately  deposits 

^  Schendus   van    der    Beck,    De   Indies  '  Travels  in  the  East  Indian  ArckipM 

rarioribus.  Act.  Nat,  Cur.  i.,  appendix  (1725)  Lond.  1868.  282. 
123.  *  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xiv.  (1860)  5U. 

*  Goetz,  Olei  Caicput  historia — Commer-         •  Histed  in  Pharm.  Joum,  April  6,  lot 

eium  Idtterarium,   1731.   8 ;    Martini,    De  804. 
t?/(fif  fFiUnebiano  dii$ertatio,  1751. 
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on  the  platinum.  The  liquid  may  be  then  poured  ofif  and  the  copper 
dissolved  and  tested.  When  the  oil  is  rectified,  it  is  obtained  colourless, 
but  it  readily  becomes  green  if  in  contact  for  a  short  time  with  metallic 
copper.  Guibourt  ^  has  however  proved  by  experiment,  that  the  volatile 
oil  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  leaves  of  several  species  of 
MdaUttea,  Metrosideros  and  Eucalyptus^  has  naturally  a  fine  green  hue. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  hue  is  transient,  and  that  the  contamination 
with  copper  is  intentional  in  order  to  obtain  a  permanent  green. 

Commerce — ^The  oil  is  imported  from  Singapore  and  Batavia,  packed 
in  glass  beer  or  wine  bottles.  From  ofiicial  statements  ^  it  appears  that 
the  imports  into  Singapore  during  1871  were  as  under : — 

From  Java 445  gaUons 

,,     ManUla 200     „                     • 

„     Celebes 3,895     „ 

„     other  places 350     ,, 


Total 4,890 


f» 


Of  this  large  quantity,  the  greater  portion  was  re-shipped  to  Bombay, 
Calcntta,  and  Cochin  China. 

.  Uses— Cajuput  oil  is  occasionally  administered  internally  as  a 
stimulant,  antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic :  externally  as  a  rubefacient  it 
is  in  fi:equent  use. 

Substitutes — The  oil  of  Ihicalyptus  oleosa  F.  MuelL  has,  we  find, 
j  the  odour  of  cajuput ;  and  according  to  Gladstone  it  agrees,  as  well  as 
the  oils  of  Melaleuca  eridfolia  Sm.  and  M,  linariifolia  Sm.,  almost 
entirely  with  cajuput  oil,  except  in  optical  properties.  The  same  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  oU  of  Eiccalyptus  globulus  Labil.,  which 
Cloez  (1870)  states  to  be  dextrogyre. 
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curves  ;  F.  Oirojles,  Clous  de  Oirofles ;  G.  Geunlrznelken, 

Botanical  Origin — Eugenia  caryophyllata  Thunberg  {Caryophyllus 
^omaiicus  L.),  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  30  to  40  feet  high,  resembling 
*  gigantic  myrtle,  bearing  numerous  flowers  grouped  in  small  termincJ 
Wchotomous  cymes.  The  flower  has  an  inferior  ovary  about  J  an  inch 
l(»ig,  cylindrical,  of  a  crimson  colour,  dividing  at  the  top  into  4  sepals ; 
^d  4  round  concave  petals  larger  than  the  calyx,  imbricated  in  the  bud 
Uie  a  globe,  but  at  length  spreading  and  soon  dropping  off. 

The  clove-tree  is  said  to  be  strictly  indigenous  only  in  the  five  small 
islands  constituting  the  proper  Moluccas,  namely  Tarnati,  Tidori,  Mortir, 
^kiyan  and  Bachian.^  These  form  a  chain  on  the  west  side  of  the 
jftige  island  of  Jilolo,  where,  strange  to  say,  the  tree  appears  not  to  exist 
in  a  wild  state  (Crawfurd).  According  to  Eumphius,  it  was  introduced  into 

*  Bia.  des  Drog,  iii.  (1869)  278.  '  Thomj;!!  these  are  the  original  Moluccas 

'  Blue  Book  of  the  Colony  of  the  Straits      or  Clove  Islands,  the  name  has  been  extended 

^Imentsfar  1871,  Singapore  1872.  to  aU  islands  east  of  Celebes  and  west  of 

New  Guinea. 
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Amboyna  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  and  is  still  cultiTated  &cre 
and  in  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Haruku,  Saparua  and  Nusalant,  also  in 
Sumatra  and  Penang.     It  is  likewise  now  found  in  Malacca,  the  Mas- 
carene  Islands,  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  tree  which  is  grown  for  the  spice  appears  to  be  a  cultivated 
variety,  of  lower  stature  and  more  aromatic  than  the  wild  form. 

History — The  Greek  name  Kapv6<f>vXKov  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
ball-like  petals  of  the  bud,  which  as  above  described,  might  be  compared 
to  a  small  nut  (xapvov).  But  the  name  is  very  variably  written,  as 
yapovfjL(f)ov\  Kap4>ov<f)ov\  yapo^aXa,^  whence  it  becomes  probable  that 
it  is  not  really  Greek,  but  an  Asiatic  word  hellenized. 

Cloves  have  been  long  known  to  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Mayers,  late 
Chinese  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  at  Pekin,  has  commimicated  to 
us  the  interesting  fact  that  they  are  mentioned  by  several  Chinese  writers 
as  in  use  imder  the  Han  dynasty,  b.c.  266  to  A.D.  220,  during  which 
period  it  was  customary  for  the  officers  of  the  court  to  hold  the  spice 
in  the  mouth  before  addressing  the  sovereign,  in  order  that  their  breath 
might  have  an  agreeable  odour.^ 

The  first  European  author  to  mention  Caryophyllon  is  Pliny,  who 
describes  it  after  ^^cr,  as  a  grain  resembling  that  spice  but  longer  and 
more  brittle,  produced  in  India,  and  imported  for  the  sake  of  its  odour. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  description  really  refers  to  cloves. 

By  the  4th  century,  cloves  must  have  become  well  known  in  Europe, 
if  credence  can  be  placed  in  a  remarkable  record  preserved  by  Vignoli,* 
which  states  that  the  emperor  Constantino  jJresented  to  St.  Silvester, 
bishop  of  Eome,  a.d.  314-335,  numerous  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
incense  and  spices,  among  which  last  were  150  pounds  of  Cloves, — a  vast 
quantity  for  the  period. 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes  *  in  his  Topographia  Christiana  written  about 
A.D.  547,  states  in  the  account  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  that  silk, 
aloes[-wood],  cloves  {Kapvo^vWov)  and  sandal  wood,  besides  other  pto- 
ductions,  are  imported  thither  from  China  and  other  emporia,  and  trans- 
mitted to  distant  regions.  A  century  later,  Paulus  iGgineta  *  distinctly  ! 
described  cloves  as  Caryophyllon — ex  India,  vehitifiores  c^ijusdam  arbor^ 
.  .  odorati,  acres.  .  .  and  much  used  for  a  condiment  and  in  medicine. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  the  same  spice  is  noticed  l^J 
Benedictus   Crispus,®  archbishop   of  Milan,  who   calls  it   Carixyphyl'^ 
ater;  and  in  A.D.  716,  it  is  enumerated  with  other  commodities    \^ 
the  diploma  granted  by  Chilperic  II.  to  the  monastery  of  Corbie   ^ 
Normandy.^ 

We  find  cloves  among  the  wares  on  which  duty  was  levied  at  A,o^^ 
(the  modem  Acre)  in  Palestine  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  at  wbi^^ 
period  that  city  was  a  great  emporium  of  Mediterranean  trade.®    TJi^J 

^  LQJlg|kt^^re\fBotanikderspdteren01r^ecJlen,  *  Migne,  Patrologios  Curms,  series  Gr<^^^' 

Berlin,  1866.  19.  Ixxxviii.  (1860)  446. 

'  At  this  period,  the  clove  was  called  Ki  '  De  re  tnedica,  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  -^ 

sMh  hiang,  i.e.  fowVs  tongue  spice.     The  ^  Posmatitim  Medicum — Migne,  PaJUnl^^i^'^ 

modem  name  Ting  hiang,  i.e.  nail-scent  or  Cwrsus^  Ixxxix.  (1850)  374.  ^^ 

"Spicej  was  in  use  in  the  5th  or  6th  century  ^  Pardessus,  Diplomalay  Ghafi4B,  etc«  ^ 

of  our  era.  (1849)  309. 

'  Lihcr  PontiJicaUSf  seu  dc  Oestis  Roman-  ®  Mecueil   des   Historiens   des 

orum  Fontificuin,  Eoma?,  i.  (1724)  94.  Lois,  ^.  V"V%\^\  17^. 
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8xe  likewise  enumerated  in  the  tariff  of  Marseilles  of  a.d.  1228/  in  that 
of  Barcelona  of  1252  «  and  of  Paris,  1296.» 

These  facts  show  that  the  spice  was  a  regular  object  of  commerce  at 
this  period.  But  it  was  very  costly:  the  Household  Book  of  the  Countess 
of  Leicester  A.D.  1265  *  gives  its  price  as  10s,  to  125.  per  lb.,  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  saffiron.  Several  other  examples  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
spice  might  be  adduced. 

Of  the  place  of  growth  of  cloves,  the  first  distinct  notice  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Ibn  Khurdadbah,^  A.D.  869—885,  who 
names  the  spice,  with  cocoa-nuts,  sugar,  and  sandal-wood  as  produced  in 
Java.  Doubtless  he  was  misinformed,  for  the  clove-tree  had  not  come  .so 
fer  west  at  that  period.  Marco  Polo  *  made  the  same  mistake  four  cen- 
turies later :  finding  the  spice  in  Java,  he  supposed  it  the  growth  of  thu 
island. 

Nicolo  Conti,^  a  Venetian  merchant  wlio  reached  the  Indian"^  Archi- 
pelago in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  learned  that  cloves  are  brought 
to  Java  from  the  island  of  Banda,  fifteen  days*  sail  further  east. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century,  more  accurate  accounts  of  the  Spice  Islands  began  to  reach 
S'lrope ;  and  Pigafetta,®  the  companion  of  Magellan,  gave  a  very  good 
clescription  of  the  clove-tree  as  he  observed  it  in  1521. 

The  Portuguese  had  the  principal  share  in  the  clove  trade  for  nearly 
*  Century.  In  1605  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  who  took  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  Moluccas  and  adopted  extraordinary  measures  for 
keeping  the  traflBc  in  their  own  hands.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  large 
siipplies  of  cloves  reached  England  direct.  In  1609  a  ship  of  the  East 
Iiidia  Company  called  the  Consent,  arrived  with  112,000  lb.  the  duty  on 
^hich  amounted  to  £1400  and  the  impost  to  as  much  more.  The  spice 
^iJigarbled  was  sold  at  5s,  6rf.  and  5«.  9flf.  per  lb. — of  course,  in  bond.® 

To  effect  their  purpose,  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  clove- 
*ree  from  its  native  islands,  and  even  instituted  periodical  expeditions 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any  young  trees  that  might  have  acci- 
dentally sprung  up.  This  poUcy  the  object  of  which  was  to  confine  the 
Stowth  of  the  spice  to  a  group  of  small  islands  of  which  Amboyna  is  the 
largest,  has  but  very  recently  been  abandoned :  though  the  cultivation  of 
^he  spice  was  firee  in  all  other  localities,  the  clove  parks  of  the  Amboyna 
Inlands  remained  the  property  of  the  Dutch  Government  The  original 
Moluccas  or  Clove  Islands  now  produce  no  cloves  at  alL 

The  enterprise  of  Poivre,  the  Erench  governor  of  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  so  far  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Dutch,  that  both  clove-  and 
iixitm^-trees  were  introduced  into  those  islands  in  the  year  1770.^^  The 

^  M^  et  Guindon,  Hist,  des  Actes  ....  the  Arab  geographers  to  the  islands  of  the 

^  la  fnunieipaliU  dc  Marseille,  1841.  378.  Archipelago. 

*  Capmany,   Memorias  sobrc  la   mariiia  ^  Kunstmann,  I>ie  Kenntniss  Indiens  im 
ty:.  de  BarceUma,  iiL  170.  XV**«  JahrhunderC,  Miinchen  1863.  46. 

*  Donet  d'Arcq,  Jtevtie  arcJUologique,  ix.  *  Ramusio,   Ddle  naviffoiitmi   et   viaggi, 
[1852)  213.  Venetia  1554,  fol.  4046. 

*  Manners   and   Household  Expenses   in  ^  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  CoiUmicU  series, 
B$igland  (Roxburgh  Club),  1841.  lii.  East  Indies,  lb62.  181. 

»  Le  Livre  des  routes   et  des  provinces,  ^®  Tessier,  Sur  Vimporiation  du  Qiroflier 

tradoit  par  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Joum.  des  Moluques  aux  Isles  de  France,  de  Bourbon 

^9iat.  ser.  6.  tome  v.  (1865)  227.  et  de  Sechelles,  et  de  ces  isles  A  Cayenne. — 

*  Yule,  Marco  Polo,  ii.  (1871)  217. — It  Observations  sur  la  physique,  Paris,  Juillet, 
Blioiild  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  1779. 

t^ame  Java  was  applied  in  a  general  wriAQ  by 
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clove-tree  was  carried  thence  to  Cayenne  in  1773,  and  to  Zanzibar  aboi 
the  end  of  the  centaiy. 

Crawfard^  in  an  excellent  article  of  which  we  have  made  free  ns.^ 
aptly  remarks  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  clove  first  canr^e 
to  the  notice  of  foreign  nations,  considering  the  well-ascertained  fact  thsjtt 
it  has  never  been  used  as  a  condiment  or  in  any  other  way,  by  the  inh  «i- 
bitants  of  the  islands  of  which  it  is  a  native.     We  may  observe  however 
that  there  were  some  singular  superstitions  among  the  islanders  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  Royal  Clove  (p.  255),  a  tree  of  which  on  the  island 
of  Makiyan  was  long  supposed  to  be  unique. 

Collection — The  flower-buds  of  the  clove-tree  when  young  are  nearly 
white,  but  afterwards  become  green  and  lastly  bright  red,  when  they 
must  at  once  be  gathered.   This  in  Zanzibar  is  done  by  hand ;  each  clove 
is  picked  singly,  a  moveable  stage  the  height  of  the  tree  being  used  to 
enable  the  labourers  to  reach  the  upper  branches.    The  buds  are  then 
simply  dried  in  the  sun,  by  which  they  acquire  the  familiar  dark  brown 
tint  of  the  commercial  article.     The  gathering  takes  place  twice  a  year; 
in  the  Moluccas  where  the  harvest  occurs  in  June  and  December,  the 
cU)ves  are  partly  gathered  by  hand,  and  partly  beaten  off  the  tree  by 
luinilH)os  on  to  cloths  spread  beneath.     The  annual  yield  of  a  good  tree 
is  alK)ut  4^  pounds,  but  sometimes  reaches  double  that  quantity. 

Description — Cloves  are  about  -j^  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  consist 
(>f  u  long  cylindrical  calyx  dividing  above  into  4  pointed  spreading  sepals 
which  surround  4  petals,  closely  imbricated  as  a  globular  bud  about  ^ 
of  uii  inch  in  diameter. 

Tlu^  petals  which  are  of  lighter  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  drug  and 
Moniowhut  translucent  from  numerous  oil-cells,  spring  from  the  base  of  a 
4-Mi(UHl  opigynous  disc,  the  angles  of  which  are  directed  towards  the 
lolum  (if  tiic  calyx.  The  stamens  which  are  very  numerous,  are  inserted 
ut  tho  \^m  of  the  petals  and  are  arched  over  the  style.  The  latter  which 
JM  Mhort  and  subulate,  rises  from  a  depression  in  the  centre  of  the  disc. 
I  uuuo<Uttti»ly  bolow  it  and  united  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  calyx  is 
\\\\s  (iviiry,  which  is  2-celled  and  contains  many  ovules.  The  lower  end 
(if  tlio  (Milyx  {hifpanthium)  has  a  compressed  form ;  it  is  solid  but  has  its 
iiit^ti'iiiil  tiMMtio  far  more  porous  than  the  walls.  The  whole  calyx  is  of  a 
\\s>\\\\  M\  brown,  has  a  dull  wrinkled  surface,  a  dense  fleshy  texture,  and 
hIiouimU  in  oMHontiul  oil  which  exudes  on  simple  pressure  with  the  naiL 
rloVii««  liuvo  an  agroeable  spicy  odour,  and  a  strong  biting  aromatic 

Tlio  viirlotlon  of  cloves  occurring  in  commerce  do  not  exhibit  any 
it'l'Mi^tuml  illllonMicoH.  Inferior  kinds  are  distinguished  by  being  less 
hluMils  It^HM  lirlulit  in  tint,  and  less  rich  in  essential  oil.  In  London 
lil'hu*  OHinMiIrt,  <T(ivtm  arn  enumerated  in  the  order  of  value  thus  :  Penang, 
lUtlMuiiilon,  Anilioyna.  Zanzibar. 

MlvioNOOpl^  Structure — A  transverse  section  of  the  lower  part  of 

a  (iImv»»  ttlMiWrt  w  ilurk  rluinilxud  zone,  the  tissue  on  either  side  of  which 

l4  \\\  w  IImI*'***'  '*****■     '^*'^*^  **^^*^'^  \^yeit  beneath  the  epidermis  exhibits  a 

luiut^  nniulior  ol'  oil  oolU»  IVtuiuently  as  much  as  300  mkm.  in  diameter. 

Vlttiul  'Ji*^*  »»il  ****'''*  *"*^y  '^^  inmnted  in  one  transverse  section,  so  that  the 

f  p4^i*^**t^tf  (/  Ih^  /Milian  lalands,  1S56,  article  Clare, 
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laxge  amount  of  essential  oil  in  the  drug  is  well  shown  by  its  microscopic 

characters.    The  above-mentioned  zone  is  chiefly  made  up  of  about  30 

fitro-vascular  bundles,  another  stronger  bundle  traversing  the  centre  of 

tiie  dove.    The  fibro-vascular  bundles  as  well  as  the  tissue  bordering 

the  oil-cells,  assume  a  greenish  black  hue  by  alcoholic  perchloride  of  iron. 

Chemical  Composition — Few  plants  possess  any  organ  so  rich  in 
essential  oil  as  the  drug  imder  consideration.  The  oil  known  in  phar- 
xnacy  as  Oleum  Caryaphylli,  which  is  the  most  important  constituent  of 
cloves,  is  obtainable  to  the  extent  of  16  to  18  per  cent.  But  to  extract 
the  whole,  the  distillation  must  be  long  continued,  the  water  being 
retumed  to  the  same  material. 

The  oil  is  a  colourless  or  yellowish  liquid  with  a  powerful  odour  and 
taste  of  cloves,  sp.  gr.  1046  to  1*058,  and  no  rotatory  power.     It  is  a 
mixture  of  a  hydrocarbon,  and  an  oxygenated  oil  called  Eugenol,  in  vari- 
able proportions.     The  former  which  is  sometimes  termed  light  oil  of 
cloves  and  comes  over  in  the  first  period  of  the  distillation,  has  the  com- 
position of  oil  of  turpentine,  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*91,  and  boils  at  251°  C.     It 
therefore  agrees  better  with  the  oils  of  copaiba  and  cubebs,  to  which  we 
assign  more  correctly  the  formula  C^^H^  than  C^^H^®.    Eugenol  which 
ott  account  of  its  acid  properties  is  commonly  called  Hugenic  Acid,  has  a 
■   sp.  gr.  of  1'068  and  possesses  the  fuU  taste  and  smell  of  cloves.    Its 
boiling  point  is  about  252°  (242°  Stenhouse).     With  alkalis,  especially 
Mumonia  and  baryta,  it  yields  crystallizable  salts.  Eugenic  acid,  C^^H^^O^ 
is  isomeric  with  cuminic  acid,  but  it  partakes  in  several  respects  of  the 
chemical  behaviour  of  phenol,  as  for  instance  in  not  reddening  litmus. 
It  is  hkewise  a  constituent  of  the  volatile  oils  of  pimento,  cinnsunon- 
leaf,  cannella  alba,  and  Brazilian  clove-bark  {Dicypellium  caryophyllatum 
Nees). 

The  water  distilled  from  cloves  contains  in  addition  to  the  essential 
oil,  another  body,  Eugenin,  which  sometimes  separates  after  a  while  in 
the  form  of  tasteless,  crystalline  laminae,  having  the  same  composition  as 
eugenic  acid.^     We  have  never  met  with  it. 

Scheuch  (1863)  showed  that  oil  of  cloves  also  contains  Salicylic  Add, 
C^^O*,  probably  in  the  form  of  an  ether.  It  may  be  removed  by 
shaking  the  oil  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammoniimi.  To  the 
presence  of  this  acid,  the  reactions  of  the  oil  with  iron  are  probably  due. 
Crude  oil  of  cloves  indeed  assumes  a  greenish-blue  hue  when  mixed 
^th  an  alcoholic  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  an  intense  violet  if 
shaken  with  reduced  metallic  iron. 

Caryophyllin,  C^^H^O,  is  a  neutral,  tasteless,  inodorous  substance, 
^meric  with  common  camphor,  crystallizing  in  needle-shaped  prisms. 
We  have  obtained  it  in  small  quantity,  by  treating  with  boiling  ether 
^oves,  which  we  had  previously  deprived  of  most  of  their  essential  oil 
7  small  quantities  of  alcohol.  E.  Mylius  (1873)  obtained  from  it  by 
^tric  acid,  crystals  of  Caryophyllinic  Add,  C^H^^O*. 

Carmufellic  Add  obtained  by  Wuspratt  and  Danson  after  digesting 
^  aqueous  extract  of  cloves  with  nitric  acid,  is  a  product  of  this  treat- 
ment and  not  a  natural  constituent  of  cloves. 

Cloves  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  gimi ;  also  a  tannic  acid 
^ot  yet  particularly  examined. 

3  *  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xiv.  (1860)  201. 
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Production  and  Commerce — Of  late  years  the  principal  locally 
for  the  production  of  cloves  has  been  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Peial 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  which  until  very  recently  were  capable  o 
producing  a  maximum  crop  of  10^  millions  of  pounds  in  a  single  season 
On  the  ICith  April,  1872,  Zanzibar  was  visited  by  a  hurricane  of  extra- 
ordinary violence,  by  which  about  live-sixths  of  the  clove-trees  in  the 
island  were  destroyed ;  and  although  the  plantations  [are  being  renewed, 
many  years  must  elapse  before  the  crop  can  resume  its  former  importance. 
Peniba  which  is  distant  from  Zanzibar  25  miles,  and  produced  about  half 
as  much  of  the  spice  as  that  island,  did  not  appreciably  suffer  &om  the 
storm. 

The  crop  on  these  islands  fluctuates,  a  good  year  alternating  with  a 
bud  one.  This  is  partly  shown  in  the  imports  of  Bombay,  the  great  mart 
(if  Zanzibar  produce,  which  have  been  as  follows : — 

1869-70  1870-n  1871-72  1872-73 

45,642  cwt.  21,968  cwt  43,891  cwt.  25,186  cwt 

The  quantity  of  cloves  shipped  from  Bombay  to  the  United  Kingdom 
iH  comparatively  small,  being  in  1871-72,  3279  cwt.;  in  1872-73, 
3271  cwt. 

Cloves  are  also  largely  shipped  direct  from  Zanzibar  to  the  United 
States  and  Hamburg.  A  small  amount  is  taken  in  native  vessels  to  the 
IJod  Sea  ports ;  these  are  packed  in  .raw  hides.  Those  for  the  European 
and  American  markets  are  shipped  in  mat  bags  made  of  split  cocoa-nut 
hntf. 

The  clove  trade  of  the  Moluccas  has  been  for  many  years  in  the 
IiuikIh  of  tlie  Dutch  Government,  which  by  its  restrictive  policy,  assumed 
|iriMJii<:ally  the  position  of  growers,  disposing  of  their  produce  through 
tliM  Netherlands  Trading  Company  at  auctions  held  in  Holland  twice  a 
yiiar,  This  system  which  was  abolished  in  1872,  has  proved  disastrous 
til  tht)  triule  it  was  designed  to  protect,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
|iroduc()  of  cloves  in  the  Moluccas  is  but  a  tenth  of  what  it  was  in  ttu 
niirly  days  of  their  intercourse  with  Europe.  The  crop  of  the  fon] 
iHliiiidH,  Amboyna,  Haruku,  Saparua,  and  Nusalaut,  the  only  Moluccas  ii 
wliic.li  the  tree  is  ciiltivated,  was  reckoned  in  1854  as  510,9121b. 

Thf  (ixj)ort  of  cloves  from  Java  in  1871,  was  1397  i)eculs 
nM<i,2«iO  lb.).  The  French  island  of  lieunion  which  thirty  or  forty  year 
H^o  UHcd  to  produce  as  much  as  800,000  kilogrammes  (1,764,571  ft).] 
iMiW  yicilds  almost  none,  partly  by  reason  of  change  of  climate  an* 
puiily  from  political  causes. 

Ubcb — As  a  remedy,  cloves  are  unimportant,  though  in  the  form  c 
iuruHiou  or  distilled  water,  they  are  useful  in  combination  with  othe 
inHj|iciiies.     The  essential  oil  which  sometimes  relieves  toothache,  is 
lTtJ<iiie»t  ingredient  of  pill-masses.     The  chief  consumption  of  cloves  i 
as  11  culinary  spice. 

Substitutes — 1.  Clove  Stalks — Fcstiwcc  vel  Stipites  Caryophylli,  i 
IfViiMi'.h  Crrijta  de  Oiro/k,  in  German  Nclkenstiele,  were  an  article  c 
)iii|Mii'l'  into  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  when  they  were  chiefl; 
kliiiwu  by  their  low  Latin  name  of  fust i  Thus  under  the  statutes  c 
(♦jnji/  A.h.  11105,  duty  was  levied  not  only  on  cloves  {garofali),  but  als* 

«  li,ni0ithn-  itmn'lH,  Aug.  1873.  1)62.  '  Bonaini,  SUUtUi  inediti  deUa  cUtd  d 

Pi8a  dalxii,al  xiu,  sccolo,  iiL  (1857)  lOe. 
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Q  I(Ma  et  fusti  garofaUynim.  Pegolotti  ^  a  little  later,  names  both  as 
)eiDg  articles  of  trade  at  Constantinople.  Clove  Leaves  are  enumerated^ 
iS  an  import  into  Palestine  in  the  12th  century ;  they  are  also  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  the  drugs  sold  at  Frankfort  ^  about  the  year  1450 :  we  are 
not  aware  that  they  are  used  in  modem  times. 

As  to  Clove  Stalks,  they  are  still  a  considerable  object  of  trade,  espe- 
ciafly  from  Zanzibar,  where  they  are  called  by  the  natives  Vikunicu 
They  taste  tolerably  aromatic,  and  yield  4  'to  5  per  cent,  of  vola- 
tile oil;  they  are  used  for  adulterating  the  Oround  Cloves^  sold  by 
gzoceis.  Such  an  admixture  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope, 
especially  if  the  powder  after  treatment  with  potash,  be  examined  in 
glycenn.  If  clove  stalks  have  been  ground,  thick- walled  or  stone-ceUs 
will  be  found  in  the  powder ;  such  cells  do  not  occur  in  cloves.  Powdered 
aUspice  is  also  an  adiilterant  of  powdered  cloves ;  it  also  contains  stone- 
cells,  but  in  addition  numerous  starch-granules  which  are  entirely 
wanting  in  cloves. 

2.  Mother  Cloves ,  Antliophylli, — are  the  fruits  of  the  clove-tree, 
and  are  ovate-oblong  berries  about  an  inch  in  length  and  much  less  rich 
in  essential  oil  than  cloves.  Though  occasionally  seen  in  the  London 
drug  sales  in  some  quantity,  they  are  not  an  article  of  regulcur  import.* 
As  they  contain  very  large  starch-granules,  their  presence  as  an  adultera- 
tion of  ground  cloves  would  be  revealed  by  the  microscope, 

3.  Royal  Cloves — Under  this  name  or  Caryophyllwnv  regivmiy  a 
curions  monstrosity  of  the  clove  was  formerly  held  in  the  highest  reputa- 
tion,  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  the  strange  stories  told  respecting  it.^ 
Specimens  in  our  possession  show  it  to  be  a  very  small  clove,  distinguished 
by  an  abnormal  number  of  sepals  and  large  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx-tube,  the  corolla  and  internal  organs  being  imperfectly  developed. 
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*»ie;i  Amomi;  Pimento,  Allspice^  Jamaica  Pepper ;  F.  Poivre  de  la 
Jamdique,  Piment  des  Anglais,  Toute-4pice ;  G.  Nelkenpfeffer, 
NelkerOcdpfe,  NcugewHrz. 

Botanical  Origin — Pimenta  officinalis  lindley®  (Myrttis  Pimenta 
•»  Eugenia  Pimenta  DC),  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  growing  to  about 
*  feet  in  height,  with  a  tnmk  2  feet  in  circumference,  common  through- 
^t  the  West  India  Islands.  In  Jamaica,  it  prefers  limestone  hills  near 
^  sea,  and  is  especially  plentiful  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

History — The  high  value  placed  on  the  spices  of  India,  sufl&ciently 
plains  the  interest  with  which  aromatic  and  pungent  plants  were 
garded  by  the  early  explorers  of  the  New  World;  while  the  eager 
^ire  to  obtain  these  lucrative  commodities  is  shown  by  the  names 

^  Seep.  208,  note  1.  per  lb.,   besides  4,200  packages  of  Clove 

MectuU   des    Historieiis    des   Craitades,  Stalks  at  Sd.  to  4d.  per  tb. 

J«i  u.  (1843)  173.  »  Rumpliius,  Herb.  Amh.  ii  11.  tab.  2.— 

Fliickiger,  Dit  FranTcfurter  Liste,  Halle,  See]  also    Hasskarl,    Ncuer    SchlUssel    zu 

'73.  11.  38.  Rumph's  Herb,  Amb.,  Halle,  1866  ;   Beig, 

We  find  in  the    fortnightly  price  cur-  LiniuBa,  1864.   187 ;  Valmont  de  Bomare, 

^t  of  a  London  drug-broker  under  date  Diet,  d^Hist.  Nat.  iii.  (1775)  70. 

5^v.  27, 1878,  the  announcement  of  the  sale  ^  Collectanea  Botanica,  1821,  sub.  tab.  19. 
1,060  bags  of  Mother  Gloves  at  2d.  to  Zd. 
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Pepper f  Cinnamon,  Balsam,  Melegueta,  Am/m/um,  bestowed  on  productio] 
totally  distinct  from  those  originally  so  designated. 

Among  the  spices  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europe,  were  tl 
little  dry  berries  of  certain  trees  of  the  myrtle  tribe,  which  had  son 
resemblance  in  shape  and  flavour  to  peppercorns,  and  hence  were  nami 
Pimienta,^  corrupted  to  Pimenta  or  Pimento.  It  was  doubtless  a  drug 
this  kind,  if  not  our  veritable  allspice,  that  was  given  to  Clusius  in  16i 
by  Garret,  a  dniggist  of  London,  and  described  and  figured  by  the  form 
in  his  Liher  ExoticoTum}  A  few  years  later  it  began  to  be  imported  in; 
England,  being  as  Parkinson  *  says — "  obtruded  for  Aviomum  "  (Roun 
Cardamom),  so  that  "some  more  audacious  than  wise  .  .  .  put  it  in  thei 
compositions  instead  of  the  right"  Sloane^  states  (1691)  that  it  wa 
commonly  sold  by  druggists  for  Carpobalsamum.  Eay  (1693)  dis 
tinguished  the  spice  as  a  production  of  Jamaica  under  the  name  o 
Sweet-scented  Jamaica  Pepper  or  All-spice,  and  states  it  to  be  abundanfl] 
imported  into  England,  and  in  frequent  use  as  a  condiment,  though  no 
employed  in  medicine.  The  spice  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharma 
copoeia  as  early  as  1721. 

The  consumption  of  pimento  has  been  enormous.  In  the  yea 
1804-5,  the  quantity  shipped  from  the  British  West  Indies  wa 
2,257,000  lb.,  producing  in  import  duty,  a  net  revenue  of  £38,063.^ 

Production  and  Commerce — The  spice  found  in  commerce  i 
furnished  wholly  by  the  island  of  Jamaica.  A  plantation,  there  calle 
a  Pimento  walk,  is  a  piece  of  natural  woodland  stocked  with  the  tree 
which  require  but  little  attention.  The  flowers  appear  in  Jime,  Jul; 
and  August,  and  are  quickly  succeeded  by  the  berries,  which  are  gathere 
when  of  full  size  but  still  unripe.  This  is  performed  by  breaking  oflF  tl 
small  twigs  bearing  the  bunches.  These  are  then  spread  out,  an 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  some  days,  after  which  the  stalks  ai 
removed,  and  the  berries  are  fit  for  being  packed. 

By  an  oflBcial  document^  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1871,  the  amoui 
of  land  in  Jamaica  cropped  with  pimento  was  7,178  acres.  In  that  yei 
the  island  exported  of  the  spice  6,857,838  lb.,  value  £28,574.  Of  this  qua] 
tity  Great  Britain  took  4,287,551  lb.,  and  the  United  States  2,266,950 1 

Description — Allspice  is  a  small,  dry,  globular  berry,  rather  variab 
in  size,  measuring  ^  to  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
crowned  by  a  short  style,  seated  in  a  depression,  and  surrounded  by 
short  thick  sepals ;  generally  however  the  latter  have  been  rubbed  off, 
scar-like  raised  ring  marking  their  former  position.  The  berry  has 
woody  shell  or  pericarp,  easily  cut,  of  a  dark  femiginous  brown,  ai 
rugose  by  reason  of  minute  tubercles  filled  with  essential  oil.  It  is  tw 
celled,  each  cell  containing  a  single,  reniform,  exalbuminous  seed  havii 
a  large  spirally  curved  embryo.  The  seed  is  aromatic,  but  less  so  tb 
the  pericarp. 

Allspice  has  an  agreeable,  pungent,  spicy  flavour,  much  resemblii 
that  of  cloves. 

^Pimienta,   the  Spanish    for  pepper   is  *  Description  of  the  PLmieiUa  or  Jamm 

^kivred,  ttoim  piginentum,  a  general  name  in      P^ppcr-tret, — PhU.  Trans,  xvii.  No.  192. 
mediseval  Latin  for  spiccry,  ^  Parliamentary    Bctum,    March    18( 

'  Lib.  i.  c.  17.  quoted  in  Young's  West-India  Comtnon-pk 

s  Theatrum  Botanicum  (1640)  1567.  Book,  1807.  79. 

'  Blue  Book  for  Jamaica,  printed  1872. 
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Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  layer  of  the  pericarp  immedi- 
atelj  beneath  the  epidermis,  contains  numerous  large  cells  filled  with 
essential  oil  The  parenchyme  further  exhibits  thick-walled  cells  loaded 
with  resin^  and  smaller  cells  enclosing  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 
The  whole  tissue  is  traversed  by  small  fibro- vascular  bundles.  The  seeds 
aie  also  provided  with  a  small  number  of  oil-cells,  and  contain  starch 
gnnules. 

Chemical  Composition — The  composition  of  pimento  resembles  in 
many  points  that  of  cloves.  The  berries  jdeld  to  the  extent  of  3  to  4J 
per  cent,,^  a  volatile  oil,  sp.  gr.  1037  (Gladstone),  having  the  character- 
istic taste  and  odour  of  the  spice,  and  known  in  the  shops  as  Oleum 
KnunUt.  We  have  found  it  to  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  2**  to 
the  left,  when  examined  in  a  column  of  50  mm.  The  rotatory  power 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  hydrocarbon,  the  eugenic  acid  being 
optically  inert. 

Oeser  (1864),  whose  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  Gladstone 
(1872),  has  shown  that  oil  of  pimento  has  substantially  the  same 
composition  as  oil  of  cloves.  When  it  is  heated  in  a  retort,  the  first 
portion  that  distills  over  is  a  hydrocarbon  lighter  than  water,  the  second 
is  eugenic  acid,  wholly  soluble  in  alkalis  and  giving  crystalline  salts 
(p.  253).  Salicylic  acid  has  not  been  found.  Pimento  is  rich  in  tannin, 
striking  with  a  persalt  of  iron  an  inky  black.  Its  decoction  is  coloured 
deep  blue  by  iodine,  showing  the  presence  of  starch.  Dragendorflf  (1871) 
pointed  out  the  existence  in  allspice  of  an  extremely  small  quantity  of 
an  alkaloid. 


Uses — ^Employed  as  an  aromatic  Ikie  cloves;  a  distilled  water 
[Apia  Pimentos)  is  frequently  prescribed.  The  chief  use  of  pimento 
is  as  a  culinary  spice. 

Substitutes — ^According  to  Berg  *  the  Mexican  spice  called  Pimienta 
ie  Tahasco  {t  Piment  Tahago,  Guibourt)  which  is  somewhat  larger  and 
leas  aromatic  than  Jamaica  allspice,  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  Pimenta 
oficindis.  Analogous  products  are  afforded  by  Pimenta  acris  Wight 
and  P.  Pimen^to  Griseb. 


GRANATILE. 

CORTEX  GRANATI  FRUCTUS. 

Cortex  Qranati;  Pomegranate  Peel;  F.  Ecorce  de  Grenades; 

G.  Qranatschalen, 

Botanical  Origin — Puniea  Granatum  L.,  a  shrub  or  low  tree,  with 
deciduous  foliage  and  handsome  scarlet  flowers.      It  appears  to  be 
indigenous  to  North-western  India,  and  the  countries  south  and  south- 

^  From  information  kindly  given  us  by  Mr.  Whipple  distilled  in  the  laboratory  of 

^^ttn.  Herrings  and  Co.,  London,  it  ap-  Messrs.  Barron  and  Co.,  896  ftk,  getting  the 

P^tn  that  8756  lb.  of  pimento  distilled  in  exceptionally  large  yield  of  4*6  per  cent. 

^  couiM  of  several  years,  yielded  1201b.  *  PharmtLze%tiMluWaartnku^€\^^%.%^<^ 
Sot.  of  oil,  equivalent  to  3*19  per  cent — 
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west  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Palestine.  But  it  ha 
long  been  cultivated,  and  is  now  found  throughout  the  warm  parts  o 
Europe  and  in  the  subtropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 

History — The  pomegranate  has  been  highly  prized  by  mankim 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  as  is  shown  by  the  references  to  it  in  th 
Mosaic  writings  ;^  and  by  the  numerous  representations  of  the  fruit  ii 
the  sculptures  of  Persepolis  and  Assyria,*  and  on  the  ancient  monument 
of  Egypt.*  It  was  probably  introduced  into  the  south  of  Italy  by  Greel 
colonists,  and  is  named  as  a  common  fruit-tree  by  Porcius  Cato  *  in  thi 
3rd  century  B.C.  The  peel  of  the  fruit  was  recognized  as  medicinal  b] 
the  ancients,  and  among  the  Somans  was  in  common  use  for  tannin) 
leather. 

Description — ^The  fruit  of  the  pomegranate  tree  is  a  spherical 
somewhat  flattened  and  obscurely  six-sided  berry,  of  the  size  of  a  commoi 
orange  and  often  much  larger,  crowned  by  the  thick,  tubular,  5-  to  9-toothet 
calyx.  It  has  a  smooth,  hard,  coriaceous  skin,  which  when  the  fruit  i 
ripe,  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  tint,  often  finely  shaded  with  rec 
Membranous  dissepiments  about  6  in  number  meeting  in  the  axis  of  th 
fruit,  divide  the  upper  and  larger  portion  into  equal  cells.  Below  thea 
a  confused  conical  diaphragmseparates  the  lower  and  smaller  half,  which  i 
its  turn  is  divided  into  4  or  5  irregular  cells.  Each  cell  is  filled  with  a  larj 
number  of  grains,  crowded  on  thick  spongy  placentae,  which  in  the  upp 
cells  are  parietal  but  in  the  lower  appear  to  be  central  The  grain 
which  are  about  \  an  inch  in  length,  are  oblong  or  obconical  and  manj 
aided,  and  consist  of  a  thin  transparent  vesicle  containing  an  ad' 
Baccharine,  red,  juicy  pulp,  surrounding  an  elongated  angular  seed. 

The  only  part  of  the  fruit  used  medicinally  is  the  peel.  Cortex  Gram 
of  the  druggists,  which  in  the  fresh  state  is  leathery.  When  dry, 
imported,  it  is  in  irregular,  more  or  less  concave  fragments,  some 
which  have  the  toothed,  tubular  calyx  still  enclosing  the  stamens  ai 
style.  It  is  ^V  ^  tV  of  ^^  ^^^^  thick,  easily  breaking  with  a  short  corl 
fiacture ;  externally  it  is  rather  rough,  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  reddi 
colour.  Internally  it  is  more  or  less  brown  or  yellow,  and  honey-comb 
with  depressions  left  by  the  seeds.  It  has  hardly  any  odour,  but  has 
strongly  astringent  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure— The  middle  layer  of  the  peel  consists 
large  thin- walled  and  elongated,  sometimes  even  branched  cells,  amo 
which  occur  thick-walled  cells  aud  fibro- vascular  bundles.  Both  t 
outer  and  the  inner  surface  are  made  up  of  smaller,  nearly  cubic  a 
densely  packed  cells.  Small  starch  granules  occur  sparingly  throughc 
the  tissue,  as  well  as  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calciunL 

Chemical  Composition — The  chief  constituent  is  tannin,  whi 
in  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  dried  peel,  produces  With  perchloride 
iron  an  abundant  dark  blue  precipitate.  The  peel  also  contains  su( 
and  a  little  gum.  Dried  at  100°  C.  and  incinerated,  it  yielded  us  5*9  ] 
cont.  of  ash. 

I  KwmIiui  zzviii.  33,  34,  Numbers  xx.  5,  '  Wilkinson,  AncierU  EffypUant,  ii.  {\i 

J)0u4.  vlii.  8.  142. 

'  l/nytrd,  Ninevth  and  its  RemainSt  ed.  2,  ^  Nisard's  edition,  Paris,  1864»  capp^ 
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Uses — PomegraDate  peel  is  an  excellent  astringent,  now  almost 
obsolete  in  British  medicine.  Waring^  asserts  that  when  combined  with 
opium  and  an  aromatic,  as  cloves,  it  is  a  most  useful  remedy  in  the 
chionie  dysentery  of  the  natives  of  India,  as  well  as  in  diarrhoea. 


CORTEX  GRANATI  RADICIS. 

Pomegranate-root  Bark ;  F.  Ecorce  de  racine  de  Gfrenadier  ; 

6.  Gfanatwurzelrinde, 

Botanical  Origin — Punica  Granatum  L.,  see  p.  257. 

History — In  addition  to  the  particulars  regarding  the  pomegranate 
tree  given  in  the  preceding  article,  the  following  which  concern  the  drug 
imder  notice  may  be  stated. 

A  decoction  of  the  root  of  the  pomegranate  was  recommended  by 
Cdsns,*  Dioscorides,^  and  Pliny  *  for  the  expulsion  of  tape-worm ;  but 
the  lemedy  had  fallen  into  complete  oblivion,  until  its  use  among  the 
Hindus  attracted  the  notice  of  Buchanan  ^  at  Calcutta  about  the  year 
1805.  This  physician  pointed  out  the  efficacy  of  the  root-bark,  which 
was  further  shown  by  Ileming  and  others.  Pomegranate  root  is  known 
to  have  been  long  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Chinese.^ 

Though  the  medicine  is  admitted  to  be  efl&cient,  and  is  employed 
with  advantage  in  India  where  it  is  easily  procured  both  genuine  and 
fresh,  it  is  hardly  ever  administered  in  England,  the  extract  of  male- 
fem  being  generally  preferred  ;  but  it  has  a  place  in  several  continental 
phannacopoeias. 

Description — The  bark  occurs  in  rather  thin  quills  or  fragments,  3 
to  4  inches  long.  Their  outer  surface  is  yellowish  grey,  sometimes  marked 
[fith  fine  longitudinal  striations  or  reticulated  wrinkles,  but  more  often 
iinowed  by  bands  of  cork,  running  together  in  the  thickest  pieces  into 
>toad  flat  conchoidal  scales.  The  inner  surface  which  is  smooth  or 
KUitked  with  fine  striae  and  is  of  a  greyish  yellow,  has  often  strips  of 
he  tough  whitish  wood  attached  to  it.  The  bark  breaks  short  and 
[Hmtdar  ;  it  has  a  purely  astringent  taste,  but  scarcely  any  odour. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  a  transverse  section,  the  liber  is 
^n  to  be  the  prevailing  part  of  the  cortical  tissue.  The  former  consists 
>f  alternating  layers  of  two  kinds  of  cells — one  of  them  loaded  with 
lifted  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  the  other  filled  with  starch  granules 
tud  tannic  matter.  The  bark  is  traversed  by  narrow  medullary  rays, 
Uid  very  large  sclerenchymatous  cells  are  scattered  through  the  liber, 
(touched  with  a  dilute  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron,  the  bark  assumes  a 
^k  blackish  blue  tint. 

Chemical  Composition — The  bark  contains  according  to  Wacken- 
"oder  (1824),  more  than  22  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  which  Bembold 
(1867)  has  ascertained  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  peculiar  variety 
^ed  PunicO'tannic  Add,  C^H^^O^* ;  when  boHed  with  dilute  sulphuric 
^id,  it  is  resolved  into  Ellagic  Add,  C^*H^O®,  and  sugar.     Punico-tannic 

I  Pharm.  of  India,  1868.  93.  447.  *  Edinb.    Med.   and   Surg.   Jtmm,^    iii. 

I  Dc  Medicina,  lib.  iv.  c  17.  (1807)  22. 

lib.  i  c.  153.  '  Debeanx,  PharmacU  «(  ICcct.  UMi.  dAft 

•  lib.  xxiii.  c.  60.  Chi/MU,  1865.  70. 
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acid  is  accompanied  by  common  tannic  acid,  yielding  by  means  > 
sulphuric  acid,  gallic  acid,  which  appears  sometimes  to  pre-exist  i 
the  bark.  If  a  decoction  of  pomegranate  bark  is  precipitated  b 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  lead  is  separated  from  the  filtered  liquid,  \h 
latter  on  evaporation  yields  a  considerable  amount  of  mannite.  This  ij 
probably  the  Punicin  or  Granatin  of  former  observers.  Among  the 
substances  hitherto  detected  in  pomegranate  bark,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  none  wliich  explains  its  tsenicide  power. 

Uses — A  decoction  followed  by  a  purgative,  is  stated  by  Waring^ 
and  others  to  be  most  efficient  for  the  expulsion  of  tape- worm.  The/f«fc 
bark  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  the  dried. 

Adulterations — The  commercial  drug  frequently  consists  partly  or 
entirely  of  the  bark  of  the  stem  or  branches,  characterised  by  its  less 
abundant  cork-formation,  which  exhibits  longitudinal  bands  or  ridges  ol 
light  brownisli  cork,  but  not  conchoidal  exfoliations.  The  middle  cortical 
layer  is  somewhat  more  developed,  and  contains  in  the  outer  ceUi 
deposits  of  chlorophyll.  The  cambial  zone  is  not  distinctly  observable 
Such  bark  is  reputed  to  be  less  active  than  that  of  the  root,  but  v< 
are  not  aware  that  the  fact  has  ever  been  proved. 

The  bark  of  Buxus  sempei^virens  and  of  Berberis  vulgaris  are  somewh* 
similar  to  the  drug  under  notice,  but  their  decoctions  are  not  affected  b^ 
salts  of  iron. 


CUCURBITACE^. 

FRUCTUS  ECBALLII. 

Fructus  Elaterii  ;  Blaterittm  Fruit,  Squirting  Cucumher,  Wild  Cucumber 
F.  Concombre  purgai,if  au  Sauvage  ;  G.  Springgurke, 

Botanical  Origin — Ecballium  *  Elaierium  A.  Richard  (Momordict 
EUiteriuin  L.),  a  coarse,  hispid,  fleshy,  decumbent  plant  without  tendrils 
having  a  thick  white  perennial  root.  It  is  common  throughout  th 
Mediterranean  region,  extending  eastwaixl  as  far  as  Southern  Russia  am 
Persia,  and  westward  to  Portugal.  It  succeeds  well  in  Central  Europe 
and  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  for  medicinal  use  at  Mitcham  ani 
Hitchin  in  England. 

History — Theophrastus  mentions  the  plant  under  notice  by  th 
name  of  'StUvo^  ajpio^.  It  is  also  particularly  noticed  by  Dioscorides,  wh 
explicitly  describes  the  singular  process  for  making  elaterium  (iKarripiov] 
which  was  almost  exactly  like  that  followed  at  the  present  day. 

The  Wild  or  Squirting  Cucumber  was  well  known  and  cultivated  ii 
gardens  in  England  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.' 

Description — The  fruit  is  ovoid-oblong,  nodding,  about  li  inc 
long,  hispid  from  numerous  short  fleshy  prickles  terminating  in  whit 
elongated  points.  It  is  attached  by  a  long  scabrous  peduncle,  is  flesh 
and  green  wliile  young,  becoming  slightly  yellowish  when  mature  ;  it  : 

Indian  Annals   of  Med.    Science,    yL       allusion  to  the  expulsion  of  the  seeds :  ofU 
(1850) ;  Pharmacopoeia  of  India,  1868.  93.        erroneously  written  Echalium, 
'  £cifallium   from   ^ff^v\A»,   I   expel,  in  »  Turner's  Herball,  1668,  part  i.  180. 
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3-celIed  and  contains  numerous  oblong  seeds  lodged  in  a  very  bitter 
succulent  pulp.  The  fruit  when  ripe  separates  suddenly  from  the  stalk, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  seeds  and  juice  are  forcibly  expelled  from 
the  aperture  left  by  the  detached  peduncle.  This  interesting  phenomenon 
is  due  to  the  process  of  exosmosis,  by  which  the  juice  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  fniit  gradually  passes  through  the  strong  contractile  tissue  which 
lines  the  central  cavity,  until  the  pressure  becomes  so  great  that  the 
cell  gives  way  at  its  weakest  point.  This  point  is  that  at  which  the 
peduncle  is  articulated  with  the  fruit ;  and  it  is  the  sudden  and  powerful 
contraction  of  the  elastic  tissue  when  relieved  from  pressure,  that  occa- 
Hons  the  violent  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  central  cavity. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  officinal  elaterium,  the  fruit  has  to  be 
employed  while  still  somewhat  immature,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  gather  it  so  as  to  retain  its  all-important  juice,  if 
left  till  quite  ripe.  When  it  is  sliced  longitudinally  as  in  making  elaterium, 
some  of  the  juice  is  expelled  by  virtue  of  the  endosmotic  action  already 
described,  as  can  easily  be  seen  on  examining  the  contracted  lining  of  the 
sliced  fruit. 

Pereira  observes  ^  that  if  the  juice  of  a  fruit  is  received  on  a  plate  of 
glass,  it  is  seen  to  be  nearly  colourless  and  transparent.  In  a  few 
minutes  however,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  slightly  turbid,  and 
small  white  coagula  are  formed  in  it.  By  slow  evaporation,  minute 
rhomboidal  crystals  make  their  appearance :  these  are  elaterin. 

Hot,  dry  weather  favours  the  development  of  the  active  principle  of 
the  drug.* 

Microscopic  Structure — The  middle  layer  of  the  fruit  is  built  up 
of  large  somewhat  thick-walled  cells,  traversed  by  a  few  fibro- vascular 
bundles.  The  former  abound  in  small  starch  grains,  and  also  contain 
granules  of  albuminous  matter. 

Chemical  Composition — The  experiments  of  Clutterbuck  (1819) 
proved  that  the  active  properties  of  the  elaterium  plant  neside  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  in  the  juice  that  surrounds  the  seeds ;  and  it  is 
to  this  juice  and  to  the  medicinal  product  which  it  yields,  that  the 
•Mention  of  chemists  has  been  hitherto  directed. 

The  juice  obtained  by  lightly  pressing  the  sliced  fruits,  is  at  first 

Punish  and  slightly  turbid.    After  having  been  set  aside  a  few  hours, 

'^  yields  a  deposit,  which  has  to  be  collected  on  calico,  rapidly  drained 

^ith  gentle  pressure  between  layers  of  bibulous  paper  and  porous  bricks, 

*^d  driexl  in  a  warm  place.  The  substance  thus  obtained  is  the  Elaterium 

^f  pharmacy.®    The  method  recommended  by  Clutterbuck*  involves  no 

P^^^ing.     The  juice  of  the  sliced  fruit  is  saved,  and  the  pulp  scooped 

^^t  by  the  thumb  of  the  operator,  is  thrown  on  a  sieve  and  slightly 

^^hed.with  pure  water.     From  these  liquors,  elaterium  is  deposited. 

Elaterium  occurs  in  irregular  cake-like  fragments,  light,  friable,  and 
Opaque ;  when  new,  of  a  bright,  pale  green,  becoming  by  age  greyish  and 
Exhibiting  minute   crystals   on  the  surface.      It  has  a  herby  tea-like 

*  Slenti  of  Mat.  Med,  ii.  (1853)  l74o.  wvorely  from  their  work  as  in  that  yt»ar.— 

'  Haying  had  to  procure  elaterium  fruits  D.  H. 
••t  Hitcham  in  the  very  fine  summer  of  1868,  •  There  is  a  genus  of  Cnn'rbita/^rfn  frmii<le  I 

^  WIS  told  tJiRt  the  people    occupied    in  by  Linutpus,  alko  ca\kA  fclutcrium. 
•licJD^  ihe  6^it8  had  nuver  suffered    bo  *  Lond,  Mtd.  Efpository,  ^S\.  V\^*^^'A* 
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odour  and  a  very  bitter  taste.  The  produce  is  extremely  small : 
of  fruits  gathered  at  Mitcham,  10  August  1868,  yielded  4f  oi 
elaterium  =  0123  per  cent. 

Elaterium  consists,  according  to  Pereira,  of  Elatcrin^  to  wl 
activity  of  the  drug  is  due,  contaminated  with  green  colouring 
cellidar  tissue,  and  starch,  together  with  a  little  of  the  residw 
bitter  liquor  from  which  these  substances  were  deposited.  Ye 
opinion  this  description  is  not  applicable  to  the  best  varieties  of  el 
We  have  examined  elaterium  carefully  prepared  in  the  labor 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanburys,  London,  and  a  fine  specimen  import 
Malta.  Both  are  devoid  of  starch,  as  well  as  of  cellular-tissue,  1 
seen  to  be  largely  made  up  of  crystals.  The  first  sample  conta 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  jdelded  after  drying,  8*4  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  most  interesting  principle  of  elaterium  is  EUUerin,  C 
discovered  about  the  year  1831  by  Monies,  and  independe 
HennelL  The  best  method  of  obtaining  it,  according  to  our  ex] 
is  to  exhaust  elaterium  with  chloroform.  From  this  solution, 
crystalline  deposit  of  elaterin  is  immediately  separated  by  adc 
ether.  It  should  be  washed  with  a  little  ether,  and  recrystaUia 
chloroform.  We  have  thus  obtained  33*6  per  cent,  of  pure  elate 
the  above-mentioned  elaterium  of  London,  and  27*6  per  cent,  fi 
of  Malta.  Elaterin  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  scales  or  prisms ;  i 
extremely  bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  amylic  alcohol,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  chloroform,  ] 
holic  solutions  are  neutral  and  are  not  precipitated  by  tannin 
any  metallic  solution.  It  is  but  very  little  coloured  by  cold  cone 
siilphuric  acid. 

Elaterin  is  the  drastic  principle  of  Echcdlium ;  if  to  its 
alcoholic  solution,  solid  caustic  potash  is  added,  the  liquid  thus  c 
is  stated  by  Buchheim  (1872),  to  be  no  longer  precipitable  b 
The  elaterin  is  then  in  fact  converted  into  an  acid  body,  which 
separated  by  supersaturating  the  solution  with  a  mineral  aci 
principle  thus  obtained  has  been  found  by  Buchheim  to  be  d 
drastic  power. 

The  fresh  juice  of  the  fruits  was  found  by  Kohler  (1869)  to 
95  per  cent,  of  water,  3  to  35  of  organic  and  1  to  1*6  of  i 
constituents.  The  same  chemist  observed  that  the  percentage  of 
gradually  diminished  as  the  season  advanced,  imtil  in  the  n 
September  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  of  it  whatever. 

Walz  (1859)  found  in  the  juice  of  the  fruits  and  herb  of  Ecba 
well  as  in  that  of  Cucumis  Prophetarum  L,  a  second  crystallizal 
principle,  Prophettn,  and  the  amorphous  substances  Ecballin  or 
Add,  ffydro-elaterin,  and  Elateride,  all  of  which  require  further  c 
tion.^  Prophetin  is  a  glucoside, — not  so  the  other  principles, 
together  constitute  according  to  Walz,  8*7  per  cent  of  elateriui 
moreover  contains  about  the  same  percentage  of  pectic  matter. 

Uses — Squirting  cucumbers  are  only  employed  for  making  d 
which  is  a  very  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic.^  Elaterin  is  not  e 
in  medicine,  but  seeing  how  much  elaterium  is  liable  to  vary  fron 
or  season,  it  might  probably  be  introduced  into  use  with  advantfi 

i  Ome]m*§€fkmutfy^x^.(\W^)%^^^^'l,         '  Clutterbuck  says  i  of  a  gn 
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FRUCTUS  COLOCYNTHIDIS. 

ColacynOi,  ColoquirUida,  Bitter  A'pple ;  F.  Coloquinte ;  G.  Coloquinthe. 

Botanical  Origin — Citrullus  Colocynthis  Schrader  (Oucumis  Colo- 
cpihis  L.) — The  colocynth  gourd  is  a  slender  scabrous  plant  with  a 
perennial  root,  native  of  warm  and  dry  regions  in  the  Old  World,  over 
which  it  has  an  extensive  area. 

Commencing  eastward,  it  occurs  in  abundance  in  the  arid  districts 
of  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  in  sandy  places  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in 
Ceylon,  Persia  as  far  north  as  the  Caspian,  in  Arabia  (Aden),  Syria,  and  in 
some  of  the  Greek  islands.  It  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  Upper 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  throughout  North  Africa  to  Morocco  and  Sene- 
gambia,  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  on  maritime  sands  in  the 
south-east  of  Spain.    FinaDy,  it  is  said  to  have  been  collected  in  Japan. 

History — Colocynth  was  familiar  to  the  Greek  and  Boman,  as  well 
M  to  the  Arabian  physicians ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  mention  of 
it  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  herbal  of  the  11th  century,^  was  not  then  imknown 
in  Britain.  The  drug  was  collected  in  Spain  at  an  early  period,  as  is 
endent  from  an  Arabic  calendar  of  A.D.  961,  lately  published  together 
^th  an  ancient  Latin  version.^ 

The  plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Cyprus,  and  its  fruit  is 
mentioned  in  the  14th  century  as  one  of  the  more  important  products 
of  the  island.* 

Description — The  colocynth  plant  bears  a  gourd  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  orange,  having  a  smooth,  marbled-green  surface.  It  is  some- 
times imported  simply  dried,  in  which  case  it  is  of  a  brown  colour ;  but 
far  more  usually  it  is  found  in  the  market,  peeled  with  a  knife  and 
diied.  It  then  forms  light,  pithy,  nearly  white  balls,  which  consist  of 
4e  dried  internal  pulp  of  the  fruit  with  the  seeds  imbedded  in  it.  This 
Pulp  is  nearly  inodorous,  but  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  perceptible  by 
reason  of  its  dust  when  the  drug  is  slightly  handled.  The  balls  are 
geneitdly  more  or  less  broken ;  when  dried  too  slowly  they  have  a  light 
"^X)wn  colour. 

The  seeds  are  disposed  in  vertical  rows  on  3  thick  parietal  placentce, 
^lich  project  to  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  then  divide  and  turn  back, 
foiming  two  branches  directed  towards  one  another.  Owing  to  this 
structure,  the  fruit  easily  breaks  up  vertically  into  3  wedges  in  each  of 
"^hich  are  lodged  2  rows  of  dark  brown  seeds.  The  seeds,  of  which  a 
Jxnit  contains  from  200  to  300,  are  of  flattened  ovoid  form,  ^  of  an 
itich  long  by  ^  broad,  not  bordered.  The  testa  which  is  hard  and  thick, 
leaving  its  surface  minutely  granulated,  is  marked  on  each  side  of  its 
^ore  pointed  end  by  two  furrows  directed  towards  the  hilum.  The  seed, 
5is  in  other  CucurUtacece,  is  exalbuminous,  and  has  thick  oily  cotyledons, 
Enclosing  an  embryo  with  short  straight  radicle  directed  towards  the 

Colocynth  fruits  are  mostly  supplied  by  wholesale  druggists,  broken 
Up  and  having  the  seeds  removed,  the  drug  in  sueh  case  being  called 
Colocynth  Pulp  or  Pith, 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  pulp  is  made  up  of  large  thin-walled 

1  Cockayne,  LeeehcUms,  &c.  i.  (1864)'825.  »  De  Mas  Latrie,  Hist,  de  VUe  <U  Chyprt, 

s  U  Calendrier  de  Cordoue,  public  par  R.      uL  (1852-61)  498. 
Dozy,  Leyd^  1873,  92. 
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parenchymatous  cells,  their  outer  layer  consisting  of  rows  of  smaller 
cells  more  densely  packed.  The  tissue  is  irregularly  traversed  by  fibio- 
vascular  bundles,  and  also  exhibits  numerous  large  intercellular  spaces. 
The  cells  contain  but  an  insignificant  amount  of  minute  granules,  to 
which  neither  iodine  nor  a  persalt  of  iron  imparts  any  coloration.  The 
tissue  is  not  much  swollen  by  water,  although  one  part  of  the  pulp  easily 
retains  bom  10  to  12  parts  of  water  like  a  sponge. 

Chemical  Composition — The  bitter  principle  has  been  examined 
by  Walz  (1858).  He  treated  alcoholic  extract  of  colocynth  with  water 
and  mixed  the  solution  firstly  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  snbee- 
quently  with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  From  the  filtered  liquid  the  leac 
was  separated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  tannic  acic 
added  to  it.  The  latter  caused  the  colocynthin  to  be  precipitated ;  tht 
precipitate  washed  and  dried  was  decomposed  by  oxide  of  lead,  am 
finally  the  colocynthin  was  dissolved  out  by  ether. 

Walz  thus  obtained  about  \  per  cent  of  a  yellowish  mass  or  tufti 
which  he  considered  as  possessing  crystalline  structure  and  to  whic 
he  gave  the  name  Colocynthin,  He  assigns  to  it  the  formula  C^H*H)^ 
which  in  our  opinion  requires  further  investigation.  Colocynthin  is 
violent  purgative. 

Colocynthin  is  decomposed  according  to  Walz  by  boiling  dilute  hydr 
chloric  acid,  and  then  yields  ColocynihtLn,  C**H®*0^*,  and  grape  sugar. 

The  same  chemist  termed  Colocynthitin  that  part  of  the  alcohol 
extract  of  colocynth  which  is  soluble  in  ether  but  not  in  water.  Purifi< 
with  boiling  alcohol,  colocynthitin  forms  a  tasteless  crystalline  powder. 

The  pulp  perfectly  freed  from  seeds  and  dried  at  100°  C,  afforded 
11  per  cent,  of  ash ;  the  seeds  alone  yield  only  2*7  per  cent     They  hai 
even  when  crushed,  but  a  faint  bitter  taste  and  contain  17  per  cei 
of  fat  oil. 

Com^merce — The  drug  is  imported  from  Mogador,  Spain  and  Syrw 

Uses — In  the  form  of  an  extract  made  with  weak  alcohol,  ai 
combined  with  aloes  and  scammony,  colocynth  is  much  employed  as 
purgative.  The  seeds  roasted  or  boiled,  are  the  miserable  food  of  soi 
of  the  poorest  tribes  of  the  Sahara.^ 

Substitutes — Cucumis  trigonus  Eoxb.  (C.  Pseudo-colocynihis  Royl 
it  plant  of  the  plains  of  Northern  India,  with  spherical  or  elongaU 
sometimes  obscurely  trigonous,  bitter  fruits,  prostrate  rooting  stems  a 
deeply  divided  leaves,  resembles  the  colocynth  gourd  and  has  be 
mistaken  for  it  Another  species  named  by  Royle  C.  Hardwickii  a 
known  to  the  natives  of  India  as  HUl  Colocynth,  has  oval  oblong  biti 
fruits,  but  leaves  entirely  unlike  those  of  CUrullus  Colocynthis, 
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HERBA  HYDROCOTYLES. 

I)idian  Hydrocotyky  Indian  Pennywort ;  F.  Bevilacqua^ 
Botanical  Origin — Hydrocotyle  asiatica  L.,  a  small  creeping  he 

^  See  my  paper  on  Cucumis  Colocynfhit      Archiv   der  Pharmacic,  201  (lSr2)  235 
cousidered    ms  a   nutritive  plant   in   llie      ¥.  iL.¥.  ^ 
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irith  slender  jointed  stems,  common  in  moist  places  throughout  tropical 
JUia  and  Africa,  occurring  also  in  America  from  South  Carolina  to 
Taldivia,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia. 

History — The  plant  was  known  to  Eheede  ^  by  its  Malyalim  name  of 
Codagam  (or  Kutdkan),  and  also  to  Sumphius.^  It  has  been  long  used 
medicinally  by  the  natives  of  Java  and  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  In 
1852,  Boileau,  a  French  physician  of  Mauritius,  pointed  out  its  virtues 
in  the  treatment  of  leprosy,®  for  which  disease  it  was  largely  tried  in  the 
hospitals  of  Madras  by  Hunter^  in  1855.  It  has  since  been  admitted  to 
a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India. 

Description^ — ^The  peduncles  cuid  petioles  are  fascicled ;  the  latter 
aie  frequently  2^  inches  long ;  the  peduncles  are  shorter  and  bear  a  3- 
or  4-flowered  simple  umbel  with  very  short  rays.  The  leaves  are  reni- 
form,  crenate,  ^  to  2  inches  in  longest  diameter,  7-nerved,  glabrous,  or  when 
young  somewhat  hairy  on  the  under  side.  The  fruit  is  laterally  com- 
pressed, orbicular,  acute  on  the  back ;  the  mericarps  reticulated,  some- 
times a  little  hairy,  with  3  to  5  curved  ribs ;  they  are  devoid  of  vittse. 
The  main  root  is  an  inch  or  two  long,  but  roots  are  also  thrown  out  by  the 
procumbent  stem. 

When  fresh,  the  herb  is  said  to  be  aromatic  and  of  a  disagreeable 
I^itter  and  pungent  taste ;  but  these  qualities  appear  to  be  lost  in  drying. 

Chemical  Composition — An  analysis  of  hydrocotyle  has  been  made 
by  li^pine,  a  pharmacien  of  Pondicherry,^  who  found  it  to  yield  a  some- 
what peculiar  body  which  he  called  Vellarin,  from  Valldrai,  the  Tamil 
pame  of  the  plant,  and  regarded  as  its  active  principle.  Vellarin,  which 
is  said  to  be  obtainable  from  the  dry  plant  to  the  extent  of  0*8  to  10 
per  cent,  is  an  oily,  non-volatile  liquid  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  fresh 
hydrocotyle,  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  ether,  caustic  ammonia,  and 
partially  also  in  hydrochloric  acid.  These  singular  properties  do  not 
^i^ble  us  to  rank  vellarin  in  any  well-characterised  class  of  organic 
compounds. 

By  exhausting  3  ounces  of  the  dried  herb  with  rectified  spirit,  we 
did  not  obtain  anything  like  vellarin,  but  simply  a  green  extract  almost 
entirely  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  containing  chiefly  tannic  acid  which 
produced  an  abundant  green  precipitate  with  salts  of  iron.^  With  caustic 
potash,  neither  the  herb  nor  its  extract  evolved  any  nauseous  odour. 
•^lie  dried  plant  afforded  Lupine  13  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Uses — As  an  alterative  tonic,  hydrocotyle  is  allowed  to  be  of  some 
'^^t.ility,  but  the  power  claimed  for  it  by  Boileau  of  curing  leprosy  is 
ff^nerally  denied.  Dorvault^  regards  it  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
^^^Tcotico-acrid  poisons  such  as  hemlock,  but  we  see  no  evidence  to 
^^5^rrant  such  an  opinion.  Besides  being  administered  internally,  it  is 
Sometimes  locally  applied  in  the  form  of  a  poultice.  Boileau  says  that 
^lie  entire  plant  is  preferable  to  the  leaves  alone.® 

*  Hort.  Mai.  x.  tab.  46.  «  Journ.  de  Pharm.  xxviii.  (1855)  47. 
«  Herb.  Amboin.  v.  169.                                        "  VOffidne  (1872)  654. 

'  BoutoD,    Med.    Plants    of    JlauritiuSf  *  It  is  probably   by  oversight  that  tlie 

*857  73-88.  leaves  alone  are   ordered   in  the   Pharma- 

*  Medical  Reports^  Madras,  lSo5.  356.  copQ:ia  of  India, 

*  Drawn  up  from  Indirni  specimens. 
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Substitutes  (?) — H,  rotundxfolia  Soxb.,  another  species  common  in 
India,  may  be  known  from  H,  asiatica  by  ha>ing  10  or  more  flowers  in  an 
umbel  and  much  smaller  fruits.  The  European  H.  rulgaris  L,  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  allied  tropical  species  just  described,  by  having 
it8  leaves  orbicidar  and  peltate  (not  reniform),  is  said  to  possess  dele- 
terious properties. 

FRUCTUS  CONII. 

Hemlock  fruits ;  F.  Fruits  de  Cigue  ;  G.  Schierlingsfrucht, 

Botanical  Origin — Conium  maculatum  L.,  an  erect  biennial  herba- 
ceous plant,  flourishing  by  the  sides  of  fields  and  streams,  and  in 
neglected  spots  of  cultivated  ground,  throughout  temperate  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  occurs  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  haf 
been  naturalized  in  North  and  South  America.  But  the  plant  is  very 
unevenly  distributed,  and  in  many  districts  is  entirely  wanting.  It  i£ 
found  in  most  parts  of  Britain  from  Kent  and  Cornwall  to  the  Orkneys. 

History — The  Cieuta  of  the  Somans  and  Kdvetov  of  the  Greeb 
was  the  plant  under  notice.  The  famous  hemlock  potion  of  the  latter 
by  which  criminals  were  put  to  death,  was  essentially  composed  of  th 
juice  of  this  plant.  The  old  Soman  name  Cieuta  was  subsequently 
applied  to  Cieuta  virosa  L.,  another  umbelliferous  plant  which  is  alto 
gether  wanting  in  Greece  and  in  Southern  Europe  generally,  and  doe 
not  contain  any  poisonous  alkaloid. 

Hemlock  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  medicine.  It  is  mentioned  a 
early  as  the  10th  century  in  the  vocabulary  of  Alfric,  archbishop  c 
Canterbury,  as  "  Cieuta,  hemlic."  ^  Its  use  in  modem  medicine  is  du 
chiefly  to  the  recommendation  of  Storck  of  Vienna,  since  whose  tim 
(1760)  the  plant  has  been  much  employed.  The  extreme  uncertaint 
and  even  inertness  of  its  preparations,  which  had  long  been  known  t 
physicians  and  had  caused  its  rejection  by  many,  have  been  recentl 
investigated  by  Harley.*  The  careful  experiments  of  this  physicia 
show  what  are  the  real  powers  of  the  drug,  and  by  what  method  it 
active  properties  may  be  utilized. 

Description — The  fruit  has  the  structure  usual  to  the  order ;  it  i 
broadly  ovoid,  somewhat  compressed  laterally,  and  constricted  towani 
the  commissure, -attenuated  towards  the  apex,  which  is  crowned  with 
depressed  stylopodium.  As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  consists  of  tl 
separated  mericarps  which  are  about  ^  of  an  inch  long.  The  dorsi 
surface  of  these  has  5  prominent  longitudinal  ridges,  the  edges  of  whic 
are  marked  with  little  protuberances  giving  them  a  jagged  or  crenal 
outline,  which  is  most  conspicuous  before  the  fruits  are  fully  ripe.  Tl 
furrows  are  glabrous  but  slightly  wrinkled  longitudinally;  they  ai 
devoid  of  vittse.  When  a  mericarp  is  cut  transversely,  the  seed  exhibil 
a  reniform  outline,  due  to  a  deep  furrow  in  the  albumen  on  the  side  ( 
the  commissure. 

The  fruite  of  hemlock  are  dull  greenish  grey*  and  have  but  littl 
taste  and  smell ;  but  when  triturated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alka 
they  evolve  a  strong  and  ofiensive  odour. 

Microscopic  Structure — Hemlock  fruits  differ  from  other  fruil 

i  Fifiume    of    Focabularits,    edited    by  «  Pharm.  Joum.  viiL  (1867),  ix.  (1868). 

Wiigbt,  1857.  81. 
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of  the  order  by  the  absence  of  vittae.     In  the  endocarp,  there  is  a 
peculiar  layer  of  small  nearly  cubic  cells  surrounding  the  albumen.    The 
cells  of  the  endocarp  are  loaded  with  a  brown  liquid  consisting  chiefly  of 
coidne  and  essential  oil. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  of  the 
fruits  of  hemlock  is  Conine  or  Conia,  C®H^^N,  a  limpid  colourless  oily 
fluid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*88,  having  poisonous  properties ;  it  has  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  163°-5  C.  It  was  first 
observed  by  Giseke  in  1827,  recognized  as  an  alkaloid  by  Geiger  in  1831, 
and  more  amply  studied  by  Wertheim  in  1856  and  1862.  In  the  plant, 
it  is  combined  with  an  acid  (malic  ?),  and  accompanied  by  ammonia  as 
well  as  by  a  second  less  poisonous  crystallizable  base  called  Conhydrine, 
C^H^^O,  which  may  be  converted  into  conine  by  abstraction  of  the 
elements  of  water.  From  these  alkaloids  a  liquid,  non-poisonous,  hydro- 
carbon, Conylene,  C®H^*,  has  been  separated  by  Wertheim.  Even  in 
nature  one  hydrogen  atom  of  conine  is  frequently  replaced  by  methyl, 
CH* ;  and  commercial  conine  commonly  contains,  as  shown  by  A.  von 

Plauta  and  Kekul^,  methyl-conine  N  <  qtjj        Lastly  there  is  present 

in   hemlock  fruits,  a  third  alkaloid  having  probably  the  composition 

As  to  the  yield  of  conine,  it  varies  according  to  the  development  of 
the  fruits,  but  is  at  best  only  about  f  per  cent.  According  to  Schroflf 
(1870),  the  fruits  are  most  active  just  before  maturity,  provided  they  are 
g^tJhered  from  the  biennial  plant.  At  a  later  stage,  conine  is  probably 
P^itly  transformed  into  conhydrine,  which  however  is  present  in  but 
^^^  small  proportion, — about  1^  per  miUe  at  most. 

In  its  deleterious  action,  conine  resembles  nicotine,  but  is  much  less 
powerful. 

SchiflF  (1871-1872)  has  artificially  produced  an  alkaloid  partaking  of 
^^Q  general  properties  of  conine,  and  having  the  same  composition ; 
^"^t  it  is  optically  indifferent.  Conine  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  turns 
**\^c  plane  of  polarization  from  47°'7  to  61'''4,  that  is  to  say  13°*7  to  the 
^ght,  when  examined  in  a  column  25  mm.  long.* 

The  fruits  of  hemlock  contain  also  a  volatile  oil  which  appears  devoid 
^f  poisonous  properties ;  it  exists  in  but  small  quantity  and  has  not  yet 
^een  fully  examined. 

Uses — The  fruits  of  hemlock  are  the  only  convenient  source  of  the 
alkaloid  conine.  They  were  introduced  into  British  medicine  in  1864,  as  a 
Blibstitate  for  the  dried  leaf  in  making  the  tincture.  But  it  has  been 
Bhown  that  a  tincture,  whether  of  leaf  or  fruit,  is  a  preparation  of  very 
Bmall  value,  and  that  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  preserved  juice  of  the 
lierb.  It  has  however  been  pointed  out  by  W.  Manlius  Smith  *  and 
Ids  observations  fcave  been  confirmed  by  Harley,'  that  the  green  unripe 
Jruits  possess  more  than  any  other  part  the  peculiar  energies  of  the 
plant,  and  that  they  may  even  be  dried  without  loss  of  activity.  A 
medicinal  fluid  extract  of  considerable  power  has  been  made  from  them 
ty  Squibb  of  New  York. 

^  The  conine  thtu  examined   had  been  '  Trails,  of  the  New  Fork  State  Medical 

prepared  by  Merck,  of  Darmstadt,  and  was      Society  for  1867. 

colourless.  >  ThtOldVtgtloMtNfiwiAv^^\jSS^\^^. 

94. 
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FOLIA  CONII. 

Hemlock  Leaves ;   F.  Feuilles  de  Gigue  ;  G.  SchierliiigshlaiUr. 

Botanical  Origin — Conium  maculatum  L,  see  p.  266. 
History — See  p.  266. 

Description — Hemlock  in  its  first  year  produces  only  a  tuft  of 
leaves,  but  in  its  second  a  stout  erect  stem  which  often  grows  to  the 
height  of  5  or  6  feet,  is  much  branched  in  its  upper  part,  and  terminates 
in  small  umbels,  each  having  about  12  rays.     The  lower  leaves,  often  a 
foot  in  length,  have  a  triangular  outline,  and  a  hollow  stalk  as  long  as 
the  lamina,  clasping  the  stem  at  its  base  with  a  membranous  sheath. 
Towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  plant,  the  leaves  have  shorter  stalks, 
are  less  divided,  and  are  opposite  or  in  cohorts  of  3  to  5.    The  involucral 
bracts  are  lanceolate,  reflexed,  and  about  \  of  an  inch  long.     Those  of 
the  partial  umbel  are  turned  towards  the  outside,  and  are  always  3  ia 
number.     The  larger  leaves  are  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  the  ultimate 
segments  being  ovate-oblong,  acute,  and  deeply  incised. 

The  stem  is  cylindrical  and  hollow,  of  a  glaucous  green,  generally 
marked  on  its  lower  part  with  reddish-brown  spots.  The  leaves  are  of  ^ 
dull  dark  green,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  plant  quite  glabrous.  The^ 
have  when  bruised  a  disagreeable  foetid  smell. 

For  medicinal  purposes  the  plant  should  be  taken  when  in  fulJ 
blossom.^ 

Chemical  Composition — The  leaves  of  hemlock  contain,  thougta 
in  exceedingly  small  proportion,  the  same  alkaloids  as  the  fruits.  Geiger 
obtained  from  the  fresh  herb  not  so  much  as  one  ten-thousandth  part  of 
Conine.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  active  constituents  vary  in 
proportion  considerably,  and  that  a  dry  and  sunny  climate  promotes 
their  development. 

The  same  observer  as  well  as  Pereira,  has  pointed  out  that  hemlock 
leaves  when  dried  are  very  frequently  almost  devoid  of  conine,  and  the 
observation  is  supported  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Harley  (1867). 
It  has  also  been  shown  by  the  last-named  physician,  that  the  inspissate 
juice  known  in  pharmacy  as  ExtracUim  Conii  usually  contains  hut  a 
mere  trace  of  alkaloid,  the  latter  having  in  fact  been  dissipated  by  the  heat 
employed  in  reducing  the  juice  to  the  required  consistence.  On  the 
other  hand,  Harley  has  proved  that  the  juice  of  fresh  hemlock  preserved 
by  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine,  as  in  the  Succus  Conii  of  the  Fharma- 
copceia,  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  poisonous  properties  of 
the  plant. 

The  entire  amount  of  nitrogen  in  dried  hemlock  leaves  was  estimated 
by  Wrightson  (1845)  at  6*8  per  cent. ;  the  ash  at  12-8  per  cent.  The 
latter  consists  mainly  of  salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium, 
especially  of  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  phosphate. 

A  ferment-oil  may  be  obtained  from  Conium ;  it  is  stated  to  have 
an  odour  unlike  that  of  the  plant  and  a  burning  taste,  and  not  to  be 
poisonous.- 

*  The  London  herbalists  often  collect  it  the  latter  condition  that  the  plant  is  to  be 

while  much  of  the  inflorescence  is  still  in  preferred. 

bud,  in  which  state  it  affords  far  more  of  *  Gmelin,  Chemistry^  xiy.  i06. 
Jesf  thin  when  well  inatared  ;  but  it  is  \iv 
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Uses — Hemlock  adminisfcered  in  the  form  of  Succus  Conii,  has  a 

peculiar  sedative  action  on  the  motor  nerves,  on  account  of  which  it  is 

occasionally  prescribed.     It  was  formerly  much  more  employed  than  at 

present,  although  the  preparations  used  were  so  defective  that  they  could 

rarely  have  produced  the  specific  action  of  the  medicine. 

Plants  liable  to  be  confounded  with  Hemlock — Several  common 
plants  of  the  order  Umhelliferce  have  a  superficial  resemblance  to  Conium, 
Wean  be  discriminated  by  characters  easy  of  observation.  One  of  these 
is  JEikusa  Cynapium  L.  or  FooFs  Parsley,  a  common  annual  garden  weed, 
of  much  smaller  stature  than  hemlock.  It  may  be  known  by  its  primary 
umbel  having  no  involucre,  and  by  its  partial  umbel  having  an  involucel 
of  2  or  3  linear  pendulous  bracts.  The  ridges  of  its  fruit  moreover  are 
not  wavy  or  crenate  as  in  hemlock,  nor  is  its  stem  spotted. 

Chcerophyllum  Anthriscus  L.  (Anthriscus  vulgaris  Pers.)  and  two  or 
three  other  species  of  Chcerophylluvi  have  the  lower  leaves  not  unlike 
those  of  hemlock,  but  they  are  pvhescent  or  ciliated.  The  fruits  too  are 
liruar-ohlong,  and  thus  very  dissimilar  from  those  of  Coiiium. 

The  latter  plant  is  in  fact  clearly  distinguished  by  its  smooth  spotted 
stem,  the  character  of  its  involucral  bracts  and  fruit,  and  finally  by  the 
circumstance  that  when  triturated  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  caustic 
alkali,  it  evolves  conine  (and  ammonia),  easily  observable  as  a  white 
fume  when  a  rod  moistened  with  strong  acetic  acid  is  held  over  the 
Diortar. 

FRUCTUS  AJOWAN. 

Semen  Ajavce  vel  Ajouain ;  Ajowan,  True  Bishop's  weed. 

Botanical  Origin — Ammi  Copticum  L.  {Ptychotis  Captica  et  PL 
Aftywan  DC.) — an  erect  annual  herb,  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Persia, 
**^c3  especially  in  India  where  it  is  well  known  as  Ajvdn  or  Omam, 

History — The  minute  spicy  fruits  of  the  above-named  plant  have 
m  used  in  India  from  a  remote  period,  as  we  may  infer  from  their 
•ing  mentioned  in  Sanskrit  writings,  such  as  the  Ayurvedas  of  Susruta. 
Owing  to  their  having  been  confounded  with  some  other  very  small 
^'^belliferous  fruits,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them  precisely  in  many  of  the 
^l^er  writers  on  materia  medica.  It  is  however  probable  that  they  are 
^tie  Ammi  cdore  origani  of  Anguillara  (1549)  and  the  Ammi  perpusillum 
Lobel  (1571),  in  whose  time  the  drug  was  imported  from  Egypt, 
le^  who  says  it  is  brought  from  Alexandria,  reports  it  as  very  scarce 
the  London  shops.  Under  the  name  of  Ajava  Seeds,  the  drug  was 
tin  brought  into  notice  in  1773  by  Percival,*  who  received  a  small 
lantity  of  it  from  Malabar  as  a  remedy  for  cholic ;  and  still  more 
^**^cently,  it  has  been  favourably  spoken  of  by  Fleming,  Ainslie,  Roxburgh, 
^^'Shaughnessy,  Waring  and  other  writers  who  have  treated  of  Indian 
^^^iateria  medica. 

Description — Ajowan  fniits,  like  those  of  other  cultivated  Umhelli- 
J,  vary  somewhat  in  size  and  form.  The  largest  kind  much  resemble 
^lose  of  parsley,  being  of  about  the  same  shape  and  weight.  The  length 
of  the  large  fruits  is  about  tV>  of  the  smaller  form  scarcely  tV  ^^  ^^  inoh, 

*  Pharmacologia,  1693.  211.  '  Essays,   medical  and  experimeTdal^  \\, 

(1773)  22ft. 
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The  fruits  are  greyish  brown,  plump,  very  rough  on  the  surface,  ( 
to  numerous  minute  tubercles  {frucUis  muriculcUiis).  Each  me 
has  five  prominent  ridges,  the  intervening  channels  being  dark  Tb 
with  a  single  vitta  in  each.  The  commissural  side  bears  two 
The  fruits  when  rubbed  exhale  a  strong  odour  of  thyme  (Thyniu 
garis  L.),  and  have  a  biting  aromatic  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  oil-ducts  of  ajowan  are  veiy 
often  attaining  a  diameter  of  200  mkm.  The  ridges  contain  nun 
spiral  vessels;  the  blunt  tubercles  of  the  epidermis  are  of  the 
structure  as  those  in  anise,  but  comparatively  larger  and  not  pc 
The  tissue  of  the  albumen  exhibits  numerous  crystalloid  granu 
albuminous  matter  (aleuron),  distinctly  observable  in  polariz^  lig] 

Chemical  Composition — The  fruits  according  to  Stenhouse  ( 
yield  5  to  6  per  cent.^  of  an  agreeably  aromatic,  volatile  oil,  sp.  gr.  ( 
At  the  same  time  there  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  distiUed  wj 
crystalline  substance,  which  is  prepared  at  Oojein  and  elsewhi 
Central  India,  by  exposing  the  oil  to  spontaneous  evaporation  at 
temperature.  This  stearoptene,  sold  in  the  shops  of  Poona  and 
places  of  the  Deccan,  under  the  name  of  Ajwain-ka-phul,  i.e.  Jhu 
afwain,  was  first  made  known  by  Stocks,  and  was  examined  by 
house  and  by  Haines,  who  showed  its  identity  with  Thymol,  C^* 

We  obtained  it  by  exposing  oil  of  our  own  distillation,  first  re< 
from  chloride  of  calcium,  to  a  temperature  of  0°  C,  when  the  o: 
posited  36  per  cent  of  thymol  in  superb  tabular  crystals,  an  in 
more  in  length.  The  liquid  portion  even  after  long  exposure  to  i 
some  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  yielded  no  further  crop, 
found  the  thymol  thus  obtained,  began  to  melt  at  44°  C,  yet 
somewhat  larger  quantities,  it  appeared  to  require  fully  51°  C.  for 
plete  fusion.  On  cooling,  it  continues  fluid  for  a  long  time,  and 
recrystallizes  when  a  crystal  of  thymol  is  projected  into  it. 

Thymol  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid ;  it  '. 
sp.  gr.  of  1028,  and  the  odour  of  oil  of  ajowan.  Its  identity 
the  Thymol  of  thyme  was  at  one  time  doubtful,  Stenhouse  having  i 
that  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  former  is  precipitated  by  watei 
that  it  is  not  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis.  But  H.  Mtiller^  has  re( 
showed,  that  thymol  from  either  source  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkali 
has  even  extracted  it  by  this  means  from  the  oil  of  ajowan. 

The  liquid  part  of  the  essential  oil,  which  according  to  Sten 
boils  at  172°  C,  may  be  separated  by  rectification  fi^om  the  stearo 
which,  as  it  commences  to  boil  only  at  218°  C,  remains  in  the  stil 
crystalline  mass.  The  liquid  oil  according  to  the  same  chem 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  has  a  different  odour  to  the  sU 
tene.  Haines  (1856)  regards  this  oil  as  Cymol  (cymene)  C^^H",  i 
also  occurs  in  cumin,  Gicuta  virosa  and  in  Thymtis  vulgaris,  ]V 
has  proved  the  correctness  of  this  statement ;  he  obtained  a  comj 
of  it  with  sulphuric  acid.  Some  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  C 
may  nevertheless  be  also  present. 

1  In  a  small  experiment  made  with  an  know  by  an  authentic  specimen. — F. 

old  sample  of  the  drug,  1  got  3*12  per  cent  '  Berichte  d.  Deutschen  Chemisdun 

of  essential  oil— D.  H.  sehaft,  ii.  (1869)  180  ;  also  JahreJAef 

'  The  £rttita  examined  by  Stenhouse  were  Wiggers  and  Husemann,  1869.  86. 
of  the  imaU  wuritiy  before  alluded  to»  aa  1 
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We  have  found  that  neither  the  thymol,  nor  the  liquid  part  of  ajowan 
oil  possesses  any  rotatory  power. 

Uses — Ajowan  is  much  used  by  the  natives  of  India  as  a  condi- 
ment.^ The  distilled  water  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  Fhwrma" 
wpma  of  India,  is  reputed  to  be  carminative  and  a  good  vehicle  for 
nauseous  medicines.  It  has  a  powerful  burning  taste  and  would  seem 
to  require  dilution.  The  volatile  oil  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  oil  of 
thyme,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

Substitutes— Under  the  name  Semen  Ammi,  the  very  small  fruits  of 
Ammi  majus  L.  and  oiSison  Amomum  L.  have  been  often  confounded  with 
those  of  Ammi  Coptiacm  L. ;  but  the  absence  of  minute  tubercles  on  the 
two  former,  not  to  mention  some  other  differences,  is  sufficient  to 
negative  any  supposition  of  identity. 

The  seeds  of  Hyoscyamus  niger  L.  being  called  in  India  Khordsdni- 
ajwdn,  a  confusion  might  arise  between  them  and  true  ajowan ;  though 
the  s^ghtest  examination  would  suffice  to  show  the  difference.' 


FRUCTUS  CARUI. 

Semen  Carui  vel  Carvi  ;  Caraway  Fruits,  Caraway  Seeds,  Caraways  ; 
F.  Fruits  ou  Semences  de  Carvi ;  G.  Kummel, 

Botanical  Origin — Canim  Carvi  L.,  an  erect  annual  or  biennial 
plant  not  unlike  a  carrot,  growing  in  meadows  and  moist  grassy  land 
over  the  northern  and  midland  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  to  what 
extent  truly  wild  cannot  be  always  ascertained. 

It  is  much  cultivated  in  Iceland  and  is  also  apparently  wild,*  It 
grows  throughout  Scandinavia,  in  Finland,  Arctic,  Central  and  Southern 
Russia,  and  in  Siberia.  It  appears  as  a  wild  plant  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  (Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire),  but  is  also  cultivated  in  fields,  and 
^ay  not  be  strictly  indigenous.  The  caraway  is  found  throughout  the 
^astern  part  of  France,  in  the  Pyrenees,  Spain,  Central  Europe,  Armenia 
^d  the  Caucasian  provinces ;  and  it  grows  wild  largely  in  the  high  alpine 
^^on  of  Lahul  in  the  Western  Himalaya.* 

But  the  most  curious  fact  in  the  distribution  of  Carum  Carvi,  is  its 
^>ccurrence  in  Morocco,  where  it  is  largely  cultivated  about  El  Araiche, 
^Hd  round  the  city  of  Morocco.*  The  plant  differs  somewhat  from  that 
^f  Europe ;  it  is  an  annual  with  a  single  erect  stem,  4  feet  high.  Its 
foliage  is  more  divided,  and  its  flowers  larger,  with  shorter  styles  and  on 
^ore  spreading  umbels  than  the  common  caraway,  and  its  fruit  is  more 
^ongated* 

History — The  opinion  that  this  plant  is  the  Kdpo^  of  Dioscorides 
^Hd  that,  as  Pliny  states,  it  derived  its  name  from  Caria  (where  it  has 
*iever  been  met  with  in  modern  times)  has  very  reasonably  been  doubted.^ 

Caraway   fruits   were   known   to   the   Arabians,  who   called    them 

1  Boxbnrgli,  Flar.  Iivd.  iL  (1832)  91.  *  Aitchison  in  Joum.  of  Linn,  Soc.,  Bot., 

•  To  such  a  mistake  may  probably  be  re-      x.  (1869)  76.  94. 

^«rred  the  statement  of  Irvine  {Account  of  "  Leared  in  PhamuJoum.,  Feb.  8,  1873. 

^h^  Mat,  Med.  of  Patna,  1848,  p.  6)  that  the  e^S. 

^^eds  of  henbane  are  '*  vsed  in  food  as  car-  ^  I  have  cultivated  the  Morocco  plant 

tllinative  and  stimulant " !  during  two  years  by  the  side  of  the  common 

*  Babington  in  Joum,  of  lAnn,  Soc,  Bot.,  form. — D.  H. 

^.  (1871)  810.  '  Dierbach,  Flora  Xpiciana,  \W\.  ^%. 
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Karawija,  a  name  they  still  bear  in  the  East,  and  the  original  of  our 
words  caraway  and  carui,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  alcarahueya.  In  the 
Arab  writings  quoted  by  Ibn  Baytar/  himself  a  Mauro-Spaniard  of  the 
13th  century,  caraway  is  compared  to  cumin  and  anise.  The  spice 
probably  came  into  use  about  this  period.  It  is  not  noticed  by  St 
Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville  in  the  7th  century,  though  he  mentions 
fennel,  dill,  coriander,  anise,  and  parsley;  nor  is  it  named  by  St 
Hildegard  in  Germany  in  the  12th  century.  Neither  have  we  found 
any  reference  to  it  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Herbarium  of  Apuleiiis,  written 
circa  A.D.  1050,*-  or  in  other  works  of  the  same  period,  though  cumin, 
anise,  fennel,  and  dill  are  all  mentioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  two  German  medicine-books  of  the  12th  anA 
13th  centuries  ^  there  occurs  the  word  Cumich,  which  is  still  the  popula^T 
name  of  caraway  in  Southern  Germany ;  and  Cumin  is  also  mentioned- 
Caraway  was  certainly  in  use  in  England  at  the  close  of   the  Utfc^ 
century,  as  it  figures  with  coriander,  pepper  and  garlick  in  the  Form  c^ 
Curyy  a  roll  of  ancient  English  cookeiy  compiled  by  the  master-cooks 
Eichard  II.  about  A.D.  1390. 

The  oriental  names  of  caraway  show  that  as  a  spice  it  is  not 
production  of  the  East : — thus  we  find  it  termed  Roman  (i.e.  European 
Armenian,  mountain,  ot foreign  Cumin  ;  Persian  or  Andalusian  Caraway 
ot  foreign  Anise,     And  though  it  is  now  sold  in  the  Indian  bazaars,  i 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  earlier  lists  of  Indian  spices. 

Cultivation  * — In  England,  the  caraway  is  cultivated  exclusively  i 
Kent  and  Essex,  on  clay  lands.  It  was  formerly  sown  mixed  witte 
coriander  and  teazel  seed,  but  now  with  the  former  only.  The  plantf 
which  requires  the  most  diligent  and  careful  cultivation,  yields  in  its 
second  year  a  crop  which  is  ready  for  harvesting  in  the  beginning  ofl 
July.  It  is  cut  with  a  hook  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  a  fe^^ 
days  afterwards  may  be  thrashed.  The  produce  is  very  variable,  but^ 
may  be  stated  at  4  to  8  cwt.  per  acre. 

Description — The  fruits  which  in  structure  correspond  to  those  oM 
other  plants  of  the  order,  ai*e  laterally  compressed  and  ovate.  Th^ 
mericarps  which  hang  loosely  suspended  from  the  arms  of  the  carpophore-:, 
are  in  the  English  drug  about  \  of  an  inch  in  length  and  ^V  ^  diamet^r^- 
subcylindricaJ,  slightly  arched,  and  tipped  with  the  conical,  shrivelledii 
stylopodium.  They  are  marked  with  5  pale  ridges,  nearly  half  as  broadfl 
as  the  shining,  dark  brown  furrows,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a^ 
conspicuous  vitta;  a  pair  of  vittse  separated  from  each  other  by  dM 
comparatively  thin  fibro-vascular  bundle,  occurs  on  the  commissure. 

Caraways  are  somewhat  homy  and  translucent ;  when  bruised  they^ 
evolve  an  agreeable  fragrance  resembling  that  of  dill,  and  they  have 
pleasant  spicy  taste.  In  the  London  market,  they  are  distinguished 
English,  Dutch,  Oerman,  and  Mogaclor,  the  first  sort  fetching  the  highest^ 
price.  The  fruit  varies  in  size,  tint  and  flavour ;  the  English  is  shorter^ 
and  plumper  than  the  others;  the  Mogador  is  paler,  stalky  and^ 
elongated, — often  ^  of  an  inch  in  length. 

^  Sontheimer's  translation,  ii.  368.  dem  xii.  und  xiii.  Jahrhunderi,  Wien  1868. 

•  LeechdoTMf   drc,  of  Early  England,  i.  H. 
(1864).  -*  Morton,  Cyclop,  of  Agriculture,  i.  (1865|> 

'  Pfeiffer,  £uf€id$uUche  ArvMxhQchfr  at  9  390. 
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Microscopic  Structure — Caraways  are  ^qpecially  distinguished  by 
'tbeir  enormous  vittse,  which  in  transverse  section  display  a  triangular 
oiitline,  the  largest  diameter^  ix,  the  base  of  the  triangle,  often  attaining 
as  much  as  300  mkm.  Even  those  of  the  commissure  are  usually  not 
smaller.     . 

Chemical  Compositioii— Caraways  contain  a  volatile  oil,  which 
the  Grerman  drug  affords  to  the  extent  of  about  4  per  cent.,  though  vari- 
ations from  3  to  6,  or  even  exceptionally  to  9  per  cent,  have  been 
observed.  It  appears  that  a  northerly  or  elevated  locality  tends  to 
render  the  plant  more  productive  in  essential  oil.  The  position  and 
8i2e  of  the  vittse  account  for  the  fact  that  comminution  of  the  fruits 
previous  to  distillation,  does  not  increase  the  yield  of  oil. 

Oil  of  caraway  according  to  the  experiments  of  Schweizer  and  of 
Volckel,^  is  a  mixture  of  Carvol,  C^^ff^O,  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at 
22T  C.  (Gladstone),  and  Carvene,  which  latter  constitutes  more  than  a 
third  of  the  crude  oil.  Carveue.boila  at  173°  C,  and  has  the  formula 
C^^H^^.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  us  that  each  of  these  constituents  has 
a  dextrogyrate  power,  that  of  carvene  being  considerably  the  stronger. 
Carvol  is  isomeric  according  to  Gladstone,*  with  the  menthol  of  spearmint, 
nayristicol  and  the  carvol  of  dill ;  with  the  last  it  is  probably  identical. 
It  is  also  isomeric  with  thymol,  but  does  not  like  that  body  unite  with 
alkalis.  It  easily  forms  large  acicular  crystals,  2(C^®H"0)  +  H^S,  when 
^^'eated  with  alcoholic  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Oil  of  caraway  of  inferior  quality  is  obtained  from  the  refuse  of  the 
fruit;  we  find  it  less  dextrogjnrate  than  the  oil  from' the  fruits  alone. 
The  former  is  of  less  agreeable  odour,  but  is  good  enough  to  be  used  for 
fte  scenting  of  soap.  The  oil  distilled  in  England  from  home-grown 
^^a^ways  is  preferred  in  this  country.  On  the  Continent,  that  extracted 
from  the  caraways  of  Halle  and  of  Holland,  is  considered  to  be  of  finer 
flavour  than  the  oil  obtained  from  those  of  Southern  Germany. 

The  immature  fruit  of  caraway  is  rich  in  tannic  matter,  striking  blue 
^th  a  salt  of  iron.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  tissue  aroimd  the  oil- 
^Ucts,  where  the  presence  of  sugar  may  be  also  detected  by  alkaline 
^*rtrate  of  copper.  Sugar  occurs  likewise  in  the  embryo,  but  not  in  the 
^bumen,  in  which  latter  pi'otein  substances  predominate. 

Production  and  Commerce — Caraways  are  exported  froin  Fin- 
'^aark,  the  most  northerly  province  of  Norway ;  from  Finland  and  Russia. 
Ill  Germany,  the  cultivation,  recommended  by  ^Gleditsch  in  1776,  is 
^ow  laigely  carried  on  in  Moravia,  and  in  Prussia,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
^urhocSl  of  Halle.  The  districts  of  Erfurt  and  Merseburg,  also  in  Prussia, 
^^  stated  to  yield  annually  about  30,000  cwt.  Dutch  caraways  are  pro- 
^^ced  in  the  provinces  of  North  Holland,  Gelderland  and  North  Brabant, 
^  the  latter  two  from  wild  plants,*  Caraways  are  frequently  shipped 
from  the  ports  of  Morocco ;  the  quantity  exported  thence  in  1872  was 
952  cwt.* 

The  import  of  caraways  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870,  amounted 
^  19,160  cwt,  almost  all  being  from  Holland. 

^  Gmelin,  Chtmittry  jxv,  (1860)  416.  414.  '  Gudemans,    AafUeekeningen^  &c.,   Rot- 

^.  terdam,  1854-1866.  851. 

*  Jwm.  o/Chem.  Soc.  x.  (1872)  9;  Pfiarm,  *  Cnnmlar  Reports,  August  1878. 917. 
^9um.,  March  1872.  746. 
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The  essential  oil  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  According  to 
statement  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Leipzig,^  four  establishmen 
of  that  district  produced  in  1872,  no  less  a  quantity  than  30,955  kil 
(68,277  lb.),  valued  at  £24,000. 

Uses — Caraway  in  the  form  of  essential  oil  or  distilled  water  is  us 
in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant,  or  as  a  flavouring  ingredient  I 
the  consumption  in  Europe  is  far  more  important  as  a  spice,  in  bre 
cakes,  cheese,  pastry,  confectionary,  sauces,  &c.,  or  in  the  form  of  oil 
an  ingredient  of  alcoholic  liquors.    The  oil  is  also  used  in  perfumery. 


FRUCTUS  FCENICULI. 

Fennel  Fruits,  Fennel  Seeds  ;  F.  Fruits  de  Fenouil ;  G.  Fenchel. 

Botanical  Origin — Fceniculwn  viUgare  Gartn.  {Anethum  Fcenicul 
L.),  an  erect,  branching  plant  with  an  herbaceous  stem  and  perem 
rootstock,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  or  4?  feet,  having  leaves  3  or  4  tii 
pinnate  with  narrow  linear  segments. 

It  appears  to  be  truly  indigenous  to  the  countries  bordering 
Mediterranean,  but  is  also  found  apparently  wild,  over  a  large  portioi 
Western  Europe  as  far  as  the  British  Isles,  especially  in  the  vicinit} 
the  sea.     It  grows  in  the  country  bordering  the  western  side  of 
Caspian  Sea,  and  as  a  doubtful  native  in  many  parts  of  Central  i 
Southern  Russia. 

Fennel  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe,  as  Saxo 
Franconia  and  Wurtemberg,  also  in  the  south  of  France  about  Ntn 
and  in  Italy.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  India  and  China.  The  Ind 
plant  is  an  annual  of  somewhat  low  stature.' 

The  plant  varies  in  stature,  foliage,  and  in  the  size  and  form  of 
fruits ;  but  all'  the  forms  belong  apparently  to  a  single  species. 

History — Fennel  was  used  by  the  ancient  Eomans,  as  well  for 
seedlike  aromatic  fruits,  as  for  its  edible  succulent  shoots.  It  was  f 
employed  in  Northern  Europe  at  a  remote  period,  as  it  is  constar 
mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  medical  receipts,  which  date  as  earlj 
least  as  the  11th  century.  The  diffusion  of  the  plant  in  Central  Eur 
was  stimulated  by  Charlemagne,  who  enjoined  its  cultivation  on 
imperial  farms.  Fennel  shoots  {turiones  fosniLcult),  fennel  water,  i 
fennel  seed,  as  well  as  anise,  are  all  mentioned  in  an  ancient  record ' 
Spanish  agriculture,  dating  A.D.  961. 

Description — The  fennel  fruits  of  commerce,  commonly  cal 
Fennel  Seeds,  are  of  several  kinds  and  of  very  different  pecuniary  val 
The  following  are  the  principal  sorts : — 

1.  Sweet  Fennel, — known  also  as  Roman  Fennel,  is  cultivated  in 
neighbourhood  of  Nlraes  in  the  south  of  France.    The  plant  is  a 
perennial  with  large  umbels  of  25  to  30  rays.*    As  the  plants  grow  < 
the  fruits  of  each  succeeding  season  gradually  change  in  shape  i 
diminish  in  size,  till  at  the  end  of  4  or  5  years  they  are  hardly  to 

*  Pharmaceuiische  Zeiiung,  15  A'pnlflSyi,      ferred  to  Fceniculum  dulce  DC,  bnt  ' 

*  It  is  an  annual  even  in  England,  ripen-      {ilant  has  the  stem  compressed  at  the  b 
ing  seeds  in  its  first  year,  and  then  dying.  and  only  6  to  8  rays  in  the  umbel ;  an* 

'  Le  CaUndrier  de   Cordoue  de   Vannie      the  fennel  which  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable  o 
961,puiaU  par  R.  Dozy,  Leyde,  1878.  a  salad. 

'  Jh§  Wtmw  fennel  lu^  bepn  usually  te- 


*  . 
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distinguished  from  those  of  the  wild  fennel  growing  in  the  same  district. 
This  curious  fact,  remarked  by  Tabemaemontanus  (1588),  was  experi- 
mentally proved  by  Guibourt.^ 

The  fruits  of  Sweet  Fennel  as  found  in  the  shops,  are  oblong, 
cylindrical,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  length  by  ^  in  diameter,  more  or  less 
arched,  terminating  with  the  two-pointed  base  of  the  style,  and  smooth 
on  the  surface.  Each  mericarp  is  marked  by  5  prominent  ridges,  the 
lateral  being  thicker  than  the  dorsaL  Between  the  ridges  lie  vittae, 
and  there  are  two  vittae  on  the  commissural  surface, — all  filled  with  dark 
oily  matter.  The  fruits  seen  in  bulk  have  a  pale  greenish  hue ;  their 
odour  is  aromatic,  and  they  have  a  pleasant,  saccharine,  spicy  taste. 

2.  German  Fennel^  Saxon  Fennel,  produced  especially  near  Weissenfels 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  ;  the  fruits  are  -ft^  to  j^  of  an  inch 
long,  ovoid-oblong,  a  little  compressed  laterally,  slightly  curved,  ter- 
nunating  in  a  short  conical  stylopodium ;  they  are  glabrous,  of  a  deep 
brown,  each  mericarp  marked  with  5  conspicuous  pale  ridges,  of  which 
Uie  lateral  are  the  largest.  Seen  in  bulk,  the  fruits  have  a  greenish 
brown  hue ;  they  have  an  aromatic  saccharine  taste,  with  the  peculiar 
smell  of  fennel 

3.  WUd  or  Bitter  Fennel  {Fenouil  amer),  collected  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  the  plant  grows  without  cultivation.  They  are  smaller 
and  broader  than  those  of  the  German  Fennel,  being  from  ^  to  J  of  an 
inch  long  by  about  -^  of  an  inch  wide.  They  have  less  prominent  ridges 
and  at  maturity  are  a  little  scurfy  in  the  furrows  and  on  the  commissure. 
Their  taste  is  bitterish,  spicy,  and  strongly  fennel-like.  The  essential 
oil  {Essence  de  Fenouil  amer)  is  distilled  from  the  entire  herb. 

4.  Indian  Fennel. — A  sample  in  our  possession  from  Bombay 
i«8embles  Sweet  Fennel,  but  the  fruits  are  not  so  long,  and  are  usually 
straight.  The  mother-plant  of  this  drug  is  F.  Panmorium  DC,  now 
regarded  as  a  simple  variety  of  F,  vulgare  Gartn. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  most  marked  peculiarity  of  fennel  is 
exhibited  by  the  vittae,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  brown  tissue.  The 
latter  is  made  up  of  cells  resembling  the  usual  form  of  cork-cells.  In 
Sweet  Fennel  the  vittae  are  smaller  than  in  the  German  fruit ;  in  the 
transverse  section  of  the  latter,  the  largest  diameter  of  these  ducts  is  about 
200  mkm. 

Chemical  Composition— The  most  important  constituent  of 
fennel  fruits  is  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  afforded  both  by  the  Sweet  and 
the  German  fennel  to  the  extent  of  about  3^}  per  cent. 

Oil  of  fennel  from  whatever  variety  of  the  drug  obtained,  consists  of 
Anethol  or  Anise-camphor,  C^^H^^O,  and  variable  proportions  of  a  liquid, 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Anethol  is  obtainable  from  fennel  in 
two  forms,  the  solid  and  the  liquid ;  crystals  of  the  former  are  deposited 
Hen  the  oil  is  subjected  to  a  somewhat  low  temperature ;  the  liquid 
anethol  may  be  got  by  coUecting  the  portion  of  the  crude  oil  passing  over 
at  225°  C.  The  crystals  of  anethol  fuse  between  16  and  20''  C. ;  the 
liqnid  form  of  anethol  remains  fluid  even  at  —  10°  C.  By  long  keeping, 
the  crystals  slowly  become  liquid  and  lose  their  power  of  reassuming  a 
ciystalline  form.  Three  varieties  of  oil  of  fennel  are  found  in  commerce, 
Wely  the  oils  of  Sweet  Fennel  and  BUter  Fennel  offered  by  the  drug- 

1  Hva.  det  Droguis,  ill  (1869)  288. 
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bouses  of  the  south  of  France ;  their  money  value  is  as  3  to  1,  the  oil  of 
sweet  fennel,  which  has  a  decidedly  sweet  taste,  being  by  far  the  most 
esteemed.  The  third  variety  is  obtained  from  Saxon  fennel,  especially 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig.^  We  have  been  supplied 
with  type-specimens  of  the  first  two  oils  by  the  distillers,  Messrs.  J. 
Sagnier,  fils,  &  Cie.,  Ntmes ;  a  specimen  of  the  third  has  been  distilled 
in  the  laboratory  of  one  of  ourselves. 

Oil  of  fennel  differs  from  that  of  anise  by  displaying  a  considerable 
rotatory  power.  We  found  the  above-mentioned  specimens,  examined 
in  a  column  50  mm.  long,  to  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the 
right  thus : — 

Oil  of  Sweet  Fennel 29^-8 

„     Bitter      „  4°-8 

„     German  ,,  9°*1 

The  rotatory  power  is  due  to  the  hydrocarbon  contained  in  the  oil; 
we  ascertained  that  anethol  from  oil  of  anise  is  devoid  of  it. 

Fennel  fruits  contain  sugar,  yet  their  sweetness  or  bitterness  depends 
on  the  essential  oil  rather  than  on  the  presence  of  that  body.  The 
albumen  of  the  seed  contains  fixed  oil,  which  amounts  to  about  12  per 
cent,  of  the  fruit. 

Uses — Fennel  fruits  are  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  distilled 
water  and  volatile  oil,  but  to  no  considerable  extent  The  chief  con- 
sumption is  in  cattle  medicines,  and  of  the  oil  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordials. 


FRUCTUS    ANISI* 

Anuef  Aniseed;  F.  Fruits  d'Anis  vert ;  G.  Anis. 

Botanical  Origin — Pimpinella  Anisum  L.,  an  annual  plant,  indi- 
genous to  Asia  Minor,  the  Greek  Islands  and  Egypt,  now  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  where  the  summer  is  hot  enough  for  ripening  its 
fruits,  as  well  as  in  India  and  South  America.  It  is  not  grown  in 
Britain. 

History — ^Anise,  which  the  ancients  obtained  chiefly  from  Crete  and 
Egypt,  is  among  the  oldest  of  medicines  and  spices.*  It  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus,  and  by  the  later  writers  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  In 
Europe  we  find  that  Charlemagne  (a.d.  812)  commanded  that  anise 
should  be  cultivated  on  the  imperial  farms  in  Germany.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  writings  contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  use  of  dill  and  cumin, 
but  we  have  failed  to  find  in  them  any  reference  to  anise. 

The  Patent  of  Pontage  granted  by  Edward  I.  in  1305  to  raise  funds 
for  repairing  the  Bridge  of  London,^  enumerates  Anise  (anistum)  among 
the  commodities  liable  to  toll.  There  are  entries  for  it  under  the  name 
of  Annis  vert,  in  the  account  of  the  expenses  of  John,  king  of  France, 
during  his  abode  in  England,  1359-60  * ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  spices  of 
which  the  Grocers'  Company  of  London  had  the  weighing  and  oversigW 

*  The  Leipzig  Chamber  of  Coiumerce  re-  '  [Thomson,   R.],   Chronicles  of  Londo* 

porta  the  quantity  made  by  four  establish-  Bridge,  1827.  155. 
ments  in  1872,  as  4850  kilo.  (9694  lb.).  <  Doiiet  d'Ai-cq,  C(ympt4x  de.  VArg«iikri» 

'  On  the  Anise  of  the  Bible,  see  note  1,  des  Bois  de  France,  1851.  206.  220. 
p.  292. 
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I  1453.1     By  the  Wardrcle  Accounts  of  Edward  IV.,  A.D.  1480,^  it 

»r8  that  the  royal  linen  was  perfumed  by  means  of  "  lytill  bagges 

ustian  stuffed  with  ireos  and  anneys" 

A.Dise  seems  to  have  been  grown  in  England  as  a  potherb  prior  to 

2,  for  Boorde  in  his  DyUary  of  Helth,  printed  in  that  year,*  says  of 

id  fennel, — "  these  herbes  be  seldome  vsed,  but  theyrseedes  be  greatly 

ipyde." 

In  common  with  all  other  foreign  commodities,  anise  was  enormously 

d  during  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  the  duties  levied  upon  it  amounting 

55.  per  112  lb.* 

Description — Anise  fruits  which  have  the  usual  characters  of  the 
ir,  are  about  t%  of  an  inch  in  length,  mostly  undivided  and  attached 
I  slender  pedicel.  They  are  of  ovoid  form,  tapering  towards  the 
imit  which  is  crowned  by  a  pair  of  short  styles,  rising  from  a  thick 
opode  ;  they  are  nearly  cylindrical  but  a  little  constricted  towards  the 
inissure.  Each  fruit  is  marked  by  10  light-coloured  ridges  which 
I  it  a  prismatic  form ;  these  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the 
t,  are  clothed  with  short  rough  hairs.  The  drug  has  a  greyish  brown 
,  a  spicy  saccharine  taste,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  anise 
tis  the  large  number  of  oil-ducts  or  vittae  it  contains;  each  half  of 
fruit  exhibits  in  transverse  section,  nearly  30  oil-ducts,  of  which  the 
3  6  in  the  commissure  are  by  far  the  largest.  The  hairs  display 
imple  structure,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  elongated  cells  of  the 
lermis  a  little  rounded  at  the  end. 

Chemical  Composition — The  only  impoi-tant  constituent  of  anise 
le  essential  oil  {Oleum  Anisi)^  which  the  fruits  afford  to  the  extent  of 
rly  2  per  cent.^  This  oil  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  agreeable 
IT  of  anise  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste ;  its  sp.  gr.  varies  from 
7  to  0-983.  At  10°  C.  to  15°  C,  it  solidifies  to  a  hard  crystalline 
s,  which  does  not  resume  its  fluidity  till  the  temperature  rises  to 
It  IT  C. 
Oil  of  anise  resembles  the  oils  of  fennel,  star-anise,  and  tarragon,  in 

it  consists  almost  wholly  of  Anethol  or  Anise-camphor,  described  in 
previous  article  (p.  275).  This  fact  explains  the  rotatory  power  of  oil  of 
e  being  inferior  to  that  of  fennel.     Oil  of  German  anise,  distilled  by 

of  us,  examined  under  the  conditions  stated  on  the  opposite  page, 
ated  only  1°*7,  but  to  the  left.  Franck  (1868)  found  oil  of  Saxon 
3  deviating  1°*1  to  the  right. 

Production  and  Commerce — Anise  is  produced  in  Malta,  about 
ante  in  Spain,  in  Touraine  and  Guienne  in  Fmnce,  in  Puglia  (Southern 
^),  in  several  parts  of  Northern  and  Central  Germany,  Bohemia  and 
iivia.  The  Eussian  provinces  of  Tula  and  Orel,  south  of  Moscow, 
produce  excellent  anise,  and  in  Southern  Eussia,  Charkow  is  likewise 
rn  for  the  production  of  this  drug.      In  Greece,  anise  is  largely 

[crbert.  Hist,  of  the  tioelve  Great  Livery  *  RnUa  of  MarchaHdizet,  1635. 

inies  of  London,  1834.  310.  »  Thus  5126  lb.  of  aniseed  distilled  in  the 

dited  by  N.  H.  Nicolas,  Lond.  1880.       course  of  thi-ee  years  in  the  laboratory  of 

Messrs.  Herrings  of  London,  afforded  95  lb. 
sprinted  for  the  Early  English  Text  5  oz.  of  essential  oil,  equal  to  1  *85  pec  oent.. 
y,  1870.  281. 
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cultivated  under  the  name  of  yXviedvurov,  and  it  is  much  grown  in 
Northern  India.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  now  imported  from 
Chili. 

Uses — Anise  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  carminative,  usually 
administered  in  the  form  of  essential  oil  as  an  adjunct  toother  medicines. 
Tt  is  also  used  as  a  cattle  medicine.  The  essential  oil  is  largely  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cordials,  chiefly  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  South 
America. 

Adulteration — ^The  fruits  of  anise  are  sometimes  mixed  with  those 
of  hemlock,  but  whether  by  design  or  by  carelessness  we  know  not. 
Careful  inspection  with  a  lens  will  reveal  this  dangei*ous  adulteration. 
We  have  known  powdered  anise  also  to  contain  hemlock,  and  have 
detected  it  by  trituration  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
potash,  a  sample  of  pure  anise  for  comparison  being  tried  at  the  sancic 
time. 

The  essential  oil  of  aniseed  may  readily  be  confounded  with  that  oi 
Star-anise,  which  is  distilled  from  the  fruits  of  the  widely  difierexii 
lilicium  anisatum.  As  stated  at  p.  22,  these  oils  agree  so  closely  in  th<~^ 
chemical  and  optical  properties,  that  no  scientific  means  are  known 
distinguishing  them. 

RADIX  SUMBUL. 

Suvibul  Boot ;  F.  Racine  de  Sumhuly  Sambola  ou  Sainhula  ;  G.  Mosch 

wurzel. 

Botanical  Origin — Euryangium  Sumbul  Kaufifmann,^  a  tall  peren 
nial  plant  closely  resembling  a  Ferula,  discovered  in  1869,  by  a  Russiar 
traveller,  Fedschenko,  in  the  mountains  of  Maghian  *  near  Pianjakent,  a 
small  Russian  town,  eiistward  of  Samarkand.  A  living  plant  transmitted 
thence  to  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Moscow  flowered  there  in  1871. 

History — The  word  sumhul,  which  is  Arabic  and  signifies  an  ear  or 
spike,  is  used  as  the  designation  of  various  substances,  but  especially  of 
Indian  Nard,  the  rhizome  of  Nardostuehys  Jatamansi  DC.     Under  what 
circumstances,  or  at  what  period,  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  drug  uuder 
notice,  we  know  not.    Nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to  the  history  of 
sumbul  root,  which  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  by  means  of  any  of 
the  works  at  our  disposal.     All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  drug  was  first 
introduced  into  Russia  about  the  year  1835  as  a  substitute  for  musk,  that 
it  was  then  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  cholera,  and  that  it  began  to 
be  known  in  Germany  in  1840,  and  ten  years  afterwards  in  England. 
It  was  admitted  into  the  British  Pharmacopeia  in  1867. 

Description — The  root  as  found  in  commerce,  consists  of  transverse 
slices,  1  to  2  inches,  rarely  as  much  as  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  inch 
or  more  in  thickness ;  the  bristly  crown,  and  tapering  lower  portions, 

^  Nouv.  Mint,  de  la  Soc.  imp.  des  Nat,  de  shan  about  40  miles  eastward  of  SamarkAno- 

Moscou,  xil  (1871)  253.  tabb.  24.  25.  Pianjakent  or  Pentschakend,  8S98  feet  above 

*  Maghian  or  Matfian  is  a  town  situated  thesea,  ison  theleftbankof  theZanfishas,' 

on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  rising  on  the  little  to  the  west  of  the  point  at  which  th^^ 

northern  side  of  thu  Sheliri  Sebztan  range  of  river  is  joined  by  the  Maghian.    For  furth^ 

mountaiua^  lying  S.E  of  Samarkand.     The  particulars,  see  Joxim.  of  R,  Oeoffraph,  Soc- 

Maghian  tlowing  JioHh,  falls  into  the  Zarat-  tl\.  V>%1Q\  ^\^. 
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often  no  thicker  than  a  quill,  are  also  met  with.  The  outside  is  covered 
by  a  dark  papery  bark ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  slices  is  of  a  dirty  brown, 
marbled  with  white,  showing  when  viewed  with  a  lens  an  abundant 
resinous  exudation,  especially  towards  the  circumference.  The  interior 
18  a  spongy,  fibrous,  farinaceous-looking  substance,  having  a  pleasant 
musky  odour  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Indian  Sumbul  Hoot  described  in 
Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica}  That  imported  some  years  since 
from  China  and  noticed  in  the  same  work,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  root 
different  from  sumbul. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  interior  tissue  of  sumbul  root  is  very 
irregularly  constructed  of  woody  and  medullary  rays,  while  the  cortical 
part  exhibits  a  loose  spongy  parenchyma  The  structural  peculiarity 
of  the  root  becomes  obvious,  if  thin  slices  are  moistened  with  solution  of 
iodine,  when  the  medullary  rays  assume  by  reason  of  the  starch  they 
contain,  an  intense  blue.  The  structure  of  the  root  reminds  one  by  its 
irregularity  of  rhubarb,  though  the  latter  wants  the  large  balsam-ducts 
observable  in  the  roots  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  Umbellifera^,^ 

Chemical  Composition — Sumbul  root  yields  about  9  per  cent,  of  a 
soft  balsamic  resin  soluble  in  ether,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  #iben- 
tial  oil.  The  resin  has  a  musky  smellpiot  fully  developed  imtil  after  con- 
tact with  water.  According  to  Beinsch  (1848),  it  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  fine  blue  colour,  but  in  our  experience  with  a 
crimson  brown.  The  same  chemist  states  that  when  subjected  to  dry 
distillation,  it  yields  a  blue  oil. 

Solution  of  potash  is  stated  to  convert  the  resih  of  sumbul  into  a 
crystalline  potassium  salt  of  Surnhdamic  Add,  which  latter  was  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  state  by  Beinsch  in  1843,  but  has  not  been  further 
examined.  Sumbulamic  acid,  which  smells  strongly  of  musk,  appears  to 
^  a  difierent  substance  from  Sumbulic  or  Sumhilolic  Add,  the  potassium 
salt  of  which  may  be  extracted  by  water  from  the  above-mentioned 
alkaline  solution.  Kicker  and  Reinsch  (1848)  assert  that  the  last-men- 
tioned acid,  of  which  the  root  contains  about  f  per  cent.,  is  none  other 
than  Angdic  Add,  accompanied  as  in  angelica  root,  by  a  little  valerianic 
add.  ML  these  substances  require  further  investigation,  as  well  as  the 
l)ody  called  SumbuKn,  which  was  prepared  by  Murawjeff  (1853),  and  is 
said  to  form  with  acids,  crystalline  salts. 

Somraer  has  shown  (1859)  that  by  dry  distillation,  sumbul  resin 
yields  Urnbelliferone,  which  substance  we  shall  further  notice  when 
describing  the  constituents  of  galbanum. 

Uses — Prescribed  in  the  form  of  tincture  as  a  stimulating  tonic. 

^  Vol.  ii.  (1850-68)  2284.  in  Rossian  in  1870,  an  Italian  translation 

*  The  structure  and  growth  of  Sumbul  with  two  plates  has  appeared  in  the  Nuovo 

»>ot  have  been  elaborately  studied  by  Tchis-  Giomale  Botanico  for  Oct  1873.  298. 

tiiJ[off,  uf  whose  observationB  first  published 
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Gummi-resiiui  Asafmtida  vel  Assafcetida;  AsafoUida ;  F.  Asa-fostida; 

G.  Asant,  Stinkasant 

Botanical  Origin — Two  perennial  umbelliferous  plants  are  now 
generally  cited  as  the  source  of  this  drug ;  but  though  they  are  both 
capable  of  affording  a  gum-resin  of  strong  alliaceous  odour,  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  either  of  them  furnishes  the  asafoetida  of  commerce. 
The  plants  in  question  are : — 

1.  Narthex^  Am-fcetida  Falconer  {Ferula  Narthex  BoLss.),  a  gigantio 
herbaceous  plant,  having  a  large  root  several  inches  in  thickness,  the 
crown  of  which  is  clothed  with  coarse  bristly  fibres ;  it  has  an  erects 
stem  attaining   10  feet   in  height,  throwing  out  from  near  its  bas-^ 
upwards  a  regular  series  of  branches  bearing  compound  umbels,  eacl"^ 
branch  proceeding  from  the  axil  of  a  large  sheathing  inflated  petiole, 
the  upper  of  which  are  destitute  of  lamina.    The  radical  leaves,  1^  fee'fc 
long,  are  bipinnate  with  broadly  ligulate  obtuse  lobes.     It  has  a  larg^^ 
flat  fruit  with  winged  margin.     When  wounded,  the  plant  exudes    ^ 
milky  juice  having  a  powerful  smell  of  asafoetida.     It  commences 
grow  in  early  spring,  rapidly  throwing  up  its  foliage  which  dies  away 
the  beginning  of  summer.     It  does  not  flower  till  the  root  has  acquireci 
a  considerable  size  and  is  several  years  old. 

iV.  Asa-fcetida^  which  now  exists  in  several  botanic  gardens  and  haLS 
flowered  twice  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  was  discovered  by  Falconer  in  1838, 
in  the  valley  of  Astor  or  Hasora  (SS''  N.  lat.,  74^-30  E.  long.)  north  of 
Kashmir.* 

2.  Scorodosma  fmtidum  Bunge. — In  form  of  leaf,  in  the  bristly  sum- 
mit of  the  root,  and  in  general  aspect,  this  plant  resembles  the  preceding; 
but  it  has  the  stem  (5  to  7  feet  high)  nearly  naked,  with  the  umbels  whicl 
are  very  numerous,  collected  at  the  summit ;  and  the  few  stem-leaves 
have  not  the  voluminous  sheathing  petioles  that  are  so  striking  a  featur* 
in  Narthex,  In  Narthex,  the  vittse  of  the  fruit  are  conspicuous, — i"*! 
Sc<yi*odosma  almost  obsolete;  but  the  development  of  these  organs  i"J^ 
feruloid  plants  varies  considerably,  and  has  been  rejected  by  Bentha:^^! 
and  Hooker  as  affording  no  important  distinctive  character.  Scorodosjr^  * 
is  apparently  more  pubescent  than  Narthex, 

S,/cetidum  was  discovered  by  Lehmann  in  1841,  in  the  sandy  deser^* 
eastward  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  also  on  the  hills  of  the  Karatagh  ran^^^ 
south  of  the  river  Zarafshan, — that  is  to  say,  south-east  of  Samarkaiu  -^ 
In  1858-59,  it  was  observed  by  Bunge  about  Herat.     At  nearly  tfcr^® 
same  period,  it  was  afresh  collected  between  the  Caspian  and  Sea  -^^^ 
Aral,  and  in  the  country  lying  eastward  of  the  latter,  by  Borszczow,        ^ 
Russian  botanist,  w^ho  has  made  it  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  an:::^^^ 
valuable  memoir.* 

*  The  genera  Narthex  and  Scorodosina  are  •  We  refrain    from    citing    localities            ** 

hold  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  (Crcn^m  Plan-  Tibet,  Beluchistan  and  Persia,  where  plai^^ — ^^ 

tarviiiy  i.  918)  as  in  nowise  distinguishable  supposed  to  agree  with  that  of  Falconer  hn^^^'^ 

from  Ferula^  and  they  have  accordinffly  been  been  found  by  other  collectors, 

suppressed  by    these   botanists.       Without  »  Die  PhurmacetUuich'Wi4shti(fenFerulao^^^ 

questioning  the  propriety  of  this  course,  we  der  Anilo-CaspiacJienWiiste,  St  Petersb.  18^^*'' 

retain  for  the  present  to  ensure  distinctness  pp.  40,  eight  plates, 
the  designations  bestowed  by  Falconer  and 
bjr  JJuiJj^e. 
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Fenda  alliacea  Boiss.^  (F.  Asafcetida  Boiss.  et  Buhse,  non  linn.)  dis- 
covered in  1850  by  Buhse,  and  observed  in  1858-59  by  Bunge  in  many 
places  in  Persia,  is  said  to  exhale  a  strong  odour  of  asafoetida  and  to 
be  known  in  Khorassan  as  ang^za,  the  same  name  that  is  applied  to 
Scarodoama.    F.  teterrinia  Kir.  et  Kar.,  a  plant  of  Soungaria,  is  likewise 
remarkable  for  its  intense  alliaceous  smell ;  but  neither  plant  is  known 
as  the  source  of  any  commercial  product.* 

The  most  detailed  account  of  the  asafoetida  plant  we  possess,  is  that 
of  the  Grerman  traveller  Engelbert  Eampfer,  who  in  1687  observed  it  in 
the  Persian  province  of  Laristan,  between  the  river  Shiir  and  the  town 
of  Eongtin,  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Dusgun  or  Disgun, 
in  which  latter  locality^  alone  he  saw  the  gum-resin  collected.  He 
states  that  he  found  the  plant  also  growing  near  Herat.  Eampfer  has 
given  figures  of  his  jdant  which  he  calls  Asa  fcetida  Disgunensis,  and 
Us  specimens  consisting  of  remnants  of  leaves,  a  couple  of  mericarps 
(in  a  bad  state)  and  a  piece  of  the  stem  a  few  inches  long,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

These  materials  have  been  the  subject  of  much  study,  in  order  to 
determine  which  of  the  asafoetida  plants  of  modem  botanists  should  be 
identified  with  that  of  Kampfer.  Falconer  and  Borszczow  have  arrived 
in  turns  at  the  conclusion  that  his  own  plant  accords  with  Kampfer's. 
But  Kampfer's  figures  agree  well  neither  with  Narthex  nor  with  Scoro- 
dosTna,  The  plant  they  represent  does  not  form,  it  would  seem,  the 
branching  pyramid  of  the  Narthex  (as  it  flowered  at  Edinburgh), 
nor  has  it  the  multitude  of  umbels  seen  in  Borszczow's  figure  of 
Searodawia^ 

Whether  Kampfer's  plant  is  really  identical  with  either  of  those  we 
J^ave  noticed,  and  whether  the  discrepancies  observable  are  due  to  careless 
drawing  or  to  actual  difiference,  are  points  that  cannot  be  settled  without 
^e  examination  of  more  ample  specimens. 

Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  period  of  growth  at  which 
these  plants  have  been  observed,  Kampfer  saw  his  plant  when  quite 
Mature,  and  not  when  its  stem  was  yoimg  and  flowering.  Narthex  is 
Scarcely  known  except  from  specimens  grown  at  Edinburgh,  those  ob- 
^ined  by  Falconer  in  Tibet  having  been  gathered  when  dry  and  withered. 
Even  Borszczow's  plant  appears  never  to  have  been  seen  by  any  botanist 
^hile  its  flower-stem  was  in  a  growing  state. 

History — Whether  the  substance  which  the  ancients  called  Laser 
^as  the  same  as  the  modern  Asafostida,  is  a  question  that  has  been  often 
^ii^cussed  during  the  last  three  himdred  years,  and  it  is  one  upon  which 
^e  shall  attempt  to  ofier  no  further  evidence.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
-Cqww  is  mentioned  along  with  products  of  India  and  Persia,  among  the 
^iticles  on  which  duty  was  levied  at  the  Soman  Custom  House  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  2nd  century. 

Asafoetida  was  certainly  known  to  the  Arabian  and  Persian  geo- 
gitiphers  and  travellers  of  the  middle  ages.  One  of  these,  Ali  Istakhri,  a 
Native  of  Istakr,  the  ancient  Persepolis,  who  lived  in  the  10th  century, 
states^  that  it  is  produced  abundantly  in  the  desert  between  Sistan  and 

^  Flora  OrumttUis,  ii.  (1872)  995.  umbels  on  a  stalk,  while  Scorodaama,  as  re- 

*  Borszczow,  op.  cU.  18-14.  presented  by  Borszczow,  bas  at  least  25. 

'  Which  we  cannot  find  on  any  map.  •  Buck  der  Lander^  translated  b^  lA^ot^V 

*  Kampfer  figures  his  plant  with  about  6      mann,  Hamburg,  1^45.  \\\. 
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Makran,  and  is  much  used  by  the  people  as  a  coudiment.  The  region  ii 
question  comprises  a  portion  of  Beluchistan. 

The  geographer  Edrisi,^  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  asserts  that  asafoetida,  called  in  Arabic  Hiltity  is  collected 
largely  in  a  district  of  Afghanistan  near  Kaleh  Bust,  at  the  junction  oi 
the  Helmand  with  the  Arghundab,  a  locality  still  producing  the  drag. 
Other  Arabian  writers  as  quoted  by  Ibn  Baytar,*  describe  asafoetida  in 
terms  which  show  it  to  have  been  well  known  and  much  valued. 

Matthaeus  Platearius  of  Salerno,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  oi 
the  12th  century,  mentions  asafoetida  in  his  work  on  simple  medicines^ 
known  as  Qirca  iiistans,  which  was  held  in  great  esteem  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  also  named  a  little  later  by  Otho  of  Cremona,'  who 
remarks  that  the  more  foetid  the  drug,  the  better  its  quality.  Like  otha 
productions  of  the  East,  asafoetida  found  its  way  into  European  commeiM 
during  the  middle  ages  through  the  trading  cities  of  Italy.  It  is  worflij 
of  remark  that  it  is  much  less  frequently  mentioned  by  the  older  writen 
than  galbanum,  sagapenum  and  opopanax. 

Collection — ^The  collecting  of  asafoetida  on  the  moim tains  about  Dus 
gun  in  Laristan  in  Persia,  as  described  by  Kampfer,*  is  performed  thus:— 

The  peasants  repair  to  the  localities  where  the  plants  abound,  abou. 
the  middle  of  April,  at  which*  time  the  latter  have  ceased  growing,  ani 
their  leaves  begin  to  show  signs  of  withering.  The  soil  surrounding  th^ 
plant  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  a  span,  so  as  to  bare  a  portion  of  th< 
root.  The  leaves  are  then  pulled  off,  the  soil  is  replaced,  and  over  it  an 
laid  the  leaves  and  other  herbage,  with  a  stone  to  keep  them  in  place 
the  whole  being  arranged  in  this  way  to  prevent  injury  to  the  root  bi 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 

About  forty  days  later,  that  is  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  peoph 
return,  the  men  being  armed  with  knives  for  cutting  the  root,  and  brow 
iron  spatulas  for  collecting  the  exuded  juice.  Having  first  removed  thi 
leaves  and  earth,  a  thinnish  slice  is  taken  from  the  fibrous  crown  of  th< 
root,  and  two  days  later  the  juice  is  scraped  from  the  flat  cut  surbcc 
The  root  is  again  sheltered,  care  being  taken  that  nothing  rests  on  it 
This  operation  is  repeated  twice  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  i 
very  thin  slice  being  removed  from  the  root  after  each  scraping.  Ill' 
product  got  during  this  first  cutting  is  called  shir,  i.e.  milky  andas  thinne 
and  more  milky  and  less  esteemed  than  that  obtained  afterwards.  It  £ 
not  sold  in  its  natural  state,  but  is  mixed  with  soft  earth  (terra  limosa 
which  is  added  to  the  extent  of  an  equal,  or  even  double,  weight  of  th 
gum-resin,  according  to  the  softness  of  the  latter. 

After  the  last  cutting,  the  roots  are  allowed  to  rest  8  or  10  dajr 
when  a  thicker  exudation  called  pispaz,  more  esteemed  than  the  first, 
obtained  by  a  similar  process  carried  on  at  intervals  during  June  aci 
July,  or  even  later,  until  the  root  is  quite  exhausted. 

The  only  recent  account  of  the  production  of  asafoetida  that  we  h*'^ 
met  with,  is  that  of  Staff-surgeon  HL  W.  Bellew,  who  witnessed  tl 
collection  of  the  drug  in  1857  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar 

*  &^ogrrapAie<fJ5iirin,  traduitepArJaubert,  *  Am<enitates  Ewoficct,   Lemgovise,  1^71 
i.  (1886)  450.                                                          635-552. 

*  Sontheimer's  traiisl.  i.  (1840)  84.  «  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  A/ghafti^ 
3  Choulant,  Macer  Floridua,  Lips.   1832.       Lond.  1862.  270. 
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The  frail  withered  stem  of  the  previous  year  with  the  cluster  of  newly- 
sprouted  leaves,  is  cut  away  from  the  top  of  the  root,  around  which 
a  trench  of  6  inches  wide  and  as   many  deep,  is  dug  in  tlie  earth. 
Several  deep  incisions  are  now  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  and 
this  operation  is  repeated  every  3  or  4  days  as  the  sap  continues  to  exude, 
which  goes  on  for  a  week  or  two  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant. 
The  juice  collects  in  tears  about  the  top  of  the  root,  or  when  very 
abundant  flows  into  the  hollow  around  it      In  all  cases  as  soon  as 
incisions  are  made,  the  root  is  covered  with  a  bundle  of  loose  twigs  or 
herbs,  or  even  with  a  heap  of  stones,  to  protect  it  from  the  drying  effects 
of  the  sun.     The  quantity  of  gum-resin  obtained  is  variable ;  some  roots 
yield  scarcely  half  an  ounce,  others  as  much  as  two  pounds.     Some  of 
the  roots  are  no  larger  than  a  carrot,  others  attain  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  leg.     The  drug  is  said  to  be  mostly  adulterated  before  it  leaves  the 
country,  by  admixture  of  powdered  gypsum  or  flour.     The  finest  sort, 
W'hich  is  generally  sold  pure,  is  obtained  solely  "  from  the  node  or  leaf- 
hud  in  the  centre  of  the  root-head."    At  Kandahar,  the  price  of  this 
superior  drug  is  equivalent  to  from  2s.  8rf.  to  4s.  8rf.  per  ft.,  while  the 
ordinary  sort  is  worth  but  from  Is.  to  2s, 

During  a  journey  from  North-western  India  to  Teheran  in  Persia, 
through  Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan,  performed  in  the  spring  of  1872, 
t^he  same  traveller  observed  the  asafoetida  plant  in  great  abundance  on 
Qaany  of  the  elevated  undulating  pasture-covered  plains  and  hills  of 
A^fghanistan,  and  of  the  Persian  province  of  Khorassan.  He  states  that 
J^€  plant  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  called  Kamd-i-gawi  which  is  grazed 
^y  cattle  and  used  as  a  potherb,  and  the  other  known  as  Kamd-v-angiiza 
^kich  affords  the  gum-resin  of  commerce.  The  collecting  of  this  last 
^^  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  western  people  of  the  Kakarr 
^^ibe,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Afghan  clans,  who 
'^ken  thus  occupied,  spread  their  camps  over  the  plains  of  Kandahar  to 
^1^6  confines  of  Herat.^ 

Wood,  in  his  journey  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  found  asafoetida  to 
^>e  largely  produced  in  a  district  to  the  north  of  this,  namely  the  moun- 
"^ins  around  Saigan  or  Sykan  (lat.  35*"  10,  long.  67*"  40),  where,  says  he, 
^he  land  affording  the  plant  is  as  regularly  apportioned  out  and  as 
^refuUy  guarded  as  the  cornfields  on  the  plain.^ 

Description — The  best  asafoetida  is  that  consisting  chiefly  of  agglu- 
tinated tears.  Freshly  imported,  it  forms  a  clammy  yet  hard  yellowish- 
grey  mass,  in  which  opaque,  white  or  yellowish  milky  tears  sometimes 
^n  inch  or  two  long,  are  more  or  less  abundant.  By  exposure  to  air,  it 
acquires  a  bright  pink  and  then  a  brown  hue.  The  perfectly  pure  tears 
display  when  fractured  a  conchoidal  surface,  which  changes  from  milky 
'White  to  purplish  pink  in  the  course  of  some  hours.  If  a  tear  is  touched 
\irith  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*2,  it  assumes  for  a  short  time  a  fine  green  colour. 

When  asafoetida  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  oil  of  vitriol,  then  diluted 
^ith  water  and  neutralized,  the  slightly  coloured  solution  exhibits  a 
Wuish  fluorescence.  The  tears  of  asafoetida  when  wanned  become  ad- 
hesive, but  by  cold  are  rendered  so  brittle  that  they  may  be  powdered. 
"With  water  they  easily  form  a  white  emulsion.  The  drug  has  a  powerful 
«nd  persistent  alliaceous  odour  and  a  bitter  acrid  alliaceous  taste. 

^  Bellew,   From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigrig,         *  Wood,  JoumcK  to  thA  Source  oj  Cht  Bamr 
London.  2874.  101,  102,  286.  321.  &c,  Oxus^  new  ed.,  \%72.Ti\, 
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Sometimes  asafoetida  has  been  imported  as  a  fluid  honey-like  mass, 
apparently  pure.  We  presume  that  such  is  that  of  the  first  gatheriDg; 
which  Kampfer  says  is  called  milh  The  drug  is  often  adulterated  with 
earthy  matter  which  renders  it  very  ponderous.  This  earthy  or  stonj 
asafoetida  constitutes  at  Bombay,  a  distinct  article  of  commerce  under 
the  name  of  Hingra,  the  purer  drug  being  called  Hing, 

Among  the  natives  of  Bombay,  a  third  form  of  asafcetida  is  in  use 
that  commands  a  much  higher  price  than  those  just  described,  and  is 
therefore  never  brought  into  European  trade.^     It  forms  a  dark  brown^ 
translucent,  brittle  mass,  of  extremely  foetid  alliaceous  odour,  containing 
many  pieces  of  the  stem  with  no  admixture  of  earth.     Guibourt  by  whonL 
it  was  first  noticed^  was  convinced  that  it  had  not  been  obtained  from, 
the  root,  but  had  been  cut  from  ths  stem.    He  remarks  that  Theophrastu* 
alludes  to  asafoetida  (as  he  terms  the  Silphium^  of  this  author)  as  bein^ 
of  two  kinds, — the  one  of  the  stem,  the  other  of  the  root ;  and  thinks 
the  former  may  be  the  sort  under  notice.     Vigier*  who  calls  it  As(m 
fcetida  nauseeivx,  found  it  to  consist  in  100  parts,  of  resin  and  essential 
oil  37*50,  gum  2375,  remains  of  stalks  38*75.    This  drug  appears  to  be 
the  superior  sort  alluded  to  by  Bellew. 

Chemical  Composition — Asafoetida  consists  of  resin,  gum  and 
essential  oil,  in  varying  proportions,  but  the  resin  generally  amounting 
to  more  than  one  hal£  Malic  acid,  so  generally  diffused  in  umbelliferoas 
plants,  is  also  present ;  and  the  watery  distillate  contains  acetic,  formic, 
and  valerianic  acids. 

The  volatile  oil  amounts  to  between  3  and  5  per  cent  It  con- 
tains sulphur,  and  must  therefore  be  distilled  from  glass  vessels.  It  is 
light  yellow,  has  a  repulsive,  very  pungent  odour  of  asafoetida,  tastes  a.t 
first  mild,  then  irritating,  but  does  not  stimulate  like  oil  of  mustard 
when  applied  to  the  skin.  It  is  neutral,  but  after  exposure  to  the  air 
acquires  an  acid  reaction  and  different  odour ;  it  evolves  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  In  the  fresh  state,  the  oil  is  free  from  oxygen ;  it  begins  to 
boil  at  135**  to  140°  C,  but  with  continued  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
so  that  even  Hlasiwetz  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  it  of  constant  com- 
position, the  amount  of  sulphur  varying  from  20  to  25  per  cent  tt 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  sulphur-compounds  of  the  radical  C*fl",  the 
possible  relations  of  which  to  allyl  C^H^  (p.  63)  require  further  investi- 
gation. To  this  however,  the  insufferable  odour  of  the  crude  oil  is  * 
serious  obstacle. 

Oil  of  asafoetida  when  treated  with  oxydizing  agents,  yields  besides 
oxalic  acid,  acids  of  the  fatty  series  up  to  valerianic  acid.  PotassiurD 
decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  gas,  forming  potassium  sulphide ;  th© 
residual  oil  is  found  to  have  the  odour  of  cinnamon. 

The  resin  of  asafoetida  is  not  wholly  soluble  in  ether  or  chloroform, 
but  dissolves  with  decomposition  in  warm  concentrated  nitric  acid.  1* 
contains  FertUaic  Acid,  C^^H^^O*,  discovered  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Bart>l 
in  1866,  crystallizing  in  iridescent  needles  soluble  in  boiling  water  J 
it  is  homologous  with  Eugetic  Add,  C^^H^^O*.  Fused  with  potasl' 
ferulaic  acid  yields  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids,  fatty  acids,  and  likewise 

^  A  large  specimen  of  it  was  kindly  pre-  *  Hist,  des  Brogues,  iii.  (1850)  223. 

sented  to  one  of  us  (H.)  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Kerap  •  Jlist,  PlarUarum,  1.  vi.  c.  8. 

of  Bombay.      We  have  also  examined  the  *  GommesrSainrs  dcs  Ombelliftre^  (thfe^*" 

same  drug  in  the  ludia  Museum.  Paris,  1S69.  32. 
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rotocatechuic  acid.  The  resin  itself  treated  in  like  manner  after  it  has 
een  previously  freed  from  gum,  yields  resorcin  ;  and  by  dry  distillation, 
lis  of  a  green,  blue,  violet  or  red  tint,  besides  about  \  per  cent,  of 
Tmbdli/erone,  C»H«0». 

Commerce — The  drug  is  at  the  present  day  produced  exclusively 
n  Afghanistan.  Much  of  it  is  shipped  in  the  Persian  Gulf  for  Bombay 
"thence  it  is  conveyed  to  Europe ;  it  is  also  brought  into  India  by  way 
>f  Peshawur,  and  by  the  Bolan  pass  in  Beluchistan. 

In  the  year  1872—73,  there  were  imported  into  Bombay^  by  sea, 
jhiefly  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  3367  cwt.  of  asafoetida,  and  4780  cwt.  of 
ihe  impure  form  of  the  drug  called  Hingra.  The  value  of  the  latter  is 
<»rcely  a  fifth  that  of  the  genuine  kind  known  as  HiTig.  The  export 
f  asafoetida  from  Bombay  to  Europe  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
he  shipments  to  other  ports  of  India. 

Uses — Asafoetida  is  reputed  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  in 
reat  demand  on  the  Continent,  but  is  little  employed  in  Great  Britain, 
mong  the  Mahommedan  as  well  as  Hindu  population  of  India,  it  is 
merally  used  as  a  condiment,  and  is  eaten  especially  with  the  various 
alses  known  as  ddL  In  regions  where  the  plant  grows,  the  fresh  leaves 
:«  cooked  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Adulteration — The  systematic  adulteration  chiefly  with  earthy 
latter  already  pointed  out,  may  be  easily  estimated  by  exhausting  the 
rug  with  solvents  and  incinerating  the  residue. 


GALBANUM. 

0%inmi-re8ina  Oalbanum  ;  Galbanum ;  F.  Galbanum ;  G.  Mutterharz, 

Botanical  Origin — The  uncertainty  that  exists  6ts  to  the  plants 
hich  furnish  asafoetida,  hangs  over  those  which  produce  the  nearly  allied 
fug  Gdlbanum.  Judging  from  the  characters  of  the  latter,  it  can  scarcely 
a  doubted  that  it  is  yielded  by  umbelliferous  plants  of  at  least  two 
>ecies,  which  are  probably  the  following  :* — 

1.  Ferula  galbaniflua  Boiss.  et  Buhse,^ — a  plant  with  a  tall,  solid  stem, 
to  5  feet  high,  gre3dsh,  tomentose  leaves,  and  thin  flat  fxaiits,  5  to  6  lines 
>Hg,  2  to  3  bi-oad,  discovered  in  1848  at  the  foot  of  Demawend  in  Northern 
ersia,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  same  n^ountain  at  4,000  to  8,000  feet,  also 
a  the  mountains  near  Kuschkak  and  Churchura  (Jajanid  ?).  Bunge  col- 
cted  the  same  plant  at  Subzawar.  Buhse  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
strict  of  Demawend  collect  the  gum  resin  of  this  plant  which  is  Oalbctr 
um;  the  tears  which  exude  spontaneously  from  the  stem,  especially  on  its 
wer  part  and  about  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  are  at  first  milk-white  but 
^ome  yellow  by  exposure  to  light  and  air.  It  is  not  the  practice,  so 
r  as  he  observed,  to  wound  the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the 

*  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Opoidia  gdlbanifera  Lindl.,  a  Persian  plant 
'  Bombay  for  the  year  1872-73,  pt.  li.  26.  of  dunbtful  genus  ;  Buhon  Oalbanum  L.,  a 
».  shrubby  umbellifer  of  South  Africa. 

*  The  following  m  addition  have  at  various  '  Aufzdhlung  der  in  einer  Jleise  durch 
tnes  been  supposed  to  afford  galbanum : —  Tran^kaukasien  und  Persien  gesammelten 
inUago  gdlbanifera  Eocb,  a  native  of  the  Pflanxen. — Nouv,  MSm,  de  la  Soc^  imp.  dw 
editerranean  region  and  Southern  Bussia  ;  Nat.  de  Moscou,  xu.  ^l^^O")^^. 
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juice  to  exude  more  freely,  nor  is  the  gathering  of  the  gum  in  this 
district  any  spedial  object  of  industry.^  The  plant  is  called  in  Persian 
Khassuih,  and  in  the  Slazanderan  dialect  Boridsheh. 

2.  F.  rubricaulis  Boiss.^  (F,  erubcscens  Boiss.  ex  parte,  Aucher  exsiccn 
4614,  Kotschy  n.  666). — This  plant  was  collected  by  Kotschy  in  gorges  of 
the  Kuh  Diuar  range  in  Southern  Persia,  and  probably  by  Aucher-Eloy  on 
the  mountain  of  Dalmkub,  in  Northern  Persia.     Borszczow,*  who  regards 
it  as  the  same  as  the  preceding  (though  Boissier  *  places  it  in  a  different 
section  of  the  genus),  says  on  the  authority  of  Buhse,  that  it  occurs  locally 
throughout  the  whole  of  Northern  Persia,  is  found  in  plenty  on  the  slopes 
of  Elwund  near  Hamadan,  here  and  there  on  the  edge  of  the  great  central, 
salt-desert  of  Persia,  on  the  mountains  near  Subzawar,  between  Ghuriaja 
and  Khaf,  west  of  Herat,  and  on  the  desert  plateau  west  of  Khaf.    m« 
states,  though  not  from  personal  observation,  that  its  gum-resin  whicin 
constitutes    Persian   Galbanum,   is   collected   for   commercial   purpos^« 
around  Hamadan.     F.  rubricaulis  Boiss.   has  been  beautifully  figure^l 
by  Bei'g  ^  under  the  name  of  F.  erubescens. 

History — Galbanum,  inJEebrew  Chelbe^iiah,  was  an  ingredient  of  ttme 
incense  used  in  the, worship  of  the  ancient  Israelites,®  and  is  mention^Ki 
by  the  earliest  writers  on  medicine  as  Hippocrates  and  Theophrastu^^ 
Dioscorides  states  it  to  be  the  juice  of  a  Narthex  growing  in  Syria,  and 
describes  its  characters,  and  the  method  of  purifying  it  by  hot  wafcor 
exactly  as  followed  in  modern  times.     We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  2nd 
century  among  the  drugs   on  which  duty  was  levied  at  the  Bom&n 
custom  house  at  Alexandria.®     Under  the  name  of  Kinnah  it  was  well 
known  to  the  Arabians,  and  through  them  to   the  physicians  of  tlie 
school  of  Salerno. 

In  the  journal  of  expenses  of  John,  king  of  France,  during  his  capti- 
vity in  England,  a.d.  1359-60,  there  is  an  entry  for  the  purchase  of  1  It. 
of  Galbanum  which  cost  16s.,  1  ib.  of  Sagapenum  (Serapin)  at  the  saine 
time  costing  only  2$?  In  common  with  other  products  of  the  East,  these 
drugs  used  to  reach  England  by  way  of  Venice  and  are  mentioned  among 
the  exports  of  that  city  to  London  in  1503.^^ 

An  edict  of  Henry  III.  of  France  promulgated  in  1581,  gives  tbe 
prices  per  lb.  of  the  gum-resins  of  the  Urnbelliferm  as  follows  : — Opopan^-^t 
32  sols,  Sagapenum  22  sols,  Asafoetida  15  sols,  Galbanum  10  sols,  AxHi- 
moniacum  6  sols  6  deniers.^^ 

Description — Galbanum  is  met  with  in  drops  or  tears,  adherii=^ 
iifUer  se  into  a  mass,  usually  compact  and  hard,  but  sometimes  found  ^ 
soft  as  to  be  fluid.  The  tears  are  of  the  size  of  a  lentil  to  that  of"  * 
hazel-nut,  translucent,  and  of  various  shades  of  light  brown,  yellowi-^^ 


^  Bubse,  1.  c.  ;  also  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  imp. 
des  Nat.  de  Moscou,  xxiii.  (1850)  548. 

*  Diagnoses  Plantarum  novarum  prcesertim 
orieTUalium^  ser.  u.  fasc  2  (1856)  92. 

•  Op.  cit.  86  (see  p.  280,  note  3). 

*  FUyra  Orientalis,  ii.  (1872)  995. 

'  Berg.  u.  Schmidt,  Offixinelle  Gewdcfme, 
iv.  (1863)  tab.  31  b. 

•  £xodus  XXX.  34. — In  imitation  of  the 
ancient  Jewuih  custom,  Galbanum  is  a  com- 
ponent of  the  incense  used  in  the  Irvingite 

chapels  in  London. 


'  XaXi3i(vij— Theophr.  HisL  Plant  ix.  c?  —  .V 

■  Vincent,  Commerce  of  the  AncietUa^       ^ 
(1807)  692. 

•  Doiiet  d'Arcq,  Comptes  de  V Argent  ^^^ 
des  Rois  de  Prance  (1851)  286.— The  pi — ^^. 
must  be  multiplied  by  3  to  give  a  notio^^*"*  ^^ 
present  value. 

1®  Pasi,  Tanffa  de  Pesi  e  Misure,  Ve=  ^=net. 
1521.  204  (1st  edition,  1508). 

'^  Fontanon,  Edicts  et  Ordonnanees  da 
de  France,  iL  (1585)  388. 
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yt  flBLmtly  greenish.    The  drug  has  a  peculiar,  not  unpleasant,  aromatic 
D^pur,  and  a  disagreeable,  bitter,  alliaceous  taste. 

In  one  variety,  the  tears  are  dull  and  waxy,  of  a  light  yellowish 
tint  when  fresh,  but  becoming  of  an  orange-brown  by  keeping ;  they  are 
but  little  disposed  to  run  together,  and  are  sometimes  quite  dry  and 
loose,  with  an  odour  that  somewhat  reminds  one  of  savine.  In  recent 
importations  of  this  form  of  galbanum,  we  have  noticed  a  considerable 
admixture  of  thin  transverse  slices  of  the  root  of  the  plant,  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter. 

Chemical  Composition — Galbanum  contains  volatile  oil,  resin  anr 
mucilage.     The  first,  of  which  7  per  cent,  may  be  obtained  by  distillatioi 
with  water,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  160-165**  C,  and  having  the 
odour  of  the  drug ;  it  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  and 
yields  when  treated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  a  crystalline  compound, 
C^^ff  •,  HCL 

The  resin,  which  we  find  to  constitute  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
drug,  is  very  soft,  and  dissolves  in  ether  or  in  alkaline  liquids,  even 
in  milk  of  lime,  but  only  partially  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  When  heatec 
for  some  time  at  100°  C.  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  about  0*8  per 
sent  of  Umbelliferone,  C^H^O',  which  may  be  dissolved  from  the  acid 
liquid  by  means  of  ether  or  chloroform ;  it  is  obtained  on  evaporation 
lu  colourless  acicular  crystals.  Umbelliferone  is  soluble  in  water;  its 
solution  exhibits,  especially  on  addition  of  an  alkali,  a  brilliant  blue 
luorescence  which  is  destroyed  by  an  acid.  If  a  small  fragment  of  galba- 
num is  immersedin  water,  no  fluorescence  is  observed,  but  it  is  immediately 
produced  by  a  drop  of  ammonia.^  The  same  phenomenon  takes  place 
^ith  asafoetida.  and  in  a  slight  degree  with  ammoniacum ;  it  is  pro- 
bably due  to  traces  of  umbelliferone  pre-existing  in  those  drugs. 

Umbelliferone  is  also  produced  from  many  other  aromatic  umbel- 
liferous plants,  as  Angelica,  LevisHcum,  and  Meum,  when  their  respective 
^ins  are  submitted  to  dry  distillation.  According  to  Zwenger  (1860) 
It  may  be  likewise  obtained  from  the  resin  of  Daphne  Mezerefwm  •  11 
•The  yield  is  always  suiall ;  it  is  highest  in  galbanum,  but  even  in 
^ilis,  does  not  much  exceed  0*8  per  cent,  reckoned  on  the  crude  drug.  ' 

By  submitting  galbanum-resin  tx)  dry  distillation,  Mossmer  (1861) 
obtained  a  thick  oil  of  an  intense  and  brilliant  blue,^  which  was  noticed 
^  early  as  1751  by  Caspar  Neumann  of  Berlin.  It  is  a  liquid  having  a 
^htly  aromatic  odour  and  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  Kachler  (1871)  found 
hat  it  could  be  resolved  by  fractional  distillation  into  a  colourless  oil 
laving  the  formula  C^^H^®,  and  a  blue  oil  to  which  he  assigned  the  com- 
kwition  Ci^HieO,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  C*«H«*0*,  boiling  at  289^  C. 
Is  to  the  hydrocarbon,  it  boils  at  240°  C,  and  therefore  diflfers  from  the 
essential  oil  obtained  when  galbanum  is  distilled  with  water.  The  blue 
^il,  after  due  purification  agrees,  accordiug  to  Kachler,  with  the  blue  oil 
fcf  the  flowers  of  Matricaria  Chamomilla  L.    Each  may  be  transformed 

*  This  remarkable  property  of  umbelli-  instantly  losing  its  colour  on  the  addition  of 

«rone  may  be  beautifully  shown  by  dipping  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Nmie  bibulous  paper  into  wat«r  which  has  *  We  have  found  it  best  to  mix  the  gal- 

Ltood  for  an  hour  or  two  on  lumps  of  gal-  banum-resin  with  coarsely  powdered  pumice- 

^anom,  and  drying  it.   A  strip  of  this  paper  stone  ;  the  oil  is  then  easily  and  abundantly 

placed  m  a  test  tube  of  water  with  a  drop  of  obtainable, 
ajnmonia,  will  give  a  superb  blue  solution. 
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by  means  of  potassium  into  a  colourless  hydrocarbon,  C^^H^*;*  or  u) 
anhydride  of  phosphoric  acid  into  another  product,  C'®H^*,  likewise 
colouriess.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  former  hydrocarbon,  if  diluted  with 
ether,  and  bromine  be  added,  assumes  for  a  moment  a  fine  blue  tint 

The  blue  oil,  C^^H^H),  is  not  the  only  product  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  galbanum-resin.  We  have  observed  that  acids  are  also  abundantly 
formed,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  oil  by  washing  it  with  water. 

When  cooled,  the  crude  blue  oil  sometimes  deposits  crystals  of  nm- 
belliferone,  which  are  also  obtained  if  the  acidulous  water  just  mentioned 
is  concentrated,  and  then  shaken  with  chloroform. 

By  fusing  galbanum-resin  with  potash,  Hlasiwetz  and  Barth  (1864) 
obtained  crystals  (about  6  per  cent)  of  Besorcin,  together  with  acetic  and 
volatile  fatty  acids.  The  empirical  formula  of  resorcin,  C*HK)*,  is 
likewise  that  of  pyrocatechin  and  hydrokinone.  Resorcin  has  a  dis- 
agreeable sweet  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  or  chloroform.  It  melts  at  104°  C.  and  distills  at  272°  C. 
Besorcin,  which  is  a  veiy  interesting  body  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  is  more  abundantly  produced  if  the  crystalline  portion  of  the 
extracts  of  Sapan  Wood  {Ccesalpinia  Sappan  L.)  or  of  Brazil  Wood 
{O,  echinata  Lam.),  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  or  melted  with 
potasL 

Galbanum-resin  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yields  Camphrettc  Acid  and 
Styphnic  Acid} 

If  galbanum,  or  still  better  its  resin,  is  warmed  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  red  hue  is  developed,  which  turns  violet  or  bluish 
if  spirit  of  wine  is  slowly  added.  Asafoetida  treated  in  the  same  way 
assumes  a  dingy  greenish  colour,  and  ammoniacum  is  not  cUtered  at  all 
Thisr  test  probably  depends  upon  the  formation  of  resorcin,  which  in 
itself  is  not  coloured  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  assumes  a  red  or  blue 
colour  if  sugar  or  mucilage  or  certain  other  substances  are  present 
It  is  remarkable  that  ammoniacum,  though  likewise  yielding  resorcin 
when  fused  with  potash,  assumes  no  red  colour  when  warmed  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  mucilage  of  galbanum  has  not  been  minutely 
examined. 

Commerce — Galbanum  is  we  believe,  brought  into  commerce  chiefly 
from  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  stated  that  considerable  quantities  reach 
Bussia  by  way  of  Astrachan  and  Orenburg. 

Uses — Galbanum  is  administered  internally  as  a  stimulating  expec- 
torant, and  is  occasionally  applied  in  the  form  of  plaster  to  indolent 
swellings. 

AMMONIACUM. 

ChcTMni-resina  Ammoniacum ;  Ammoniacum  or  Gum  Amm^miacum; 
F.  Oomme-r^ne  Ammoniaque  ;  G.  AmmoniaJe-gummiharz. 

Botanical  Origin — Dorema  Ammoniacum  Don  {Disemeston  gwnf^^' 
ferum  Jaub.  et  Spach),  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  stout,  erect,  leafless 
flower-stem,  6  to   8  feet  high,  dividing  towards  its  upper  part  vel^ 

^  Probably  identical  with  that  obtained  '  Gmelin*s  Chemistry,  xi  22S. 

bj  fractional  distilhition,  as  previously  men* 
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merons  ascending  branches,  along  which  are  disposed  on  thick  short 
Iks,  ball-like  simple  umbels,  scarcely  half  an  inch  across,  of  very 
all  flowers.  The  aspect  of  the  full-grown  plant  is  therefore  very 
like  that  of  Ferula,  The  Dorema  has  large  compound  leaves  with 
»d  lobea  The  whole  plant  in  its  young  state  is  covered  with  a 
nentum  of  soft,  stellate  hairs,  which  give  it  a  greyish  look,  but  wkich 
^appear  as  it  ripens  its  fruits.  The  withered  stems  long  remain  erect, 
d  occurring  in  immense  abundance  and  overtopping  the  other  vege- 
tion  of  the  arid  desert,  have  a  striking  appearance.^ 

The  plant  occurs  over  a  wide  area  of  the  barren  regions  of  which 
3reia  is  the  centre.  According  to  Bunge  and  Bienert,  its  north-western 
Doit  appears  to  be  Shahrud  (S.K  of  Asterabad),  whence  it  extends  east- 
ard  to  the  deserts  south  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Sir-Daria.  The 
ost  southern  point  at  which  the  plant  has  been  observed,  is  Basiran^ 
village  of  Southern  Khorassan  in  N.  lat.  32**,  E.  long.  59**. 

Of  the  three  or  four  other  species  of  Dorema,  D.  Aucheri  Boiss. 
fords  very  good  ammoniacum,  as  we  know  by  an  ample  specimen  of 'the 
im  deposited  together  with  the  plant  in  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 
r.  K  Loftus,  who  in  1851  collected  both  at  Kirrind  in  Western  Persia, 
here  the  plant  is  called  in  Kurdish  Zuh.  Boissier^  includes  as  D. 
wheri  another  plant,  called  by  Loftus  D.  robustum,  the  gum  of  which 

certainly  different  from  ammoniacum.  Of  the  plant  itself,  there  are 
ij  fruits  in  the  British  Museum. 

History — The  first  writer  to  mention  ammoniacum  is  Dioscorides, 
to  states  it  to  be  the  juice  of  a  Narthex  growing  about  Cyrene  in 
ibya,  and  that  it  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of 
Jnmon.  He  says  it  is  of  two  sorts,  the  one  like  frankincense  in  pure, 
>lid  tears,  the  other  massive,  and  contaminated  with  earthy  impurities, 
liny  gives  essentially  the  same  account. 

The  succeeding  Greek  and  Latin  authors  on  medicine  throw  but  little 
^t  on  the  drug,  which  however  is  mentioned  by  most  of  them  as  used 

fumigation.  Hence  we  find  such  terms  as  Ammoniacum  thymiamu, 
nmonia^ium  »uffimen,  Thus  Libycurru 

The  African  origin  assigned  to  the  drug  by  Dioscorides  has  long 
iplexed  pharmacologists ;  but  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  in  Morocco 
large  species  of  Ferula  (according  to  Lindley  F,  TingUana  L),  yields 
nilky  gum-resin  having  some  resemblance  to  ammoniacum,  and  still 
object  of  traffic  with  l^pt  and  Arabia,  where  it  is  employed,  like  the 
cient  drug,  in  fumigations.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  we  think. 
It  the  ammoniacum  of  Morocco  is  identical  with  the  ammoniacum  of 
3  ancients ;  it  may  well  have  been  imported  by  way  of  Cyrene  from 
^ons  lying  further  westward.' 

Persian  ammoniacum  or  the  ammoniacum  of  European  commerce, 
ly  also  have  been  known  in  very  remote  times,  though  we  are  unable 
trace  it  back  earlier  than  the  10th  century,  at  which  period  it  is  men- 
ned  by  Isaac  Judaeus*  and  by  the  Persian  physician  Alhervi*    Both 

Fnser,  Journey  into  Khorasdn,   1825.  *  Opera  Omnia,  Lngd.  1515,  lib.  il.  prac- 

t ;  Polak,  Pertien,  doe  Land  und  seine  tices  c.  44. 

Ue,  ii.  (1865)  282.  '  Seligmann,  Liber FundamentorwnFhaT' 

Flora  Orienlalis,  ii.  (1872)  1009.  macologicB,  Vindob.  1830.  85. 

Hanborv,    Fharm.   Joum.    Marcb   22, 
'3.  741. 

\5 
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these  writers  designate  it  Ushak,  a  name  which  it  bears  in  Persia  to 
present  day. 

Collection — The  stem  of  the  plant  abounds  in  a  milky  juice  wl 
flows  out  on  the  slightest  puncture.  The  agent  which  occasions  the  € 
dation  is  a  beetle,  multitudes  of  which  pierce  the  stem.  The  gum, 
drops  of  which  speedily  harden,  partly  remains  adherent  to  the  stem 
partly  falls  to  the  ground ;  it  is  gathered  about  the  end  of  July  by 
peasants,  who  sell  it  to  dealers  for  conveyance  to  Ispahan  or  the  coaj 

Young  roots,  3  to  4  years  old,  are  according  to  Borszczow,  extrei 
rich  in  milky  juice  which  sometimes  exudes  into  the  surrounding  so 
large  drops ;  there  is  also  an  exudation  from  the  fibrous  crown  of 
root  of  a  dark  inferior  sort  of  ammoniacum.  The  gum-resin  appeal 
be  collected  in  quantity  only  in  Persia.  One  of  the  chief  localitie! 
it  are  the  desert  plains  about  Yezdikhast,  between  Ispahan  and  Shir 

Description — Ammoniacum  occurs  in  dry  grains  or  tears  of  roun 
form,  from  the  size  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  cherry,  or  in  nod 
lumps.  They  are  externally  of  a  pale  creamy  yellow,  opaque 
mil%-white  within.  By  long  keeping,  the  outer  colour  darkens  ' 
cinnamon-brown.  Ammoniacum  is  brittle,  showing  when  broken  a 
waxy  lustre,  but  it  easily  softens  with  warmth.  It  has  a  bitter  a 
taste,  and  a  peculiar,  characteristic,  non-alliaceous  odour.  It  rea 
forms  a  white  emulsion  when  triturated  with  water.  It  is  coloi 
yellow  by  caustic  potash.  Hypochlorites,  as  common  bleaching  poi» 
give  it  a  bright  orange  hue,  while  they  do  not  affect  the  Morocco  dn 

Ammoniacum  is  obtained  from  the  mature  plant,  the  ripe  meric 
of  which,  f  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  often  found  sticking  to  the  ti 
By  pressure  the  tears  agglutinate  into  a  compact  mass,  which  is 
Lump  Ammoniacum  of  the  druggists.  It  is  generally  less  pure  than 
detached  grains,  and  fetches  a  lower  price. 

Chemical  Composition — Ammoniacum  is  a  mixture  of  vol 
oil  with  resin  and  gum.  The  greater  or  less  softness  of  the  dru 
partly  due,  as  in  all  analogous  substances,  to  the  proportion  of  ir 
present. 

The  volatile  oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water  and  has  the  precise  a 
of  the  drug,  contains  according  to  our  experiments,  no  sulphir 
similar  observation  was  made  by  Przeciszewski.*  Vigier,*  who  obta 
the  oil  to  the  extent  of  1*8  per  cent  by  distilling  the  gum-resin 
water,  asserts  that  it  blackens  silver,  and  that  after  oxidation  with  n 
acid,  he  detected  in  it  sulphuric  acid.  He  states  that  with  hydroch* 
acid,  the  oil  acquires  a  fine  violet  tint  passing  by  all  shades  to  bli 
we  failed  in  obtaining  this  coloration. 

The  resin  in  ammoniacum  usually  amounts  to  about  70  per  cent 
is  separable  according  to  Przeciszewski,  into  two  substances, — the  o 
resin  having  acid  properties,  the  other  an  indifferent  resin.  He  a» 
that  the  indifferent  resin  when  heated  yields  sulphuretted  hydrc 
Our  own  experiments  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  sulphur  in 

^  Johuaon,  Journey  from  India  to  England  Ammoniacum,  Sagapenum  \tnd  Opop^ 

throiufh   Persia,    &c.,  1818.  93.    94;   Hart,  Dorpat,  1861. 

quoted  by  Don,  Linn,   Tranf,  xvi.  ^1833)  '  Gommes-risints  des  OmbtUifirea  (Tl 

(^05.  Paris,  1869.  93. 

'  PharmakologischR   Untcrsuchungcn  ttbcr 
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crude  drug ;  and  the  same  negative  result  has  been  more  recently  obtained 
in  some  careful  experiments  by  Moss.^ 

Unlike  the  gum-resin  of  allied  plants,  ammoniacum  yields  no  um- 
helliferone.  When  melted  with  caustic  potash  it  affords  a  little  resorcin. 
Przeciszewski  found  the  gum  to  agree  with  that  of  acacia. 

Commerce — ^Ammoniacum  is  shipped  to  Europe  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  way  of  Bombay.  The  exports  from  the  latter  place  in  the  year 
1871-72  were  453  cwt.,  all  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
quantity  imported  into  Bombay  in  1872—73  was  1671  cwt,  all  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.* 

Uses — The  drug  is  administered  as  an  expectorant  and  is  also  used 
in  certain  plasters. 

Allied   Gum-resins. 

Sagapenum — ^This  is  a  gum-resin  which,  when  pure,  forms  &  tough 
softish  mass  of  closely  agglutinated  tears.  It  is  nearly  related  to 
asafoetida,  but  differs  from  that  substance  in  forming  brownish  (not 
milk-white)  tears,  which  when  broken  do  not  acquire  a  pink  tint ;  also 
in  not  having  so  powerful  an  alliaceous  odour. 

Sagapenum,  which  in  mediaeval  pharmacy  was  often  called  Sera- 
pimm,  is  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  older  writers  that  it  must 
have  been  a  plentiful  substance.  At  the  present  day  it  can  scarcely 
be  procured  genuine  even  at  Bombay,  whither  it  is  sometimes  brought 
from  Persia,     The  botanical  origin  of  the  drug  is  unknown. 

Opopanax — A  gum-resin  occurring  in  hard,  nodular,  brittle,  earthy-* 
looking  lumps  of  a  bright  orange-brown  hue,  and  penetrating  offensive 
odour,  reminding  one  of  crushed  ivy-leaves.  It  is  commonly  attributed 
to  Opopanax  Chironium  Koch,  a  native  of  Mediterranean  Europe.  We 
We  never  seen  a  specimen  known  to  have  been  obtained  from  this 
plant ;  but  can  say  that  the  gum-resin  of  the  nearly  allied  Opopanax 
P^sicum  Boiss.,  as  collected  by  Loftus  at  Kirrind  in  Western  Persia  in 
1851,  has  neither  the  appearance  nor  the  characteristic  odour  of  officinal 
opopanax.  Powell,^  who  has  recently  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  drug,  regards  it  as  a  product  of  Persia. 

Opopanax  was  very  common  in  old  pharmacy,  but  has  fallen  out  of 
^  and  is  now  both  rare  and  expensive.* 


FRUCTUS   ANETHI. 

Semen  Anethi;  Dill  Fruits,  Dill  Seeds  ;  F.  Fruits  d'Aneth; 

G.  DillfrucJUc. 

Botanical  Origin — Anethum^  graveoltns  L.,  an  erect,  glaucous 
J^nnual  plant,  with  finely  striated  stems  usually  1  to  1 J  feet  high,  pinnate 
leaves  with  setaceous  linear  segments,  and  yellow  flowers. 

^  Pharm,  Joum,  March  29,  1873.  761.  and  Opopanax,  may  be  found  in  the  theses 

'  SUUemeni  of  the  TracU  and  Navigation  of  Przeciszewski  (1861)  and  Vigier  (1869), 

^^  the  Prendtncy  of  Bombai/f  1871-72,  and  noticed  in  our  article  on  Ammoniacum. 

-•^  ^72-73.  «  Bentham  and  Hooker  (Oen.  Plant.   I 

^     '  Economic  Products  of  the   Punjab,    i.  919)  suppress  the  genus  Anethujn,  imiting 

'  ^868)  402.  its  one  solitary  species  mth.  Peucedauu'nu 


*  Further  particulars  ref^arding Sagapenum 
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It  is  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  Southern  Russia  and 
the  Caucasian  provinces,  but  is  found  as  a  cornfield  weed  in  many  other 
countries,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Dill,  under  the  Hindustani  name  of  8uvh  or  Sdt/ah,  is  largely  grown 
in  various  parts  of  India,  where  the  plant  though  of  but  a  few  months 
duration,  grows  to  a  height  of  2  to  3  feet  On  account  of  a  slight 
peculiarity  in  the  fruit,  the  Indian  plant  was  regarded  by  Eoxburgh  and 
De  CandoUe  as  a  distinct  species,  and  called  Anethum,  Soma,  but  it 
possesses  no  botanical  characters  to  warrant  its  separation  from  A. 
graveolens. 

History — ^Dill  is  commonly  regarded  to  be  the^AvrjOop  of  Dioscorides, 
the  Anethum  of  Palladius  and  other  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  of  the 
New  Testament.^  In  Greece  the  name  ''AvrjBov  is  at  present  applied' 
to  a  plant  of  very  similar  appearance,  Ca7*um  lUdolJia  Benth.  et  Hook. 
{Anethuvi  segetum  L.)  By  the  later  Greeks,  the  term  'AOijvtov  was  also 
used  for  dilL^ 

Dill,  as  well  as  coriander,  fennel,  cumin,  and  ammi,  was  in  frequent 
requisition  in  Britain  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.*  The  name  is  derived 
according  to  Prior  ^  from  the  old  Norse  word  dilla,  to  lull,  in  allusion  to 
the  reputed  carminative  properties  of  the  drug.  However  this  may  be, 
we  find  the  word  occurring  in  the  lOtli  century  in  the  Vocabulary  of 
Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.*  The  words  dill  and  till,  undoubtedly 
meaning  this  drug,  were  also  used  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  as  early 
as  A.D.  1000. 

Description — The  fruit  which  has  the  characters  usual  to  Umkl- 
liferce,  is  of  ovoid  form,  much  compressed  dorsally,  surrounded  with  a 
broad  flattened  margin.  The  mericarps  about  ^  of  an  inch  wide,  are 
mostly  separate ;  they  are  provided  with  5  equidistant,  filiform  ridges,  of 
which  the  two  lateral  lose  themselves  in  the  paler,  broad,  thin  margin. 
The  three  others  are  sharply  keeled  ;  the  darker  space  between  them  is 
occupied  by  a  vitta  and  two  occur  on  the  commissure.  In  the  Indian 
drug,  the  mericarps  are  narrower  and  more  convex,  the  ridges  more 
distinct  and  pale,  and  the  border  less  winged.  In  other  respects  it 
accords  with  that  of  Europe.  The  odour  and  taste  of  dill  are  agreeably 
aromatic. 

Microscopic  Characters — The  pericarp  is  formed  of  a  small  number 
of  flattened  cells,  which  in  the  inner  layer  are  of  a  brown  colour ;  the 
ridges  consist  as  usual  of  a  strong  fibro-vascular  bundle.  The  vitte 
in  a  transverse  section  present  an  elliptic  outline  xfir  of  *^  inch  or  less 
in  diameter.  The  margin  of  the  mericarp  is  built  up  of  porous,  paren- 
chymatous tissue.  The  albumen  as  in  the  seeds  of  all  umbellifers, 
consists  of  somewhat  thick- waUed,  angular  cells,  loaded  with  fatty  oil, 
and  globular  grains  of  albuminous  matters  which  present  a  dark  cross 
when  examined  by  polarized  light.  In  dill,  these  grains  are  about  3  to 
5  mkm.  in  diameter. 

^  Matt,  xxiii.  23, — where  it  has  been  ren-  *  Leechdoms,   &c.,    edited  by  Cock•yn^ 

dered  anise  l)y  the  English  translators  from  1864-66, — see   especially   Herbarium  Af^' 

Wicklif  (1380)  downwards.      But  in  other  leii,  dating  about  a.d.  1050,  in  Vol  i  PP- 

versions,  the  word  is  correctly  translated.  219.  285.  287.  281.  298. 

•  Heldreich,    Nutzpjlaiizm  Griechenlands  *  Papular  Names  of  British  Plants,  1870. 

(1862)  40.  «  Volume    of    Vooabuiarus,    edited  by 

'  Langkarel^  Bolamk  d.  spdUren  Gri^chen,  Wright,  1857.  30. 
Berlin,  1866.  S9. 
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Chemical  Composition — Dill  firuits  yield  on  an  average  2*8  per 
ent  (37  per  cent.  Pereira)  of  an  essential  oil,  a  large  proportion  of 
?hich  was  found  by  Gladstone  (1864-1872)  to  be  a  hydrocarbon,  C^^H^^, 
0  which  he  gave  the  name  Anethene,  This  substance  has  a  lemon-like 
dour,  sp.  gr.  846,  and  boils  at  173°  C.  It  deviates  a  ray  of  polarized 
ight  strongly  to  the  right. 

Oil  of  (fill  also  contains  an  oxygenated  oil,  C^®H^*0,  regarded  by 
jladstone  as  identical  with  carvol.  It  may  be  obtained  as  this  chemist 
jtates*  either  by  fractional  distillation  (an  imperfect  method),  or  by 
iaking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  oils  of  this  group  form  crystalline 
bodies  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  can  be  easily  purified  and  which 
fidd  the  original  oil  when  decomposed  by  an  alkali.  The  oxidised  oil 
from  dill  has  the  same  odour  as  that  from  caraway,  and  likewise  forms  a 
crystalline  compound  when  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in 
ilcohoL  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  956,  and  rotates  the  polarized  ray  to  the 
right    Nothing  is  known  of  the  other  constituents  of  dill  fruits. 

Uses — ^The  distilled  water  of  dill  is  stomachic  and  carminative,  and 
frequently  prescribed  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines.  The  seeds 
ire  much  used  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes  by  the  people  of 
[udia,  but  are  little  employed  in  Continental  Europe. 


FRUCTUS  CORIANDRL 

« 

Semen  CoriandH  ;  Coriander  Fruits,  Coriander  Seeds,  Corianders; 

F.  Fruits  de  Coriandre  ;  G.  Koriander, 

Botanical  Origin — Coriandrum  sativum  h.,  a  small,  glabrous,  annual 
bmt,  apparently  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  regions, 
Qt  now  found  as  a  cornfield  weed  throughout  the  temperate  parts  of 
urope  and  Asia.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  countries,  and  has  thus 
»und  its  way  even  to  Paraguay.  In  England  the  cultivation  of  coriander 
18  long  been  carried  on,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

History — ^The  plant  owes  its  names  KopLov,  Kopiavvov,  and  Kopidv- 
\op  to  the  offensive  odour  it  exhales  when  handled,  and  which  reminds 
le  of  bugs, — in  Greek  YLopi^.    This  character  caused  it  to  be  regarded 

the  middle  ages  as  having  poisonous  properties.*  The  ripe  fruits 
liich  are  entirely  free  from  the  foetid  smeU  of  the  growing  plant, 
3re  used  as  a  spice  by  the  Jews  and  the  Eomans,  and  in  medicine  from 
very  early  period.  Cato,  who  wrote  on  agricxdture  in  the  3rd  century 
C,  notices  the  cultivation  of  coriander.     Pliny  states  that  the  best  is 

at  of  i^ypt. 

Coriander,  or  as  sometimes  called  Coliander,  was  well  known  in 
ritain  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  often  employed  in  ancient 
nglish  medicine  and  cookery. 

Cultivation — Coriander,  called  by  the  farmers  Col,  is  cultivated  in 
le  eastern  counties  of  England,  especially  in  Essex.  It  is  sometimes 
)wn  with  caraway,  and  being  an  annual  is  gathered  and  harvested  the 
rst  year,  the  caraway  remaining  in  the  ground.     The  seedling  plants 

*  Joum.  of  Chemical  SocUty,  x,  (1872)  9  ;  «  P.  de  Abbano,  Tract,  de  Fenenis,  1478, 

harm,  Joum.  March  1872.  746.  capp.  26.  46. 
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are  hoed  so  as  to  leave  those  that  are  to  remain,  in  rows  10  to  12  inches 
apart.  The  plant  is  cut  with  sickles,  and  when  dry  the  seed  is  thrashed 
out  on  a  cloth  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  On  the  best  land,  15  cwt.  per 
acre  is  reckoned  an  average  crop.^ 

Description — The  fruit  of  coriander  consists  of  a  pair  of  hemi- 
spherical mericarps,  firmly  joined  so  as  to  form  an  almost  regular  globe, 
measuring  on  an  average  about  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  crowned  by  the 
stylopodium  and  calycinal  teeth,  and  sometimes  by  the  slender  diverging 
styles.  The  pericarp  bears  on  each  half,  4  perfectly  straight  sharpish 
ridges,  regarded  as  secondary  {^juga  secundaria) ;  two  other  ridges,  often 
of  darker  colour,  belonging  to  the  mericarps  in  common,  the  sepa- 
ration of  which  takes  place  in  a  rather  sinuous  line.  The  shallow  de- 
pression between  each  pair  of  these  straight  ridges,  is  occupied  by  a 
zigzag  raised  line  {jugum  primarium),  of  which  there  are  therefore  5  in 
each  mericarp.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  mericarp  has  5  (zigzag) 
so-called  primary  ridges,  and  4  (keeled  and  more  prominent)  secondary, 
besides  the  lateral  ridges  which  mark  the  suture  or  line  of  separation. 
There  are  no  vittae  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pericarp.  Of  the  5  teeth 
of  the  calyx,  2  often  grow  into  long,  pointed,  persistent  lobes:  they 
proceed  from  the  outer  flowers  of  the  umbeL 

Though  the  two  mericarps  are  closely  united,  they  adhere  only  by 
the  thin  pericarp,  enclosing  when  ripe  a  lenticular  cavity.  On  each  side 
of  this  cavity,  the  skin  of  the  fruit  separates  from  that  of  the  seed,  dis- 
playing the  two  brown  vittae  of  each  mericarp.  In  transverse  section, 
the  albumen  appears  crescent-shaped,  the  concave  side  being  towards  the 
cavity.  The  carpophore  stands  in  the. middle  of  the  latter  as  a  coliunn, 
connected  with  the  pericarp  only  at  top  and  bottom. 

Corianders  are  smooth  and  rather  hard,  in  colour  buff  or  light  brown. 
They  have  a  very  mild  aromatic  taste,  and  when  crushed  a  peculiar 
fragrant  smelL  When  unripe,  their  odour,  like  that  of  the  fresh  plant, 
is  offensive.  The  nature  of  the  chemical  change  that  occasions  this 
alteration  in  odour  has  not  been  made  out. 

The  Indian  corianders  shipped  from  Bombay  are  of  large  size  and  of 
elongated  form. 

Microscopic  Structure— The  structural  peculiarities  of  coriander 
fruit  chiefly  refer  to  the  pericarp.  Its  middle  layer  is  made  up  of  thick- 
walled  ligneous  prosenchyine,  traversed  by  a  few  fibro-vascular  bundles 
which  in  the  zigzag  ridges  vary  exceedingly  in  position. 

Chemical  Composition — The  essential  oil  of  coriander  has  a  com- 
position indicated  by  the  formula  C^®H^®0,  and  is  therefore  isomeric 
with  bomeoL  If  the  elements  of  water  are  abstracted  by  phosphoric 
anhydride,  it  is  converted  according  to  Kawalier  (1852)  into  an  oil  of 
offensive  odour,  C^^H^^ 

The  fruits  yield  of  volatile*  oil  about  \  per  cent. ;  as  the  vittae  are  well 
protected  by  the  woody  pericarp,  corianders  should  be  bruised  before 
being  submitted  to  distillation.  Trommsdorff  found  the  fruits  to  afford 
13  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil. 

The  fresh  herb  distilled  in  July  when  the  fruits  were  far  from  ripCi 
yielded  to  one  of  us  (F.)  from  0*57  to  1*1  per  mille  of  an  essential  oil 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  disagreeable  odour  already  alluded  to. 
^  R,  Baker,  in  Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  ilgriculturc,  I.  QAli%)  545. 
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ofl  was  found  to  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  11**  to  the  right 
tt  examined  in  a  column   50  mm.  long.    The   oil  distilled  by  us 
ripe  commercial  fruit  deviated  51°  to  the  right. 

Production  and  Commerce — Coriander  is  cultivated  in  various 
3  of  Continental  Europe,  and  as  already  stated,  to  a  small  extent 
ngland.  It  is  also  produced  in  Northern  Africa  and  in  India.  In 
1—73,  the  export  of  coriander  from  the  province  of  Sind  ^  was  948 
;  from  Bombay^  in  the  same  year  619  cwt.  From  Calcutta*  there 
\  shipped  in  1870-71,  16,347  cwt. 

Jses — Coriander  fruits  are  reputed  stimulant  and  carminative,  yet 
3ut  little  employed  in  medicine.  They  are  however  used  in  veteri- 
•  practice,  and  by  the  distillers  of  gin,  also  in  some  countries  in 
:ery. 


FRUCTUS  CUMINI, 

ibiAvd  Semen  Cymini;  Cumin  or  Cummin^  Fndts,  Cummin  Seeds 
F.  Graines  de  Cumin  ;  G.  Mutterkilmmel,  Kreuzkummel,  Langer  oder 
Bomischer  Kilmmel,  MohrenhilmmeL 

Botanical  Origin — Cuminum  Cyminum  L.,  a  small  annual  plant, 
genous  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  Nile,  but  carried  at  an  early  period 
sultivation  to  -Ajrabia,  India  and  China,  as  well  as  to  the  countries 
ering  the  Mediterranean.  The  fruits  of  the  plant  ripen  as  far  north 
outhem  Norway ;  but  in  Europe,  Sicily  and  Malta  alone  produce 
a  in  quantity. 

History — Cumin  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  ;  it  is  alluded  to 
be  Hebrew  prophet  Isaiah,^  and  is  mentioned  in  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
r*  as  one  of  the  minor  titheable  productions  of  the  Holy  Land, 
er  the  name  KvfiLpov,  it  is  commended  for  its  agreeable  taste  by 
jcorides,  in  whose  day  it  was  produced  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
Southern  Italy.  It  is  named  as  Cuviinum  by  Horace  and  Persius. 
)uring  the  middle  ages,  cumin  was  one  of  the  spices  in  most  common 
Thus  in  A.D.  716,  an  annual  provision  of  150  ib.  of  cumin  for  the 
astary  of  Corbie  in  Normandy,  was  not  thought  too  large  a  supply."^ 
Eis  in  frequent  use  in  England,  its  average  price  between  1264  and 
I,  being  a  little  over  2d,  per  lb.®  Cumin  is  enumerated  in  the  Liber 
j^  of  the  city  of  London,  .compiled  in  1419,  among  the  merchandize 
'hich  the  king  levied  the  impost  called  scavage  ;  and  is  mentioned  ^® 
153  as  one  of  the  articles  of  which  the  Grocers'  Company  had  the 
hing  and  oversight. 

>escription — The  fruit,  the  colour  of  which  is  brown,  has  the  usual 


UUemerU  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
dfar  the  year  1S72-73,  Karachi,  1873. 

itto  for  Bombay,  1872-73.  ii.  90. 
nntuU  Volume  of  Trader  <Ssc.  for  tlie 
I  Presidency,  1870-71.  121. 
Ttnyne  iu  Wicklifs  Bible  (1380),  Com- 
n  Tyndale's  (1534),  Commijn  in  Cran- 
(1539),  Cumviine  in  the  Authorized 
m  (1611),  Cumin  in  Gerarde's  Herbal 
I  and  Paris's  Pharmacolngia    (1822X 


Cummin,  Ray  (1693)  and  in  modem  trade- 
lists  and  price-ciirrents. 

»  Ch.  xxviii.  25-27. 

«  Ch.  xxiii.  23. 

7  Pardessus,  Diplomata,  etc,  Paris,  1849. 
ii.  309. 

®  Rogers,  Jlist.  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
in  Englarul,  1866.  L  631,  U.  543-547. 

'  Munimenta  Oildkallae  Londoniensis, 
edited  by  Riley,  l  (1859)  224. 

*®  Herbert,  Hist,  of  the  Chreat  Livery  Covi- 
panies  of  LondoUy  1^^4.  \W 
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structure  of  the  order ;  it  is  of  an  elongat^ed  ovoid  form,  tapering  towaidg 
each  end,  and  somewhat  laterally  compressed.  The  mericarps  which  do 
not  readily  separate  from  the  carpophore,  are  about  J  of  an  inch  inlengtii 
and  yV  of  an  inch  in  greatest  breadth.  Each  has  5  primary  ridges  which 
are  filiform,  and  scabrous  or  muriculate,  and  4  secondary  covered  with 
rough  hairs.  Between  the  primary  ridges  is  a  single  elongated  vitta,  and 
2  vittse  occur  on  the  commissural  surface.  A  transverse  section  of  the 
seed  shows  a  reniform  outline.  There  is  a  form  of  C.  Cyminum  in 
cultivation,  the  fruit  of  which  is  perfectly  glabrous. 

Cumin  has  a  strong  aromatic  taste  and  smell,  analogous  to  but  far 
less  agreeable  than  that  of  caraway. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  hairs  are  rather  brittle,  sometimes 
i  mm.  in  length,  formed  of  cells  springing  from  the  epidermis.  The 
larger  consist  of  groups  of  cells,  vertically  or  laterally  combined,  and 
enclosed  by  a  common  envelope ;  the  smaller  of  but  a  single  cell  ending 
in  a  rounded  point.  The  whole  pericarp  is  rich  in  tannic  matter,  striking 
with  salts  of  iron  a  dark  greenish  colour. 

The  tissue  of  the  seed  is  loaded  with  colourless  drops  of  a  fatty  oil; 
the  vittse  with  a  yellowish-brown  essential  oil.  But  the  most  striking 
contents  of  the  parenchyme  of  the  albumen  consist  of  transparent, 
colourless,  spherical  grains,  7  to  5  mkm.  in  diameter,  several  of  which 
are  enclosed  in  each  celL  Under  a  high  magnifying  power,  they  show 
a  central  cavity  with  a  series  of  concentric  layers  around  it,  frequently 
traversed  by  radial  clefts.  Examined  in  polarized  light,  these  grains 
display  exactly  the  same  cross  as  is  seen  in  granules  of  starch,  although 
their  behaviour  with  chemical  tests  at.  once  proves  that  they  are  by  no 
means  that  substance ;  in  fact  iodine  does  not  render  them  blue,  but 
intensely  brown.  Grains  of  the  same  character,  assuming  sometimes 
a  crystalloid  form,  occur  in  most  umbelliferous  fruits,  and  in  many 
seeds  of  other  orders.  All  these  bodies  are  composed  of  albuminous  and 
fatty  matters ;  the  more  crystalloid  form  as  met  with  in  the  seeds  of 
Hicinus  and  in  the  fruit  of  parsley,  is  the  body  called  by  Hartig  Aleuron. 

Chemical  Composition — Cumin  fruits  yielded  to  Bley  (1829)  7'7 
per  cent,  of  fet  oil,  13  per  cent,  of  resin  (?),  8  of  mucilage  and  gum,  155 
of  albuminous  matter,  and  a  large  amount  of  malates.  Their  peculiar, 
strong,  aromatic  smell  and  taste,  depend  on  the  essential  oil  of  which 
they  afford  about  3  per  cent.  Trapp  ^  has  shown  that  the  fruits  of  Cicuta 
virosa  L.  contain  the  same  oil  to  the  extent  of  about  1^  per  cent  Oil 
of  cumin  is  a  mixture  of  Gymol  or  Cymene,  C^^H**,  having  sp.  gr.  0*867 
and  boiling  point  177°  C. ;  and  Cuminol  or  Cuminaldehyde,  C^^H**0, 
of  sp.  gr.  0*972,  boiling  point  236°  C,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  in  the 
crude  oil  being  about  66  per  cent.  It  also  contains  the  hydrocarbon 
C^^Hi®,  according  to  Warren  (1865),  and  Beilstein  and  Kupflfer  (1873). 

Cuminol  possesses  the  smell  and  taste  of  cumin,  while  the  odour  of 
cymol  more  resembles  that  of  lemons.  Oil  of  cumin  deviates  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  10*2°  to  the  right :  the  optical  power  of  each  of  its  con- 
stituents is  nearly  the  same,  that  of  cuminol  being  the  less  strong. 
Cymol  may  also  be  obtained  by  submitting  coal-tar  to  dry  distillation, 
or  by  distilling  camphor  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  or  dry  chloride 

^  Ann.  der  Chtm,  u.  Pharm,  cviit  (1858)  886. 
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tpenheim  (1872)  has  showed  ^  that  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be 

s  a  hydride  of  cymol,  and  has  indeed  transformed  terpin, 

zed  hydrate  of  the  former  into  cymol.     In  the  oil  of  Thymus 

ymol  exists  ready  formed. 

manifests  the  chemical  properties  of  an  aldehyde,  inasmuch 

les  with  alkaline  bisulphites,  and  is  easily  transformed  by 

stents    into    the    crystaUizable    Cuminic    or   Cumic    Acid, 

It  also  slowly  oxidizes  under  the  influence  of  air  and  water, 

same  product.^ 

rce— Cumin  is  shipped  to  England  from  Mogador,  Malta  and 

Malta  there  were  in  1863,  140  acres  under  cultivation  with 

1  1865,  730  acres,  producing  2766  cwt.« 

ort  of  cumin  from  Morocco  *  in  1872  was  1657  cwt. ;  that 

ly  in  the  year  1872-73  was  6766  cwt.;*  and  20,040  cwt. 

a«  in  the  year  1870-71. 

]!umin  is  sold  by  druggists  as  an  ingredient  of  curry  powders, 
jh  larger  extent  for  use  in  veterinary  medicine. 


CAPRIFOLIACE^. 

FLORES     SAMBUCL 

?r8 ;  F.  Fleurs  de  Sureau  ;  G.  HoluvderhliUhey  Fliederblumen, 

:al  Origin — Samhucns  nigra  L. — a  large  deciduous  shrub 
J,  indigenous  to  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  Western  Asia, 

the  regions  of  the  Caucasus  and  Southern  Siberia.  It  is 
be  a  native  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  to  be  truly 
tland.     In  other  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  Norway  and 

elder  appears  only  as  an  introduced  plant. 

' — The   Romans,   as  we  learn   from   Pliny,  made  use  in 

the  plant  under  notice  as  well  as  of  the  Dwarf  Elder  {S, 

Both  kinds  were  employed   in  Britain  by   the  ancient 

1  Welsh  leeches,^  and  in  the  medicine  of  the  school  of 


>tion — The  elder  produces  in  the  early  summer,  conspicuous, 
red  cymes,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  of  which  the  long 
ivides  into  5  branches,  which  subdivide  once  or  severed 
rees  or  fives,  ultimately  separating  by  repeated  forking  into 
:owed  pedicels  about  \  of  an  inch  long,  each  bearing  a  single 
the  second  or  third  furcations,  the  middle  flower  remains 


T  Deutschen  Chcm.  Oesellsch. 

r  information  on  this  oil  see 
8try,  xiii.  (1859)  8.  13;  xiv. 
.  148.  183. 

Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial 
ssions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

leports,  Aug.  1873.  917. 

of  the  Trade  and  Navi(jation 

icy  of  Bombay  for  1872-73. 


•  An/nttai  Volume  of  Tradty  Ac.  for  the 
Bengal  Presidency  for  1870^71.  121. 

^  LeechdomSy  dec.  of  Early  England,  edited 
by  Cockayne,  iii.  (1866)  324.  347.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rev.  Edward  GiUett  (p.  xxxii.), 
S.  Ebulus  is  believed  to  have  been  brought 
to  England  by  the  Danes  and  planted  on  the 
battle-fields  and  crraves  of  their  countrymen. 
In  Norfolk  it  stiu  bears  the  name  of  Bane- 
wort and  blood  hilder  (blood  elder) ;  also 
Physicians  of  Myddvai,  translated  by  Pugjie, 
Llandovery,  1851. 
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short-stalked  or  sessile,  and  opens  sooner  than  the  rest.  In  like  manner, 
on  the  outermost  small  forks  only  one  of  the  florets  is  usually  long- 
stalked.  The  whole  of  this  inflorescence  forms  a  flattish  umbelliform 
cyme,  perfectly  glabrous  and  destitute  of  bracts. 

The  calyx  is  combined  with  the  ovary  and  bordered  with  4  or  5 
small  t^etL  The  corolla,  which  is  of  a  creamy  white,  is  monopetaloos 
with  a  very  short  tube  and  5  spreading  ovate  lobes.  The  stamens 
which  are  about  as  long  as  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  and  alternate 
with  them,  are  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  latter.  The  yellow  pollen 
which  thickly  powders  the  flowers,  appears  under  the  microscope 
3-pored.  The  projecting  ovary  is  crowned  by  a  2-  or  3-lobed  sessile 
stigma. 

For  use  in  pharmacy,  the  part  of  the  flower  most  desirable  is  the 
corolla,  to  obtain  a  good  proportion  of  which  the  gathered  cymes  are 
left  for  a  few  hours  in  a  large  heap  ;  the  mass  slightly  heats,  the  corollas 
detach  themselves,  and  are  separated  from  the  green  stalks  by  shaking, 
rubbing,  and  sifting  ;  they  require  to  be  then  rapidly  dried.  This  done, 
they  become  much  shrivelled  and  assume  a  dull  yellow  tint.  When 
fresh,  they  have  a  sweet  faint  smell,  which  becomes  stronger  and  some- 
what difi'erent  by  drying,  and  is  quite  unlike  the  repulsive  odour  of  the 
fresh  leaves  and  bark.  Dried  elder  flowers  have  a  bitterish,  slightlj 
gummy  flavour.  On  the  Continent  they  are  sold  with  the  stalks,  u, 
in  entire  cymes. 

Chemical  Composition — Elder  flowers  yield  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  a  butter-like  essential  oil,  lighter  than  water,  and  smelliDg 
strongly  of  the  flowers ;  it  is  easily  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.^  The 
oil  is  accompanied  by  traces  of  volatile  acids. 

Uses — Elder  flowers  are  only  employed  in  British  medicine  for 
making  an  aromatic  distilled  water,  and  for  communicating  a  pleasant 
odour  to  lard  ( Uhgtientum  Samhvm),  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for 
giving  a  fine  green  tint  to  oil  or  fat,  as  in  the  Oleum  viride  and  Unguif^ 
turn  Sanibucifoliorumi  of  the  shops.  The  bark  once  much  employed,  is 
now  obsolete. 


RUBIACE^. 

GAMBIER. 

CcUechu  pallidum,  Extractum  Uncarice  ;  OamMer,  Pale  Catechu,  Gambitr 
Catechu,  Terra  Jajponica;  F.  OamAir,  Cachoujaune;  G.  Gambir, 

• 

Botanical  Origin — 1.  Uncaria  Gamhier  Roxb.  {Nauclea  OamUr 
Hunter),  a  stout  climbing  shrub,  supporting  itself  by  means  of  its  flower- 
stalks  which  are  developed  into  strong  recurved  hooks.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  countries  bordering  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  especially  of  the 
numerous  islands  at  their  eastern  end;  but  according  to  Crawfurd*  it 
does  not  seem  indigenous  to  any  of  the  islands  of  the  volcanic  band.  K 
also  grows  in  Ceylon,  where  however  no  use  is  made  of  it. 

2.  U.  a^ida  Roxb.,  a  plant  nearly  related  to  the  preceding,  and  grow- 

*  For  further   information,   see  Gmelin,  «  Dictumary  of  the  Indian  Islands,  185«- 

Ch^iary,  nV.  (1860)  868.  li^ 
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g  in  the  Malayan  islands,  appears  to  be  nsed  in  exactly  the  same 
anner. 

History — Grambier  is  one  of  the  substances  to  which  the  name  of 
ikcku  or  Terra  Japonica  is  often  applied  ;  the  other  is  Cutch,  which  has 
?en  already  described  (p.  213).  By  druggists  and  pharmaceutists  the  two 
rtides  are  frequently  confounded,  but  in  the  great  world  of  commerce 
ley  are  reckoned  as  quite  distinct.  In  many  price-currents  and  trade- 
ste,  Catechu  is  not  found  under  that  name,  but  only  appears  under  the 
Jims  C%Uch  and  Oamhier, 

Crawfurd  asserts  that  gambier  has  been  exported  from  time  imme- 
lorid  to  Java  from  the  Malacca  Straits.  This  statement  appears  highly 
uestionable.  Rumphius,  who  resided  in  Amboyna  during  the  second 
lalf  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  merchant,  consul  and  naturalist ;  and  in 
hese  capacities  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  products  of  the 
Way  Archipelago  and  adjacent  regions,  as  the  six  folio  volumes  of  his 
lerharium  Ambmnense  illustrated  by  587  plates,  amply  prove. 

Among  other  plants,  he  figures  ^  Uiicaria  Gambier,  which  he  terms 
^wis  uncattts,  and  states  to  exist  under  two  varieties,  the  one  with  broad, 
he  other  with  narrow  leaves.  The  first  form,  he  says,  is  called  in  Malay 
'kun  Oatta  Oambir,  on  account  of  the  bitter  taste  of  its  leaves,  which 
3  perceptible  in  the  lozenges  (trochisci)  called  Gatta  GarnMr,  so  much  so 
hat  one  might  suppose  they  were  made  from  these  leaves,  which  how- 
iver  is  not  the  case.  He  further  asserts  that  the  leaves  have  a  detergent, 
tying  quality  by  reason  of  their  bitterness,  which  is  nevertheless  not 
ntense  but  quite  bearable  in  the  mouth :  that  they  are  masticated 
Mtead  of  Pinang  [Betel  nut]  with  Siri  [leaf  of  Piper  Petle]  and  lime : 
hat  the  people  of  Java  and  Bali  plant  the  first  variety  near  their 
louses,  for  the  sake  of  its  fragrant  flowers ;  but  though  they  chew  its 
eaves  instead  of  Pinang,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  this  plant 
it)m  which  the  lozenges  Gatta  are  compounded,  or  that  indeed,  is  quite 
ifferent. 

Thus,  if  we  may  credit  Rumphius,  it  would  seem  that  the  important 
lanufacture  of  gambier  had  no  existence  at  the  commencement  of  the 
8t  century.  As  to  **  Gatta  Gambir"  his  statements  are  scarcely  in 
'Cord  with  those  of  more  recent  writers.  We  may  however  remark 
at  that  name  is  very  like  the  Tamil  Katta  Kdmbu,  signifying  Catechu, 
iich  drug  is  sometimes  made  into  little  round  cakes,  and  was  certainly 
large  export  from  India  to  Malacca  and  China  as  early  as  the  16th 
tttmry  (p,  213). 

That  gambier  was  unknown  to    Europeans  long  after   the    time 

Bumphius,  is  evident  from  other  facts.  Stevens,  a  merchant  of 
»mbay,  in  his  Compleut  Guide  to  the  EaM  India  Trade,  published  in 
66,  quotes  the  prices  of  goods  at  Malacca,  but  makes  no  allusion  to 
mbier.  Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in  Savary's  Dictionnaire  de 
mnurce  (ed".  of  1750),  in  which  Malacca  is  mentioned  as  the  great 
trepot  of  the  trade  of  India  with  that  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  first  account  of  gambier  known  to  us,  was  communicated  to  the 
atavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1780,  by  a  Dutch  trader  named 
Duperus.     This  person  narrates^  how  the  plant  was  introduced  into 

*  Serb.  Amb.  v.  63.  tab.  34.  '  Verhandelingen  van  het  Bataviaasch  Oe- 

nooUchap,  ii  (derde  dmk^  ^ll-^^V. 
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Malacca  from  Pontjan  in  1758,  and  how  gambier  is  made  from  its 
leaves ;  and  names  several  sorts  of  the  drug,  and  their  prices. 

In  1807,  a  description  of — "  the  drug  called  Gutta  Gamheer**  and  of 
the  tree  from  which  it  is  made,  was  presented  to  the  Linnean  Society  of 
London.^  The  writer,  William  Hunter,  well  known  for  scientific  observa- 
tions in  connection  with  India,  states  that  the  substance  is  made  chiefly 
at  Malacca,  Siak  and  Ehio,  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  small  squares,  or 
little  round  cakes  almost  periectly  white,  and  that  the  finer  sorts  are 
used  for  chewing  with  betel  leaf  in  the  same  manner  as  catechu,  while 
the  coarser  are  shipped  to  Batavia*  and  China  for  use  in  tanning  and 
dyeing. 

Manufacture — ^The  gambier  plant  is  cultivated  in  plantations. 
These  were  commenced  in  1819  in  Singapore,  where  there  were  at  one 
time  800  plantations  ;  but  owing  to  scarcity  of  fuel,  without  an  abundant 
supply  of  which  the  manufacture  is  impossible,  and  deaniess  of  labour, 
gambier-planting  was  in  1866  fast  disappearing  from  the  island.^  The 
official  Blue  Book  printed  at  Singapore  in  1872,  reports  it  as  "mud 
increased,*'  It  is  largely  pursued  on  the  mainland  (Johore),  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Rhio-Lingga  Archipelago,  lying  south-east  of  Singapore. 
On  the  island  of  Bintang,  the  most  northerly  of  the  group,  there  were  in 
1854,  1,250  gambier-plantations. 

The  plantations  are  often  formed  in  clearings  of  the  jungle,  where 
they  last  for  a  few  years  and  are  then  abandoned  *  owing  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  soil  and  the  irrepressible  growth  of  the  lalanig 
grass  (Imperata  Kosnigii  P.  de  B.),  which  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate 
than  even  primaeval  jungle.  It  has  been  found  profitable  to  combine  with 
the  cultivation  of  gambier  that  of  pepper,  for  which  the  boiled  leaves  of 
the  gambier  form  an  excellent  manure. 

The  gambier  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  as  their 
foliage  is  always  in  season,  each  plant  is  stripped  3  or  4  times  in  the 
year.  The  apparatus  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  manuf&cture  of  the 
extract,  are  of  the  most  primitive  description.*  A  shallow  cast-iron  pan 
about  3  feet  across,  is  built  into  an  earthen  fireplace.  Water  is  poured 
into  the  pan,  a  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  leaves  and  young  shoots,  freshly 
plucked,  are  scattered  in,  and  boiled  for  about  an  hour.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  they  are  thrown  on  to  a  capacious  sloping  trough,  the  lower 
end  of  which  projects  into  the  pan,  and  squeezed  with  the  hand  so  that 
the  absorbed  liquor  may  run  back  into  the  boiler.  The  decoction  is  then 
•evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  baled  out  into  buckets. 
When  sufficiently  cool,  it  is  subjected  to  a  curious  treatment : — instead 
of  simply  stirring  it  round,  the  workman  pushes  a  stick  of  soft  wood  in 
a  sloping  direction  into  each  bucket;  and  placing  two  such  buckets  before 
him,  he  works  a  stick  up  and  down  in  each.  The  liquid  thickens  round 
the  stick,  and  the  thickened  portion  being  constantly  rubbed  ofif,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  is  in  motion,  it  giadually  sets  into  a  mass,  a  result 
which  the  workman  affirms  would  never  be  produced  by  simple  stirring 
round.^    Though   we  are   not  prepared  to   concur  in  the  workman's 

1  Linn.  Trans,  ix.  (1808)  218-224.  *  We  borrow  the  following  account,  which 

•  Collingwood,  Joum.  of  Linn.  JSoc.,  Bot.,  is  the  best  we  have  met  with,  from  Jigor* 
X.  (1869)  52.  Singapore,  Malacca,  und  Java,  Berlin,  1866. 

*  This  abuse  of  land  has  been  repressed  in  64. 

Singapore,  '  VThether  the  kind  of  wood  used  for 
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)mion,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  manner  of  treating  the 
quor  favours  the  crystallization  of  the  catechin  in  a  more  concrete  form 
lan  it  might  otherwise  assume.  The  thickened  mass,  which  is  said  by 
nother  writer  to  resemble  soft  yellowish  clay,  is  now  placed  in  shallow 
quare  boxes,  and  when  somewhat  hardened,  is  cut  into  cubes  and  dried 
Q  the  shade.  The  leaves  are  boiled  a  second  time,  and  finally  washed 
n  water,  which  water  is  saved  for  another  operation. 

A  plantation  with  five  labourers,  contains  on  an  average  70,000  to 
W,00O  shrubs,  and  yields  40  to  50  catties  (1  catty  =  1 J  lb)  of  gambler 
laily. 

Description — Gambier  is  an  earthy-looking  substance  of  light  brown 
lue,  consisting  of  cubes  about  an  inch  each  side,  more  or  less  agglutinated, 
jr  it  is  in  the  form  of  entirely  compact  masses.  The  cubes  are  exter- 
nally of  a  dark  reddish  brown  and  compact,  internally  of  a  pale  cinnamon 
irae,  dry,  porous,  friable,  devoid  of  odour,  but  with  a  bitterish  astringent 
Aste,  becoming  subsequently  sweetish.  Under  the  microscope,  the  cubes 
)f  gambier  are  seen  to  consist  of  very  small  acicular  crystals. 

Chemical  Composition — In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  gambier 
agrees  with  cutch,  especially  with  the  pale  variety  made  in  Northern  India 
tp.  214).  Both  substances  consist  mainly  of  Catechin  or  Catechuic  Add; 
this  may  be  obtained  in  the  hydrated  state  as  slender  colourless  needles, 
by  exhausting  gambier  with  cold  water,  and  crystallizing  the  residue 
from  3  or  4  parts  of  hot  water.  Gambier,  like  cutch,  dissolves  in  hot 
water,  forming  a  liquid  which  on  cooling  deposits  a  copious  precipitate. 
Fenic  chloride  strikes  with  this  solution  much  diluted,  a  green  tint. 
Alkaline  cupric  solutions  throw  down  from  a  decoction  of  gambier  a  red 
powder,  which  however  does  not  appear  to  consist  of  cuprous  oxide. 

The  yellowish  colouring  matter  of  gambier  was  determined  by 
Hksiwetz  (1867)  to  be  Quercetin,  which  is  also  a  constituent  of  cutch. 
feme  fine  gambier  in  regular  cubes  which  we  incinerated,  left  26  per 
Jent  of  ash,  consisting  mainly  of  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
ia  many  species  of  Nauclea  contain,  according  to  De  Vry,^  Quinovic 
Icid,  it  is  probable  that  substance  may  be  detected  in  gambier. 

Commerce — Singapore,  which  is  the  great  emporium  for  gambier, 
(ported  in  1871  no  less  than  34,248  tons,  of  which  quantity  19,550 
ins  had  been  imported  into  the  colony  chiefly  from  Bhio  and  the 
[alayan  Peninsula.^ 

lie  quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  was 
,155  tons,  value  £451,737,  almost  the  whole  being  from  the  Straits 
ittlements. 

Uses — Gambier.  under  the  name  of  Catechu,  is  used  medicinally  as 
[  astringent,  but  the  quantity  thus  consumed  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
ith  that  employed  for  tanning  and  dyeing. 

nine,  influences  the  setting  of  the  liquid,  ^  Pharm,  J<mm.  yi.  (1865)  18. 

doubtful ;  but  the  effect  is  described  by  *  Blue  Book  of  t?i4  Colony  of  the  Straits 

emann  as  extraordinary.  The  wood  which      SeUlemeTiia  for  1871. 

^r  saw    used,   was   that  of   Artocarjms 

cisa,  but  he  was  told  that  any  sort  of  soft 

ood  would  answer  as  welL 
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CORTEX  CINCHONiE. 

Cortex  Peruviamis,  Cortex  Chinee ;  Cinchona  Bark,  Peruvian  Baric; 

F.  Ecorce  de  Quinqtdna  ;  G.  Chinarinde. 

Botanical  Origin — The  genus  Cinchona  from  which  the  drug  under 
notice  is  derived,  constitutes  together  with  several  nearly  allied  genera, 
the  well-characterised  tribe  Cinchonece  of  the  order  BuMaceas.  This  tribe 
consists  of  shrubs  or  trees  with  opposite  leaves,  2-celled  ovary,  capsular 
fruit,  and  numerous  minute,  vertical  or  ascending,  peltate,  winged,  albu- 
minous seeds. 

(A).  Bemarks  on  the  genits. — The  genus  Cinch/ma  is  distinguished  by 
deciduous  stipules,  flowers  in  terminal  panicles,  5-toothed  superior  calyx, 
tubular  corolla  expanding  into  5  lobes  fringed  at  the  margin.  The 
corolla  is  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  of  a  rosy  or  purplish  hue  or 
white. 

The  fruit  is  a  capsule  of  ovoid  or  subcylindrical  form,  dehiscing  from 
the  base  (the  fruitstalk  also  splitting)  into  two  valves,  which  are  held 
together  at  the  apex  by  the  thick  permanent  calyx.  The  seeds,  30  to  40 
in  number,  are  imbricated  vertically ;  they  are  flat,  winged  all  round  by 
a  broad  membrane,  which  is  very  irregularly  toothed  or  lacerated  at 
the  edge. 

The  Cinchonas  are  evergreen,  with  finely- veined  leaves,  traversed  by 
a  strong  midrib.  The  thick  leafstalk  often  of  a  fine  red,  is  sometimes  a 
sixth  the  length  of  the  whole  leaf,  but  usually  shorter.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  obovate,  or  nearly  circular;  in  some  species  lanceolate,  rarely 
cordate,  always  entire,  glabrous  or  more  rarely  hirsute,  often  variable  as 
to  size  and  form  in  the  same  species. 

Among  the  valuable  species,  several  are  distinguished  by  small  pits 
called  scrobiculi,  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  in  the  axils  of 
the  veins  which  proceed  from  the  midrib.  These  pits  sometimes  exude 
an  astringent  juice.  In  some  species  they  are  replaced  by  tufts  of  hair. 
The  young  leaves  are  sometimes  purplish  on  the  under  side ;  in 
several  species  the  full-grown  foliage  assumes  before  falling,  rich  tints  of 
crimson  or  orange. 

The  species  of  Cinchona  are  so  much  alike  that  their  definition  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  only  to  be  accomplished  by  resorting 
to  a  number  of  characters  which  taken  singly  are  of  no  great  importance. 
Individual  species  are  moreover  frequently  connected  together  by  well- 
marked  and  permanent  intermediate  forms,  so  that  according  to  the 
expression  of  Howard,  the  whole  form  a  continuous  series,  the  terminal 
members  of  which  are  scarcely  more  sharply  separated  from  the  allied 
genera,  than  from  plants  of  their  own  series. 

As  to  the  number  and  value  of  the  species  known,  there  is  some 
diversity  of  view.  Weddell,  in  1870,  enumerated  33  species  and  18 
sub-species,  besides  numerous  varieties  and  sub-varieties.  Bentham  and 
Hooker,^  in  1873,  estimated  the  species  as  about  36. 

(B).  Area,  Climate  and  Soil. — The  Cinchonas  are  all  natives  of  South 
America,  where  they  occur  exclusively  on  the  western  side  of  the  conti- 

*  Genera  Plantancm,  ii.  32. 
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nent  between  10"*  N.  lat  and  22**  S.  lat., — an  area  which  includes  por- 
tions of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 

The  plants  are  found  in  the  mountain  regions,  no  species  whatever 
being  known  to  inhabit  the  low  alluvial  plains.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
the  region  of  the  Cinchona  forms  a  belt,  1300  miles  in  length,  occupying 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  OordUlera  of  the  Andes.^  In  Ecuador  and  New 
Granada,  the  tree  is  not  strictly  limited  to  the  eastern  slopes,  but  occurs 
on  other  of  the  Andine  ranges. 

The  average  altitude  of  the  cinchoniferous  region,  is  given  by  Weddell 
as  5,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  highest  limit,  as  noted 
byKarsten,  is  11,000  feet.  One  valuable  species,  C.  succirvhra,  occurs 
exceptionally  as  low  as  2,600  feet.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  altitude  of  the  Cinchona  zone  decreases  in  proportion  as  it  recedes 
from  the  equator,  and  that  the  most  valuable  sorts  are  not  found  lower 
dian  5,000  feet. 

The  climate  of  the  tropical  mountain  regions  in  which  the  Cinchonas 
fiourish,  is  extremely  variable, — sunshine,  showera,  storms,  and  thick 
mist,  alternating  in  rapid  succession,  yet  with  no  very  great  range  of 
temperature.  A  transient  depression  of  the  thermometer  even  to  the 
freezing  point,  and  not  unfrequent  hail-showers,  may  be  borne  without 
detriment  by  the  more  hardy  species.  Yet  the  mean  temperature  most 
favourable  for  the  generality  of  species,  appears  to  be  12  to  20°  C. 
(54  to  68°  F.) 

Climatic  agencies  appear  to  influence  the  growth  of  Cinchona  far 
more  than  the  composition  of  the  soil.  Though  the  tree  occurs  in  a 
great  variety  of  geological  formations,  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  that 
tiiese  conditions  control  in  any  marked  manner,  either  the  development 
of  the  tree  or  the  chemical  constitution  of  its  bark.  Manure  on  the 
other  hand,  though  not  increasing  perceptibly  luxuriance  of  growth,  has 
a  decided  effect  in  augmenting  the  richness  of  the  bark  in  alkaloids.^ 

(C).  Species  yielding  officinal  barks, — The  Cinchona  Barks  of  commerce 
aiB  produced  by  about  a  dozen  species  ;  of  these  barks  the  greater  number 
are  consumed  solely  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine.  Those  admitted  for 
pharmaceutical  use,  are  afiforded  by  the  following  species  : — 

1.  Cinchona  officinalis  Hooker^ — A  native  of  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
existing  under  several  varieties.  It  forms  a  large  tree,  having  lanceolate 
Or  ovate  leaves,  usually  pointed,  glabrous  and  shining  on  the  upper  sur- 
fiuje,  and  scrobiculate  on  the  imder.  The  flowers  are  small,  pubescent 
and  in  short  lax  panicles,  and  are  succeeded  by  oblong  or  fcnceolate 
capsules,  ^  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 

2.  (7.  Calisaya  Weddell — Discovered  by  WeddeU  in  1847,*  although 
its  bark  had  been  an  object  of  commerce  since  the  latter  half  of  the 
previous  century. 

The  tree  inhabits  the  warmest  woods  of  the  declivities  which  border 
the  valleys  of  Bolivia  and  South-eastern  Peru,  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  to 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.     More  precisely,  the  chief  localities  for 

1  That  is  to  say  the  eastern  Cordillera,  the  '  Figured  in  Bot.  Magaxine,  vol.  89  (1863) 

'western  and  lower  range  being  caUed  the  tab.  5364,  inclading  C.  Covdaminea  Hiimb. 

Cordillera  of  the  Coast ;  no  Cinchonas  grow  et  BonpL  and  C,  UrUusinga  Payon. 

on  the  latter.  *  Ann,  des  Sciences  nat.^  Bot.  z.  (1848)  6, 

*  Bronghton,  in  Pkarm.  Joum.   Jan  4,  and  Hist,  not,  des  Quinquinas^  1849,  teJb.  %^ 

1873.  521.  figured  in  Botanical  Ma^oasine  \%1%.  ^^Vl. 
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the  tree  are  the  Bolivian  provinces  of  Enquisivi,  Yungas  de  la  Paz, 
Larecaja  or  Sorata,  Caupolican  or  Apolobaniba,  and  Muiiecas  :  thence  it 
passes  northward  into  the  Peruvian  province  of  Carabaya,  suddenly 
ceasing  on  the  confines  of  the  valley  of  Sandia,  £^lthough  as  WeddeU 
observed,  the  adjacent  valleys  are  to  all  appearance  precisely  similar. 

When  well  grown,  C,  Galisaya  has  a  trunk-  often  twice  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body,  and  a  magnificent  crown  of  foliage  overtopping  all  other 
trees  of  the  forest.  It  has  ovate  capsules  of  about  the  same  length 
(i  an  inch)  as  the  elegant  pinkish  flowers,  which  are  in  large  pyramidal 
panicles.  The  leaves  are  3  to  6  inches  long,  of  very  variable  form,  but 
usually  oblong  and  obtuse,  rarely  acute. 

A  variety  named  after  Joseph  de  Jussieu  who  first  noticed  it,  jS. 
Josephiana,  but  knoWn  in  the  country  as  Ichu-Cascarilla  or  Cascarilk 
del  Pajonal,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  it  is  a  shrub,  6  to  10  feet 
high,  growing  on  the  borders  of  mountain  meadows  and  of  thickets  in 
the  same  regions  as  the  larger  form. 

Other  forms  known  in  Bolivia  as  Calisaya  zamha,  morada,  verde  or 
alta,  and  hlanca,  have  been  distinguished  by  Weddell  as  varieties  of  C. 
Calisaya. 

3.  C,  succirubra  Pavon,^ — a  magnificent  tree,  50  to  80  feet  high, 
formerly  growing  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  Andes  which  debouch  in  the 
plain  of  Guayaquil  The  tree  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
forests  of  Guaranda  on  the  western  declivities  of  Chimborazo,  at  2,000 
to  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  bark  appears  to  have  been  appreciated  in  its  native  countiy 
at  an  early  period,  if  we  may  conclude  that  the  Bed  Bark  mentioned 
by  La  Condamine  in  1737,  was  that  under  notice.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  scarcely  reached  Europe  earlier  than'the  second  half  of  the 
last  century.^  The  tree  has  broadly  oval  leaves,  attaining  about  a 
foot  in  length,  nearly  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath,  large  terminal 
panicles  of  rosy  flowers,  succeeded  by  oblong  capsules,  1  to  1 J  inches 
long. 

The  other  species  of  Oinchona,  the  bark  of  which  is  principally 
consumed  by  the  manufacturers  of  quinine,  will  be  found  briefly  noticed 
together  with  the  foregoing,  in  the  conspectus  at  page  318. 

History — The  early  native  history  of  Cinchona  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
No  undoubted  proofs  have  been  handed  down,  to  show  that  the  aborigines 
of  South  America  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  medicinal  properties 
of  the  bark.     But  traditions  are  not  wanting. 

William  Arrot,^  a  Scotch  surgeon  who  visited  Peru  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  states  that  the  opinion  then  current  at  Loxa,  was  that 
the  qualities  and  use  of  the  barks  of  Cinchona  were  known  to  the  Indians 
before  any  Spaniard  came  among  them.  Condamine,  as  well  as  Jussieu, 
heard  the  same  statements,  which  appear  to  have  been  generally  prevalent 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

It  is  noteworthy  on  the  other  hand,  that  though  the  Peruvians 
tenaciously  adhere  to  their  traditional  customs,  they  make  no  use  at  the 
present  day  of  Cinchona  bark,  but  actually  regard  its  employment  with 
repugnance. 

^  Fi^lfiired  in  Howard's  Nueva  Qiunologia,  *  Howard,  Lc.  p.  9. 

Mjt  Okinckam  ntodrubra.  *  PhiL  Trans,  xL  for  1737-^.  81. 
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Humboldt  ^  declares  that  at  Loxa,  the  natives  would  rather  die  than 
have  recourse  to  what  they  consider  so  dangerous  a  remedy.  Poppig  ^ 
(1830)  found  a  strong  prejudice  to  prevail  among  the  people  of  Huanuco 
against  Cinchona  as  a  remedy  for  fevers,  and  the  same  fact  was  observed 
fiffther  north  by  Spruce*  in  1861.  The  latter  traveller  narrates,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  convince  the  casearilleros  of  Ecuador  that  their  Red 
hifk  could  be  wanted  for  any  other  purpose  than  dyeing  cloth  ;  and 
that  even  at  Guayaquil  there  was  a  general  dislike  to  the  use  of 
luinine. 

Markham*  notices  the  curious  fact  that  the  wallets  of  the  native 
tinerant  doctors,  who  from  father  to  son  have  plied  their  art  since  the 
lays  of  the  Incas,  never  contain  cinchona  bark. 

Although  Peru  was  discovered  in  1513,  and  had  submitted  to  the 
Jpanish  yoke  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  no  mention  has  been  found 
»f  the  febrifuge  bark  with  which  the  name  of  the  country  is  connected, 
jarlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century. 

Joseph  de  Jussieu,*  who  visited  Loxa  in  1739,  relates  that  the  use 
)f  the  remedy  was  first  made  known  to  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who  being 
ittacked  by  intermittent  fever,  was  cured  by  the  bark  administered  to  him 
7  an  Indian  cacique  at  Malacotas,  a  village  near  Loxa.  The  date  of 
his  event  is  not  given.  The  same  story  is  related  of  the  Spanish 
ion^dor  of  Loxa,  Don  Juan  Lopez  de  Ganizares,  who  is  said  to  have 
)eeD  cured  of  fever  in  1630. 

Eight  years  later,  the  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Luis  Geronimo 
femandez  de  Cabrera  y  Bobadilla,  fourth  count  of  Chinchon,  having 
)een  attacked  with  fever,  the  same  corregidor  of  Loxa  sent  a  packet 
rf  powdered  bark  to  her  physician  Juan  de  Vega,  assuring  him  of  its 
fficacy  in  the  treatment  of  "  tertiarux"  The  drug  fully  bore  out  its  repu- 
«tion,  and  the  countess  Ana  was  cured.®  Upon  her  recovery,  she  caused 
0  be  collected  large  quantities  of  the  bark,  which  she  used  to  give  away 
0  those  sick  of  fever,  so  that  the  medicine  came  to  be  called  Polvo  de  la 
Wua,  Le.  The  Countess*  Powder.  It  was  certainly  known  in  Spain 
be  following  year  (1639),  when  it  was  first  tried  at  Alcala  de  Henares 
ear  Madrid.^ 

The  introduction  of  Peruvian  Bark  into  Europe  is  described  by  Chifflet, 
bysician  to  the  archduke  Leopold  of  Austria,  viceroy  of  the  Netherlands 
id  Burgundy,  in  his  PtUvis  Fehrifugus  Orbis  Americani  ventilatvs, 
ihlished  at  Brussels  in  1653.  He  says  that  among  the  wonders  of  the 
y,  many  reckon  the  tree  growing  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  which  the 
taniards  call  Palo  de  Calenturas,  i.e.  Lignum  febrium.  Its  virtues 
dde  chiefly  in  the  bark,  which  is  known  as  China  febris,  and  which 
lea  in  powder  drives  off  the  febrile  paroxysms.  He  further  states, 
it  during  the  last  few  years  the  bark  has  been  imported  into  Spain, 


Der  Oeullsch,  nalurf.  Frtunde  zu  Berlin 
gaz.  i.  (1807)  60. 

BeiM  in  ChiU,  Peru,  etc.  ii.  (1886)  222. 

Blue    Book  —  East    India    Chinchona 
mi,  1863.  74.  75. 

'  TVavels  in  Peru  and  India,  1862.  2. 
'  Quoted  by  Weddell   in  liis  Hist,    des 
inquinas,  P.  15,  from  De  Jussieu's  unpub- 
led  MS.— The  town  of  Loxa  or  Loja  was 
inded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1546. 
'  The  eircamitances  are  faUjr  numted  by 


La  Condamine  {Mhn,  de  VAcad,  royale  des 
Sciences,  ann^e  1738).  But  the  core  of  the 
countess  was  known  in  Earope  rouoh  before 
this,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Sebastiano  Bado 
in  his  Anastasis,  Corticis  Peruviae,  seu  China 
Chinee  defcnsio,  published  at  Genoa  in  1663. 
When  Bado  wrote,  it  was  a  debated  question 
whether  the  bark  was  introduced  to  Europe 
by  the  count  of  Chinchon  or  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers. 
^  Villerobel,  qnoted\>7  ^«Ao,  Cfp.  c*L  WL, 
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and  tlience  sent  to  Cardinal  Joannes  de  Lugo^  at  Rome.  Chifflet  adds, 
that  it  has  been  carried  from  Italy  to  Belgium  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
going  to  the  election  of  a  general,  but  that  it  was  also  brought  thither 
direct  from  Peru  by  Michael  Belga,  who  had  resided  some  years  at 
Lima. 

Chifflet,  though  candidly  admitting  the  efficacy  of  the  new  drag 
when  properly  used,  was  not  a  strong  advocate  for  it ;  and  his  publication 
started  an  acrimonious  controversy,  in  which  Honoratius  Faber,  a  Jesuit 
(1655),  Fonseca  physician  to  Pope  Innocent  X.,  Sebastiano  Bado*  of 
Genoa  (1656  and  1663),  and  Sturm  (1659)  appeared  in  defence  of  the 
febrifuge ;  while  Plempius  (1655),  Glantz  an  imperial  physician  of 
Ratisbon  (1653),  Godoy  physician  to  the  king  of  Spain  (1653),  Eeni 
Moreau  (1655),  Arbinet  and  others  contended  in  an  opposite  sense. 

From  one  of  these  disputants,  Roland  Sturm,  a  doctor  of  Louvain, 
who  wrote  in  1659,^  we  learn  that  four  years  previously,  some  of  the 
new  febrifuge  had  been  sent  by  the  archduke  Leopold  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  that  he  (Sturm)  had  been  required  to 
report  upon  it.  He  further  states,  that  the  medicine  was  known  in 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  as  Pulvis  JesuitictLS,  because  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
were  in  the  habit  of  administering  it  gratis  to  indigent  persons  suffering 
from  quartan  fever ;  but  that  it  was  more  commonly  called  Pulvis  Peru- 
auTis  or  Peruvianum  Fehrifugum,  while  at  Rome  it  bore  the  name  of 
Pulvis  eminentissimi  Cardinalis  de  Lugo,  because  Cardinal  de  Lugo  nsed 
to  give  it  away  to  the  poor : — that  it  was  very  scarce  : — that  in  1658,  he 
saw  20  doses  sent  to  Paris  which  cost  60  florins.  He  giv6s  a  copy  of 
the  handbill*  which  the  apothecaries  of  Rome  used  to  distribute  with 
the  powder. 

The  drug  began  to  be  known  in  England  about  1655.*  The  Mercurius 
Politicus,  one  of  the  earliest  English  newspapers,  contains  in  several  of 
its  numbers  for  1658,^  a  year  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  in  England 
of  an  epidemic  remittent  fever,  advertisements  offering  for  sale— -"*« 
excellent  powder  knoum  by  the  name  of  the  Jesuits*  Powder " — brought 
over  by  James  Thompson,  merchant  of  Antwerp. 

Brady,  professor  of  physic  at  Cambridge,  prescribed  bark  about  this 


^  The  cardinal  belonged  to  a  family  of 
Serille,  which  town  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  America. 

'  Bado  in  his  AnasUms,  lib.  8,  quotes  the 
opinion  of  many  persons  as  coinciding  with 
his  own. 

'  Febrifugi  Peruviani  Vindicia'mm  pari 
prior — Pulveris  Historiam  (unnpleetena  ejus- 
qu6  vires  et  proprietates  .  .  .  exhibens,  Del- 
phis,  1659.  12°. 

*  It  is  in  these  words  : — Modo  di  adoprare 
la  Corteceia  ehiamata  delta  Fcbre. —Quest& 
Corteccia  ai  porta  dal  Kegno  di  Peru,  e  si 
chiama  China,  o  vero  China  della  febre, 
laquale  si  adopra  per  le  febre  quartana,  e 
terzana,  che  venga  con  freddo :  s'adopra  in 
qaesto  modo,  cioe  : 

Se  ne  piglia  dramme  due,  e  si  pista  fina, 

con  passarla  per  sotaccio ;  e  tre  here  prima 

incirca,  che  debba  venir  la  febre  si  mette  in 

infusione  in  un  bicchiero  di  vino  bianco 

gBgliardiaamOp  e  quando   il   freddo   com- 


mincia  h,  venire,  6  si  sente  qualche  minioo 
principio,  si  prende  tutta  la  presa  prepant^ 
e  si  mette  il  patiente  in  letto. 

Avertasi,  si  potrii  dare  detta  Cortecda  sd 
modo  sudetto  nella  febre  terzana,  qiitnd» 
quella  sia  fermata  in  stato  di  molti  giorsi 

L'esperienza  continua,  hk  liberata  qiufl 
tutti  quelli,    che    Thanno    presa,    pnrxtto 

Srima  bene  il  corpo,  e  per  quattru  gioni 
oppo  non  pigliar^  niuna  sorte  di  mediei* 
mento,  ma  auvertasi  di  non  darla  se  non  con 
licenza  delli  Sig.  Medici,  acci6  giudicano  » 
sia  in  tempo  k  proposito  di  pigliarla. 

•  So  says  Sir  G.  Baker,  who  has  traced  tlw 
introduction  of  Cinchona  in  a  very  able  pip* 
published  in  the  Medical  Transa^UwM  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  iii  (17W) 
141-216. 

«  Namely  No.  422.  June  24-July  1 ;  ISlo- 
426.  July  22-29  ;  No.  439.  Oct.  21-28 ;  Ko. 
545.  Dec.  9-16. —  We  have  examined  the 
copy  at  the  British  MtiBeam. 
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in  1660,  Willis,  a  physician  of  great  eminence,  reported  it  as 
JO  daily  use, 

\  those  who  contributed  powerfully  to  the  diffusion  of  the  new 
was  Robert  Talbor  alias  Tabor.  This  singular  personage 
>n  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  of  Cambridge,  settled  in  Essex 
practised  medicine  with  much  success.  He  afterwards  came 
,  and  in  1672  published  a  small  book  called  Pyretologia,  a 
xount  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  argues  (London,  1 2**).  In  this 
y  no  means  intimates  that  his  method  of  cure  depends  on  the 
rk.    On  the  contrary,  he  cautions  his  readers  against  the 

effects  of  Jesuits*  Powder,  when  administered  by  unskilful 
it  admits  that  properly  given,  it  is  a  "  noble  and  safe  medicine." 
s  reputation  increasing,  he  was  appointed  in  1678,  physician 
Y  to  Charles  11.,^  and  on  27  July  of  the  same  year,  received 
r  of  knighthood  at  Whitehall.  But  he  was  not  a  member  of 
B  of  Physicians ;  and  to  save  him  from  attack,  the  king  caused 
be  written  restraining  that  body  from  interfering  with  him  in 
,1  practice.*  The  following  year,  the  king  being  ill  of  tertian 
'indsor,  Talbor  cured  him  by  his  secret  remedy.* 
me  year  Talbor  visited  France  and  Spain  * ;  and  in  the  former 
id  the  good  fortune  to  cure  the  Dauphin  of  an  attack  of  fever, 
treated  with  success  other  eminent  persons.*  These  happy 
mght  him  into  favour  with  Louis  XIV.,  who  induced  him  in 
ion  of  a  sum  of  2,000  louis  d*or  and  an  annual  pension  of  2,000 
xplain  his  mode  of  treatment,  which  proved  to  consist  in  the 
.tion  of  considerable  doses  of  cinchona  bark  infused  in  wine.® 

did  not  long  enjoy  his  prosperity,  for  he  died  in  1681,  aged 
rears.'^  Upon  his  death,  Louis  XIV.  ordered  the  publication  of 
ethod  of  cure,  which  accordingly  appeared  in  1682  in  a  small 
J  Nicolas  de  Blegny,  surgeon  to  the  king.®    This  was  im- 

ointment  made  in  consideration  During  Talbor's  absence,   his   practice   in 

and    acceptable    services    per-  London  was  carried  on  bv  his  brother,  Dr. 

I  to  the  issuing  of  a  patent  John  Talbor,  as  is  proved  by  an  adrertise- 

Lvy  Seal,  dated  7  August,  1678,  ment  in  the  True  News  or  Mercurius  Angli" 

dr  Robert  Talbor,  an  annuity  of  cuj,  January  7-10,  1679. 

nnm,  together  with  the  profits  '  Lettres  dt  Madame  de  Sivigni,  nony.  ^d. 

s  appertaining  to  a  physician  in  tome  v.  (1862)  559  ;  also  tome  vL,  letters  of 

be  sovereign.  15  and  29  Sept.  and  6  Oct.  1679. 

'.c. — The  physicians  both  in  ^  Les  admirahles  qy4UUez  du  Kifikina  eon' 

France  were  exceedingly  jealous  fimUes  par  plusieurs  expirienees,  Paris,  1689. 

ses  of  an  irregular  practitioner  12°. 

md  averse  to  admit  the  merits  ^  He  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church,  Cam- 

ce.      Yet  D'Aquin,  first  phy-  bridge,    where    a   monumental  inscription 

mis  XIV.,  prescribed    Vin  de  describes  him  as — " F^nium  malleus" —vad 

IB  well  as  powdered  bark,  for  physician  to  Charles  II.,  Louis  XI Y.,  and 

.686. — See  J.  A.  le  Uoi,  Journal  the  Dauphin  of  France.     In  Talbor's  will, 

lu  rot  Louis  XIV. ,  Paris,  1862.  proved    by    his    widow    Dame    Elizabeth, 

18  Nov.   1681,  and  preserved  at  Doctors' 

es  nouveUes  etc.  pendant  Tannine  Commons,  mention  is  made  of  an  only  son, 

1780)  466. — This  includes  the  Philip  Louis. 

Vawc«,  23  Sept.  1679. — In  the  ®  Lc  Remide  anglois  pour  la  guiriscn  de$ 

le  following  year  (p.  275),  the  fitvreSy  publii  par  ordre  du  Roy,  avec  les 

to  have  had  another  attack  of  observations  de  Monsieur  h premier  Midecinde 

idsor,  for  which  he  took  "  du,  sa  MajesU,  sur  la  composition,  les  vertus,  €t 

I'ipari,''  which  again  cured  him.  Vusage  de  ce  remade,  par  Nicolas  de  Blegny, 

ney  to  the  latter  country  was  Chirurgien  ordinaire  du  corps  de  Monsieur, 

suite  of  the  young  queen  of  et  Directeur  de  TAcad^mie  des  nouvellea  d4* 

s  d*Orl^ans,  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  couvertes  de  M^decme,  l?»x\^  \%^^  W. 

is  deaeribed  ^  prfwirr  mMecin.  ^ 
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mediately  translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  The  English  Benudy: 
or,  Talbor*s  Wonderful  Secret  for  Cureing  of  Agues  and  Feavers. — Sdd  hy 
the  Author  Sir  Bobert  Talbor  to  the  most  Christian  King,  and  since  his 
DecUh,  ordered  hy  his  Majesty  to  he  pvJblvshed  in  French,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  sidjecfs,  and  nmo  translated  iiito  English  for  Publick  Good  (Lond.  1G82). 

Cinchona  bark  was  now  accepted  into  the  domain  of  regular  medicine, 
though  its  efficacy  was  by  no  means  universally  acknowledged.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1677,  under  the  name  of 
Cortex  Pencanus. 

For  the  first  accurate  information  on  the  botany  of  Cinchona^  science 
is  indebted  to  tlie  French.^ 

Charles-Marie  de  la  Condamine,  while  occupied  in  common  with 
Bouguer  and  Godin,  as  an  astronomer  from  1736  to  1743,  in  measuring 
the  arc  of  a  degree  near  Quito,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  the  famous  Peruvian  Bark.  On  the  3rd  and 
4th  of  February,  1737,  he  visited  the  Sierra  de  Cajanuma,  2\  leagues 
from  Loxa,  and  there  collected  specimens  of  the  tree  now  known  as 
Cinchona  officinalis  var.  a,  Condaminea,  At  that  period,  the  very  large 
trees  had  already  become  rare,  but  there  were  still  specimens  having 
trunks  thicker  than  a  man's  body.  Cajanuma  was  the  home  of  the  first 
cinchona  bark  brought  to  Europe ;  and  in  early  times  it  enjoyed  such  a 
reputation,  that  certificates  drawn  up  before  a  notary  were  provided,  as 
proof  that  parcels  of  bark  were  the  produce  of  that  favoured  locality.* 

Joseph  de  Jussieu,  botanist  to  the  French  expedition  with  which  La 
Condamine  was  connected,  gathered,  near  Loxa  in  1739,  a  second 
Cinchona  subsequently  named  by  Vahl,  C.  piibescens,  a  species  of  no 
medicinal  value. 

In  1742,  Linnaeus  established  the  genus  Cinchona,^  and  in  1753 
first  described  the  species  C  officinalis,  recently  restored  and  exactly 
characterised  by  Hooker,  aided  by  specimens  supplied  to  him  by  Mr. 
Howard. 

The  cinchona  trees  were  believed  to  be  confined  to  the  region  around 
Loxa,  until  1752  when  Miguel  de  Santisteban,  superintendent  of  the 
mint  at  Santa  ¥6,  discovered  some  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Popayan  and  Pasto. 

In  1761,  Jos6  Celestino  Mutis,  physician  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega, 
viceroy  of  New  Granada,  arrived  at  Carthagena  from  Cadiz,  and 
immediately  set  about  collecting  materials  for  writing  a  Flora  of  the 
country.  This  undertaking  he  carried  on  with  untiring  energy, 
especially  from  the  year  1782  until  the  end  of  his  life  in  1808,— 
first  for  seven  years  at  Eeal  del  Sapo  and  Mariquita  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cordilkra  de  Quindiu,  and  subsequently  at  Santa  F^  de  Bc^ti 


^  Sur  Varhrt  de  Quinquina  par  M.  de  la 
Condamine — Mim,  de  VAcadimie  royale  dcs 
Sciences  pour  Vannie  1738.  pp.  226-243, 
with  two  plates. 

'  This  classic  spot  in  the  history  of  Cin- 
chona, was  visited  in  September  1861  by 
Robert  Cross,  who  succeeded  in  bringing 
therefrom  an  abundant  supply  of  the  seeiu 
of  C,  officinalis  var.  Condaminea,  which  in 
February  of  the  year  following,  germinated 
freely  at  Oo tacam  and  in  India. 


'  Markham  has  vigorously  contended  ^it 
the  Linnaean  name  Cinchona  should  be 
altered  to  Chinchona  as  more  in  accoFcUnce 
with  the  derivation  of  the  word,  and  » 
better  commemorating  the  services  of  tlie 
countess  of  Chinchon.  But  the  incon- 
venience of  changing  so  well-established  » 
name  and  its  many  derivatives,  has  out- 
weighed these  considerations;  and  Hf* 
Markham's  proposal  has  not  met  vith 
general  acceptance  either  by  botanist!,  pb^ 
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tis  gave  up  his  medical  appointment  in  1772,  for  the  purpose  of 
jring  a  religious  order,  and  ten  years  later  was  entrusted  by  the 
reniment  with  the  establishment  and  direction  of  a  large  museum  of 
iiral  history,  first  at  Mariquita,  afterwards  at  Santa  F^. 
A  position  similar  to  that  of  Mutis  in  New  Granada,  had  also  been 
ferred  in  1777  on  the  botanists  Hipolito  Ruiz  and  Jos^  Pavon  with 
ird  to  Southern  Peru,  whence  originated  the  well-known  Flora 
uviana  et  Chilenm^  as  well  as  most  important  direct  contributions 
mr  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Cinchona. 

About  the  same  time  (1776),  Renquizo  (Renquifo  or  Renjifo)  found 
jhona  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huanuco,  in  the  central  ti'act  of 
u,  whereby  the  monopoly  of  the  district  of  Loxa  was  soon  broken  up. 
Numerous  and  important  quinological  discoveries  were  subsequently 
le  by  Mutis,  or  rather  by  his  pupils  Caldas,  Zea,  and  Restrepo,*  as 
1  as  on  the  other  hand  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  and  their  successors 
alia  and  Manzanilla.  Mutis  did  not  bring  his  labours  to  any  definite 
elusion,  and  his  extensive  botanical  collections  and  5,000  coloured 
wrings,  were  sent  to  Madrid  only  in  1817,  and  there  remained  in  a 
entable  state  of  neglect. 

Some  of  his  observations  first  appeared  in  print  in  1793—94,  under 
title  of  El  Arcano  de  la  Quina  in  the  Diario^  a  local  paper  of  Santa  Fe, 
were  reprinted  at  Madrid  in  1828  by  Don  Manuel  Hernandez  de 
gorio.  The  botanical  descriptions  of  the  cinchonas  of  New  Granada, 
aing  the  fourth  part  of  the  Arcano,  remained  forgotten  and  lost  to 
nee  until  rescued  by  Markham  and  published  in  1867.^  The  drawings 
)Dging  to  the  descriptions  were  photographed  and  engraved  a  little 
r,  and  form  part  of  Triana's  Nouvdles  Etvdes  sur  les  Quinquinas, 
ch  appeared  in  1870. 

rhe  two  Peruvian  botanists  succeeded  somewhat  better  in  securing 
r  results.  Ruiz  in  1792,  in  his  Quinologia,^  and  in  1801  conjointly 
I  Pavon  in  a  supplement  thereto,^  brought  together  a  portion  of  their 
^rtant  labours  relating  to  cinchona.  But  an  essential  part  called 
va  Quinologia,  written  between  1821  and  1826,  remained  unpublished  ; 
after  an  oblivion  of  over  thirty  years,  it  came  by  purchase  into  the 
Is  of  Mr.  John  Eliot  Howard  who  published  it,  and  with  rare 
ality  enriched  it  with  27  magnificent  coloured  plates,  mostly  taken 
;  the  very  specimens  of  Pavon  lying  in  the  herbarium  of  Madrid, 
between  the  pupils  of  Mutis  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Ruiz  and 
m  on  the  other,  there  arose  an  acrimonious  controversy  regarding 
r  respective  discoveries,  which  has  been  equitably  summarized  by 
aa  in  the  work  just  mentioned. 

Production — The  hardships    of   bark-collecting  in  the  primeval  . 
its  of  South  America  are  of  the  severest  kind,  and  undergone  only 
lie  half-civilized  Indians  and  people  of  mixed  race,  in  the  pay  of 
tdators  or  companies  located  in  the  towns.     Those  who  are  engaged 

ublished  at  Madrid,  1798-1802,  in  4  >  Markham,    Chinchona  Speciet  of  New 

tea  folio,  with  425  plates.  Cfranada,  Lend.  1867. 

.  .  Muiis  n'avait  qn'une  notion  in-  *  Quinologia^  6  tratado  del  drhol  de  la 

i  et  confuse  du  genre  Citichima  et  de  Quina   6     Cascarilla,     Madrid,    1792.    4^ 

ritables  caracteres  ;  c'est  en  definitive  pp.  103. 

cnne  de  ses  esp^ces,  dans  le  sens  strict  '  Supplemento  d  la  Quinologia,   Madrid, 

>t,  n*a  ete  reconnue  ni  decouverte  par  1801.  4°.  pp.  164. 
-Triana,  Nouv.  Etudu,  p.  8. 
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in  the  business,  especially  the  collectors  themselves,  are  called  Cam- 
rilleros  or  Cascadores,  from  the  Spanish  word  Cascara,  bark.  A  major- 
domo  at  the  head  of  the  collectors,  directs  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
bands  in  the  forest  itself,  where  provisions  and  afterwards  the  produce 
are  stowed  away  in  huts  of  slit^lit  construction. 

Arrot  in  1736,  and  Weddell  and  Karsten  in  our  own  day,  have  given 
from  personal  observation,  a  striking  picture  of  these  operations. 

The  cascarillero  having  found  his  tree,  has  usually  to  free  its  stem 
from  the  luxuriant  climbing  and  parasitic  plants  with  which  it  is  en- 
circled. This  done,  he  begins  in  most  cases  at  once  to  remove  after  a 
previous  beating,  the  sapless  layer  of  outer  bark.  In  order  to  detach  the 
valuable  irmer  bark,  longitudinal  and  transverse  incisions  are  made  as 
high  as  can  be  reached  on  the  stem.  The  tree  is  then  felled,  and  the 
peeling  completed.  In  most  cases,  but  especially  if  previously  beaten, 
the  bark  separates  easily  from  the  wood.  In  many  localities  it  has  to 
be  dried  by  a  fire  made  on  the  floor  of  a  hut,  the  bark  being  placed  on 
hurdles  above, — a  most  imperfect  arrangement.  In  Southern  Peru  and 
Bolivia  however,  according  to  Weddell,  even  the  thickest  Calisaya  bark 
is  dried  in  the  sun  without  requiring  the  aid  of  fire. 

The  thiimer  bark  as  it  dries,  rolls  up  into  tubes  or  quills  called 
canutos  or  canutillos,  while  the  pieces  stripped  from  the  trunks  are  made 
to  dry  flat  by  being  placed  one  upon  another  and  loajded  w^ith  weights, 
and  are  then  known  as  plancha  or  tabla.  The  bark  of  the  root  was 
formerly  neglected,  but  is  now  in  several  instances  brought  into  the 
market 

After  drying,  the  barks  are  either  assoi^ted,  chiefly  according  to 
size,  or  all  are  packed  without  distinction  in  sacks  or  bales.  In  some 
places,  as  at  Popayan,  the  bark  is  even  stamped,  in  order  to  reduce  its 
bulk  as  much  as  possible.  The  dealers  in  the  export  towns  enclose  the 
bark  in  serons^  of  raw  bullock-hide,  which,  contracting  as  it  dries,  tightly 
compresses  the  contents  (100  lb.  or  more)  of  the  package.  In  many 
places  however,  wooden  chests  are  used  for  the  packing  of  bark. 

Conveyance  to  the  Coast  and  Commercial  Statistics— The 
ports  to  which  bark  is  conveyed  for  shipment  to  Europe,  are  not  very 
numerous. 

Guayaquil  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  most  important  for  the  produce 
of  Ecuador.  The  quantity  shipped  thence  in  1871  was  7,859  quintals.* 
Pitayo  bark  is  largely  exported  from  Buenaventura  in  the  Bay  of  Choc6 
further  north. 

Payta  the  most  northerly  port  of  Peru,  and  Callao  the  port  of  lima 
likewise  export  bark,  the  latter  being  the  natural  outlet  for  the  barks  of 
Central  Peru  from  Huanuco  to  Cusco. 

Islay,  and  more  particularly  Arica,  receive  the  valuable  barks  of 
Carabaya  and  of  the  high  valleys  of  Bolivia.  The  barks  of  Pern  anA- 
Bolivia  now  find  an  outlet  also  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  ani 
are  shipped  to  Europe  from  ports  of  Brazil.  Howard^  has  given  aot 
interesting  account  of  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  utilize  this  eastern^ 
route,  made  by  Senr.  Pedro  Kada  in  1868. 

There  is  a  large  export  of  the  barks  of  New  Granada,  principally 

*  From  zurrdn,  the  Spanish  name  for  a  '  Co-nsular  Reports,  presented  to  Parlia- 

pouch  or  game-hag.  ment,  July  1872. 

*  Seemauu'a  Joum.  of  Bot,  tl  (18^)  328. 
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rom  Santa  Marta,  whence  the  shipments^  in  1871  were  3,415,1491b.  ; 
ndin  1872, 2,758,991  lb.  From  the  neighbouring  port  of  Savanilla  which 
epreseuts  the  city  of  Barranquilla,  the  sea-terminus  of  the  navigation 
f  the  Magdalena,  the  export  of  bark  in  1871  was  1,043,8351b.,  value 
38,715.*  Some  Cinchona  bark  is  also  shipped  from  Venezuela  by  way 
f  Puerto  Cabello. 

The  quantity  of  bark  appearing  in  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade, 
8 "Peruvian  Bark,"  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872,  was 
8,451  cwt.,  valued  at  £285,620;  of  which,  11,843  cwt.  was  shipped 
rom  New  Granada,  4,668  cwt.  from  Ecuador,  and  5,829  cwt.  from  Peru, 
lie  remainder  being  entered  as  from  the  ports  of  Chili,  Bmzil,  Central 
Lmerica  and  other  countries. 

Cultivation — The  reckless  system  of  bark-cutting  in  the  forests  of 
outh  America,  which  has  resulted  in  the  utter  extermination  of  the  tree 
rom  many  localities,  has  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Old  World,  and 
as  at  length  prompted  serious  efforts  to  cultivate  the  tree  on  a  large 
cale  in  other  countries. 

The  idea  of  cultivating  Cinchonas  out  of  their  native  regions  was 
dvanced  by  Euiz  in  1792,  and  by  F^e  of  Strassburg  in  1824.^  Eoyle* 
ointed  out  in  1839,  that  suitable  localities  for  the  purpose  might  be 
jmid  in  the  NeDgherry  Hills  and  probably  in  many  other  parts  of  India, 
nd  argued  indefatigably  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the  tree. 

The  subject  was  also  urged  in  reference  to  Java  in  1837  by  Fritze, 
irector  of  medical  affairs  in  that  island;  in  1846  by  Miquel,  and 
ibsequently  by  other  Dutch  botanists  and  chemists.* 

living  Cinchonas  had  been  taken  to  Algeria  as  early  as  1849,  by  the 
itervention  of  the  Jesuits  of  Cusco,  but  their  cultivation  met  with  no 
Lccess. 

Weddell  in  1848,  brought  cinchona  seeds  from  South  America  to 
ranee,  and  strenuously  insisted  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
ant  His  seeds,  especially  those  of  C.  Calisaya,  germinated  at  the 
irdin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  and  in  June  1850,  living  seedlings  were  sent 
Algeria ;  and  in  April  1852,  through  the  Dutch  Government,  to  Jaya. 

The  first  important  attempts  at  cinchona-cultivation  were  made  by 
e  Dutch.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Minister  Pahud,  after- 
irds  Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  botanist  Hasskarl 
is  despatched  to  Peru  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  seeds  and  plants, 
is  mission  was  so  far  successful,  that  a  collection  of  plants  contained 

21  Wardian  cases,  was  shipped  in  August  1854  from  Callao,  in  a 
gate  sent  expressly  to  receive  them.  Notwithstanding  every  care, 
e  plants  did  not  reach  Java  in  good  condition ;  and  when  Hasskarl 
signed  his  appointment  in  1856,  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor 
mghuhn,  only  167  young  cinchonas,  though  400  specimens  had  been 
lipped  from  South  America. 

An  impulse  to  the  project  of  cinchona-planting  was  given  in  1852 
^  Royle.  in  a  report  addressed  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  which  he 
•iuted  out,  that  the  Government  of  India  were  then  spending  more  than 

OmsuXar  Reports,  August  1873.  743.  ^  niustr(Uimi8of  the  Bot.  of  the  Himalayan 

Ibid.  August  1872.  Mountains,  i.  (1839)  240. 

Cmrn  d^Hist.  not.  pharmaceutique,   ii.  •  According  to  Van  Gorkom,  suggestions 

^8)252.  to  the  same  end  were  made  to  the  Dutcli 

(Jovernment  as  early  aa  WH^  V'^  "^^Xw^ntvtW. 
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£7,000  a  year  for  Cinchona  bark,  in  addition  to  about  £25,000  for 
quinine.^ 

After  some  unsatisfactory  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  Britisk 
Government  to  obtain  plants  and  seeds  through   the  intervention  of 
H.  M.  Consuls  in  South  America,  Mr.  Clements  Robert  Markham  offered 
his  services,  which  were  accepted.    Mr.  Markham,  though  not  a  professed 
botanist,  was  well  qualified  for  the  task  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  country  and  people  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  and  Quichua  languages, — and  even  more  so  by  a  rare  amoimt 
of  zeal,  intelligence,  and  forethought.     Being  fully  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  undertaking,  he  earnestly  insisted  that  nothing  should  b< 
neglected  which  could  ensure  success ;  and  in  particular  made  repeatec 
demands  for  a  steam-vessel  to  convey  the  young  plants  across  the  Pacific 
to  India,  which  unfortunately  were  not  compli^  with.     He  further  uigei 
the  desirableness  of  not  confining  operations  to  a  single  district,  but  of  ea 
deavouring  to  procure  by  different  collectors  all  the  more  valuable  species 

The  prudence  of  this  latter  suggestion  was  evident,  and  Markhau 
was  enabled  to  engage  the  services  of  Eichard  Spruce,  the  distinguish^ 
botanist,  then  resident  in  Ecuador,  who  expressed  his  readiness  t 
undertake  a  search  for  the  Eed  Bark  trees  (C.  sv/xirvhrd)  in  the  forest 
of  Chimborazo.  He  also  secured  the  co-operation  of  G.  J.  Pritchett  fo 
the  neighbourhood  of  Huanuco,  lEind  of  two  skilful  gardeners,  John  Weil 
and  Eobert  Cross.  The  last-named  was  employed  in  1861  to  procuR 
seeds  of  C,  officinalis  from  the  Sierra  de  Cajanuma  near  Loxa,  and  io 
1863—64  those  of  C.  Pitayeiisia  from  the  province  of  Pitayo  in  Ecuador.* 

Markham  reserved  for  himself  the  border-lands  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
in  order  to  obtain  C,  Galisaya ;  and  for  this  purpose  started  from  Islay 
in  March  1860.  Arriving  in  the  middle  of  April  by  way  of  Arequipi 
and  Puno,  at  Crucero,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Carabaya,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  village  of  Sandia,  near  which  he  met  with  the  first  speci- 
mens of  Cinchona  in  the  form  of  the  shrubby  variety  of  C.  Gdmfit 
termed  Josephiana,  He  afterwards  found  the  better  variety  a.  vera,  and 
also  C.  ovata  R  et  P.,  C.  micrantha  E.  et  P.,  and  0.  pubcscens  VahL  Of 
these  sorts,  but  chiefly  of  the  first  three,  456  plants  were  shipped  at 
Islay  in  June  1860. 

In  consequence  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  people,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  Bolivian  Government,  lest  an  important  monopoly  should  be 
broken  up,  added  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  insalubrious  climate 
and  the  want  of  roads,  the  obstacles  encountered  by  Markham  weie 
very  great,  and  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  wait  for  the  ripening  of 
the  seeds  of  the  Calisaya,  which  takes  place  in  the  month  of  August' 

The  expedition  of  Spruce  was  successful,  but  was  also  attended  with 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  of  which  there  are  vivid  pictures  in  the 


'I  In  1870,  the  Indian  Government  pur- 
chased no  less  than  81,600  ounces  of  sulpfiate 
of  quinine,  besides  8,832  ounces  of  the  sul- 
phates of  cinchonine,  cinchonidine  and  qui- 
nidine.  The  quantities  bought  in  subsequent 
years  have  been  much  smaller  until  the 
present  year  (1874). 

*  Report  on  the  Ejcpedition  to  procure  seeds 
of  C.  Condaminea  [1862  J ;  also  Report  to  the 


Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  o*  <*< 
Pitayo  Chinchonaj  by  Robt.  Cross,  1865- 

*  Great  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in 
successfully  conveying  living  Cincnonapltnte 

to  India,  even  in  Wai5ian  cases ;  and  tne col- 
lections formed  by  Hasskarl,  Markham,  >nd 
Pritchett  almost  all  perished  after  reaching 
their  destination  (Markham's  letter,  26  feh. 
1861).  But  the  propa|f»tion  by  seed  bw 
proved  very  rapid. 
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Dteresting  narratives  by  himself  and  by  Cross,  published  in  the  Par- 
iameutary  Beturns  of  1863  and  1866.^ 

The  service  entrusted  to  Pritchett  was  also  efficiently  performed ; 
.nd  he  succeeded  in  brinpfing  to  Southampton,  six  cases  containing  plants 
ft  G,  micrantha  and  C.  nitida,  besides  a  large  supply  of  seeds. 

Some  important  supplies  of  plants  and  seed  for  British  India  have 
ikewise  been  obtained  from  the  Dutch  plantations  in  Java.  Seeds  of 
7.  lancifolia,  the  tree  affording  the  valuable  bark  of  New  Granada,  were 
procured  through  Dr.  Karsten. 

Those  of  an  excellent  variety  of  (7.  Calisaya,  obtained  in  the  Bolivian 
province  of  Caupolican  in  1865  by  Mr.  Charles  Ledger,*  have  afforded 
trees  which  in  Java  have  yielded  bark  of  extraordinary  goodness.  It 
is  probable  that  this  variety  will  henceforth  be  very  largely  cultivated, 
especially  in  the  Dutch  plantations. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  in  India  of  the  first  consignment  of  plants, 
careful  inquiries  were  instituted  from  a  meteorological  and  geological 
point  of  view,  as  to  the  localities  most  adapted  for  the  cultivation.  This 
resnlted  in  the  selection  for  the  first  trial,  of  certain  spots  among  the 
Mgherry  (or  Nilgiri)  Hills  on  the  south-west  coast  of  India  and  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  Of  this  district,  the  chief  town  is  Ootacamund  (or 
Utakamand),  situated  about  60  miles  south  of  Mysore  and  the  same 
listance  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Here  the  first  plantation  was  esta- 
^h'shed  in  a  woody  ravine,  7.000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  a  spot  pro- 
lounced  by  Mr.  Markham  to  be  exceedingly  analogous,  as  respects 
egetation  and  climate,  to  the  Cinchona  valleys  of  Carabaya.  Other 
lantations  were  formed  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  so  rapid  was 
16  propagation,  that  in  September  1866,  there  were  more  than  IJ 
[Qlions  of  Cinchona  plants  on  the  Neilgherry'  Hills  alone.*  The  species 
lat  grows  best  there  is  C.  officinalis. 

The  number  was  stated  to  be  in  1872,  2,639,285,  not  counting  the 
ees  of  private  planters.  The  largest  are  about  30  feet  high,  with  trunks 
^er  3  feet  in  girth.  The  area  of  the  Government  plantations  on  the 
eilgherry  HiDs  is  950  acres.* 

Plantations  have  also  been  made  in  the  coffee-producing  districts  of 
^ynaad,  and  in  Coorg,  Travancore  and  Tinnevelly,  in  all  instances  we 
iieve,  as  private  speculations. 

Cinchona  plantations  have  been  established  by  the  Government  of 
idia  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  in  British  Sikkim,*^  and  some  have 
(en  started  in  the  same  region  by  private  enterprise.  In  the  former 
ere  were  on  the  31  March,  1870,  more  than  1\  millions  of  plants 
srmanently  placed,  the  species  growing  best  being  C,  siuxirubra  and 
.  Calisaya,  The  Cinchona  plantation  of  Rungbi  near  Darjiling  (British 
kkim)  covered  in  1872,  2,000  acres.  In  the  Kangra  valley  of  the 
'^estem  Himalaya,  plantations  have  been  commenced,  as  well  as  in  the 
dmbay  Presidency,  and  in  British  Burma. 


I  Correspc^dence  relating  to  the  irUrodve' 
n  of  the  Chinchuna  Plant  into  India, 
lend  by  the  House  of  CommoDs  to  be 
inted  20  March,  1863  and  18  June,  1866. 

•  Pharm,  Joum.,  July  12,  1873.  25. 

*  Blue  Book  (Chinchona  Cultivation) 
70.  p.  SO. — A  name  that  must  always  be 
n^rober^  in  connection  with  the  Neil- 
eny    plantation^    w    that    of    WiJliam 


Graham  Mclvor,  who  by  his  rare  practical 
skill  and  sagacity  in  the  cultivation  and 
management  of  the  tree,  has  rendered  most 
signal  services  in  its  propagation  in  India. 

*  Moral  and  material  progress  and  condi- 
tion of  India  during  1871-72,  presented  to 
Parliament  1878.  p.  38. 

'  The  first  annual  Report  d«.tM  fra«i\%^'i 
to  1863. 
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Ceylon  offers  favourable  spots  for  the  cultivation  of  Cinchona,  in  the 
mountain  region  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  island,  as  at  Hak- 
galle  nearNeuera-EUia,  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  a  plantation  was 
formed  by  Government  in  1861.  The  production  of  bark  has  been  taken 
up  with  spirit  by  the  coffee-planters  of  Ceylon. 

The  Government  of  India  has  acted  with  the  greatest  liberality  in 
distributing  plants  and  seeds  of  Cinchona,  and  in  promoting  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tree  among  the  people  of  India  ;^  and  it  has  freely  granted 
supplies  of  seed  to  other  countries. 

The  plantations  of  Java  commenced  by  Hasskarl,  increased  under 
Junghuhn's  management  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  December  1862  there 
were  1,360,000  seedlings  and  young  trees,  among  which  however,  the 
more  valuable  species,  as  G.  Calisaya,  C.  lancifolia,  C.  micrantha  and 
C.  sucdnihra,  were  by  far  the  least  numerous,  whereas  C.  FahndiaM  of 
which  the  utility  was  by  no  means  well  established,  amounted  to  over 
a  million.  The  disproportionate  multiplication  of  this  last  was  chiefly 
due  to  it  quickly  yielding  an  abun<lance  of  seeds,  and  to  its  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth.  Another  defect  in  the  early  Dutch  system  of  cultiva- 
tion arose  from  the  notion  that  the  Cinchona  requires  to  be  grown  in  the 
shade  of  other  trees,  and  to  a  less  successful  plan  of  multiplying  by 
cuttings  and  layers. 

These  and  other  matters  were  the  source  of  animated  and  often  bitter 
discussions,  which  terminated  on  the  one  hand  by  the  death  of  Junghuhn 
in  1864,  and  on  the  other  by  the  skilful  investigations  of  De  Vry. 

This  eminent  chemist  was  despatched  by  the  Government  of  Holland 
in  1857  to  Java,  that  he  might  devote  his  chemical  knowledge  to  the 
investigation  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  island,  including  the 
then  newly  introduced  Cinchona.  In  connexion  with  the  latter,  De 
Vry  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  Java,  but  visited  the  plantations 
of  Ceylon  and  Gotacamund,  thereby  gathering  information  that  was 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  In  fact  under  K.  W.  van  Gorkom,  who 
was  appointed  superintendent  in  1864,  the  Dutch  plantations  have 
assumed  a  very  prosperous  state.  They  are  now  rich  in  G.  CalisayOi 
which  thrives  there  better  than  (7.  officinalis ;  while  the  propagation  of 
C.  Pahudiana  has  been  abandoned  since  the  year  1862.^ 

The  history  of  the  transplantation  of  the  Cinchona  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  report  laid  before  the  Socidte  d'Acclimata' 
tion  of  France,  by  Delondre  and  Soubeiran,*  in  which  are  recorded  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  tree  into  Bitusil,  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  and  even  into  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 

Cinchona  Bark  from  the  Indian  plantations  began  to  be  brought  into 
the  London  market  in  1867,*  and  now  arrives  in  constantly  increasii^ 
quantities. 

Description — (A).  Of  Cinchona  Barks  gene7*ally. — In  the  develops 
ment  of  their  bark,  the  various  species  of  Cinchona  exhibit  considerable 

^  Up  to  January  1870,  more  than  178,000  des  Cinchonas  dana  les  Tndes  fUerlandaitet  ^^ 

plants  had  been  distributed  from  the  NeU-  anglaiaesy  Paris  1868. 
gherry  plantations  to  private  individuals.  *  When  I  was  in  London,  in  August  1867^ 

*  Yet  the  plantations  are  maintained,  and  I  went  to   Finsburj-  Place,   to    meet  Mr--' 

the  bark,  which  is  of  good  appearance,  is  Spruce,  and  was  happy  enough  to  find  thei^ 

brought  in  some  quantity  into  the  European  also  Mr.  Howard,  who  presented  Mr.  S.  ant^ 

market.     Though  poor  in  alkaloids,   it  is  myself  with  market  samples  of  the  ^rs<  im^ 

rich  in  cincho-tannic  acid.  portation  of  C.  suecirubra,   from  Denison^ 

'  De  ri'nfrodiKtum.  et  de  VacdimnUAvm  pWxii^oxi,  Oo\»c».TW3LVvd,— F,  A.  F. 
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yersity.  Many  are  distinguished  from  an  early  stage  by  an  abundant 
foliation  of  the  outer  surface,  while  in  others  this  takes  place  to  a 
laller  degree,  or  only  as  the  bark  becomes  old.  The  external  appearance 
the  barks  varies  therefore  very  much,  by  reason  of  the  greater  or  less 
velopment  of  the  suberous  coat.  The  barks  of  young  stems  and 
anches,  have  a  greyish  tint  more  or  less  intense,  while  the  outer  bark 

old  wood  displays  the  more  characteristic  shades  of  brown  or  red, 
pecially  after  removal  of  the  corky  layers. 

In  the  living  bark,  these  colours  are  very  pale,  and  only  acquire  their 
lal  hue  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  drying.  Some  of  them  however  are 
aracteristic  of  individual  species,  or  at  least  of  certain  groups,  so  that 
e  distinctions  originated  by  the  bark-collectors  otpale,  yellow,  red,  &c.^ 
id  adopted  by  druggists,  are  not  without  reason. 

In  texture,  the  barks  vary  in  an  important  manner  by  reason  of 
versity  in  anatomical  structure.  Their  fracture  especially,  depends 
wn  the  number,  size  and  arrangement  of  the  liber  fibres,  as  will  be 
lown  in  our  description  of  their  microscopic  characters. 

The  taste  in  all  species  is  bitter  and  disagreeable,  and  in  some  there 

in  addition  a  decided  astringency.  Most  species  have  no  marked 
lour,  at  least  in  the  dried  state.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  that  of  C. 
hinalis,  the  smell  of  which  is  characteristic. 

(B).  Of  the  Barks  used  in  jpharmacy, — For  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
0D8as  distinguished  from  the  pure  alkaloids  and  their  salts,  the  Cinchona 
irks  employed  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds. 

1.  Pale  Cinchona  Bark,  Loxa  Bark,  Crovm  Bark} — This  bark,  which 
'evious  to  the  use  of  quinine  and  for  long  afterwards  was  the  ordinary 
m^vian  Bark  of  English  medicine,  is  only  found  in  the  form  of  quills, 
hich  are  occasionally  as  much  as  a  foot  in  length,  but  are  more  often 
dy  a  few  inches  or  are  reduced  to  still  smaller  fragments.  The  quills 
efrom  I  down  to  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  often  double,  and  variously 
Tsted  and  shrunken.  The  thinnest  bark  is  scarcely  stouter  than 
riting  paper ;  the  thickest  may  be  ^  of  an  inch  or  more.*  The  pieces 
ve  a  blackish  brown  or  dark  greyish  external  surface,  variously 
atched  with  silver-grey,  and  often  beset  with  large  and  beautiful 
hens.  The  surface  of  some  of  the  quiUs  is  longitudinally  wrinkled 
d  moderately  smooth;  but 'in  the  majority  it  is  distinctly  marked  by 
insverse  cracks,  and  is  rough  and  harsh  to  the  touch.  The  inner  side 
closely  striated  and  of  a  bright  yellowish  brown. 

The  bark  breaks  easily  with  a  fracture  which  exhibits  very  short 
res  on  the  inner  side.  It  has  a  well-marked  odour  sui  generis,  and  an 
bringent  bitter  taste.  Though  chiefly  aiBforded  by  C.  officinalis,  some 
her  species  occasionally  contribute  to  furnish  the  Loxa  Bark  of  com- 
5Tce,  as  shown  in  the  conspectus  at  p.  318. 

2.  Calisaya  Bark,  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark.* — This  bark,  which  is  the 
08t  important  of  those  commonly  used  in  medicine,  is  foimd  in  flat 

'  The  following  are  common  terms  in  re-  '  In  the  old  collections  of  the  Royal  Cd- 

ence  to  the  barks  of  Peru : — Amarilla  lege  of  Physicians,  there  are  specimens  of 

How),   blanca  (white),    colorada  or  rqja  very  thick  Loxa  Bark,  of  a  quality  quite 

i),  naranjada  (orange),  rugrilla  (brown).  unknown  there  at  the  present  day.     They  are 

Cortex  Cinchonm  pallidoR  ;  F.  Q^uiTiquiiia,  doubtless  the  produce  of  ancient  trees,  such 

W;    G.   Loxachina.      The    term   Crovm  as  were  noticed  by  La  Condamine. 

'k  was  originally  restricted  to  a  superior  *  Cortex  Cinehonce  ftavas,    Cortex  Chinac 

'  of  Loxa  Bark,  shipped  for  the  use  of  regius;  F.  Quinquina  CcUitaya  ;  G.  iir<m\qs- 

royal  family  of  Spain.  china. 
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j)ieces  (a.),  and  in  quills  (^.),  both  afforded  by  C.  Calisaya  Wedd.,  though 
usually  imported  separately. 

a.  Flat  Calisaya — is  in  irregular  flat  pieces,  a  foot  oi*  more  in  length 
by  3  to  4  inches  wide,  but  usually  smaller,  and  i^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  devoid  of  suberous  layer  and  consisting  almost  solely  of 
liber,  of  uniform  texture,  compact,  and  ponderous.  Its  colour  is  a  rusty 
orange-brown,  with  darker  stains  on  the  outer  surface.  The  latter  is 
roughened  with  shallow  longitudinal  depressions,  sometimes  called 
digital  furrows}  The  inner  side  has  a  wavy,  close,  fibrous  texture.  The 
bark  breaks  transversely  with  a  fibrous  fracture ;  the  fibres  of  the  broken 
ends  are  very  short,  easily  detached,  and  with  a  lens  are  seen  to  be  many 
of  them  faintly  yellowish  and  translucent. 

A  well-marked  variety  known  as  Bolivian  Calisaya,  is  distinguished 
for  its  greater  thinness,  closer  texture,  and  for  containing  numerous 
laticiferous  ducts  which  are  wanting  in  common  flat  Calisaya  bark 

8.  Quill  Calisaya — is  found  in  tubes  |  to  IJ  inch  thick,  oft«n 
rolled  up  at  both  edges,  thus  forming  double  quills.  They  are  always 
coated  with  a  thick,  rugged,  corky  layer,  marked  with  deep  longitudinal 
and  transverse  cracks,  the  edges  of  which  are  somewhat  elevated.  This 
suberous  coat  which  is  silvery  white  or  greyish,  is  easily  detached, 
leaving  its  impression  on  the  cinnamon-brown  middle  layer.  The  inner 
side  is  dark  brown  and  finely  fibrous.  The  transverse  fracture  is  fibrous 
but  very  short.  The  same  bark  also  occurs  in  quills  of  very  small  size, 
and  is  then  not  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  Loxa  bark. 

3.  Red  Cinchona  Bark, — Though  still  retaining  a  place  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  this  is  by  far  the  least  important  of  the  Cinchona  barks 
employed  in  pharmacy.     But  as  the  tree  yielding  it  (C.  succirvhra),  is 
now  being  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  India,  the  bark  may  probably    \ 
come  more  freely  into  use. 

Red  Bark  of  large  stems,  which  is  the  most  esteemed  kind,  occurs  in 
the  form  of  flat  or  channelled  pieces,  sometimes  as  much  as  ^  an  inch  in 
thickness,  coated  with  their  suberous  envelope  which  is  rugged  and 
warty.  Its  outermost  layer  in  the  young  bark  has  a  silvery  appearance. 
The  inner  surface  is  close  and  fibrous  and  of  a  brick-red  hue.  The  bark 
breaks  with  a  short  fibrous  fracture.* 

Some  very  fine  Red  Bark  recently  imported  from  Ceylon  (1873),  is 
in  stout  channelled  or  quilled  pieces  20  inches  long,  internally  of  a 
reddish  brown.  It  is  stated  to  be  rich  in  alkaloids,  two-fifths  of  which 
are  quinine  and  quinidine ;  and  has  been  sold  in  London  at  a  high  price. 

(C).  Of  the  Barks  not  used  in  'pharmacy, — Among  the  non-officinal 
barks,  the  most  important  are  afibrded  by  Cinchona  landfolia  Mutis  and 
C.  Pitayensis  Wedd.,  natives  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Columbia. 

These  barks  are  largely  imported  and  used  for  making  quinine,  the 
former  under  the  names  of  Columbian,  Carthagena,  or  Ca^eta  bark  R 
varies  much  in  appearance,  but  is  generally  of  an  orange-brown;  the 
corky  coat,  which  scales  ofi*  easily,  is  shining  and  whitisL  The 
barks  of  C.  lancifolia  often  occur  in  fine  large  quills  or  thiqk  flattisb 
pieces.  Their  anatomical  structure  agrees  in  all  the  varieties  which  ^* 
have  examined,in  the  remarkable  number  of  thick-walled  and  tangentialll 

*  From  the  nation  that  they  resemble  the  '  Thick  Red  Bark  that  happens  to  har^J^ 

raa^ks  left  by  drawing  the  fingers  over  wet      very  deep  and    brilliant    tint,   is   eige*^' 

r/ay.  bought  at  a  high  price  for  the  Paris  marlc  ^ 
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ctended  cells  of  the  middle  cortical  layer  and  the  medullary  rays.     In 
3Tcentage  of  alkaloids,  Carthagena  barks  are  liable  to  great  variation. 

The  Pitayo  Barks  are  restricted  to  the  south-western  districts  of 
)olumbia,i  j^nd  are  usually  imported  in  short  flattish  fragments,  or 
)Token  quills,  of  brownish  rather  than  orange  colour,  mostly  covered 
irith  a  dull  greyish  or  internally  reddish  cork.  The  middle  cortical 
layer  exhibits  but  few  thick-walled  cells ;  the  liber  is  traversed  by  very 
wride  medullary  rays,  and  is  provided  with  but  a  small  number  of  widely 
scattered  liber  fibres,  which  are  rather  thinner  than  in  most  other 
Cinchona  barks.  The  Pitayo  barks  are  usually  rich  in  alkaloids,  quinine 
prevailing.  CincJiona  Pitayensis  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species  of  the 
valuable  Cinchonas,  and  is  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  cultivation, 
which  however  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  as  largely  as  that  of  either 
C.  oficinalis  or  C.  succirubra. 

In  the  Conspectus  on  the  next  page,  we  have  arranged  the  principal 
species  of  Cinchona,  with  short  indications  of  the  barks  which  some  of 
them  afford.* 

Microscopic  Structure — The  first  examination  of  the  minute 
rtracture  of  Cinchona  barks  is  due  to  Weddell,  whose  observations  have 
been  recorded  in  one  of  his  beautiful  plates  published  in  1849.*  Since 
that  time  numerous  other  observers  have  laboured  in  the  same  field  of 
research. 

General  Characters. — These  barks  as  contrasted  with  those  of  other 
trees,  do  not  exhibit  any  great  peculiarities  of  structure;  and  their 
features  may  be  comprehended  in  the  following  statements.  The 
tfidermis  in  the  anatomical  sense,  occurs  only  in  the  youngest  barks, 
irhich  are  not  found  in  commerce.  The  corky  layer  which  replaces  the 
epidermis,  is  constructed  of  the  usual  tabular  cells.  In  some  species  as 
?.  Calisaya,  it  separates  easily,  at  least  in  the  older  bark,  whereas  in 
)thers  as  C.  succirubra,  the  bark  even  of  trunks  is  always  coated  with  it. 
[n  several  species  the  corky  tissue  is  not  only  found  on  the  surface,  but 
itrips  of  it  occur  also  in  the  inner  substance  of  the  bark.  In  this  case 
he  portions  of  tissue  external  to  the  inner  corky  layers  or  bands,  are 
hrown  off  as  bork-scales  {periderm  of  Weddell).  This  peculiar  form  of 
uberous  tissue*  was  first  examined  (not  in  cinchona)  in  1845  by  H.  von 
ifohl,  who  called  it  rhytidoma  {Borke  of  the  Germans).  In  C  Calisaya  it 
8  of  constant  occurrence,  but  not  so  in  C  succirubra  and  some  others ;  the 
hytidoma  therefore  affords  a  good  means  of  distinguishing  several  barks. 

The  inner  portion  of  the  bark  exhibits  a  middle  or  primary  layer 
mesophlctum),^  made  up  of  parenchyme ;  and  a  second  inner  layer  or  I'^r 
[endophlceum)  •  displaying  a  much  more  complicated  structure.  The 
Primary  layer  disappears  if  rhytidoma  is  formed :  barks  in  which  this  is 
the  case  are  therefore  at  last  exclusively  composed  of  liber,  of  which 
Flat  Calisaya  Bark  is  a  good  example. 

The  liber  is  traversed  by  medullary  rays,  which  in  cinchona  are 

^  Pitayo  is  an  Indian  village  eastward  of  '  Hist.  not.  des  Quinquinas,  tab.  ii 

Popayan,  see  map  of  the  country  between  *  Fliickiger,  Orundlagen,  ^rlin,  1872.61. 

Paste  and  Bogota  in  Blue  Book  (East  India  fig.  48. 

ChinchoDa  Plant)  1866.  257.  ^  Enveloppe     ou    iunique    eeltxUaire    of 

•  Two  species  included  by  Weddell  in  his  Weddell  ;  MUtelrinde  of  the  Germans, 

recent  Notes  sur  les  Quinquinas^  namely  C.  •  In  German  Bast,  or  Phloim  of  modem 

Ohomeliana  Wedd.  and  C.  (/)  Barbacoensis  German  botany, 
^arst.,  have  bcieu  omitted,  as  not  in  our 
pinion  belonging  to  the  genua. 
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CORTEX  CINCHONA,  319 

losily  very  obvious,  and  project  more  or  less  distinctly  into  the  middle 
)Ttical  tissue.  The  liber  is  separated  by  the  medullary  rays  into 
'edges,^  which  are  constituted  of  a  parenchymatous  part  and  of  yellow 
r  orange  fibres.  The  number,  colour,  shape,  and  size,  but  chiefly  the 
xrangement  of  these  fibres,  confer  a  certain  character  conmion  to  all  the 
Darks  of  the  group  under  consideration. 

The  liber-fibres  *  are  elongated  and  bluntly  pointed  at  their  ends  but 
never  branched,  mostly  spindle-shaped,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  and  not 
exceeding  in  length  3  millimetres.  They  are  consequently  of  a  simpler 
structure  than  the  analogous  cells  of  most  other  officinal  barks. 
They  are  about  ^^  to  ^  mm.  thick,  their  transverse  section  ex- 
hibiting a  quadrangular  rather  than  a  circular  outline.  Their  walls  are 
strongly  thickened  by  numerous  secondary  deposits,  the  cavity  being 
reduced  to  a  narrow  cleft,  a  structure  which  explains  the  brittleness  of 
the  fibres.  The  liber-fibres  are  either  irregularly  scattered  in  the  liber- 
rays,  or  they  form  radial  lines  transversely  intersected  by  narrow  strips 
of  parenchyme,  or  they  are  densely  packed  in  short  bundles.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  cinchona  barks  that  these  bundles  consist  always  of  a  few 
fibres  (3  to  5  or  7),  whereas  in  many  other  barks  (as  cinnamon),  analogous 
bundles  are  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  fibres.  Barks  provided  with 
long  bundles  of  the  latter  kind,  acquire  therefrom  a  very  fibrous  fracture, 
wbHst  cinchona  barks  from  their  short  and  simple  fibres,  exhibit  a  short 
fracture.  It  is  rather  granular  in  Calisaya  bark,  in  which  the  fibres  are 
almost  isolated  by  parenchymatous  tissue.  In  the  bark  of  (7.  scrobiciUata, 
a  somewhat  short  fibrous  fracture*  is  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
in  radial  rows.  In  (7.  pubescens,  the  fibres  are  in  short  bundles  and 
produce  a  rather  woody  fracture. 

Besides  the  liber-fibres,  there  are  some  other  cells  contributing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  individual  cinchona  barks.  This  applies  chiefly  to  the 
'(UiciferotLS  ducts  or  vessels  *  which  are  found  in  many  sorts ;  they  are 
icattered  through  the  tissue  intervening  between  the  middle  cortical  layer 
lid  the  liber,  and  consist  of  soft,  elongated,  unbranched  cells,  mostly 
xceeding  in  diameter  the  neighbouring  parenchymatous  cells. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  tissue  of  cinchona  barks,  crystallized  alkaloids 
re  not  undoubtedly  visible.  Howard  has  published  figures  represent- 
ig  minute  rounded  aggregations  of  crystalline  matter  in  the  cells,  which 
e  supposes  to  be  kinates  of  the  alkaloids;  and  also  distinct  acicular 
rystals  which  he  holds  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  These  remarkable 
ppearances  are  easily  observable,  yet  only  after  sections  of  the  bark 
ave  been  boiled  for  a  minute  in  weak  caustic  alkali  and  then  washed 
ith  water ;  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  are  strictly  natural. 

The  greater  number  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  are  loaded  with 
mall  starch  granules,  or  in  young  and  fresh  barks  with  chlorophyll 
a  several  barks,  as  in  that  of  G.  landfolia  Mutis,  numerous  cells  of 
be  middle  cortical  layer  and  even  of  the  medullary  rays,  are  provided 
rith  somewhat  thick  walls,  and  contain  either  a  soft  brown  mass 
r  crystalline  oxalate  of  calcium.  These  cells  have  therefore  been 
ailed  resin-cells  and  crystal-cells  ;  they  are  mostly  isolated,  not  forming 

*  BaststraMen  or  PhloSmstrahlen  of  the  •  Fracture  filandreuse,  WeddeU ;  fddiger 
grmans.                                                               Bruch  of  the  Germans. 

*  FUn'ts  wrticales  of  WeddeU ;  Bastrbhren  *  Faisseaux  latieif^es  of  WeddeU ;  Milch- 
Boiizellen  in  Gennan.                                     saflxhldtiche  in  Genntta. 
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extensire  groups  or  zones,  and  their  walls  are  not  strongly  thickened  as 
in  true  sclerenchymatous  tissua  If  thin  sections  of  the  barks  sie 
moistened  with  dilute  alcoholic  perchloride  of  iron,  the  walls  of  the  cells, 
except  the  fibres  and  the  cork,  assume  a  blackish-green  due  to  cincha* 
tannic  acid  ;  this  applies  ^ven  to  the  starch  ^^nules. 

Characters  of  particular  sorts. — The  modifications  of  general  structuie 
just  described,  are  sufficient  to  impart  a  special  character  to  the  bark 
of  many  species  of  Cinchona,  provided  the  bark  is  examined  at  its  fall 
development,  the  structural  peculiarities  being  far  from  well-maiked 
in  young  barks. 

Thus,  it  is  not  possible  to  point  out  any  distinctive  features  for  the 
Lmca  Bark  of  commerce,  because  it  is  mostly  taken  from  young  wood. 
We  may  say  of  it,  that  neither  resin-cells  nor  crystal-cells  occur  in  its 
middle  layer,  that  its  laticiferous  vessels  become  soon  obliterated,  and 
have  indeed  disappeared  in  the  older  quills ;  and  that  the  liber-fibres 
form  interrupted,  not  very  regular,  radisd  rows. 

The  quills  of  C.  Calisaya  display  large  laticiferous  ducts,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  flat  bark.  There  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  the  latter  called 
Bolivian  Calisaya  (already  mentioned  at  p.  316),  the  flat  pieces  of  which 
still  possess  very  obvious  laticiferous  vessels.  As  to  the  liber-fibres  of 
Calisaya  bark,  they  are  as  before  stated  (p.  319),  scattered  throughoat 
the  parenchymatous  tissue  or  endophloeum.  In  the  bark  of  C.  scTvbicu- 
lata,  which  might  at  first  sight  be  confounded  with  Calisaya  bark,  the 
liber-fibres  form  radial,  less  interrupted  rows.  The  microscope  afiFords 
therefore  the  means  of  distinguishing  these  two  barks. 

The  barks  of  C,  succirubra  are  particularly  rich  in  laticiferous  ducts, 
mostly  of  considerable  diameter,  in  which  the  formation  of  new  paren- 
chyme  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed.  The  orange  liber- fibres 
occurring  in  this  bark  ai'e  less  numerous,  more  scattered,  and  of  smaller 
size  than  in  Calisaya.  The  fracture  of  Red  Bark,  especially  the  flat  sort, 
is  therefore  more  finely  granular  and  not  so  coarse  as  that  of  Calisaya 

The  structuml  characters  of  Cinchona  barks  may  lastly  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  examining  barks  of  the  allied  genera  Buena,  Cascarilla  and  Lai- 
enhergia,  which  were  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  False  Cinchona 
Barks.  The  microscope  shows  that  the  liber-fibres  of  the  latter  are 
soft,  branched  and  long,  densely  packed  into  large  bundles,  imparting 
therefore  a  well-marked  fibrous  structure.  The  external  appearance  of 
these  barks  is  widely  different  from  that  of  true  cinchona  barks ;  none 
of  them  it  would  appear  is  now  collected  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  and  at  the  same  time 
peculiar  principles  of  Cinchona  bark  are  the  Alkaloids, — enumerated  in 
the  following  table : — 

Cinchonine  . C«>H«*N20. 

Cinchonidine  {Quinidine  of  many  writers)  .         .  same  formula. 

Quinine C«>H2*N«0l 

Quinidine  {Conquinine  of  Hesse)        .        .        .  same  formula. 

Quinamine C^^H^^N-O*. 

Gomes^  of  Lisbon  first  succeeded  in  obtaining  active  principles  o 
cinchona,  by  treating  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  with  water,  addii*-i 

^  Essaio  sobre  o  Cinchonino,  e  sobre  sua      cascas. — Mem.  da  Acad,*  Hi  dcu  Seieiuiat  ^^ 
iDfaencia  ha  rirtude  da  quina  e  d'outraa      LUboa,  m.  (;V%VI\*I<yi>^17. 
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lution  caustic  potash,  and  crystallizing  the  precipitate  from 
The  basic  properties  of  the  substance  thus  obtained,  which 
illed  CineJumino,  were  observed  in  the  laboratory  of  Th^nard 
a-Labillardi^re,  and  communicated  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou.^ 
^ore  that  time,  SertUmer  had  asserted  the  existence  of  organic 
nd  the  French  chemists  guided  by  that  brilliant  discovery, 
bled  to  show  that  the  Cinchxmino  of  Gomes  belonged  to  the 
IS  of  substances.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  however,  speedily 
at  that  it  consisted  of  two  distinct  alkaloids^  one  of  which 
2d  Quinine,  the  other  Cinchonine. 

midine  (thus  called  by  Pasteur)  was  first  obtained  and  charac- 
ader  the  name  of  Quinidine  in  1847,  by  F.  L.  Winckler  of 
t,  from  Maracaibo  Bark  (C  TtLcujensis  Karst.) ;  and  in  1852  it 
t  closely  studied  in  Liebig^s  laboratory  by  Leers,  still  under  the 
niiwidine. 

iine  is  the  name  applied  in  1833  by  Henry  and  Delondre  to  an 
bey  obtained  from  the  bark  called  Quinquina  Carthagins  rosi 
flForded  by  Howard's  Cinchona  rostUenta,  a  tree  which  Weddell 
.  a  sub-species  of  C.  sucdrubra.  The  peculiar  nature  of  quini- 
not  clearly  proved  until  1853,  when  Pasteur  examined  it  and 
s  identity  with  the  Beta-quinine  extracted  in  1849  by  Van 
n  from  commercial  quinoidin.^  The  name  quinidinc  having 
)  applied  to  different  basic  substances  more  or  less  pure,  Hesse 
sed  to  replace  it  by  that  of  Conquinine,  which  however  has  not 
general  acceptance.  The  alkaloid  is  especially  characteristic  of 
)  barks. 

mine  was  discovered  in  1872  by  Hesse,  in  bark  of  C,  succindnu 
at  Darjiling  in  British  Sikkim. 

',ne  is  another  basic  substance  discovered  in  1845  by  Winckler, 
rk  of  Buena  hexandra  Pohl.  Hesse  detected  it  along  with 
3  in  the  bark  of  C.  succirubra;  its  composition  is  not  yet 

lames  AridnCj  Cinchovatine,  Cusconine^  have  been  given  to 
obtained  from  certain  barks  of  inferior  value,  especially  that  of 
ns  var.  Felletieriana,  which  has  not  been  imported  for  several 
'he   composition  and  properties  of  these  substances  remain 

ine  was  pointed  out  by  Peretti  (1837),  but  Hesse  has  shown 
at  the  bark  called  China  bicolorata,  Tecamez^  or  Pitoya  Bark 
jh  it  was  obtained,  is  altogether  destitute  of  alkaloid, 
ating  for  a  length  of  time  solutions  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids 
xcess  of  some  mineral  acid,  Pasteur  (1853)  obtained  amorphous 
ons  of  the  natural  bases.     Quinine  thus  afforded  Qicinicine, 


5  C7mn.   ei  de  Phys.  xv.  (1820) 

ntity  of  the  original  quinidinc 
nd  Delondre  with  that  studied 
rs  later  by  Pasteur  though  not 
many  chemists,  is  nevertheless 
ble  of  actual  proof,  no  specimen 
f  the  original  substance  existing 
ion. 
Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xvii.  (1866) 


568  ;  Husemann,  Pflanzenstofe,  1870.  346. 
349.350.  It  is  almost  certain  that  a'ficA^wa- 
tine  is  identical  with  cinc?umidine, 

*  So  called  from  Tecamez  or  Tacame8»  a 
small  port  of  Ecuador  in  about  lat.  1°  N. 
The  bark  which  was  first  noticed  in  Lam- 
bert's D4scripti<ni  of  the  Genua  Cinchonu, 
1797.  30.  tab.  ii.,  is  of  unknown  botanical 
origin.  See  also  Guibourt,  Eist,  des  Drogues, 
iu.  (1869)  190  (Quinquina  bicolore). 
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having  the  same  composition ;  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine  funnshei 
Cinehonicine,  likewise  agreeing  in  composition  with  the  alkaloids  &om 
which  it  originates.  These  amorphous  products  may  also  be  obtained 
by  heating  the  natural  bases  in  glycerin  at  200""  C,  when  a  red  sobfitance 
is  also  formed.  In  quinine  manufactories,  amorphous  alkaloids  an 
constantly  met  with,  being  partly  produced  in  the  course  of  the  mam> 
pulations  to  which  the  materials  are  subjected.  Yet  cinchona  baita 
also  afford  amorphous  alkaloids  at  the  very  outset  of  analysis,  whence 
we  must  infer  their  existence  in  the  living  plant 

Lastly  may  be  mentioned  Paytine,  C^^H^^N^O  +  H^O,  a  ciystallizaUe 
■alkaloid  discovered  in  1870  by  Hesse  in  a  white  bark  of  uncertain  oiigm.^ 
It  is  allied  to  quinamine  and  quinidine,  but  has  not  been  met  wikh  in 
^ny  known  cinchona  bark. 

The  name  Quinoidine  (or  rather  *'  Chinimdin  ")  was  applied  by  Se^ 
turner  (1829)  to  an  uncrystallizable  basic  substance,  which  he  preptrai 
from  cinchona  barks  and  thought  to  be  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  llie  teim 
has  subsequently  been  bestowed  upon  a  preparation  which  has  found  its 
way  into  commerce  and  medical  practice,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  brovn 
brittle  extractiform  mass,  softening  below  100*"  C,  and  having  usoallji 
slight  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  obtained  in  quinine  factories  by  pn- 
cipitating  the  brown  mother-liquors  with  ammonia,  and  consists  chieJ^ 
of  the  amorphous  alkaloids  just  mentioned.  Eecently  it  has  been  pan- 
fied  by  a  process  not  yet  made  public,  and  can  be  obtained  as  a  sulphile 
or  hydrochlorate  in  the  form  of  a  slightly  coloured  powder. 

The  alkaloids  under  consideration  have  not  been  met  with  in  vsj 
appreciable  amount  in  other  parts  of  the  cinchonas  than  the  bark,  nor 
has  their  presence  been  ascertained  in  other  plants  than  those  of  the 
vtribe  Cinchonew. 

Characters  of  the  Cinchona  Alkaloids. 

1.  Quinine. — It  is  obtained  fix)m  alcoholic  solutions,  in  prisms  of  the 
composition  C^oH^^N^O^  4  3  H^O,  fusing  at  57'  C.  The  crystals  maybe 
deprived  of  water  by  warming  or  exposure  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then 
fuse  at  177°  C.  The  anliydrous  alkaloid  is  likewise  crystallizable;  it 
requires  about  21  parts  of  ether  for  solution,  but  dissolves  more  readily 
in  chloroform  or  absolute  alcohol.  These  solutions  deviate  the  ray  rf 
polarized  light  to  the  left,  and  so  do  likewise  solutions  of  the  salte  of 
quinine.  Yet  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  alkaloid  exhibits  a  veiy 
different  rotatory  power  according  to  the  solvent  used,  though  the  volume 
of  the  solution  remain  the  same.  Even  the  common  sulphate  differs  in 
this  respect  from  the  two  other  sulphates  of  quinine.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  optical  power  of  the  other  alkaloids. 

If  ten  volumes  of  a  solution  of  quinine,  or  of  one  of  its  salts,  are 
mixed  in  a  test  tube  with  one  volume  of  chlorine  water,  and  a  drop  of 
ammonia  is  added,  a  brilliant  green  colour  makes  its  appearance.  In 
solutions  rich  in  quinine,  a  green  precipitate,  Thalleioquvn  or  Dallmchi'M 
is  produced  ;  in  solutions  containing  less  than  xiAnr  ^f  quinine,  no  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  but  the  fluid  assumes  a  green  even  more  beautiful  than 
in  a  stronger  solution.     The  test  succeeds  with  a  solution  containing 

1  Fluckiger  in  Ncucs  Jahrl.  filr  Pkarm.  xxxv.  (1871)  291 ;  Wiggers  and  HaseiMiu»» 
Jahresbericht  for  1872.  132. 
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1I7  one  part  of  quinine  in  5000 ;  and  in  a  solution  containing  not 
iore  than  ^^j^i^  of  quinine,  if  bromine  is  used  instead  of  chlorine.^ 

The  bitter  taste  of  quinine  is  not  appreciable  in  solutions  containing 
flB  than  one  part  in  100,000.  The  blue  fluorescence  displayed  by  a 
dntion  of  quinine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  observable  in  solutions 
SDtaining  much  less  than  one  part  in  200,000  of  water ;  yet  it  is  not 
QMoent  in  very  strong  solutions. 

Besides  the  commAm  medicinal  sulphate,  2  C**H"N»0*+ SH»0*+  8H*0, 
unine  forms  two  other  crystallizable  sulphates,  namely,  the  so-called 
aOral  or  solvble  sulphate  of  pharmacy,  C'^BP^N'O*  +  SH^O*  +  7ffO, 
ad  a  third  having  the  composition,  C^^H'^N'O"  +  2  Sff  0*  +  7ff  0. 

Herapath  showed  in  1852  that  quinine  forms  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
odine  a  peculiar  compound,  lodo-sulphate  of  Quinine,  having  the  com- 
writion  4  (C*H**N'0*)  +  3  (H«SO*)  +  61  +  3  ffO.  As  this  substance 
maesses  optical  properties  analogous  to  those  of  tourmaline,  it  was 
called  by  Haidinger,  Herapathiie,  It  may  be  easily  obtained  by  dis- 
lolving  sulphate  of  quinine  in  10  parts  of  weak  spirit  of  wine  con- 
baimng  5  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine  until  a  black  precipitate  is  no  longer  formed.  This  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  alcohol ;  then  dissolved  in  boiling 
HBiit  of  wine  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  The  tabular  crystals  thus 
iMuned,  are  extremely  remarkable  on  account  of  their  dichroism  and 
polarizing  power,  as  well  as  for  their  sparing  solubility,  since  they  require 
1000  parts  of  boiling  water  for  solution;  the  latter  property  may  be 
utilized  for  separating  quinine  from  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids  and 
Bstimating  its  quantity. 

2.  Quinidine  {Ccmquinine  of  Hesse) — forms  crystals  having  the  com- 
position, C*»H^N»0'  +  2H«0;  the  anhydrous  alkaloid  melts  at  168°  C, 
uid  requires  about  30  parts  of  ether  for  solution.  Its  solutions  are 
toongly  dextrogyre;  it  agrees  with  quinine  as  regards  bitterness, 
Inorescence  and  the  thalleioquin  test,  and  forms  a  neutral  and  an  acid 
mlphate.  The  most  striking  character  of  quinidine  is  afiforded  by  its 
lydriodate,  the  crystals  of  which  require  for  solution  at  15°  C,  1250 
iita  of  water  or  110  parts  of  alcohol  sp.  gr.  -834.  Quinidine  may 
bnefore  be  separated  from  the  other  alkaloids  of  bark,  by  a  solution  of 
)dide  of  potassium  which  will  precipitate  the  hydriodate.  According 
)  Hesse  (1873),  quinidine  is  further  characterized  by  the  fact  that  its 
ilphate  is  soluble  in  20  parts  of  chloroform  at  15°  C,  the  sulphates  of 
le  other  cinchona-alkaloids  being  far  less  soluble  in  that  liquid.  The 
)nmion  medicinal  sulphate  of  quinine,  e.g,,  requires  for  solution  1000 
ttts  of  chloroform. 

3.  Cinchonine, — Tliis  alkaloid  forms  crystals  which  are  always 
ihydrous ;  they  fuse  at  257°  C,  and  require  about  400  parts  of  ether 
id  120  of  spirit  of  wine  for  solution.  Cinchonine  further  dififers  from 
linine  by  its  dextrogyre  power,  its  want  of  fluorescence,  and  its  non- 
isceptibility  to  the  thalleioquin  test.  Its  hydriodate  is  readily  soluble 
t  water,  and  still  more  so  in  alcohol  whether  dilute  or  strong. 

4  Cinchonidine — forms  anhydrous  crystals  melting  at  206°  C,  soluble 
i  76  parts  of  ether,  or  20  of  spirit  of  wine,  then  afi*ording  levogyre 

*  Pharm.  Joum,,  May  11,  1872.  901. 
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liquids,  devoid  of  fluorescence/  and  not  acquiring  a  green  colour  (thallew- 
quin)  by  means  of  chlorine  water  and  ammonia.  Hydrochlorate  A 
cinchonidine  forms  pyramidal  crystals  of  the  monoclinic  system,  vqi 
different  from  the  hydrochlorates  of  the  allied  alkaloids. 

5.  Quinaviine. — The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  fuse  at  172'*C.,andfoim 
at  a  temp,  of  20°,  with  32  parts  of  ether  or  100  parts  of  spirit  of  viae^ 
a  dextrogyre  solution.  Quinamine  is  even  to  some  extent  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  abundantly  in  boiling  ether,  benzol,  or  petroleum 
ether.  The  solutions  of  quinamine  do  not  stand  the  tfaalleioquin  test^ 
nor  do  they  display  fluorescence ;  in  acid  solution,  the  alkaloid  is  liaUe 
to  be  transformed  into  an  amorphous  state.  Quinamine  moistened  wift 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  assumes  like  paytine,  a  yellow  coloratioo.  Ite 
hydriodate  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  very  sparingly  in  coU 
water,  especially  in  presence  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  which  respect  it 
is  allied  to  quinidine  as  well  as  to  paytine. 

The  more  important  properties  of  the  Cinchona-alkaloids  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : — 

a.  HydraUd  crystals  are  formcd^by    .     ...     Quinino,  Quinidine,  (Paytine). 

No  hydrcUcd  crystals  by Cinchonine,  Cinclionidine,  Quinamiiie. 

b    Ahundaiilbi  soluble  in  ether  }  Quinine,  Quinidine,  Quinamine,  (Paytine), 

D.  Atmnaamy  soluble  in  etiier     .     .     .     .  j     ^^  ^^^  amorphous  alkaloida 

Sparingly  soluble  in  ether Cinchonidine. 

Almost  insoluble  in  ether Cinchonine. 

c.  Lcvogrji'c  solutions  afforded  by  ...     .     Quinidine,  Cinchonidine,  (Paytine). 

Dextromire  solutions  bv  \  Cinchonine,  Quinidine,   Quinamine,  and 

vextrogyre  solutions  by |      ^^^  amorphous  alkaloids. 

d.  Thallcioquin  is  formed  by Quinine,  Quinidine,  and  also  by  QuiniciiK. 

ThaUoioquin  cannot  be  obtained  from     .  j  ^  from  CtoihS^*""*'  *'*"*°^'' "" 

e.  Fluorescence  is  displayed  by  solutions  of    Quinine,  Quinidine. 

No  fluorescence  in  solutions  of  pure  .     .     Cinchonine,  Cinchonidine,  Quinamine. 

Proportion  of  Alkaloids  in  Cinchona  Barks — This  is  liable  to 
very  great  variation.  We  know  from  the  experiments  of  Hesse  (1871), 
that  the  bark  of  C,  pnhescens  Vahl  is  sometimes  devoid  of  alkaloid* 
Similar  observations  made  near  Bogota  upon  C.  Pitayensis  Wedd,  C. 
corymhosa  Karst.,  and  C.  lancifolia  Mutis,  are  due  to  Karsten.  He  ascer- 
tained ^  that  barks  of  one  district  were  sometimes  devoid  of  quinine, 
while  those  of  the  same  species  from  a  neighbouring  locality^  yielded 
3 J  to  4J  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Another  striking  example  is  furnished  by  De  Vry  ^  in  his  examination 
of  quills  of  C,  officinalis  grown  at  Ootacamund,  which  he  found  to  vary ' 
in  percentage  of  alkaloids,  from  11-96  (of  which  9*1  per  cent  was 
quinine)  down  to  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Among  the  innumerable  published  analyses  of  cinchona  bark,  there 
are  a  great  number  showing  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  useful 
principles,  of  which  quinine,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  is  not  seldom 
altogether  wanting.     The  highest  yield   on  the   other  hand  hitherto 

^  Do  Vry  maintains  that  cinchonidine  is  '  Die  mcd,  ChinarbuUn  Neu-Granadah 

not  totally  devoid  of  fluorescence.  17.  20.  39. 

*-'  Bcriditc  dcr  JJcutsclicn  chan,  Ocscllsch.,  *  Plutnn,  Joum,  Sept  6,  1878. 181* 
Berlin,  1871.  818. 
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olxerved,  was  obtained  by  Broughton^  from  a  bark  grown  at  Ootacamund. 
TUlk  bark  afforded  not  less  than  13j^  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  among  which 
quinine  was  predominant. 

The  few  facts  just  mentioned,  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  even 
afproximately  any  constant  percentage  of  alkaloids  in  any  given  bark. 
"We  may  however  say  that  good  Flat  Calisaya  Bark,  as  offered  in  the 
drag  trade  for  pharmaceutic^  preparations,  contains  at  least  5  to  6  per 
csDt  of  quinine. 

As  to  Oi'cvm  or  Loxa  Bark,  the  Cortex  Cinchonce  pallida  of  pharmacy, 
its  merits  are  to  say  the  least  very  uncertain.  On  'its  first  introduction 
in  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  trunks  and  large 
Innches  of  full-grown  trees,  it  was  doubtless  an  excellent  medicintd 
Imk;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  much  of  that  now  found  in 
etmimerce,  which  is  to  a  large  extent  collected  from  very  young  wood.^ 
Some  of  the  Crown  Bark  produced  in  India  is  however  ol"  extraordinary 
excellence,  as  shown  by  the  recent  experiments  of  De  Vry.^ 

As  to  Bed  Bark,  the  thick  flat  sort  contains  only  3  to  4  per  cent, 
of  alkaloids,  but  a  large  amount  of  colouring  matter.  The  quill  Ked 
laA  of  the  Indian  plantations  is  a  much  better  drug,  some  of  it 
yielding  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  more  than  a  third  of  which  is 
quinine  and  a  fourth  cinchonidine,  the  remainder  being  cinchonine  and 
qoinidme. 

The  variation  in  the  amount  of  alkaloids  i-elates  not  merely  to  their 
total  percentage,  but  also  to  the  proportion  which  one  bears  to  another, 
t^oinine  and  cinchonine  are  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence ;  cinchoni- 
ne is  less  usual,  while  quinidine  is  still  less  frequently  met  with  and 
uerer  in  large  amount.  The  experiments  performed  in  India*  have 
ilieady  shown,  that  external  influences  contribute  in  an  important 
manner  to  the  formation  of  this  or  that  alkaloid ;  and  it  may  even  be 
koped  that  the  cultivators  of  cinchona  will  discover  methods  of  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  quinine  and  of  reducing,  if  not  of  excluding, 
that  of  the  less  valuable  alkaloids. 

Acid  principles  of  Cinchona  Barks — Count  Claude  de  la  Garaye  ^ 
observed  (1746)  a  crystalline  salt  deposited  in  extract  of  cinchona  bark, 
which  salt  was  known  for  some  time  in  France  as  Sel  essenticl  de  la 
Quraye.  Hermbstadt  at  Berlin  (1785)  showed  it  to  be  a  salt  of  calcium, 
flie  peculiarity  of  whose  acid  was  pointed  out  in  1790  by  C.  A.  Hoffmann,** 
an  apothecary  of  Leer  in  Hanover,  who  termed  it  Chinasdurc,  The 
composition  of  this  substance,  which  is  the  Kinic  Acid  of  English 
chemists,  was  ascertained  by  Liebig  to  be  C^H^^O^  The  acid  forms 
large  tabular  crystals,  fusible  at  161*"  C,  of  a  strong  and  pure  acid  taste, 
aoluble  in  two  parts  of  water,  also  in  spirit  of  wine,  but  hardly  in  ether. 
The  solutions  are  levogyre.  Kinic  acid  appears  to  be  present  in  every 
species,  and  also  to  occur  in  barks  of  allied  genera ;  and  in  fact  to  be 
<rf  somewhat  wide  distribution  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.^  By  heating 
it  or  a  kinate,  interesting  derivatives  are  obtained ;  thus,  by  means  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  we  get  yellow  crystals  of  Ki/noiie 

^  Blue   Book  — "JS^   IiuUa  Chinchona  '  Pltann.  Journ.  Sej)!.  6,  1873.  184. 

Ka<*  1870.  282  ;  Yearbook  of  Pharmaaj,  <  Blue  Book,  1870.  116. 188.  205. 

1871.  85.  '  ChimU  hydraulique,  Paris,  1746.  114. 

J  See  Howard's  analyses  and  observations,  •  Crell's  Chan.  Annaleriy  1T90,\\.?»\\-^\1 . 

Pharrn,  Jaum.  xir.  (1855)  61-6S.  ^  Gmelin,  C/i«mi«tnj,  xvi.  V\^^Al>\  ^^*L- 
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or  Quinone,  C^H*0*, — a  reaction  which  may  be  used  for  ascerteimng  ^ 
presence  of  kinic  acid.  Kinic  acid  is  devoid  of  any  noteworthy  physia- 
logical  action. 

CinchO'tannic  Acid — is  precipitated  from  a  decoction  of  bark  by  acetate 
of  lead,  after  the  decoction  has  been  freed  from  cinchona-red  by  means  of 
magnesia.  The  cincho-tannate  of  lead  decomposed  by  suJphnietied 
hydrogen,  and  the  solution  cautiously  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  ibe 
acid  as  an  amorphous,  hygroscopic  substance,  readily  soluble  in  waten^ 
alcohol,  or  ether.  The  solutions,  especially  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  are 
quickly  decomposed,  a  red  flocculent  matter,  Cinchona-red,  being  po- 
duced.  Solutions  of  cincho- tannic  acid  assume  a  greenish  colour  on 
addition  of  a  ferric  salt  By  destructive  distillation,  cincho-tannic  aeid 
affords  pyrocatechin. 

Quinovic  (or  Chinovic)  Add,  C**H^O*,  crystallizes  in  hexag(Hud 
scales  which  are  tasteless,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  more  readily 
in  boiling  alcohol,  but  not  dissolved  by  water,  ether,  or  chlorofonn.  It 
occurs  in  cinchona  barks,*  and  has  been  met  with  by  Bembold  (1868)  in 
the.  rhizome  of  Potcntilla  Tormentilla  SibtL 

Other  Constituents  of  Cinchona  Barks — Quinovic  acid  is  accom- 
panied by  Quinovin  (or  Chinovin),  C^H^O®,  an  amorphous  bitter  sub- 
stance, first  obtained  (1821)  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  under  the  name 
of  Kinic  Acid,  from  Chi7ia  nova^  in  which  it  occurs  combined  with  lime, 
Quinovin  in  alcoholic  solution,  was  shown  in  1859  by  fflasiwetz,  to  be 
resolved  by  means  of  hydrochloric  gas  into  quinovic  acid,  C^H*0*,  and 
an  uncrystaUizable  sugar,  Mannitan,  C^H^^O^,  with  subtraction  of  HTO. 
The  formation  of  quinovic  acid  takes  place  more  easily,  if  quinovin  is 
placed  in  contact  with  sodium  amalgam  and  spirit  of  wine,  when  after 
12  hours,  mannitan  and  quinovate  of  sodium  are  formed  (Eochleder,  1867). 

Quinovin,  although  an  indifferent  substance,  may  be  removed  firon 
cinchona  barks  by  weak  caustic  soda,  from  which  it  is  precipitable  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  quinovic  acid  and  cinchona-red.  Milk 
of  lime  then  dissolves  quinovin  and  quinovic  acid,  but  not  the  red 
substance.  Quinovic  acid  and  quinovin  again  precipitated  by  an  acid, 
may  be  separated  by  chloroform  in  which  the  latter  only  is  soluble. 

QuinoviD  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  more  abundantly  in  spirit  of 
wine ;  its  solutions,  as  well  as  those  of  quinovic  acid,  are  dextrogyre. 
Quinovin  seems  to  be  a  constant  constituent  of  almost  every  part  of  the 
cinchonas  and  the  allied  Cinchonew,  although  the  amount  of  it  in  barks 
does  not  apparently  exceed  2  per  cent.  It  is  accompanied  by  quinovic 
acid:  both  substances  are  stated  to  have  tonic  properties. 

Cinchona-red,  an  amorphous  substance  to  which  the  red  hue  of 
cinchona  barks  is  due,  is  produced  as  shown  by  Eembold  (1867),  when 
cincho-tannic  acid  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sugar  beiug 
formed  at  the  same  time.  By  fusing  cinchona-red  with  potash,  pioto- 
catechuic  acid,  C^H^O*,  is  produced.  Cinchona-red  is  sparingly  soluUe 
in  alcohol,  abundantly  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  neither  in  water  nor  in 
ether.  Thick  Eed  Bark  in  which  it  is  abundant,  affords  it  to  the  extent 
of  over  10  per  cent. 

The  Cinchona  barks  yield  but  a  scanty  percentage  of  ash,  not 

^  The  bark  of  £uena  magnifolia  Wedd.,      used  to  appear  occasionaUy  in  the  London 
a  tree  with  fragrant  flowers  and  magni&cent      market. 
foliage,   yieldiDg  a  worthless  baik  wMcb. 
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3  per  cent.,  a  fact  well  according  with  the  small  amount  they 
oxalate  of  calcium. 

ation  of  the  Alkaloids  in  Cinchona  Bark — The  microscope 
3  us,  as  already  shown,  to  ascertain  whether  a  given  bark  is 
)m  Cinchona,  but  it  can  furnish  no  exact  information  as  to  the 
le  of  such  bark  as  a  drug. 

ere  is  a  very  simple  test  by  which  the  presence  of  a  cinchona- 
lay  be  demonstrated.  These  alkaloids  heated  in  a  glass  tube 
sence  of  a  volatile  acid  or  of  substances  capable  of  producing; 

acid,  evolve  heavy  vapours  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour, 
k,  even  the  smallest  fragment,  containing  traces  of  a  cinchona- 
Sbrds  these  red  vapours,  as  was  shown  in  1858  by  Grahe  of 
)n  the  other  hand  the  reaction  fails  with  all  other  barks,  and 
true  cinchona  barks  which  are  destitute  of  alkaloid. 
»  ascertain  the  real  value  of  a  cinchona  bark,  a  quantitative 

of  the  alkaloids  is  necessary.  A  good  process  for  this  opera- 
lately  been  given  by  De  Vry.^  It  is  as  follows : — Mix  20 
)f  powdered  bark,  dned  at  100'' C,  with  milk  of  lime  (5  grm. 
le  to  50  grm.  water),  iiry  the  mixture  slowly,  and  then  boil  it 
3ubic  centimetres  of  strong  alcohoL  Pour  the  liquid  on  to  a 
r,  and  afterwards  the  residual  bark  and  lime  mixed  with  100 
nore  alcohol.   Wash  the  powder  on  the  filter  with  100  cub.  cent.. 

From  the  mixed  liquids,  now  nearly  400  cub.  cent.,  separate- 
,te  of  calcium  by  a  few  drops  of  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Filter, 
the  spirit  and  pour  into  a  capsule  the  residual  liquid, — to  which 
stilled  spirit  and  the  water  with  which  the  distilling  apparatus 
rinsed  out.  Let  the  capsule  be  now  heated  on  a  water-bath 
ae  spirit  shall  have  been  expelled ;  and  let  the  remaining  liquor 
tains  all  the  alkaloids  in  the  form  of  acid  sulphates,  be  filtered. 

remain  on  the  filter  quinovic  acid  and  fatty  substances,  which 
ashed  with  slightly  acidulated  water.  The  filtrate  and  washings 
)  about  50  cub.  cent,  should  be  treated  while  still  warm  with 
da  in  slight  excess.^  The  precipitate  should  be  washed  with 
jst  quantity  Of  water,  pressed  between  folds  of  blotting  paper, 
herefrom  and  dried.  The  weight  multiplied  by  5  will  indicate 
itage  of  mixed  alkaloids  in  the  bark. 

•arate  the  alkaloids  from  each  other,  treat  the  powdered  mass 
imes  its  weight  of  ether.  This  will  resolve  it  into  two  portions^ 
luhle  in  ether ^  (b)  soluble  in  ether. 

his  should  be  converted  into  neutral  sulphates,  and  to  the 
aere  should  be  added  iodide  of  potassium,  which  will  separate 
After  removal  of  the  latter  (if  present),  add  solution  of  tar- 
otassium  and  sodium,  which  will  throw  down  in  a  crystalline 
rate  of  cinchonidine ;  from  the  mother-liqnor,  cinclwnine  may 
tated  by  caustic  soda. 

he  ether  having  been  evaporated,  the  residue  is  to  be  dissolved 
les  its  weight  of  weak  spirit  of  wine  (0'915)  at  15°  C,  to  which 

J&arn.y  Sept.  27,  1878.  241.  precipitate  the  latter  with  a  good  excess  of 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  caustic  lye,  decanting  it  off  from  the  pred- 
ate may  contain  a  little  quinovic  pitate,  and^  then  add  water  to  the  latter 
Hied  substance,  accompanying  before  throwing  it  on  to  a  fllteT. 
^     To  get  rid  of  this,  he  would 
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dilate  sulphuric  acid  (t^  of  the  volume'  of  the  spirit)  has  been  added. 
The  solution  should  be  filtered,  gently  warmed,  and  tincture  of  iodine 
added  so  long  as  herapathite  (p.  323)  is  formed.  Of  this  compound, 
100  part3  dried  at  100°  C,  contain  56*5  parts  of  Quinine. 

After  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  alcohol  should  now 
be  evaporated  from  the  fluid  from  which  the  crystals  of  herapathite  have 
been  removed,  and  caustic  lye  added,  by  which  the  amorphous  alkaloids 
will  be  precipitated,  including  quinamine  if  present. 

Uses — Cinchona  bark  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  most  valuable 
remedy  in  fevers.  But  the  uncertainty  of  its  composition  and  its  in- 
convenient bidk  render  it  a  far  less  eligible  form  of  medicine  than  the 
alkaloids  themselves.  It  is  nevertheless  much  used  as  a  general  tonic 
in  various  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

As  to  the  alkaloids,  the  only  one  which  is  in  general  use  is  quiniu. 
The  neglect  of  the  others  is  a  regrettable  waste,  which  the  result  of  recent 
investigations  ought  to  obviate.  In  the  year  1866,  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment appointed  a  Medical  Commission  to  test  the  respective  efiBcacy  in 
the  treatment  of  fever,  of  Quinine,  Quinidine,  Cinchonine  and  Cin- 
chonidine.  Of  the  sulphates  of  these  alkaloids,  a  due  supply,  specially 
prepared  under  Mr.  Howard's  superintendence,  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Commission.  From  the  report^  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  cases  of  paroxysmal  malarious  fevers  treated,  was  2472, — ^namely 
846  with  Quinine,  664  with  Quinidine,  569  with  Cinchonine,  and  403 
with  Cinchonidine.  Of  these  2472  cases,  2445  were  cured,  and  27  failed 
The  difiference  in  remedial  value  of  the  four  alkaloids,  as  deduced  from 
these  experiments,  may  be  thus  stated : — 

Quinidine — ratio  of  failure  per  1000  cases  treated    6 
Quinine  „  „  „  7 

Cinchonidine       „  ,,  ,,  10 

Cinchonine  ,,  ,,  ,,  23 

The  Indian  Government,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Howard,  has  officially  advised  (Dec.  16, 1873)  the  more  free  use  in  India 
of  cinchona  alkaloids  other  than  quinine,  and  especially  of  sulphate  of 
cincJumidine,  which  is  procurable  in  abundance  from  Eed  Bark.*  Qui- 
nidine on  the  other  hand,  which  has  proved  the  most  valuable  of  all,  is 
only  obtainable  from  a  few  barks  and  in  very  limited  amount 

Adulteration — There  is  not  now  any  frequent  importation  o{  spurious 
cinchona  barks,  but  the  substitution  of  bad  varieties  for  good  is  sufficiently 
common.  To  discriminate  these  in  a  positive  manner  by  ascertaining 
the  percentage  of  quinine,  which  is  the  chief  criterion  of  value,  recoune 
must  be  had  to  chemical  analysis,  a  method  of  performing  which  has 
been  described. 

Modem  Works  relating  to  Cinchona. 

The  following  enumeration  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  sake  of  those 
desiring  more  ample  information  than  is  contained  in  the  forcing 
pages,  but  it  has  no  pretension  to  be  a  complete  list  of  all  publications 
that  have  lately  appeared  on  the  subject. 

'  Blue  Book— East  India  Chinchmia  CuU  '  We  hear  (April  1874)  that  the  Govern- 

tiwUum,  1870.    pp.    156-172.— Tlie  report      ment  has  lately  purcha-sed  by  tender  be- 
contains  very    interesting    and    impoi-tant      tweon  300  and  400  lb.  of  cinchonidine. 
medical  details.     See  also  DougaU  in  JSdinb. 
Med.  /oum.  a%^t  1%U, 
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Berg  (Otto),  Chinarinden  der  pharmakognostiscJim  Sammlung  zu  Berlin, 
Berlin,  1865,  4**.  48  pages  and  10  plates  showing  the  microscopic 
stmctuie  of  barks. 
Bergen  (Heinrich  von).  Monographic  der  China,  Hamburg,  1826,  4"*. 
348  pages  and  7  coloured  plates  representing  the  following  barks : — 
China  rubra,  Huanuco,  Calisaya,  flava,  Huamalies,  Loxa,  Jaen.  An 
exhaustive  work  for  its  period  in  every  direction. 
Blue-books — East  India  (Chinchona  Plant) .    Folio. 

a.  Gopy  of  Correspondence  relating  to  the  introduction  of  tJie  Chinclwna 

Plant  into  India,  and  to  proceedings  connected  with  its  cultivation, 
from  March  1852  to  March  1863.     Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  20  March,  1863.     272  pages. 
Contains   correspondence  of  Eoyle,  Markham,  Spruce,  Pritchett, 
Cross,  Mclvor,  Anderson  and  others,  illustrated  by  5  maps. 

b.  Copy   of  further   Correspondence    relating  to  the  introduction  of 

the    Chincluma  Plant  into  India,  and  to  proceedings  connected 
with  its  cultivation,  from  April  1863  to  April  1866.     Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  18  June,  1866.    379 
pages. 
Contains  Monthly  Beports  of  the  plantations  on  the  Neilgherry 
Hills ;  Annual  Reports  for  1863-64,  1864-65,  with  details  of  method 
of  propagation  and  cultivation,  barking,  mossing,  attacks  of  insects, 
illustrated  by  woodcuts  and  4  plates ;   report  of  Cross's  journey  to 
Htayo,  with  map ;  Cinchona  cultivation  in  Wynaad,  Coorg,  the  Pulney 
Hills  and  Travancore,  with  map  ;  in  British   Sikkim,  the  Kangra 
Valley  (Punjab),  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  Ceylon. 
c.  Copy  of  ail  Correspwidence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  the  Governor-General,  and  the  Governors  of  Madras  and 
Bomiay,  relating  to  tJie  cultivation  of  Chinchona  Plants,  from 
April  1866  to  April  1870.     Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  9  August,  1870. 
Contains  reports  on  the  Neilgherry  and  other  plantations,  with 
map ;  appointment  of  Mr.  Broughton  as  analytical  chemist,  his  reports 
and  analyses ;  reports  on  the  relative  efficacy  of  the  several  cinchona 
alkaloids,  on  cinchona  cultivation  at  Darjiling  and  in  British  Burma. 
Delondre   (Augustin  Pierre)    et  Bouchardat  (ApoUinaire),    Quinologie. 
Paris,  1854,  4^  48  pages,  and  23  good  coloured  plates  exhibiting  all 
the  barks  then  met  with  in  commerce. 
Gorkom  (K.  W.  van).  Die  Chinacultur  avf  Java,     Leipzig,  1869,  61 

pages.    An  account  of  the  management  of  the  Dutch  plantations. 
Howard  (John  Eliot),  Illustrations  of  tJie  Ntceva  Quinologia  of  Pavon. 
London,  1862,  folio,  163  pages  and  30  beautiful  coloured  plates. — 
Figures  of  Cinchona  mostly  taken  from  Pavon's  specimens  in  the 
herbarium  of  Madrid,  and  3  plates  representing  the  structure  of 
several  barks: 
Howard  (John  Eliot),  Quinology  of  the  East  Indian  Plantations,   London, 
1869,  folio  X.  and  43  pages,  with  3  coloured  plates  exhibiting  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  barks  of  cultivated  Cinclioncc, 
Karsten  (Hermann),   Die   mcdicinischen  Chinarinden  Neu-Oranada' s. 
Berlin,  1858, 8^  71  pages,  and  2  plates  showing  microscopic  structure 
of  a  few  barks.     An  English  translation  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Markham,  has  been  printed  by  ttie  ludi^^  0^^^,\m^Kt 
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the  title  of  Notes  on  the  Medicinal  Cinckona  Barks  of  New  Oranada^^^ 
"by  H.  Karsten,  1861.    The  plates  have  not  been  reproduced. 

Karsten  (Hermann),  Florae  Columbian  ierranimqiLe  adjacentium  spedmina  ^^^* 
selecta.  Berolini,  1858,  folio.  Beautiful  coloured  figures  of  various  -^ 
plants  including  Cinchona,  under  which  name  are  several  species  -^ 
usually  referred  to  other  genera.  Only  the  first  3  parts  have  been  ^ 
published. 

Markham  (Clements  Eobert),  The  Chinchona  Species  of  New  Oranada,  ,^ 
containing  the  botanical  descriptions  of  the  species  examined  hy 
Drs,  Mutis  and  Karsten;  with  some  account  of  those  botanists,  and 
of  the  results  of  their  labours,  London,  1867,  8**.  139  pages  and 
5  plates.  The  plates  are  not  coloured,  yet  are  good  reduced  copies  of 
those  contained  in  Karsten's  Fierce  Golumhice;  they  represent  the 
following: — Cinchona  cort/mbosa,  G.  Triance,  G,  lancifolia,  C.  cordi- 
folia,  G,  Tticujensis, 

Miquel  (Friedrich  Anton  Wilhelm),  De  Ginchonm  speeiebus  quibusdam^ 
adjectis  iis  qua^  in  Java  cohmtur,     Gommentatio  ex  Annalihus  MuseC 
Botanid    L'iUjfduno-Batam   cxscripta.     Amstelodami,    1869,  4^ 
pages. 

Phoebus  (Philipp),  Die  Ddondre-Bouchardat'schen  China-Rinden.     Gies 
sen,  1864,  8°.  75  pages  and  a  table.     The  author  gives  a  descriptio: 

without  figures,  of  the  microscopic  structui-e  of  the  type-specimens; ts 

figured  in  Delondre  and  BouchardaVs  Quinologie, 

Planchon  (Gustave),  Dcs  Quinquinas,  Paris  et  Montpellier,  1864,  8"^™"  '. 
150  pages.  A  description  of  the  cinchonas  and  their  barks. 
English  translation  has  been  issued  under  the  superintendence  of 
Markham  by  the  India  Office,  under  the  title  of  Peruvian  Barks  h  v 
Ghistave  Planchon,  London,  printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  18^*       ^ 


Soubeiran  (J.  L^on)  et  Delondre  (Augustin),  De  rintroductian  et  c^^e 
racclimatation  des  Ginchonas  dans  les  Indes  nSerlandaises  et  dans 
Indes  britanniqucs,     Paris,  1868,  8^  165  pages. 

Triana  (Jos^),  Nouvelles  Etudes  s^ir  les  Quinquinas,     Paris,  1870,  foli< 
80  pages  and  33  plates.    An  interesting  account  of  the  labours  c^f 
Mutis,  illustrated  by  uncoloured  copies  of  some  of  the 
prepared  by  him  in  illustration  of  his  unpublished  Quinologia 
Bogotd,  especially  of  the   several  varieties  of  Ginehana  lancifolia       ; 
also  an  enumeration  and  short  descriptions  of  all  the  species  o^'  ^ 
Cinchona,  and  of  New  Granadian  plants  (chiefly  Cascarilla)  formerl^J' 
placed  in  that  genus. 

Vogl  (August),   Chinarinden  des    Wiener  Orosshandels  und  dcr  Wiene       ^' 
Sammlungen.     Wien,   1867,   8°.   134  pages,   no    figures.     A  ver^^F 
exhaustive  description  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  bark        ^ 
occurring  in  the  Vienna  market,  or  preserved  in  the  museums  o^^^ 
that  city. 

Weddell  (Hugh  Algernon),  Histoirc  naturelle  des  Quinquinas,  ou  mi 
graphic  du  genre  Cinchona,  suivie  d'une  description  du  genre  Ci^ 
carilla  et  de  quelqucs  autres  plantes  de  la  m4me  tribu,  Paris,  184ff^^^' 
folio,  108  pages,  33  plates,  and  map.  Excellent  uncoloured  figure^s^^"^ 
of  Cinchona  and  some  allied  genera,  and  beautiful  coloured  drawing^^^S^ 
of  the  officinal  barks.  Plate  I.  exliibits  the  anatomical  structure  cf^:^^'^  ^ 
the  plant ;  Plate  II.  that  of  the  bark. 

Weddell  (Hugh  Algernon),  Noie^  sxhr  les  QuiuquiuoA,  extrott  des 
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des  Sciences  naturelles,  5®  s^rie,  tomes  xi.  et  xii.  Paris,  1870,  8**. 
75  pages.  A  systematic  arrangement  of  the  genus  Cinchona,  and 
description  of  its  (33)  species,  accompanied  by  useful  remarks  on  their 
barks.  An  English  translation  has  been  printed  by  the  India  Office 
with  the  title — Notes  on  the  QuiTiquinas  hy  H.  A,  Weddell,  London, 
1871,  8°.  64  pages.  A  German  edition  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Fluckiger  has 
also  appeared  under  the  title  Uehersicht  der  Cinchonen  von  H.  A, 
Wedddl.  Schafifhausen  and  Berlin,  1871,  8^  43  pages,  with  additions 
and  indexes. 


RADIX    IPECACUANHA. 

Ipecacuanha  Soot,  Ipecacnan;   F.  Racine  d'Ipicacuanha  annelee; 

G.  JBrechvmrzeL 

Botanical  Origin — Cephaelis  Ipecaciianha  A.  Eichard — This  is  a 
ludl  shrub,  8  to  16  inches  high,  with  an  ascending,  afterwards  erect, 
xnple  stem,  and  somewhat  creeping  root,  growing  socially  in  moist  and 
iady  forests  of  South  America,  lying  between  8''  and  22°  S.  lat, 
rpecially  in  the  Brazilian  provinces  of  Par4,  MaranhSo,  Pemam- 
t^co,  Baliia,  Espiritu  Santo,  Minas,  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  SSo  Paulo, 
^'ithin  the  last  half  century,  it  has  been  discovered  in  the  vast  interior 
tovince  of  Matto  Grosso,  chiefly  in  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the 
sdley  of  the  Eio  Paraguay.  From  information  given  to  Weddell,^  it 
ould  seem  probable  that  the  plant  extends  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
razil  to  the  Bolivian  province  of  Chiquitos. 

The  root  which  is  brought  into  commerce,  is  furnished  chiefly  by  the 
^on  lying  between  the  towns  of  CuyabA,  Villa  Bella,  Villa  Maria,  and 
damantina  in  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso ;  but  to  some  extent  also 
Y  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  German  colony  of  Phila- 
elphia  on  the  Eio  Todos  os  Santos,  a  tributary  of  the  Mucury,  north  of 
io  de  Janeiro. 

Prof.  Balfour  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
ropagation  of  ipecacuanha,  finds  that  the  plant  exists  imder  two 
arieties  of  which  he  has  published  figures ;  *  they  may  be  thus  dis- 
[nguished : — 

a.  Stem  woody,  leaves  of  firm  texture,  elliptic  or  oval,  wavy  at  the 
edges,  with  but  few  hairs  on  surface  and  margin.  Long  in  cultivation : 
origin  unknown. 

b.  Stem  herbaceous,  leaves  less  firm  in  texture,  more  hairy  on 
margin,  not  wavy.     Grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

The  plant  cultivated  in  India  seems  disposed  to  run  into  several 
^eties,  but  according  to  the  experience  gained  in  Edinburgh,  the 
liversity  of  form  apparent  in  young  plants,  tends  to  disappear 
vith  age. 

History — In  an  account  of  Brazil  written  by  a  Portuguese  friar, 
who,  it  would  seem,  had  resided  in  that  country  from  about  1570  to 

*  Ann.  (Us  Scieneea  nat.,  Bot.,  xi.  (1849)  *  Trans,    of  Roy.   Soc.   of  EdixJi.  \xsr^ 

198-202.  (1872)  781.  p\aUa  U-^^. 
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1600,  and  published  by  Purchas,^  mention  is  made  of  three  remedies  for 
the  bloody  flux,  one  of  which  is  called  Igpecaya  or  Pigaya ;  the  drag 
here  spoken  of  is  probably  that  under  notice. 

Piso  and  Marcgraf  ^  in  their  scientific  exploration  of  Brazil,  met  with 
ipecacuanha,  of  which  they  described  the  virtues ;  they  also  figured  the 
plant,  noticing  its  existence  under  two  varieties. 

The  introduction  of  the  drug  to  Europe  is  thus  narrated  by  Sprengel,* 
M^rat,*  Virey,  Herzog,^  and  others : — Although  well  known  from  the 
accounts  given  by  Piso  and  Marcgraf  and  in  common  use  in  Brazil,  ipeca- 
cuanha was  not  employed  in  Europe  prior  to  the  year  1672.  At  that  date 
a  physician  named  Legras  brought  from  South  America  a  quantity  of 
the  root  to  Paris,  but  administering  it  in  too  large  doses,  damaged  rather 
than  aided  the  reputation  of  tlie  new  drug.  A  few  years  later,  namely 
in  1686,  a  merchant  of  Paris  named  Grenier  or  Gamier,  became  possessed 
of  150  H>.  of  ipecacuanha,  the  valuable  properties  of  which  in  dysentery 
he  vaunted  to  his  medical  attendant  Afforty,  and  to  Jean-Claude- Adrien 
Helvetius,  pupil  of  the  latter.  Grenier  on  his  convalescence  made  a 
present  of  some  of  the  new  drug  to  AfTorty,  who  attached  to  it  but  little 
importance.  Helvetius  on  the  other  hand  was  induced  to  prescribe  it  in 
cases  of  dysentery,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost  success.  It  is  said 
he  even  caused  placards  to  be  affixed  to  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
announcing  his  successful  treatment  with  the  new  drug,  supplies  of 
which  he  obtained  through  Grenier  from  Spain,  and  sold  as  a  secret 
medicine.  The  fame  of  the  cures  effected  by  Helvetius  reached  the 
French  Court,  and  caused  some  trials  of  the  drug  to  be  made  at  the 
H6tel  Dieu.  These  liaving  been  fully  successful,  Louis  XIV.  accorded 
to  Helvetius  the  sole  right  of  vending  his  remedy.     Subsequently  severaL 


great  personages,  including  the  Dauphin  of  France,  having  experience 
its  benefit,  the  king  consulted  his  physician  D'Aquin  and  his  confessor, 
and  through  them  negotiated  the  purchase  from  Helvetius  of  his  secret, 
for  1000  louis-d'or,  and  made  it  public.     The  right  of  Helvetius  to  this 
payment  was  disputed  in  law  by  Grenier,  but  maintained  by  a  decisia 
of  the  Chatelet  of  Paris. 

The  botanical  source  of  ipecacuanha  was  the  subject  of  much  dispu 
until  finally  settled  by  Gomez,  a  physician  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  wh 
brought  authentic  specimens  from  Brazil  to  Lisbon  in  the  year  1800.* 

Collection  ^ — The  ipecacuanha  plant,  Poaya  of  the  Brazilians,  growi 
in  valleys,  yet  prefers  spots  which  are  rather  too  much  raised  to  be* 
inundated  or  swampy.    Here  it  is  found  under  the  thick  shade  of  ancien 
trees,  growing  mostly  in  clumps.     In  collecting  the  root,  the  poayero,  fa 
so  the  collector  of  jjoaya  is  called,  grasps  in  one  handful  if  lie  can,  al 
the  stems  of  a  clump,  pushing  under  it  obliquely  into  the  soil  a  pointe 
stick  to  whicli  he  gives  a  see-saw  motion.     A  lump  of  earth  inclosin 
the  roots  is  thus  raised ;  and,  if  the  operation  has  been  well  performed 
those  of  the  whole  clump  are  got  up  almost  imbroken.     The  poayen 
shakes  off  adhering  soil,  places  the  roots  in  a  large  bag  which  he  carri 

^  Purchas,  HUPlhjrimat,  Lond.iv.  (1626),  *  Did,  de  Mat.  Mid.  iii.  (1831)  644. 

— a  treatise  of  Brasill,  written  by  a  Por-  '  Dc  Ipccacuaiihd  disscrtatio.  Lips.  1826. 

tUffaU  which  had  long  lived  there,  p.  1811.  «  Trails,  of  Linn.  Soc.  vi.  (1891)  137. 

■  Hitt.  not.  BrcisiL  1648.  Piso  p.    101,  '  Abstracted  from  the  interesting    eye- 

Marqmf  p.  17.  witness  account  of  Weddoll,  i.e. 

*  BiiUnre  dc  la  Midccimy  Paris,  v. 
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with  him,  and  goes  on  to  seek  other  clumps.  A  good  collector  may  thus 
get  as  much  as  30  lb.  of  roota  in  the  day ;  but  generally  a  daily  gatiiering 
does  not  exceed  10  or  12  lb.,  and  there  are  many  who  scarcely  get  6  or 
81b.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  ground  being  lighter,  the  roots  are  removed 
more  easily  than  in  dry  weather.  The  poayeroSy  who  work  in  a  sort  of 
partnership,  assemble  in  the  evening,  unite  their  gatherings,  which 
having  been  weighed,  are  spread  out  to  dry.  Eapid  drying  is  advan- 
tageous :  the  root  is  therefore  exposed  to  sunshine  as  much  as  possible, 
and  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  it  becomes  dry  in  two  or  three  days. 
But  it  has  always  to  be  placed  under  cover  at  night  on  account  of  the 
dew.  When  quite  dry,  it  is  broken  into  fragments,  and  shaken  in  a  sieve 
in  order  to  separate  adherent  sand  and  earth,  and  finally  it  is  packed  in 
bales  for  transport. 

The  harvest  goes  on  all  the  year  round,  but  is  relaxed  a  little  during 
the  rains,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  drying  the  produce.  As  frag- 
nents  of  the  root  grow  most  readily,  complete  extirpation  of  the  plant 
n  any  one  locality  does  not  seem  probable.  The  more  intelligent 
wayeros  of  Matto  Grosso,  are  indeed  wise  enough  intentionally  to  leave 
mall  bits  of  root  in  the  place  whence  a  clump  has  been  dug,  and  even 
o  close  over  the  opening  in  the  soil. 

Cultivation — The  importance  in  India  of  ipecacuanha  as  a  remedy 
br  dysentery,  and  the  increasing  costliness  of  the  drug,^  have  occasioned 
ictive  measures  to  be  taken  for  attempting  its  cultivation  in  that  coun- 
ly.  Though  known  for  several  years  as  a  denizen  of  botanical  gardens, 
ihe  ipecacuanha  plant  has  always  been  rare,  owing  to  its  slow  growth 
ind  the  difficulty  attending  its  propagation. 

It  was  discovered  in  1869  by  M'Jfab,  curator  of  the  Botanical 
Grarden  of  Edinburgh,  that  if  the  annulated  part  of  the  root  of  a 
^wing  ipecacuanha  plant  be  cut  into  short  pieces,  even  only  -^  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  placed  in  suitable  soil,  each  piece  will  throw  out  a  leaf- 
bud  and  become  a  separate  plant.  Lindsay,  a  gardener  of  the  same  esta- 
blishment, further  proved  that  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  is  capable  of 
producing  roots  and  buds,  a  discovery  which  has  been  utilized  in  the 
propagation  of  the  plant  at  the  Eungbi  Cinchona  plantation  in 
Sikkim. 

In  1871,  well-formed  fruits  were  obtained  from  the  ipecacuanha 
plants  growing  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden :  this  was  promoted 
by  artificial  fertilization,  especially  when  the  flowers  of  a  plant  producing 
long  styles,  were  fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  one  having  short  styles, — 
for  Cephaelis  like  Cinchona  has  dimorphic  flowers. 

With  regard  to  the  acclimatization  of  the  plant  in  India,  much  diffi- 
culty has  been  encoimtered,  and  successful  results  are  still  problematical. 
The  first  plant  was  taken  to  Calcutta  by  Dr.  King  in  1866,  and  by  1868 
had  been  increased  to  nine ;  but  in  1870—71,  it  was  reported  that  not- 
withstanding every  care,  the  plants  could  not  be  made  to  thrive.  Three 
plants  which  ^had  been  sent  to  the  Eungbi  plantation  in  1868,  grew 
rather  better;  and  by  adopting  the  method  of  root-propagation,  they 

*  The  following  are  Uio  average  prices  at  which  the  drug  was  purchased  wholesale,  iu 
London  during  three  periods  of  ten  years  each : — 

10  years  ending  1860,  average  price  2s.  9irf.  per  lb. 
10  „  1860,  „  e*.  llirf.    „ 

10  „  1870,  „  8«.  ft\d.      „ 
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were  increased  by  August  1871,  to  300.  Three  consignment's  of  pk&l 
numbering  in  cJl  370,  were  received  from  Scotland  in  1871-72,  besid^^ 
a  smaller  number  from  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew.  From  these  varioija*'^ 
collections,  the  propagation  has  been  so  extensive,  that  on  the  31  MarcS^ 
1873,  there  were  6,719  young  plants  in  Sikkim,  in  addition  to  abor«-^ 
500  in  Calcutta. 

The  ipecacuanha  plant  in  India  has  been  tried  under  a  variety  ip£ 
conditions  as  regards  sun  and  shade,  but  thus  far  with  only  a  mode" 
rate  amount  of  success.  The  best  results  are  those  that  have  beeix 
obtained  at  Eungbi,  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  the  plants,  placedL 
in  glazed  frames,  were  reported  in  May  1873^  as  in  the  most  health/" 
condition.^ 

i 

Description — The  stem  creeps  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  emitting  a  small  number  of  slightly  branching  contorted  roots,  a* 
few  inches  long.     These  roots  when  young  are  very  slender  and  thread- 
like, but  grow  gradually  knotty,  and  become  by  degrees  invested  with  2l, 
very  thick  bark,  transversely  corrugated  or  ringed.    Close  examinatioiL 
of  the  dry  root,  shows  that  the  bark  is  raised  in  narrow  warty  ridges, 
which  sometimes  run  entirely  round  the  root,  sometimes  encircle  onljr 
half  its  circumference.   The  whole  surface  is  moreover,  minutely  wrinkledL 
longitudinally.     The  rings  or  corrugations  of  a  full-sized  root  numbexr 
about  20  in  an  inch ;  not  unfrequently  they  are  deep  enough  to  pene — 
trate  to  the  wood. 

The  root  attains  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  ^  of  an  inch ;  br 
as  imported,  a  large'proportion  of  it  is  much  smaller.    The  woody  cent 
part  is  scarcely  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sub-cylindrical,  sometime^^s 
striated,  and  devoid  of  pith. 

Ipecacuanha  is  of  a  dusky  grey  hue,  occasionally  of  a  dull  ferru- — 
ginous  brown.  The  root  is  hard,  breaks  short  and  granular  (not  fibrous]^  , 
exhibiting  a  resinous,  waxy,  or  farinaceous  interior,  white  or  greyisW-^ 
The  bark,  which  constitutes  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  root,  may 
easily  separated  from  the  less  brittle  wood.  It  has  a  bitterish 
and  faint,  musty  smell ;  when  freshly  dried  it  is  probably  much 
odorous.  The  wood  is  almost  tasteless.  In  the  drug  of  commerce  thi 
roots  are  always  much  broken,  and  there  is  often  a  considerabli 
separation  of  bark  from  wood ;  portions  of  the  non-annulated,  woodjr'^ 
subterraneous  stem  are  always  present. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  imported  into  London,  ^^ 
variety  of  ipecacuanha,  distinguished  as  CarthageTia  or  New  Granado^ 
Ipecacuanha,  and  differing  from  the  Brazilian  drug  chiefly  in  being  o^ 
larger  size.     Tlius,  while  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  annulated  root^ 
of  Brazilian  ipecacuanha  is  about  ^  of  an  inch,  corresponding  roots  of 
the  New  Granada  variety  attain  nearly  ■^,      The  latter  moreover,  hai^ 
a  distinct  radiate  arrangement  of  the  wood,  due  to  a  greater  develope— 
ment  of  the  medullary  rays,  and  is  rather  less  conspicuously  annulated^ 
Lefort  (1869)  has  shown  that  the  New  Granada  drug  is  a  little  less  rich- 
in  emetine  than  the  ipecacuanha  of  Brazil 

Mr.  R.  B.  White,   of  Medellin  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  New" 
Granada,  near  which  place  the  drug  has  been  collected,  has  been  good 

^  Annual  Iteport  of  the  Royal  Botanical      which  we  have  abstracted  many  of  the  fore^ 
OanUfts,    Calcutta,    Zl    May,    1873— from      gomgT^wtvcv]^»s^ 
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ough  to  send  us  herbarium  specimens  of  the  plant  with  roots  attached ; 
By  agree  entirely  with  Cephaelis  Ipecacicanhcu 

Microscopic  Structure — The  root  is  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
own  cork  cells ;  the  interior  cortical  tissue  is  made  up  of  a  uniform 
irenchyme,  in  which  medullary  rays  cannot  be  distinguished.  In  the 
oody  colimm  they  are  obvious ;  the  prevailing  tissue  consists  of  short 
tted  vessels.  The  cortical  parenchyme  and  the  medullary  rays  are 
aded  with  small  starch  granules.  Some  cells  of  the  interior  part  of 
e  bark,  contain  however  only  bundles  of  acicular  crystals  of  oxalate 

calcium. 

Chemical  Composition — The  peculiar  principles  of  ipecacuanha 
e  JSmetine  and  Ipecacuanhic  Acid,  together  with  a  minute  proportion  of 
foetid  volatile  oil.  The  activity  of  Qie  drug  appears  to  be  due  solely 
the  alkaloid,  which  taken  internally  is  a  potent  emetic. 

Emetine,  discovered  in  1817  by  Pelletier  and  Magendie,  is  a  bitter, 
odorous,  colourless  substance  with  distinct  alkaline  reaction,  amorphous 
>  th^  free  state  as  well  as  in  most  of  its  salts.  Beich  (1863)  alone 
>pears  to  have  obtained  crystals  of  the  hydrochlorate.  The  same 
lemist  found  emetine  not  to  be  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric 
dd  The  root  yields  of  the  alkaloid  less  than  1  per  cent. ;  the  nu- 
erous  higher  estimates  that  have  been  given,  relate  to  impure  emetine, 
'  have  been  arrived  at  by  some  defective  methods  of  analysis.^ 

The  formula  assigned  to  emetine  by  Keich,  C*^H^®N*0^  differs  from 
lat  of  quinine  by  containing  in  addition  3  molecules  of  H^O.  Lefort 
wever  (1869)  gives  the  formula  of  emetine  as  C^H^^N^O^  He  ob- 
ined  the  alkaloid  by  exhausting  with  chloroform,  the  fluid  alcoholic 
[tract  of  the  root,  to  which  some  potash  had  been  added.  Emetine  is 
lundantly  soluble  in  chloroform,  sparingly  in  ether.  It  melts  at  70°  C. 
16  nitrate  of  emetine  is  a  soft  resin- like  mass,  and  requires  no  less  than 
)0  parts  of  water  for  solution  ;  the  tanrate  is  still  less  soluble.  Lefort 
»taiiied  from  the  root,  1*3  per  cent,  of  nitrate  or  1*4  of  tannate. 

The  above  reactions  may  be  easily  shown  thus: — Take  10  gndns  of 
►wdered  ipecacuanha  and  mix  them  with  3  or  4  grains  of  quick-lime 
id  a  few  drops  of  water.  Allow  the  mixture  to  dry,  and  transfer  it 
a  vial  containing  2  fluid  drachms  of  chloroform :  agitate  frequently, 
en  filter  into  a  capsule  containing  a  minute  quantity  of  acetic  acid, 
id  allow  the  chloroform  to  evaporate.  Two  drops  of  water  now  added 
ill  afford  a  nearly  colourless  solution  of  emetine,  which,  placed  in  a 
it>ch-glass,  will  readily  give  the  characteristic  precipitates  upon  addition 
a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  or  of  tannic  acid,  or  of 
solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  iodide  of  potassium. 

If  the  v;ood  separated  as  exactly  as  possible  from  the  bark,  is  used 
id  the  experiment  performed  in  the  same  way,  the  solution  will  reveal 
Jy  traces  of  emetine.  By  addition  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  no  preci- 
tate  is  then  produced,  but  tannic  acid  or  the  potassico-mercuric  iodate 
Tord  a  slight  turbidity.  This  experiment  confirms  the  observation  that 
e  bark  is  the  seat  of  the  alkaloid,  as  might  indeed  be  inferred  from 
e  fact,  that  the  wood  is  nearly  tasteless. 

I  See  the  restdts  obtained  by  Richard  and      chemiiit  in  Proceedings  of  the  British  Phar- 
jrael,  by  Magendie  and  Pelletier,  and  by      maceiUiccU  Conference  for  1869.  37-39. 
;tfield,    as   recorded   by  the    last-named 
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Ipecacwanhic  Add,  regarded  by  Pelletier  as  gallic  acid,  but  recognized 
as  a  peculiar  substance  by  Willigk,^  is  reddish-brown,  amorphous,  bitter, 
and  very  hygroscopic.  It  is  related  to  caffetannic  and  kinic  acids;  Beich 
has  shown  it  to  be  a  glucoside. 

Ipecacuanha  contains  also,  according  to  Beich,  small  proportions  of 
resin,  fat,  albumin,  and  fermentable  and  crystallizable  sugar ;  also  gum 
and  a  large  quantity  of  pectin.  The  bark  yielded  about  30  per  cent, 
and  the  wood  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  starch. 

Commerce — The  imports  of  ipecacuanha  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1870  amounted  to  62,952  lb.,  valued  at  £16,639.2 

Uses — Ipecacuanha  is  given  as  an  emetic,  but  much  more  often  in 
small  doses  as  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic.  In  India  it  has  proved 
of  late  a  most  important  remedy  for  dysentery.  Since  the  year  1858 
when  the  administration  of  ipecacuanha  in  large  (30  grains)  doses  began 
to  be  adopted,  the  mortality  in  the  cases  treated  for  this  complaint  has 
greatly  diminished.^ 

Adulteration  and  Substitutes — It  can  hardly  be  said  that  ipeca- 
cuanha as  at  present  imported  is  ever  adulterated  Although  it  nay 
contain  an  undue  proportion  of  the  woody  stems  of  the  plant,  it  is  not 
fraudulently  admixed  with  other  roots.  But  it  very  often  arrives  much 
deteriorated  by  damp  :  we  have  the  authority  of  an  experienced  druggist 
for  saying  that  at  least  three  packages  out  of  every  four  offered  in  the 
London  drug  sales,  have  either  been  damaged  by  sea-water  or  by  damp 
during  their  transit  to  the  coast. 

Several  roots  have  been  described  as  False  Ipecaciuinha,  but  we  know 
not  one  that  woidd  not  be  readily  distinguished  at  first  sight  by  any 
druggist  of  average  knowledge  and  experience. 

In  Brazil,  the  word  Poaya  is  applied  to  emetic  roots  of  plants  of  at 
least  six  genera,  belonging  to  the  orders  Rubiacecc,  Violariece,  and  Foly- 
galeae;  while  in  the  same  country,  the  name  Ipecacuanha  is  used  for 
various  species  of  lonidium  *  as  well  as  for  Cephaelis, 

Some  pf  these  roots,  wliich  are  occasionally  brought  to  Europe  under 
the  notion  that  they  may  find  a  market,  have  been  described  and  figured 
by  pharmacologists.     We  shall  notice  only  the  following : — 

1.  Large  Striated  Ipecacuanlia. — This  is  the  root  of  Psychotrw 
emetica  Mutis  (JRubiacew),  a  native  of  New  Granada.  It  is  considerably 
stouter  than  true  ipecacuanha,  but  consists  like  the  latter  of  a  woody 
colimin  covered  with  a  thick  brownish  bark.  The  latter  though  marked 
here  and  there  with  constrictions  and  fissures,  is  not  annulated  like 
ipecacuanha,  but  has  very  evident  longitudinal  furrows.  But  its  most 
remarkable  character  is  that  it  remains  soft  and  inoist,  tough  to  tlic  knife, 
even  after  many  years  ;  and  the  cut  surface  has  a  dull  violet  hue.    The 


1  (^melin,  Chemistry,  xv.  (1862)  523. 

^  AnniuU  Statement  of  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  the  U.K.  for  1870. — The  more 
recent  issues  of  this  return  have  been  sim- 
plified to  such  an  extent  that  drugs  are  for 
the  greater  part  included  under  one  head. 

'In  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  death- 
rate  from  dysentery  was  71  X)er  1000  cases 
treated  j  under  the  new  method  of  treat- 
ment,  it  baa  been  redaced  to  13*5.     la 


Bengal,  it  has  fallen  from  88*2  to  28*8  per 
1000.— SuppleineiU  to  Uie  Gazette  of  Indian 
January  23,  1869. 

*  As  lonidium-  Ipecacuanha  Vent,  /• 
Foaya  St.  Hil.,  /.  parciflorum  Vent,  the 
first  of  which  affords  the  Poaya  hranua  or 
White  Ipecacuanha  of  the  Brazilians.— Se^ 
C.  F.  P.  von  Martins,  Specimen  Mai.  Med. 
Bras.  1824;  A.  de  St.  Hihdre,  Fl(»^^ 
usvi^les  des  Brasiliens,  1827-28b 
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k  has  a  sweetish  taste  and  abounds  in  sugar ;  ^  its  decoctio^  is  not 
deied  blue  by  iodine,  nor  is  any  starch  to  be  detected  by  means  of 
microscope.    The  drug  occasionally  appears  in  the  London  market. 

2:  Small  Striated  Ipeca^manha — ^This  drug  in  outward  appearance 
»ly  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  usually  Df  smaller  size, — sometimes 
ch  smaller  and  in  short  pieces  tapering  towards  either  end.  It  also 
ers  in  being  brittle,  abounding  in  starch,  and  having  its  woody  column 
Tided  with  numerous  pores,  easily  visible  under  a  lens.  Prof.  Planchon* 
Paris,  who  has  particularly  examined  both  varieties  of  Striated  Ipe- 
lanhay  is  of  opinion  that  the  drug  under  notice  may  be  derived  from 
le  species  of  Richardaonia. 

3.  Undulated  Ipeca>cuanha  —  The  root  thus  called  is  that  of 
kardsonia  sccibra  L.,  a  plant  of  the  same  order  as  Cephaelis,  very 
imon  in  Brazil,  where  it  grows  in  cultivated  ground  and  sandy  places, 
ry  roadsides,  and  even  in  the  less  jfrequented  streets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
J^entic  specimens  have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Glaziou  of  Eio 
Taneiro,  and  Mr.  J.  Correa  de  M6II0  of  Campinas ;  and  we  have  also 

an  ample  supply  of  the  plant  cultivated  by  one  of  us  near  London. 
The  root  in  the  fresh  state  is  pure  white,  but  by  drying  becomes  of 
eep  iron-grey.  In  the  Brazilian  specimens,  there  is  a  short  crown 
ttmg  as  many  as  a  dozen  prostrate  stems ;  below  this  there  is 
eially,  as  in  true  ipecacuanha,  a  naked  woody  portion,  which  extends 
mwards  into  a  thicker  root,  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  six  or 
re  inches  long.  This  part  of  the  root  is  marked  by  deep  fissures  on 
imate  sides,  which  give  it  a  knotty,  sinuous,  or  undulating  outline, 
lias  a  brittle,  very  thick  bark,  white  and  farinaceous  within,  surround- 

a  strong  flexible  slender  woody  column.  The  root  has  an  earthy 
lur  not  tdtogether  unlike  that  of  ipecacuanha,  and  a  slightly  sweet 
te.  It  affords  no  evidence  of  emetine  when  tested  in  the  manner 
mbed  at  p.  335. 


VALERIANACE^. 

RADIX  VALERIANiE. 

Valerian  Root ;  F.  Racine  de  VaUriane  ;  G.  Baldrianwurzd. 

Botanical  Origin — Valeriana  officinalis  L,  an  herbaceous  perennial 
it,  growing  throughout  Europe  from  Spain  to  Iceland,  the  North  Cape 
the  Crimea,  and  extending  over  Northern  Asia  to  the  coasts  of  Man- 
ria.  The  plant  is  found  in  plains  and  uplands,  ascending  even  in 
den  to  1200  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

In  England,  valerian  is  cultivated  in  many  villages^  near  Chester- 
l  in  Derbyshire,  the  wild  plant  which  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood 
being  sufficiently  plentiful  to  supply  the  demand. 
In  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  as  well  as  in  Holland, 

Attfield  in  Pharm,  Joum,  xi.   (1870)      ton,   Stretton,  Hi^am,  Shirland,  PiUIej, 

North  and  South  ^ingfield,  and  Bracken* 

Joum,  de  Pharm.  xvi.  (1872)  404;  xviL      field.    From  the  prodnce  of  these  yillages, 

one  wholesale  dealer  in  Chesterfield  obtained 

Namely  Ashover,  Woolley  Moor,  Mor-      in  1872  about  6  toi\B  VV^,4\(^\!b.^  oIt^^'C 
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the  plant  is  grown  to  some  extent.     It  is  propagated  by  separating 
young  plants  which  are  developed  at  the  end  of  runners  emitted  irvia 
the  rootstock. 

The  wild  plant,  according  to  the  situation  it  inhabits,  exhibits  seveiu/ 
divergent  forms.  Among  eight  or  more  varieties  noticed  by  botanifits/ 
we  may  especially  distinguish  a.  niajor  with  a  comparatively  tall  stem 
and  all  the  leaves  toothed,  and  /3.  minor  ( V,  angvjstifolia  Tausch)  irith 
entire  or  slightly  dentate  leaves. 

History — The  plant  which  the  Greeks  and  Somans  called  <l>oi;or 
Phu,  and  which  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  describe  as  a  sort  of  wild  nsrd, 
is  usually  held  to  be  some  species  of  valerian.* 

The  word  ValeriaTia  is  not  found  in  the  classical  authors.  We  first 
meet  with  it  in  the  9th  or  10th  century,  at  which  period  and  for  long 
afterwards,  it  was  used  as  synonymous  with  Phu  or  Fu. 

Thus  in  the  writings  of  Isaac  Judseus^  an  I^ptian  physician,  wbo 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  A.D.  932*  occurs  the  following: — "Fu  id  at 
Valeriana,  melior  rvbca  ct  tenuis  et  quw  venit  de  Armenia  et  est  diwna  m 
svM  camplexume.  .  .   " 

Conatantinus  A&icanus^  who  ended  his  life  in  1087,  as  a  monk  at 
Monte  Casino  where  he  taught  medicine,  says — "Fu,  id  est  valmawk 
Naiuram  habet  sicut  spica  nardi,  .  .  ." 

The  word  Valeriane  occurs  in  the  recipes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  leeches 
written  as  early  as  the  11th  century.^  Valeriana,  AmaniiUa  and  Aaie 
used  as  synonymous  in  the  Alphita,  a  mediaeval  vocabulary  of  the  school 
of  SalemumJ 

Saladinus^  of  Ascoli  in  Italy,  directs  (circa  A.D.  1450)  the  coUectioD 
in  the  month  of  August  of  "  radices  fuid  est  vaUriance!* 

Valerian  was  anciently  called  in  English  Setwull,  a  name  propedy 
applied  to  Zcdoary ;  and  the  root  was  so  much  valued  for  its  medicinBl 
vii-tues,  that  as  Gerarde®  (1567)  remarks,  the  poorer  classes  in  the  noitli 
of  England  esteemed  *'  no  broths,  pottage,  or  physicall  meats  "  to  be  worth 
anything  without  it.  Its  odour  now  considered  intolerable,  was  not  so 
regarded  in  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  absolutely  the  custom  to  lay 
the  root  among  clothes  as  a  perfume  ^^  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Vdi- 
nana  Celtica  L.  and  the  Himalayan  valerians  are  stiQ  used  in  the  East 

Some  of  the  names  applied  to  valerian  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe 
are  remarkable.  Thus  in  Scandinavia  we  find  Velandsrot,  VelarMrai, 
Vdndelrot  (Swedish) ;  Vendelrdd,  Venderdd,  Vcndingsrdd  (iforw^ian) ; 
and  Velandsurt  (Danish) — names  all  signifying  Vandals'  root}^  Valerian 
is  also  called  in  Danish  Danmarks  grccs.  Among  the  Grerman-speakiBg 
population  of  Switzerland,  a  similar  word  to  the  lasi^  namely  Tanwmrk 


1  Kegel,  TciUamcn  Florcc  T/ssuHoisis,  1S62 
{Mim.  dc  I'Acadimie  de  St.  Pitersbourg), 

'  V.  officinalis  L.  and  niue  other  species, 
occur  in  Asia  Minor  (Tchihatcheff ). 

'  Opera  Omnia,  Lugd.  1515,  cap.  45. — It 
most  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Arabic.  How  the  word  in 
question  stands  in  the  original  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing. 

^  CSumknt^  Handb,  der  BUcherkunde  fUr 
die  mtere  Mudicin^  Leipz.  1841.  347. 

*  De  Ommbua  tnedico  cognitu  necessariis, 
BasU.  16$9.  3^. 


^  Leechdoms,   JForicunniag  and  Sittrcrafl 
of  carltj  England,  iii.  (1866)  6.  136. 

^  S.  de  Renzi,  Calieciio  SatemiiaM,  iii. 
(1854)  271-322. 

8  Compendium   Aratnatarorium,    Bonon. 
1488. 

»  fferball,  1636,  1078. 

'^  Turner's  fferball,  part  3  (1568)  7^ 
Langham,  Oardtn  of  ffealth,  1633.  698. 

"  H,JeiissGii-T\i8ch,NordiskePlanteiun^ 
EjobenhaTD,  1867.  258. 
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18  applied  to  valerian.  The  Dcnemarcha  mentioned  by  St.  Hildegard,i 
a\x)Tit  A.D.  1160,  is  the  same.  These  names  seem  to  point  to  some  con- 
nexion with  Northern  Europe  which  we  are  wholly  unable  to  explain. 

Description — The  valerian  root  of  the  shops  consists  of  an  upright 
diiiome  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  emitting  a  few  short  hori- 
lontal  branches,  besides  numerous  slender  rootlets.  The  rhizome  is 
naturally  very  shoit,  and  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  practice  of 
cutting  it  in  order  to  facilitate  drying.  The  rootlets  which  are  gene- 
lally  3  to  4  inches  long,  attain  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  tapering 
tfid  dividing  into  slender  fibres  towards  their  extremities.  They  are 
shnyelled,  very  brittle,  and,  as  well  as  the  rhizome,  of  a  dull,  earthy 
hrown.  When  broken  transversely,  they  display  a  dark  epidermis 
fanning  part  of  a  thick  white  bark  which  surrounds  a  slender  woody 
cohmn.  The  interior  of  the  rhizome  is  compact,  finn  and  homy,  but 
when  old  becomes  hollow,  a  portion  of  the  tissue  remaining  however  in 
the  form  of  transverse  septa. 

The  drug  has  a  peculiar,  somewhat  terebinthinous  and  camphor-like 
odour,  and  a  bitterish,  aromatic  taste.  The  root  when  just  taken  from 
the  ground  has  no  distinctive  smell,  but  acquires  its  characteristic  odour 
38  it  dries. 

Microscopic  Structure^ — In  the  rhizome  as  well  as  in  the  rootlets, 
the  c6rtical  part  is  separated  from  the  central  column  by  a  dark  cambial 
lone ;  the  medullary  rays  are  not  distinctly  obvious.  In  old  rootstocks, 
sclerenchymatous  cells  are  met  with  in  the  cortical  tissue. 

Hie  parenchyme  of  the  drug  is  loaded  with  small  starch  granules, 
brownish  grains  of  tannic  matter  and  drops  of  essential  oil. 

Chemical  Composition — Volatile  oil  is  contained  in  the  dry  root 
to  the  extent  of  ^  to  2  per  cent.  This  variation  in  quantity  is  partly 
explained  by  the  influence  of  locality,  a  dry,  stony  soil  yielding  a  root 
dclusr  in  oil  than  one  that  is  moist  and  fertile.  According  to  Zeller,  the 
nl  appears  to  be  more  abundant  in  autumn  than  in  spring.  But  Schoon- 
noodt'  has  shown  that  the  most  important  influence  is  the  recent 
condition  of  the  root  He  states  that  if  the  root  is  submitted  to  distilla- 
ion  while  perfectly  fresh,  it  yields  a  neutral  water  and  a  large  quantity 
>f  essential  oiL  The  latter  has  but  a  very  faint  odour,  but  by  exposure 
0  the  air  it  slowly  acidifies,  especially  if  a  little  alkali  is  added,  and 
inquires  a  strong  smell.  Valerianic  Acid  which  is  thus  formed,  amounts 
o  6  "pei  mille  of  the  fresh  root  The  dried  root  yields  a  distillate  of 
ledded  valerian  odour,  containing  valerianic  acid,  but  in  proportion  not 
xceeding  4  per  miUe  of  the  root  calculated  as  fresli.  Thus,  by  the 
operation  of  drying,  the  essential  oil  is  oxidized  in  the  root  itself,  and 
umishes  the  acid  and  resinoid  secondary  products.  Bouchardat*  is  of 
)pinion  that  even  the  essential  oil  does  not  exist  in  the  living  plant,  but 
Lhat  it  is  formed  by  a  reaction  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
production  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

^  Pfcystco,  Argent.  1633.  62.  '  Joum,  de  Midwinc  de  Bruxelles,  1867 

*  The  structure  of  the  rhizomes  and  roots  and  1868  ;  Wittstein's  Fiertdjahresachrift  f. 

of  the  different  species  of  valerian  has  re-  prakt.  Phamu  xvlii.  (1869)  73. 

ctntlrbeen  diacuMed  by  Joannes  Chatin  in  ^  Manuel  de  McUiire  Midicale,  L  (1865) 

lui  Auda  mr  Us  VaUrianUs,  Paris,  1872,  290. 

iUostnted  by  14  besntiAzi  pUtea. 
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Oil  of  valerian  as  obtained  from  the  dried  root,  is  a  mixture  of 
valerianic  acid  (about  5  per  cent.),  Valerene  or  Bomeene  C^^ff*  (about  ^J 
per  cent.)  and  70  per  cent,  of  oxygenated  compounds,  partly  crystallizing 
at  0"*  C,  and  easily  resinifydng.  The  nature  of  these  compounds  has  not 
yet  been  distinctly  made  out;  among  them  have  been  found  VaM, 
C*ff  ®0,  and  a  camphor,  C^*^H^®0,  identical  with  Bomeol  or  Dryobalanops 
Camphor.  Valerene  much  resembles  oil  of  turpentine.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  neutral  oil  yielded  by  the  fresh  root  is  doubtless  simpler, 
and  ought  to  be  ascertained. 

Valerianic  Acid,  C^H^^^O^  was  discovered  in  valerian  root  by  Pentz 
in  1819,  and  more  fully  examined  by  Grote  in  1830.  In  composition 
and  most  of  its  properties,  it  is  the  same  as  the  valerianic  acid  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  amylic  alcohol ;  but  in  certain  other  points,  these 
acids  do  not  agree.^ 

After  distillation  of  the  oil,  there  is  found  a  strongly  acid  residue 
containing  malic  acid,  resin,  and  sugar, — the  last  capable,  according  to 
Schoonbroodt,  of  reducing  cupric  oxide. 

Uses — Valerian  is  employed  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic 

Substitute — The  less  aromatic  and  now  disused  root  of  VaUmM 
Phu  L,  consists  of  a  thicker  rhizome  which  lies  in  the  earth  obliquely; 
it  is  less  closely  annulated  and  rooted  at  the  bottom  only. 


COMPOSITE. 

RADIX     INULiE. 

Eadix  Emdce,  Radix  Helenii ;  Elecampane;^  F.  Bacinc  d^Aunk; 

G.  Alanhourzel. 

Botanical  Origin — Inula  Helcnium  L. — This  stately  perennial  plant 
is  very  widely  distributed,  occurring  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  extending  eastwai*d  to  the  Caucasus, 
Southern  Siberia  and  the  Himalaya.  It  is  found  here  and  there  appa- 
rently wild  in  the  south  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Southern 
Norway  and  in  Finland  (Schiibeler). 

Elecampane  was  formerly  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  medicinal  and 
culinary  plant,  and  in  this  manner  has  wandered  to  North  America.  In 
Holland  and  some  parts  of  Englaud  and  Switzerland,  it  is  cultivated  on 
a  somewhat  larger  scale. 

History — The  plant  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  Celsus,  Columella, 
Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  in  whose  time  it  was  used  both  as  a  medicine 
and  a  condiment.  Marcellus  Empiricus  in  the  5th  century,  and  St 
Isidore  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th,  name  it  as  Inula,  the  latter  adding 
— "quam  Alam  rustici  vocant."  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  writings  on  medicine,  current  in  England  prior  to  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  and  was  generaUy  well  known  during  the  middle 
ages.  Not  only  was  its  root  much  employed  as  a  medicine,  but  it  was 
also  candied  and  eaten  as  a  sweetmeat. 

1  Schorlemmcr,  Chemistry  of  the  Carbon         •  A  corraption  of  Enula  CampanOf  the 
a^mjfounds,  1874.  pp.  162-165.  latter  word  referring  to  the  growth  of  tlw 
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Description — ^For  pharmaceutical  use,  the  root  is  taken  from  plants 
» or  three  years  old ;  when  more  advanced,  it  becomes  too  woody. 
)  principal  mass  of  the  root  is  a  very  thick  short  crown,  dividing 
)w  into  several  fleshy  branches  of  which  the  larger  are  an  inch  or 
I  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  pale  yellow  bark,  internally  whitish  and 
jy.  The  smaller  roots  are  dried  entire ;  the  larger  are  variously  sliced, 
ich  occasions  them  to  curl  up  irregularly.  When  dried,  they  are  of 
ght  grey,  brittle,  horny,  smooth-fractured.  Cut  transversely,  the  young 
t  exhibits  an  indistinct  radiate  stmcture,  with  a  somewhat  darker 
ibial  zone  separating  the  thick  bark  from  the  woody  nucleus.  The 
1  is  not  sharply  defined,  and  is  often  porous  and  hollow.  In  the 
sr  roots  the  bark  is  relatively  much  thinner,  and  the  internal  sub- 
ice  is  nearly  uniform.  Elecampane  root  has  a  weak  aromatic  odour 
gestive  of  orris  and  camphor,  and  a  slightly  bitter,  not  unpleasant, 
matic  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  medullary  rays,  both  of  the  woody 
imn  and  the  inner  part  of  the  bark  (etidophlosum),  exhibit  large 
sam-ducts.  In  the  fresh  root  they  contain  an  aromatic  liquid,  which 
it  dries  deposits  crystals  of  helenin,  probably  derived  from  the 
sntial  oil.  The  parenchymatous  ceUs  of  the  drug  are  loaded  with 
lin  in  the  form  of  splinter-like  fragments,  devoid  of  any  peculiar 
icture. 

Chemical  Composition — ^It  was  observed  by  Le  F^bvre^  as  early 
1660,  that  when  the  root  of  elecampane  is  subjected  to  distillation 
b  water,  a  colourless  crystallizable  substance  collects  in  the  head  of 
receiver,  from  which  it  speedily  passes  on  as  the  operation  proceeds. 
!  same  substance  may  also  be  observed  after  carefully  heating  a  thin 
3  of  the  root,  and  it  is  even  found  as  a  natural  efflorescence  on  the 
ace  of  root  that  has  been  long  kept.  It  has  a  faint  odour  and 
natic  taste,  is  fusible  at  72°  C,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
in  water.  Until  recently  it  has  been  considered  a  distinct  body 
er  the  name  of  Helenin ;  ^  but  from  the  investigations  of  Kallen,^ 
cold  appeal*  to  be  a  compound  of  two  substances,  both  crystallizable, 
one  of  which  he  calls  Helenin  and  the  other  Alantcamphor,  Kallen 
^  to  his  helenin  the  formula  C^H^O ;  and  describes  the  substance 
dsible  at  110°  C.  and  devoid  of  odour  and  taste.  Alantcamphor  (Le. 
impane-camphor)  has  probably  the  formula  C^^H^^O  ;  it  melts  at 
C,  and  in  taste  and  smell  is  suggestive  of  peppermint.  It  is  very 
cidt  entirely  to  remove  helenin  from  alantcamphor,  these  substances 
ig  soluble  to  nearly  the  same  extent  in  alcohol  or  ether.  By  dis- 
Dg  the  second  of  them  with  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus,  Gymol, 
'i}\  was  obtained.  Volatile  oil  appears  to  be  present  in  elecampane. 
The  substance  most  abundantly  contained  in  elecampane  root  is 
lin,  discovered  in  it  by  Valentine  Eose  in  1804.  It  has  the  same 
position  as  starch,  C^®H**0^^  but  stands  to  a  certain  extent  in  oppo- 
)n  to  that  substance,  which  it  replaces  in  the  root-system  of  Com- 
te.  Inulin  has  not  yet  been  detected  with  certainty  in  plants  of  any 
3r  tribe. 

Apoticaire  ordinaire  du  Roy,  distillateur         *  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xvii.  (1860)  522. 
Qique   de  8a    Majeste — TraiU   de   la         '  BerichU    der     Deutxhcn     Chemischen 
nie,  Paris,  i.  (1660)  375-877.     '  (kxlUchaft,  1^74. 11^^. 
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In  living  plants,  inulin  is  dissolved  in  the  watery  juice,  and  r^n 
drying  is  deposited  within  the  cells  in  amorphous  masses,  which  in 
polarized  light  are  inactive,  and  are  not  coloured  by  iodine.     There  are 
various  other  characters,  by  which  inulin  differs  from  starch.     Thus  for 
instance,  inulin  readily  dissolves  in  about  3  parts  of  boiling  water ;  the 
solution  is  perfectly  clear  and  fluid,  not  paste-like;  but  on  cooling 
deposits  nearly  all  the  inulin.     The  solution  is  levogyre  and  is  easily 
transformed  into  uncrystallizable  sugar.    With  nitric  acid,  inidin  affords 
no  explosive  compound  as  starch  does. 

Sachs  showed  in  1864,  that  by  immersing  the  roots  of  elecampane  or 
Dahlia  variabilis  or  of  many  other  perennial  Composiia:,  in  alcohol  or 
glycerin,  inulin  may  be  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form.  Its  globular 
aqggregates  of  needle-shaped  crystals  ("  sphaero-crystals ")  then  exhibit 
under  the  polarizing  microscope,  a  cross  similar  to  that  displayed  by 
starch  grains. 

The  amount  of  inulin  varies  according  to  the  season,  but  is  most 
abundant  in  the  autumn.  Of  the  various  sources  for  it,  the  richest 
appears  to  be  elecampane ;  Dragendorff,  who  has  made  it  the  subject  of 
a  very  exhaustive  treatise,^  obtained  from  the  root  in  October  not  less 
than  44  per  cent.,  but  in  spring  only  19  per  cent. 

In  the  roots  of  the  Composite^,  inulin  is  accompanied  according  to 
Popp,^  by  two  closely  allied  substances,  SynaTithrose,  C^^H^O^^  +  ffO, 
and  Inulmd,  C^H^^O^  +  H^O.  Synanthrose  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol, 
devoid  of  any  rotatory  power,  and  deliquescent  Inulo'id  is  much  more 
readily  soluble  in  water  than  inulin.  Both  these  substances  are  probably 
present  in  elecampane. 

Uses — Elecampane  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  but  as  a  medicine  is  now 
obsolete.  It  is  chiefly  sold  for  veterinary  practice.  In  France  and 
Switzerland  (Neuchatel),  it  is  employed  in  the  distillation  of  Absintht. 


RADIX  PYRETHRI. 

Pellitory  Boot,  Pellitoiy  of  Spain ;  F.  PyrUhre  salivaire ;  6.  Bertram- 

Tvurzel. 

Botanical  Origin — Anacychis  Pyrethrum  DC.  {Anthemis  PyreOmtw 
L.),  a  low  perennial  plant  with  small,  much  divided  leaves,  and  a 
radiate  flower  resembling  a  large  daisy.  It  is  a  native  of  Algeria,  growing 
on  the  high  plateaux  that  intervene  between  the  fertile  coast  regions  and 
the  desert. 

History — The  wvpeffpov  of  Dioscorides  was  an  umbelliferous  .plant, 
the  determination  of  which  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  pellitoiy  of 
modem  times  was  familiar  to  the  Arabian  writers  on  medicine,  one  of 
whom,  Ibn  Baytar  (ob.  a.d.  1248),  describes  it  very  correctly  from  speci- 
mens gathered  by  himself  near  the  city  of  Constantino  in  Algeria.  The 
plant,  says  he,  called  by  the  Berbers  sandasai,  is  found  nowhere  but  in 
Western  Africa,  from  which  region  it  is  carried  to  other  countries.' 

Pellitory  root  is  a  favourite  remedy  in  the  East,  and  has  long  been 

^  McUerialien  zu  einer  Monographic  des  •  Winers  and  Husemann,  Jahre^>rnchf 

/Tiu/tiw,  St.  Petersburg,  1870. 141  pace*. —See  for  1870.  68. 

klso  PrarUVs  paper  on  Inulin,  as  aDstractcd         '  Sontheimer's  tnuuiUtioD,  ii  (1848)  1/9 
in  Pharm.  Joum.  Sept.  1871.  262. 
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urticle  of  export  by  way  of  Egypt  to  India.  An  Arabic  name  for  it  is 
qarqarJul  or  Akvlkara,  a  word  which  under  slight  variations,  is  found 
ihe  principal  languages  of  India.  In  Germany,  pellitory  was  known 
jarly  as  the  12th  century ;  it  is  named  in  the  oldest  printed  works  on 
teiia  medica. 

Description — The  root  as  found  in  the  shops  is  simple,  3  to  4 
hes  long  by  f  to  |^  of  an  inch  thick,  cylindrical,  or  tapering,  some- 
les  terminated  at  top  by  the  bristly  remains  of  leaves,  and  having 
y  a  few  hair-like  rootlets.  It  has  a  brown,  rough,  shrivelled  surface, 
compact  and  brittle,  the  fractured  surface  being  radiate  and  destitute 
pitL  The  bark,  at  most  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  adheres  closely  to  the 
3d,  a  narrow  zone  of  cambium  intervening.  The  woody  column  is 
irersed  by  large  medullary  rays  in  which,  as  in  the  bark,  numerous 
k  resin-ducts  are  scattered.  The  root  has  a  slight  aromatic  smell, 
I  a  persistent,  pungent  taste,  exciting  a  singular  tingling  sensation, 
[  a  remarkable  flow  of  saliva.  The  drug  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks 
luects. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  cortical  part  of  this  root  is  remark- 
B  on  account  of  its  suberous  layer,  which  is  partly  made  up  of  scleren- 
me  (thick-walled  cells).  Balsam-ducts  (oil-cells)  occur  as  well  in  the 
Idle  cortical  layer  as  in  the  medullary  rays.  Most  of  the  parenchy- 
tous 'cells  are  loaded  with  lumps  of  inulin ;  pellitory  in  fact  is  one  of 
se  roots  most  abounding  in  that  substance. 

Chemical  Composition — Pellitory  has  been  analysed  by  several 
mists,  whose  labours  have  shown  that  its  pungent  taste  is  due  in 
it  part  to  a  resin,  not  yet  fully  examined.  The  root  also  contains  a 
le  volatile  oil,  besides  sugar,  gum,  and  a  trace  of  tannic  acid.  The 
ailed  Pyrethrin  is  a  mixed  substance. 

Commerce — The  root  is  collected  chiefly  in  Algeria  and  is  exported 
1  Oran  and  to  a  smaller  extent  from  Algiers.    But  from  the  informa- 

we  have  received  from  Colonel  Playfair,  British  Consul-General  for 
eria,  and  from  Mr.  Wood,  British  Consul  at  Tunis,  it  appears  that 
greater  part  is  shipped  from  Tunis  to  Leghorn  and  Egypt.   Mr.  Wood 

informed  that  the  drug  is.  imported  from  the  frontier  town  of 
Qssa  in  Algeria  into  the  regency  of  Tunis,  to  the  extent  of  500 
an  (50,000  lb.)  per  annum. 

Bombay  imported  in  the  year  1871-72,  740  cwt.  of  this  drug,  of 
3h  more  than  half  was  shipped  to  other  ports  of  India.^ 

[Jses — Chiefly  employed  as  a  sialogogue  for  the  relief  of  tooth-ache, 
sionally  in  the  form  of  tincture  as  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient 

Substitute — In  Germany,  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  African  pellitory 
splaced  by  the  root  of  Anacyclus  officinanim  Hayne,  an  annual  herb 

cultivated  in  Prussia  and  Saxony.^  Its  root  of  a  light  grey  is  only 
as  thick  as  that  of  A,  Pyrethrum,  and  is  always  abundantly  provided 
L  adherent  remains  of  stalks  and  leaves.    It  is  quite  as  pungent  as 

of  tjie  perennial  species. 

UmUment  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  '  For  further  infonnatiou  on  the  medieinal 
4  Prendeney  of  Bomhay  in  1871-72,  species  of  Anaeydus,  see  a  jN^Mjr  hy  Dr.  P. 
.  19.  98.  Ascherson  in  Bonplandiaf  15  April,  1S6S. 
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Chamomile  Flowers;   F.  Fleurs  de  Cauiomille  Bomaine ;    G.  Bomische 

Kamillen, 

Botanical  Origin — Antliemis  nobilis  L.,  the  Common  or  Eoman 
Chamomile,  a  small  creeping  perennial  plant,  throwijig  up  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  solitary  flower -heads. 

It  is  abundant  on  the  commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
generally  throughout  the  south  of  England  ;  and  extends  to  Ireland,  but  is 
not  a  native  of  Scotland.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  west  and  centre  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  Dalmatia  ;  and  occurs  as  a  doubtful  native  in 
Southern  and  Central  Russia. 

History — The  identification  of  the  chamomile  in  the  classical  and 
other  ancient  authors  seems  to  be  impossible,  on  account  of  the  laige 
number  of  allied  plants  having  similar  inflorescence. 

The  chamomile  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries  in  English  gardens, 
the  flowers  being  a  common  domestic  medicine.  The  double  variety  was 
well  known  in  the  16th  century. 

The  plant  was  introduced,  according  to  Gessner,  into  Germany  from 
Spain  about  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  Tragus  first  designated  it 
Chamomilla  nobilis,^  and  Joachim  Camerarius,  who  had  observed  its 
abundance  near  Eome,  gave  it  the  name  of  Roman  C!ham4>miU. 

Production — The  chamomile  is  cultivated  at  Mitcham,  near  London, 
the  land  applied  to  this  purpose  being  in  1864  about  55  acres,  and  the 
yield  reckoned  at  about  4  cwt.  per  acre.  The  flowers  are  carefully 
gathered,  and  dried  by  artificial  heat;  and  fetch  a  high  price  in  the 
market* 

The  plant  is  grown  on  a  lai-ge  scale  at  Kieritzsch,  between  Leipzig 
and  Altenburg,  and  near  Zeiz  and  Boma,  all  in  Saxony  ;  and  likewise  to 
some  extent  in  Belgium  and  France. 

Description — ^The  chamomile  flowers  found  in  commerce  are  never 
those  of  the  wild  plant,  but  are  produced  by  a  variety  in  which  the  tubular 
florets  have  all,  ot  for  the  greater  part,  been  converted  into  ligulate 
florets.  In  the  flowers  of  some  localities,  this  conversion  has  been  less 
complete,  and  such  flowers  having  a  somewhat  yellow  centre,  are  called 
by  druggists  Single  Chamomiles;  while  those  in  which  all  the  florets  are 
ligulate  and  white,  are  known  as  Double  CJiamomiles, 

Chamomile  flowers  have  the  general  structure  found  in  the  order 
Composi^a^.  They  are  }  to  f  of  an  inch  across,  and  consist  of  a  hemi- 
spherical involucre  about  |^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  composed  of  a  number 
of  nearly  equal  bracts,  scarious  at  the  margin.  The  receptacle  is  solid, 
conical,  about  i  of  an  inch  in  height,  beset  with  thin,  concave,  blunt, 
narrow,  chafiy  scales,  from  the  bases  of  which  grow  the  numerous  florets. 
In  the  wild  plant,  the  outer  of  these  to  the  number  of  12  or  more,  are 
white,  narrow,  strap-shaped,  and  slightly  toothed  at  the  apex.  The 
central  or  disc  florets  are  yellow  and  tubular,  with  a  somewhat  bell- 

^  De  Stirpium .  .  .,  1652.  149. — In  Ger-  under  notice,  on  account  of  its  saperiflrity 

many  the  epithet  afoZ(=no6i/M)  is  frequently  to  Matricaria   Chamomilla^  the  so^« 

used  in  nonular  botany  to  designate  useful  Common  Chamomile  of  l^e  Gennana. 

or  remarkable  plants.     Tragus  may  hare  •  About  JSQ  per  cwt,  Foraign  Chamo- 

been  induced  to  bestow  it  ou  the  sveciea  imk&  bein^  worth  from  JS^toJBL 
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ihaped  summit  from  which  project  the  two  reflexed  stigmas.  In  the 
^altivated  plant,  the  ligidate  florets  predominate,  or  replace  entirely  the 
tubular.  The  florets  which  are  wholly  destitute  of  pappus  are  reflexed, 
80  that  the  capitulum  when  dried  has  the  aspect  of  a  little  white  ball. 
Minute  oil-glands  are  sparingly  scattered  over  the  tubular  portion  of  the 
florets  of  either  kind.  The  flowers  of  chamomile  as  well  as  the  green 
parts  of  the  plant,  have  a  strong  aroma,  and  a  very  bitter  taste. 

In  trade,  dried  chamomile  flowers  are  esteemed  in  proportion  as  they 
are  of  large  size,  very  double,  and  of  a  good  white — the  last  named 
quality  being  due  in  great  measure  to  fine  dry  weather  during  the  flower- 
ing period.  Flowers  that  are  buflf  or  brownish,  or  only  partially  double, 
commanji  a  lower  price. 

Chemical  Composition — Chamomile  flowers  yield  about  \  per 
cent,  of  essential  oil,  which  is  at  first  of  a  pale  blue,  but  becomes 
yellowish-brown  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  recent  researches 
of  Demar^ay  (1873)  show  that  this  oil  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of 
butyUc  and  amylic  angelate  and  valerate,  which  bodies  are  easily  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  caustic  alkali.  In  fact,  by  gently  warming  for  a 
moment  6  parts  of  the  oil  with  5  parts  of  potash,  Jaff(5  (1865)  obtained 
angelate  of  potassium  which,  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  afforded 
Angdk  Add,  fusible  at  45®  C.  The  whole  amount  of  angelic  acid  is  not 
thus  isolated  in  a  crystalline  form ;  but  this  may  be  accomplished  if  a 
current  of  nitrous  acid  is  conducted  through  the  liquid,  in  which  case 
the  angelic  acid  floats  on  the  surface  as  an  oily  layer.  By  this  treat- 
ment, 50  parts  of  crude  angelic  acid  or  30  of  the  pure  acid,  may  be 
obtained  from  every  100  parts  of  oil  used. 

At  Mitcham,  oil  of  chamomile  is  usually  distilled  from  the  entire 
pkfU,  after  the  best  flowers  have  been  gathered.  The  oil  has  a  shade  of 
green,  to  remove  which  it  is  exposed  to  sunlight ;  it  thus  acquires  a 
brownish-yellow  colour,  at  the  same  time  throwing  down  a  considerable 
deposit. 

GambouUses  (1871)  extracted  from  double  chamomiles,  a  bitter  acid 
fonning  needle-like  prisms,  but  in  too  small  quantity  to  allow  of 
malysis ;  he  regarded  it  as  identical  with  the  Anthemic  Add,  obtained 
)y  Pattone  (1859)  from  Anthemis  arvensis.  He  was  unable  to  discover 
II  chamomile  the  Anthemine  of  the  latter  chemist,  or  any  other  alka- 
oid.  We  have  performed  some  experiments  in  order  to  isolate  the  bitter 
yrinciple,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  a  satisfactory  state 
f  purity ;  it  forms  a  brown  extract,  apparently  a  glucoside.  We  can 
ilso  confirm  the  statement  that  no  alkaloid  is  present. 

Uses — ^An  infusion  or  an  extract  of  chamomile  is  often  used  as  a 
itter  stomachic  and  tonic. 

Adulteration  and  Substitution — ^The  flower-heads  of  Matricaria 
^hamomilla  L.,  designated  in  Germany  Common  Charfiomiles  {gemeine 
CamiUen),  are  sometimes  asked  for  in  this  country.  In  aspect  as  well 
s  in  odour,  they  are  very  different  from  the  chamomiles  of  English 
>baTmacy;  they  are  quite  single,  not  bitter,  and  have  the  receptacle 
levoid  of  scales  and  hollow. 

A  cultivated  variety  of  ChrysarUhemum  Parthenixtm  Pers.,  or  Feverfew, 
vrith  the  florets  all  ligulate^  and  some  scales  on  t\ie  T^^^^'gXajc^^^  V^<;^\i 
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having  the  receptacle  naked,  as  in  the  wild  form),  common  in  gardens,^ 
has  flower-heads  exceedingly  like  double  chamomiles.  But  they  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  their  convex  or  nearly  fiat  receptacle, 
with  the  scales  lanceolate  and  acute,  and  less  membranous. 

The  chamomiles  of  the  Indian  bazaars  which  are  brought  from  Persia 
and  known  as  Bdbunah,  are  (as  we  infer  from  the  statement  of  Eoyle) 
the  flowers  of  Matricaria  swiveolcm  L,  a  slender  form  of  iC  ChamomiUa, 
growing  in  Southern  Eussia,  Persia,  Southern  Siberia,  also  in  North 
America. 

The  fresh  wild  plant  of  Anthcmis  nohilis  L.,  pulled  up  from  the 
ground,  is  sold  in  London  for  making  extract,  a  proceeding  highly  repre- 
hensible supposing  the  extract  to  be  sold  for  medicinal  use. 


SANTONICA. 

Flores  CincCy  Semen  Oina^^  Semen  Santonica:,  Semen  Zedoarice,  Semen 
Contra,  Sem^^n  Sanctum;  Wormseed;  F.  Ssm^en-contra,  Semencm, 
Barhotinc;  G.  WurmjSamcn,  Zitivcrsamen, 

Botanical  Origin — Artemisia  maritima,  var.  a.  Stechmanniam 
Besser^  {A,  Lerchcana  Karel.  et  Kiril.  in  Herbb.  Kew.  et  Mus.  Brit; 
A,  maritima  var.  a.  'pauciflora  Weber,  quoad  Ledebour,  Flor.  Boss,  ii  570). 

Artemisia^  of  the  section  Seriphidium  assume  great  diversity  of 
form  *:  they  have  been  the  object  of  attentive  study  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  botanists  Besser  (1834-35)  and  Ledebour  (1844-46),  whose 
researches  have  resulted  in  the  union  of  many  supposed  species,  under 
the  head  of  the  Linnsean  Artemisia  maritime.  This  plant  has  an 
extremely  wide  distribution  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  old 
world,  occurring  mostly  in  saltish  soils.  It  is  found  in  the  salt  maishes 
of  the  British  Islands,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  of  France  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  saline  soils  in  Hungary  and  Podolia ;  thence  it 
extends  eastward,  covering  immense  tracts  in  Southern  Russia,  the 
regions  of  the  Caspian,  and  Central  Siberia,  to  Chinese  Mongolia. 

The  particular  variety  which  furnishes  at  least  the  chief  part  of  the 
drug,  is  a  low,  shrubby,  aromatic  plant,  distinguished  by  its  very  small, 
erect,  ovoid  flowerheads,  having  oblong,  obtuse,  involucral  scdes,  the 
interior  scales  being  scarious.  The  stem  in  its  upper  half  is  a  fastigiate, 
thyrsoid  panicle,  crowded  with  flowerheads.  The  localities  for  the  plant 
are  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don,  the  regions  of  the  lower  Volga  near 
Zarepta  and  Zaritzya,  and  the  Kirghiz  deserts. 

The  drug,  which  consists  of  the  minute,  unopened  flowerheads,  is 
collected  in  large  quantities,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bjorklund  (1867),  on 


^  Is  not  this  plant  the  Anthcmis  t  parthc- 
nioicUs  Bemh.,  of  which  Do  Candollo  says 
(Prod.  vi.  7)—-".  .  .  simillima  AfcU.  Par- 
ihenio,  sed  paleis  inter  flores  instmcta.  Fcr^ 
semper  plena  in  hortis  occurrit,  et  forte  idco 
palese  receptacnli  ex  luxuriantc  statu  ortse  ut 
in  Chryaanihcmi  indico  ct  sincnsi  .  .  ."  ? 

>  From  the  Italian  semcnsina,  the  diminu- 
tive of  semcnza  (seed). 

^  W.  S.  Besser  in  Bulletin  dc  la  Soc,  imp. 

dc8  Naiuralistea  de  Moscou^  yii.  (1884)  81. — 

A  specimen  of  the  plant  in  qnestlon  UbeWed 


in  Besscr's  handwriting,  with  amemoraodain 
that  it  is  collected  for  medicinal  use,  is  in 
the  Herbarium  of  the  Boval  Gardens,  Kew. 
it  completely  agrees  with  the  Semen  Ci^ff 
of  Russian  and  German  commerce.  ^Hub 
remark  also  applies  to  a  specimen  oiA*J^' 
cheana  KareL  et  KiriL  m  the  same  ber- 
barium. 

^  ''Si  alise  Artemisise  nmltJDn  mitf^ 
Seriphidia  iu constantly  formarom  oido^ 
supcrant.  .  ." — Besser. 
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he  vast  plains  or  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz,  in  the  northern  part  of  Tur- 
:estan.  It  was  formerly  gathered  about  Zarepta^  a  thriving  German 
jolony  in  the  Government  of  Saratov,  but  from  direct  information  we 
lave  lately  (1872)  received,  it  appears  to  be  obtained  there  no  longer. 

The  emporium  for  wormseed  is  the  great  fair  of  Nishnei-Novgorod, 
fhence  the  drug  is  conveyed  to  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Western 
Smope. 

Wormseed  is  found  in  the  Indian  bazaars.  A  specimen  received  by 
28  from  Bombay  does  not  materially  differ  in  form  from  the  Russian 
lrog,but  is  slightly  shaggy  and  mixed  with  tomentose  stalks.  It  is 
probably  brought  from  Afghanistan  and  CabuL^ 

Wilkomm^  has  lately  described  as  mother-plant  of  wormseed,  an 
Artemisia  which  he  calls  A,  Cina.  It  was  obtained  in  Turkestan  by 
Prot  Petzholdt,  who  received  it  from  the  people  gathering  the  drug. 
Ihe  specimen  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  Prof.  Wilkomm,  has 
flowerheads  which  do  not  entirely  resemble  the  wormseed  of  trade,  in 
that  they  have  fewer  scales. 

History — Several  species  of  Absinthium  are  mentioned  by  Diosco- 
rides,  one  of  which  called  ^Ay^ivffiov  ffaXda-anov  or  ^epi<f>ov,  having  very 
small  seeds  (capitules),  and  growing  in  Cappadocia,  he  states  to  be  taken 
in  honey  as  a  remedy  for  ascarides  and  lumbrici :  one  can  hardly  doubt 
l)ut  that  this  is  the  modem  wormseed.  Another  species  is  described  by 
'he  same  author  as  being  called  ^avroviov,  from  it  growing  in  the 
Jountiy  of  the  Santones  in  Gaul  (the  modem  Saintonge) ;  he  asserts  it 
0  resemble  arepij>ov  in  its  properties. 

In  an  epistle  on  intestinal  worms  attributed  to  Alexander  Trallianus,^ 
^ho  practised  medicine  with  great  success  at  Rome  in  the  6th  century, 
le  use  is  recommended  of  Absinthium  marinum  {Bakaarala  d'^tvOr)),  as 
core  for  ascarides  and  round  worms. 

Semen  sanctwm,  vel  Alexandrinum  is  mentioned  as  a  vermifuge  for 

lOdien  by  Saladinus  about  a.d.  1450,  and  by  Ruellius,  Dodonseus,  the 

Mihins,  and  other  naturalists  of  the  16th  century.    Its  ancient  reputa- 

)n  has  been  fully  maintained  in  modem  times,  and  in  the  form  partly 

Santonin,  the  ctug  is  still  extensively  employed. 

Description — Good  samples  of  the  drug  consist  almost  exclu' 
rely  of  entire,  unopened  flowerheads  or  capitules,  which  are  so  minute 
dJb  it  requires  about  90  to  make  up  the  weight  of  one  grain.  In 
mples  less  pure,  there  is  an  admixture  of  stalks,  and  portions  of  a 
lall  pinnate  leaf.  The  flowerheads  are  of  an  elliptic  or  oblong  form. 
out  -^  of  an  inch  long,  greenish  yellow  when  new,  brown  if  long 
pt ;  tiiey  grow  singly,  less  frequently  in  pairs,  on  short  stalks,  and  are 
rmed  of  about  18  oblong,  obtuse,  concave  scales,  closely  imbricated. 
lis  involucre  is  much  narrowed  at  the  base  in  consequence  of  the 
wermost  scales  being  considerably  shorter  than  the  rest.    The  capitule 

sometimes  associated  with  a  few  of  the  upper  leaves  of  the  stem, 
hich  are  short,  narrow,  and  simple.    Notwithstanding  its  compactness, 

^  Artemisia  'So.    3201,    Herb.    Griffith,  «  5(rf.  Zct^Mngr,  1  Marz,  1872. 130 ;  PAarm. 

fgbuiistan,    in  the  Ecw  Herbarium  has      Joum,  23  March,  1872.  762  (abstract), 
.pitnles  precisely  agreeing  with  this  Bombay         '  Contained  in  a  work  by  Hieronymus 
rag.  Hercnrialia,  entitled  Variaru/m  Lcctionium 

lilnri  quatuor^  "Venet,  1^1^, 
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the  capitule  is  somewhat  ridged  and  angular,^  from  the  involucial  scales 
having  a  strong,  central  nerve  or  ked.  The  middle  portion  of  eacb 
scale  is  covered  with  minute,  yellow,  sessile  glands,  which  are  wanting 
on  the  transparent  scarious  edge.  Tlie  latter  is  marked  with  extremely 
fine  striffi  and  is  quite  glabrous ;  in  the  young  state  the  keel  beais  a 
few  woolly  colourless  hairs,  but  at  maturity  the  whole  flowerhead  is 
shining  and  nearly  glabrous.'  The  florets  number  from  3  to  5 ;  they 
have  (in  the  bud)  an  ovoid  corolla,  glandular  in  its  lower  portion,  a  Uttle 
longer  than  the  ovary,  which  is  destitute  of  pappus. 

Wormseed  when  rubbed  in  the  hand  exhales  a  powerful  and  agreeable 
odour,  resembling  cajuput  oil  and  camphor ;  it  has  a  bitter  aromatic  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — Wormseed  yields  about  1  per  cent  of 
essential  oil,  having  its  characteristic  smell  and  taste.  The  oil  boils  at 
175**  C. ;  it  consists  mainly,  as  the  investigations  of  Kraut  (1862-3) 
have  shown,  of  HirzeVs  CincebenC'Camphor,  C^^ff^O,  which  when  dis- 
tilled, easily  gives  off  H^O,  so  that  part  of  the  oil  is  resolved  into 
Qiogic  ^j^^  water,  which  latter  produces  a  turbidity  in  the  previously 
dehydrated  oiL  The  hydrocarbon  has  no  action  on  polarized  light,  but 
the  crude  oil  is  slightly  Isevogyrate.  The  latter  also  originally  contains 
a  possibly  different,  isomeric  hydrocarbon,  Hirzers  Cinceberu,  Volckel's 
Cinene  or  Cynene, 

The  water  which  distils  over,  carries  with  it  volatile  acids  of  the 
iatiy  series,  also  (as  in  the  case  of  Anthemis  nobilis  L.)  Angelic  Acid, 

The  substance  to  which  the  remarkable  action  of  wormseed  on  the 
human body^  is duQ,isSantonin,C^^H}^0^,  It  was  discovered  in  1830 by 
Kahler,  an  apothecary  of  Diisseldorf,  who  gave  a  very  brief  notice  of  it 
in  the  Archiv  der  Pharmacie  of  Brandos  (xxxiv.  318).  Immediately 
afterwards  Augustus  Alms,  a  druggist's  assistant  at  Penzlin  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  knowing  nothing  of  Kahler's  discovery, 
obtained  the  same  substance  and  named  it  Santonin.  Alms  recommend^ 
it  to  the  medical  profession,  pointing  out  that  it  is  the  anthelmintic 
principle  of  wormseed.*  Santonin  constitutes  from  1^  to  2  per  cent. 
of  the  drug,  but  appears  to  diminish  in  quantity  very  considerably  as  the 
flowers  opeiL  It  is  easily  extracted  by  milk  of  Ume,  for,  though  not 
an  acid  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  is 
capable  of  combining  with  bases.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  bitter  taste, 
especially  when  dissolved  in  chloroform  or  fidcohol.*^ 

Santonin  forms  colourless  rectangular  tabular  crystals,  which  when 
exposed  to  daylight,  or  to  the  blue  or  violet  rays,  but  not  to  the  other 
colours  of  Ihe  spectrum,  assume  a  yellow  hue,  and  split  into  irregular 
fragments.  It  has  not  been  proved  that  this  change,  which  takes  place 
even  under  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  is  accompanied  by  any  chemical 


1  Maceration  in  water,  which  restores  the 
natoral  shape  of  the  flowerheads,  shows  that 
this  shrunken,  angohur  form  is  not  found  in 
the  growing  plant. 

^|Yet  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on 
this  character,  for  as  Besser  remarks — 
*'periclinii  squanuB  in  una  loco  totneiUo  brevi 
pUu  minusve  cancc,  in  aliis  nudes,  imo 
iiitida" 

'  As  the  affected  vision,  so  that  objects 
appear  M  if  Been  tlirough  a  yellow  medium. 


Other  effects  are  recorded  by  Stille  {Thtra- 
petUics  and  Mat,  Med.  IL  641). 

^  The  paper  of  Alms  being  contained  in 
the  very  same  periodical  (p.  319)  as  that  of 
Kahler  (and  further  in  vol.  zzxix.  190)i 
affords  additional  eyidence  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  discoyery. 

'  Its  ready  solubiHty  in  3  or  4  parU  of 
chloroform,  renders  its  estimation  easy  when 
mixed  with  sugar,  as  in  a  santonin  loseng?* 
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tUeiatioiL  Yet  Sestini  (1865)  has  asserted  that  the  yellow  santonin  or 
Photo-santonin"  has  a  different  composition,  namely  C^H^*0*,  and 
k  lower  fdsing  point.  The  behaviour  of  santonin  when  exposed  to  light, 
tsembles  that  of  erythrocentanrin,  C^H^O®.  The  latter  has  been 
)btained  by  means  of  ether,  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  Erythroea 
Gentaurium,  and  of  some  other  Gentianacece.  M^hu  (1866)  has  shown 
that,  the  colourless  crystals  of  that  substance  when  exposed  to  sun- 
light, assume  a  brilliant  red  colour,  vrithout  undergoing  any  chemical 
alteration.  The  colourless  solutions  of  this  body  in  chloroform  or 
alcohol  yield  the  original  substance.  With  due  precautions,  santonin 
may  be  sublimed  unchanged. 

According  to  Hesse  (1873),  it  appears  that  santonin  is  the  anhy- 
dride of  a  crystallizable  body  which  he  calls  Santoninic  Add,  C^^H^^O* ; 
when  this  acid  is  heated  to  120''  C,  it  is  resolved  into  santonin  and 
water.  Cannizzaro  and  Sestini  have  shown  (1873)  that  when  santonin 
is  heated  with  an  alkali,  it  may  be  converted  into  Santonic  Add,  a 
sabstance  isomeric  with  santoninic  acid,  but  not  resolvable  like  the 
latter  into  santonin  and  water. 

Wormseed  contains  in  addition  to  the  two  bodies  just  described, 
resin,  sugar,  waxy  fat,  salts  of  calcium  and  potassium^  and  malic  acid  ; 
when  carefully  selected  and  dried,  it  yielded  us  6*5  per  cent,  of  ash,  rich 
in  silica. 

Comnierce — Ludwig  of  St.  Petersburg  has  stated  that  the  imports 
of  wormseed  into  that  city  were  about  as  follows : — In  1862,  7400  cwt. ; 
in  1863, 10,500  cwt;  in  1864,  11,400  cwt.  The  drug  was  brought  from 
'he  Kirghiz  steppes  by  Semipalatinsk  and  by  Orenburg. 

Uses — The  drug  is  employed  exclusively  for  its  anthelmintic  pro- 
>erties,  partly  in  the  form  of  santonin.  It  proves  of  special  efficacy  for 
he  dislodgement  of  Ascaris  lunibricoides. 


RADIX   ARNICA. 

Arnica  Root ;  F.  Sadne  d^ Arnica;  G.  Ai^icavmrzel. 

Botanical  Origin — Arnica  montana  L.,  a  perennial  plant  growing 

I  meadows  throughout  the  northern  and  central  regions  of  the  northern 

emisphere,  but  not  reaching  the  British  Islands.     In  western  and  cen- 

bI  Europe,  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains,  but  in  colder  countries 

grows  in  the  plains. 

In  high  latitudes,  as  in  Arctic  Asia  and  America,  a  peculiar  form  of 
le  plant  distinguished  by  narrow,  almost  Unear  leaves  has  been  named 
[.  angustifolia  Vahl ;  but  numerous  transitional  forms  prove  its  identity 
ith  the  ordinary  A,  montana  of  Europe. 

History — The  older  botanists  as  Matthiolus,  Gessner,  Camerarius, 
abemsemontanus,  and  Clusius  M^ere  acquainted  with  arnica  and  had 
>me  knowledge  of  its  medicincd  powers.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
opular  remedy  in  Germany  at  an  early  period,  but  was  only  introduced 
dto  regular  medicine  about  1712,  on  die  recommendation  of  Johann 
lichael  Fehr  of  Schweinfurt  and  of  several  other  physicians.  But  for 
nthusiastic  laudation  of  the  new  remedy,  all  these  writers  fall  far  short 
i  CoIUn  of  Vienna,  who  imagined  that  in  arnica  Iv^  ImA  toociA  ^.'^^aor 
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pean  plant  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  Peruvian  Bark.*    In  his  hand^ 
fevers  and  agues  gave  way  under  its  use,  and  more  than  1000  patieizfe 
in  the  Paznian  Hospital  were  alleged  to  have  been  cured  of  intermit- 
tents  by  an  electuary  of  the  flowers,  between  1771  and  1774 !    Such 
happy  results  were  not  obtained  by  other  physicians. 

Arnica  (herba,  flos,  radix)  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1788,  but  it  soon  fell  out  of  notice,  so  that  Woodville  writing  in  1790, 
remarks  that  he  had  been  unable  to  procure  the  plant  from  any  of  the 
London  druggists.  Of  late  years  it  has  gained  some  popular  notoriety 
as  an  application  in  the  form  of  tincture,  for  preventing  the  blackness 
of  bruises,  but  in  England  it  is  rarely  prescribed  internally. 

Description — The  arnica  root  of  pharmacy  consists  of  a  slender, 
contorted,  dark-brown  rootstock,  an  inch  or  two  long,  emitting  from  its 
under  side  an  abundance  of  wiry  simple  roots,  3,  4  or  more  inches  in 
length ;  it  usually  bears  the  remains  of  the  rosette  of  characteristic, 
ovate,  coriaceous  leaves,  which  are  3-  to  5-nerved,  ciliated  at  the  maigin, 
and  slightly  pubescent  on  their  upper  surface.  It  has  a  faintly  aromatic, 
herby  smeU,  and  a  rather  acrid  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  a  transverse  section,  the  rootstock  ex- 
hibits a  large  pith  surrounded  by  a  strong  woody  ring.  In  the  innermost 
part  of  the  cortical  layer,  large  oil-ducts  are  found  corresponding  to  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles.  Neither  starch  granules,  inulin,  or  oxalate  of 
cfidcium  are  visible  in  the  tissue.  The  rootlets  are  of  a  different  structuial 
character,  but  also  contain  oil-ducts. 

Chemical  Composition — Several  chemists  have  occupied  theio- 
selves  in  endeavouring  to  isolate  the  active  principle  of  arnica.  Bastick 
described  (1851)  a  substance  which  he  obtained  in  minute  quantity  from 
the  flowers  and  named  Amicine,  He  states  it  to  possess  alkahne  pro- 
perties, to  be  non-volatile,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol  or 
ether  ;  when  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  a  crystalline  salt. 

The  Arnicin  extracted  by  Walz  (1861)  both  from  the  root  and  flowers 
of  arnica  is  a  different  substance ;  it  is  an  amorphous  yellow  mass  of 
acrid  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  dis- 
solving also  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  precipitable  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  by  tannic  acid  or  by  water.  Walz  assigns  to  arnicin  the  for- 
mula C2<>H«>0* ;  other  chemists  that  of  C^^H^O^.  Arnicin  has  not  yet 
been  proved  a  glucoside,  although  it  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids. 

SigeP  obtained  from  dried  arnica  root  about  \  per  cent,  of  essential 
oil,  and  1  per  cent,  from  the  fresh  ;  the  oil  of  the  latter  had  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0*999  at  18*"  C.  The  composition  of  the  oil  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C®H®0 ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  various  bodies,  the  principal 
being  himcthylic  Ether  of  Thymohydroquinone,  The  water  from  which 
the  oil  separated,  contains  Isobutyric  Acid,  probably  also  a  little  Angdk 
and  Formic  Acid ;  but  neither  capronic  nor  caprylic  acid,  which  had 
been  pointed  out  by  Walz. 

Arnica  root  contains  Inulin,  which  Dragendorflf  extracted  from  it  to 
the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Uses — ^Arnica  is  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tincture  as  a  popular  appt 

*  AmieoR^  in  fchribus  et  aliis  morhis pulri-      and  Collin,  ed.  nov.,  Amstel.,  iii  (1779)  1^* 
(lis  lireSf^in  the  Amii  Medici  of  Stcirck  ^  Liebig's  AnnaZmi,  due  (187d)  M^^ 
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cation  to  bruises  and  chilblains ;  internally  it  is  occasionally  prescribed 
as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic. 

Adulteration — ^Arnica  root  has  recently  been  met  with  ^  adulterated 
with  the  root  of  Geum  urhanum  L.,  a  common  herbaceous  plant  of  the 
order  Rosacece,  The  latter  is  thicker  than  the  rhizome  of  arnica,  being 
•^  to  1^  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  it  is  a  true  root,  furnished  on  all 
sides  with  rootlets,  and  has  an  astringent  taste.  The  leaves  of  Getim  are 
pinnate,  and  quite  unlike  those  of  arnica. 

Flores  Arnicae. 

Arnica  montana  produces  large,  handsome,  orange-yellow  flowers, 
solitary  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  or  branches.  The  involucral  scales  of 
the  capitulum  (20  to  24)  are  of  equal  length,  but  are  imbricated,  forming 
a  double  row.  They  are  very  hairy,  the  shorter  hairs  being  tipped  with 
viscid  glands.  The  receptable  is  chafiy,  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
about  20  ligulate  florets,  and  of  tubular  a  much  larger  number.  The  ligu- 
late  florets,  an  inch  in  length,  are  oblong,  toothed  at  the  apex,  and  &a- 
Yersed  by  about  10  parallel  veins.  The  achenes  are  brown  and  haiiy, 
crowned  by  pappus  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  whitish  barbed  hairs. 

Arnica  flowers  have  a  weak,  not  unpleasant  odour ;  they  were  for- 
merly used  in  making  the  tincture,  but  as  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
now  directs  that  preparation  to  be  made  with  the  root,  they  have  almost 
gone  out  of  use,  at  least  in  Great  Britain.  They  appear  to  be  rather 
richer  in  amicin  than  the  root,  and  are  said  to  be  fully  equal  if  not 
superior  to  it  in  medicinal  powers  ;  yet  the  essential  oil  they  contain  is 
not  the  sama 

RADIX  TARAXACI. 

Dandelion  Root,  Taraxacum  Root ;  F.  Pissenlit ;  G.  ZawenzahnmurzeL 

Botanical  Origin — Taraxacum  officinale  Weber  (T.  Dens-leonis 
Desf.,  Leontodon  Taraxacum  L),  a  plant  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
found  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and  North 
America,  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions.  It  varies  under  a  considerable 
number  of  forms,  several  of  which  have  been  regarded  as  distinct  species. 
In  many  districts  it  is  a  troublesome  weed. 

History — Though  the  common  Dandelion  is  a  plant  which  must 
have  been  well  known  to  the  ancients,  no  distinct  reference  to  it  can  be 
traced  in  the  classical  authors  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The  word  Taraxacum 
is  however  usually  regarded  as  of  Greek  origin ;  ^  we  have  first  met  with 
it  as  Tarakhshagun,  in  the  works  of  the  Arabian  physicians,  who  speak 
of  it  as  a  sort  of  Wild  Endive.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Ehazes  in  the 
10th,  and  by  Avicenna  in  the  11th  century. 

The  name  Dens  Lconis^  an  equivalent  of  which  is  found  in  nearly  aU 
the  languages  of  Europe,  is  stated  in  the  herbal  of  Johann  von  Cube* 
to  have  been  bestowed  on  this  plant  by  one  Wilhelm,  a  surgeon,  who 
held  it  in  great  esteem ;  but  of  this  personage  and  of  the  period  during 
which  he  lived,  we  have  sought  information  in  vain.     Dandelion  was 

*  Holmes  in  Pkarm.   Joitm,  April  11.       plant  was  nsed  to  cure,  or  from  the  verb 
1874.  810.  rdpaaffcn,  I  disturb. 

*  Perhaps  from  rpdlwov  or  rp6^vvov  sig-  ^  Herbariiis  zu  tetUsch  und  vonallcr  h<mdt 
^fying   frild  Lettuce;  according  to  some,      kreuteren,  Augspnrg,  1488.  cap.  clii 
^^m  T^po^if,  a  disease  of  the  eye  which  the 
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much  valued  as  a  medicine  in  the  time  of  Gerarde  and  Parkindon,  a 
is  still  extensively  employed. 

Collection — In  England,  taraxacum  root  is  considered  to  be  in  per- 
fection for  extract  in  the  month  of  November,  the  juice  at  that  perfot/ 
affording  an  .ampler  and  better  product  than  at  any  other,    Bentlej 
contends  that  it  is  more  bitter  in  March,  and  most  of  all  in  July,  and 
that  at  the  former  period  at  least,  it  should  be  preferred. 

Description— The  root  is  perennial,  and  tapering,  simple,  or  slightly 
branched,  attaining  in  a  good  soil  a  length  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Old  roots  divide  at  the  crown  into  several 
heads.  The  root  is  fleshy  and  brittle ;  externally  of  a  pale  brown,  inter- 
nally white,  and  abounding  in  an  inodorous  milky  juice  of  bitter  taste. 
It  shrinks  very  much  in  drying,  losing  in  weight  about  76  per  cent^ 

Dried  dandelion  root  is  half  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  dark  brown, 
shrivelled  with  wrinkles  running  lengthwise  often  in  a  spiral  direction; 
when  quite  dry,  it  breaks  easily  with  a  short  corky  fracture,  showing  a 
very  thick  white  bark,  surrounding  a  woody  column.  The  latter  is 
yellowish,  very  porous,  without  pith  or  rays.  A  rather  broad  but  in- 
distinct cambium-zone  separates  the  wood  from  the  bark,  which  latter 
exhibits  numerous  well-defined  concentric  layers.  The  root  is  inodorons 
but  has  a  bitterish  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  the  longitudinal  section,  especially 
in  a  tangential  direction,  the  brownish  zones  are  seen  to  contain  latici- 
ferous  vessels,  only  about  2  mkm.  in  diameter.  These  traverse  their 
zones  in  a  vertical  direction,  giving  off  numerous  lateral  branches,  which 
however  remain  always  confined  to  their  zone.  Within  each  of  these 
zones,  the  laticiferous  vessels  form  consequently  an  anastomosing  net 
We  may  say  that  the  root  is  thus  vertically  traversed  by  about  10  to  20 
concentric  rings  of  laticiferous  vessels.^  They  may  be  made  beautifully 
evident  by  means  of  anilin-blue,  with  which  a  thin  longitudinal  section 
of  the  fresh  root  may  be  moistened.  The  root  must  be  allowed  to  pa^ 
tially  dry  but  only  till  the  milky  juice  coagulates ;  the  thin  slice  then 
energetically  absorbs  the  colouring  matter.* 

The  tissue  of  the  dried  root  is  loaded  with  inulin,  which  does  not 
occur  in  the  solid  form  in  the  living  plant.  The  woody  part  of  taraxacum 
root  is  made  up  of  large  scalariform  vessels,  accompanied  by  parenchy- 
matous tissue,  the  former  much  prevailing. 

Chemical  Composition — The  fresh  milky  juice  of  dandelion  is  bitter 
and  neutral,  but  it  soon  acquires  an  acid  reaction  and  reddish  brown 
tint,  at  the  same  time  coagulating  with  separation  of  masses  of  what 
has  been  called  by  Kromayer  (1864),  Leantadonium.  This  chemist,  by 
treating  this  substance  with  hot  water,  obtained  a  bitter  solution  yielding 
an  active  (?)  principle  to  animal  charcoal,  firom  which  it  was  removed  by 
means  of  boiling  spirit  of  ^vine.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol, 
Kromayer  purified  the  liquid  by  addition  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  satu- 

>  Thus    5496  lb.    of    the   washed    root,  (1S68)  663  with  plate ;    Hanstein,  Mii<^ 

AtTonW  of  dry  only  1277  lb.,  or  23 '2  per  9irftg€fa$9t  und  xtrvamdU  Organt  det  Bi»^ 

t't^nt.  —  Information     commnnicated      by  Berlin,  1S64.  72.  7S.  pi.  ix. 

MMwrn,  Allen  and  Hanbnrys,  London.*  *  The  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  this 

*  For  f\irther  particnlars  about  them,  9e«  process  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  PocklingtoO- 

Vogl  Si/^Hffsbtr.  tier  irkHrr  Akndcmit^xi.  m  Pkarm.  Jmirn.  ApA.  13, 1878.  881 
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don'of  the  filtered  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  evaporation 
dryness.  The  residue  then  yielded  to  ether  an  acrid  resin,  and  left  a 
lourless  amorphous  mass  of  intensely  bitter  taste,  named  by  Kromayer 
wraxacin.  Polex  (1839)  obtained  apparently  the  same  principle  in 
arty  crystals ;  he  simply  boiled  the  milky  juice  with  water  and  allowed 
le  concentrated  decoction  to  evaporate. 

The  portion  of  the  "  Zeontodonium "  not  dissolved  by  water,  yields  to 
jcohol  a  crystalline  substance,  Kromayer's  Taraxacerin,  C^H^^O.  It 
isembles  lactucerin  and  has  in  alcoholic  solution  an  acrid  taste.  How 
or  the  medicinal  value  of  dandelion  is  dependent  on  the  substances  thus 
rtiacted,  is  not  yet  known. 

Dragendorff  (1870)  obtained  from  the  root  gathered  near  Dorpat  in 
dober  and  dried  at  100°  C,  24  per  cent,  of  Inulin  and  some  sugar, 
he  root  collected  in  March  from  the  same  place,  yielded  only  1'74  per 
sot.  of  inulin,  17  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  and  18-7  of  Levulin.  The 
sfc-named  substance,  discovered  by  Dragendorff,  has  the  same  composition 
I  inulin,  but  dissolves  in  cold  water;  the  solution  tastes  sweetish,  and 
devoid  of  any  rotatory  power.  Inulin  is  often  to  be  seen  as  a  glisten- 
tg  powder  when  extract  of  taraxacum  is  dissolved  in  water. 

T.  and  H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh  (1849)  have  shown  that  the  juice  of 
le  root  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  air,  undergoes  a  sort  of  fermentation 
hich  results  in  the  abundant  formation  of  Mannite,  not  a  trace  of 
hich  is  obtainable  from  the  perfectly  fresh  root.  Sugar  which  readily 
iderwent  the  vinous  fermentation,  was  found  by  the  same  chemists  in 
'Asiderable  quantity. 

The  leaves  and  stalks  of  dandelion  (but  not  the  roots)  were  found  by 
Mm6  (1864)  1  to  afford  the  peculiar  sugar  named  Inosite,  C^^H^^O^^. 

The  root  collected  in  the  meadows  near  Bern  immediately  before 
wering,  carefully  washed  and  dried  at  100°  C,  yielded  us  5*24  per  cent. 
aBh,  which  we  foimd  to  consist  of  carbonates,  phosphates,  sulphates, 
d  in  smaller  quantity  also  of  chlorides. 

Uses — Taraxacimi  is  much  employed  as  a  mild  laxative  and  tonic, 
)ecially  in  hepatic  disorders. 

Adulteration — The  roots  of  Leontodon  hispidv^  L.  (Common  Hawk- 
)  have  occasionally  been  supplied  by  fraudulent  herb-gatherers  in 
iCe  of  dandelion.  Both  plants  have  runcinate  leaves,  but  those  of 
Krkbit  are  hairy,  while  those  of  dandelion  are  smooth.  The  (fresh) 
>t  of  the  former  is  ^tough,  breaking  with  difficulty  and  rarely  exuding 
f  nulky  juica* 

The  dried  root  of  dandelion  is  exceedingly  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
iggots,  and  should  not  be  kept  beyond  one  season. 


HERBA  LACTUC^  VIROS^. 

Prickly  Lettuce  ;  F.  Laitue  vireuse  ;  G.  Oiftlattich. 

Botanical   Origin — Lactuca  virosa  L.,^  a  tall  herb  occurring  on 
my  ground,  banks  and  roadsides,  throughout  Western,  Central  and 

GmeUn,  Chemistry y  xv.  (1862)  351.  Seariola  L.,  but  in  most  works  on  botany 

Giles,  F%arm,  Joum,  zi  (1852)  107.  they  are  maintained  as  distinct  species, 

^entliam    unites   this   plant  with  L, 
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Southern  Europe.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  in 
France,  but  in  Britain  is  only  thinly  scattered,  reaching  its  northea 
limit  in  the  south-eastern  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

History — The  introduction  of  this  lettuce  into  modem  medicine  is 
due  to  Collin,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Vienna,  who  about  the  year  1771 
recommended  the  inspissated  juice  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  In  long- 
standing cases,  this  extract  was  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce 
a  day. 

The  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  inserted  Lactuca  virosa  L 
in  their  pharmacopoeia  of  1792,  while  in  England  its  place  was  taken  bj 
the  Garden  Lettuce,  L,  saliva  L  The  authors  of  the  British  Phama- 
t'4ypoeia  of  1867  have  discarded  the  latter,  and  directed  that  Extradm 
LadwM  shall  be  prepared  by  inspissating  the  juice  of  Z.  virosa. 

Description — The  plant  is  biennial,  producing  in  its  first  year 
depressed  obovate  undivided  leaves,  and  in  its  second  a  solitary  upn^ 
stem,  3  to  5  feet  high,  bearing  a  panicle  of  small,  pale  yellow  floweis, 
resembling  those  of  the  (jarden  Lettuce.  The  stem  which  is  cylindiical 
and  a  little  prickly  below,  has  scattered  leaves  growing  horizontally ;  they 
ai'e  of  a  glaucous  green,  ovate-oblong,  often  somewhat  lobed,  auncled, 
clasping,  with  the  margin  provided  with  irregular  spinescent  teeth,  and 
midrib  white  and  prickly.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in  a  bitter,  milky 
juice  of  strong,  unpleasant,  opiate  smelL 

Chemical  Composition — ^We  are  not  aware  of  any  modem  chemical 
•examination  having  been  made  of  Lactuca  virosa.  The  more  important 
constituents  of  the  plant  are  doubtless  those  found  in  La^tusariwi^  to 
the  article  on  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Uses — The  inspissated  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant  is  reputed 
narcotic  and  diuretic,  but  is  probably  nearly  inert. 


LACTUCARIUM. 

Laciucarium,  Lettuce  Opium,  Thridace ;  ^  F.  and  G.  LactucariwiL 

Botanical  Origin — The  species  of  Lactuca  from  which  lactucariom 
is  obtained  are  three  or  four  in  number,  namely — 

1.  Lactuca  virosa  L,  described  in  the  foregoing  article. 

2.  L.  Scariola  L.,  a  plant  very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  and 
perhaps  a  variety  of  it,  but  having  the  foliage  less  abundant,  more  glau- 
cous, leaves  more  sharply  lobed  (?),  much  more  erect  and  almost  panllel 
wth  the  stem.     It  has  the  same  geographical  range  as  L.  virosa, 

3.  L.  altissima  Bieb.,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  now  cultivated  in 
Auvergne  in  France  for  yielding  lactucarium.  It  is  a  gigantic  herb, 
having  when  cultivated,  a  height  of  9  feet  and  a  stem  1^  inches  in 
diameter.  Prof.  G.  Planchon  believes  it  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  L- 
Scariola  L. 

4.  L,  saliva  L,  the  common  Garden  Lettuce.^ 

^  The  term  Thridace  is  also  applied  to  been  called  by  De  Candolle  Laiuea  capital' 

Kxiract  cf  LeUuce,  Maisch  has  obtained  lactucarium  ftom,  X. 

•  The  authors  of  the  French  Codex  of  dongata  Miihl.    {Am,  Jaum,   of  Phar^ 

2  806,  name  aa  the  source  of  lactucarium,  1869.  148.) 
iJint  form  of  tho  garden  lettuce  iprliic\i  Yiaa 
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History — ^Dr.  Coxe  of  Philadelpliia  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
ice  of  the  lettuce  collected  in  the  same  luanner  as  opium  is  collected 
m  the  poppy,  might  be  usefully  employed  in  medicine.  The  result  of 
s  experiments  on  the  juice  which  he  thus  obtained  from  the  garden 
ttiice(£.  sativa  L.),  and  called  ZeittLce  Opium,  were  published  in  1799.* 

The  experiments  of  Coxe  were  continued  some  years  later  by  Duncan, 
irang,  Anderson,  Scudamore  and  others  in  Scotland,  and  by  Bidaidt  de 
ilKers  and  numerous  observers  in  France.  The  production  of  lactu- 
rinm  in  Auvergne  was  commenced^  by  Aubergier,  pharmacien  of 
emiont-Ferrand,  about  1841. 

Secretion — ^All  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  are  traversed  by  a 
stem  of  vessels,  which  when  wounded,  especially  during  the  period  of 
rwering,  instantly  exude  a  white  milky  juice.  The  stem  at  first  solid 
id  fleshy  but  subsequently  hollow,  owes  its  rigidity  to  a  circle  of  about 
I  fibro-vascular  bundles,  each  of  which  includes  a  cylinder  of  cambium. 
k  the  boundary  between  this  tissue  and  the  primary  cortical  paren- 
lyme,  is  situated  the  system  of  milk- vessels,  exhibiting  on  transverse 
ction  a  single  or  double  circle  of  thin-walled  tubes,  the  cavities  of 
hich  contain  dark  brown  masses  of  coagulated  juice.  In  longitudinal 
etion,  they  appear  branched  and  transversely  bound  together,  as  in  the 
ilk-vessels  of  taraxacum.  The  larger  of  these  tubes,  35  mkm.  in  dia- 
eter,  correspond  pretty  regularly  in  position  with  the  vascular  bundles, 
ich  of  the  latter  is  also  separated  from  the  pith  by  a  band  or  arch  of 
mbium,  in  the  circumference  of  which  isolated  smaller  milk- vessels 
cor. 

The  system  of  milk- vessels^  is  therefore  double,  belonging  to  the 
th  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  bark  on  the  other,  the  two  being  sepa- 
ted  by  juiceless  wood.  Tlie  milk- vessels  of  the  bark  are  covered  by 
I7  2  to  6  rows  of  parenchyme  cells  of  the  middle  bark,  rapidly  de- 
mising in  size  from  within  outwards,  and  these  are  protected  by  a  not 
ry  thick- walled  epidermis.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
jhtest  puncture  or  incision  may  reach  the  veiy  richest  milk-cells. 

The  drops  of  milky  juice  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  harden  to 
all  yellowish-brown  masses,  whitish  within. 

Collection  and  Description — Lactucarium  has  been  especially 
lected  since  about  the  year  1845,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  small 
m  of  ZeU  on  the  Mosel,  between  Coblenz  and  Treves  in  Ehenish 
issia.  The  introduction  of  this  industry  is  due  to  Mr.  Goeris,  apothe- 
y  of  that  place,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  information 
1  for  some  further  particulars  to  Mr.  Meurer  of  Zell. 

The  plant  is  grown  in  gardens,  where  it  produces  a  stem  only  in  its 
end  year.  In  May  just  before  it  flowers,  its  stem  is  cut  ©ff  at  about 
ibot  below  the  top,  after  which  a  transverse  slice  is  taken  off  daily 
til  September.  The  juice,  which  is  pure  white  but  i*eadily  becomes 
>wn  on  the  surface,  is  collected  from  the  wounded  top  by  the  finger, 
i  transferred  to  hemispherical  earthen  cups,  in  which  it  quickly  hardens 

Inquiry  into  the  comparative  effects  of         ■  Comptes  Rendus^  xv.  (1842)  923. 

Ojivmi  officinarum,  extracted  from  the  '  Beantifully  delmcated  by  Hanstein  in 

Jowr  somniferum    or    White  Poppy  of  the  work  referred  to  at  p.  362,  note  2 ;  see 

insos,  and  that  procured  from  the  Ladnca  also  Tr^cul,  Ann,  des  Sciences  not.,  Bot.  v. 

it»  or  CmMMn  ciUtivated  Lettuce  of  the  (1866)  69 ;  Dippel,  JEntstehung  der  Milch- 

^  viitkOT.— Transact,  of  the  American  aa/tge/Usse.   Rotterdam  lft<S5.  \;8fe,  \.  ^%.  VI . 
Utmplneal  Society,  iv,  (1799)  387. 
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so  that  it  can  be  turned  out.     It  is  then  dried  in  the  sunshine  \m\Mlit 
can  be  cut  into  four  pieces,  when  the  drying  is  completed  by  exposure  to 
the  air  for  some  weeks  on  frames. 

At  Zell,  300  to  400  kilogrammes  (661  to  882  ft.)  of  lactucarium  m 
annually  produced ;  the  whole  district  furnishes  at  best  but  20  quintals 
annually.  The  price  the  drug  fetches  on  the  spot  varies  from  4  to  10 
thalers  per  kilogramme  (about  65.  to  14s.  per  lb.)  In  the  lifel  district 
where  lactucarium  was  formerly  collected,  none  is  now  produced. 

As  found  in  trade,  German  lactucarium  consists  of  angular  pieces 
formed  as  already  described,  but  rendered  more  or  less  shrunken  and 
irregular  by  loss  of  moisture  and  by  fracture.  Externally  they  are  of  a 
dull  reddish  brown,  internally  opaque  and  wax-like,  and  when  recent,  of 
a  creamy  white.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  this  white  becomes  yellow  and 
then  brown.  Lactucarium  has  a  strong  impleasant  odour,  suggestive  of 
opium,  and  a  very  bitter  taste. 

The  lactucarium  produced  by  Aubergier  of  Clermont-Ferrand  is  of 
excellent  quality,  but  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  that  obtained  on  the 
Mosel,  except  that  it  is  in  circular  cakes  about  1 J  inches  in  diameter, 
instead  of  in  angular  lumps. 

Scotch  lactucarium,  which  was  formerly  the  only  sort  found  in  the 
market,  is  still  (1872)  met  with.  Mr.  Fairgrieve,  who  produces  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  collects  the  juice  into  little  tin  vessels,  in 
which  it  quickly  thickens ;  it  is  then  turned  out  and  dried  with  a  gentle 
heat,  the  drug  being  broken  up  as  the  process  of  drying  goes  on.  It  is 
thus  obtained  in  irregular  earthy-looking  lumps  of  a  deep  brown  hue, 
of  which  the  larger  may  be  about  an  inch  in  length.  In  smell,  it  exactly 
resembles  the  drug  collected  on  the  Continent.^ 

We  are  unacquainted  with  Eussian  Lactucarium  which  has  been 
quoted  at  a  very  high  price  in  some  continental  lists. 

Chemical  Composition — Lactucarium  is  a  mixture  of  very  different 
organic  substances,  together  with  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  inorganic  matter. 
It  is  not  completely  taken  up  by  any  solvent,  and  when  heated  merely 
softens  but  does  not  melt. 

By  exhausting  with  boiling  alcohol,  it  yielded  us  58*7  per  cent  of 
Lactucerin  or  Lactticone,  C^^H^O,  depositing  it  in  crystals  which  when 
duly  purified  have  the  form  of  slender  colourless  needles,  fusing  at  about 
185°  C.  to  an  amorphous  mass.  Lactucerin  is  an  inodorous,  tasteless, 
neutral  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in  ether  and  in  oils 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  not  quite  so  readily  either  in  benzol,  or  in  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon.  It  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  Eujphorbon,  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  accurately  compared. 

Cold  alcohol  as  well  as  boiling  water,  take  out  of  lactucariiun  about 
0-3  per  cent,  of  a  crystaUizable  bitter  substance,  Lactucin,  C^^ff  ^O^H*0, 
which  although  it  reduces  alkaline  cupric  tartrate,  is  not  a  glucoside. 
Lactucin  forms  white  pearly  scales,  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.     It  loses  its  bitterness  when  treated  with  an  alkali 

From  the  mother-liquors  that  have  yielded  lactucin,  Ludwig  obtained 
LcLctucic  Acid,  as  an  amorphous  light  yellow  mass,  becoming  crystal- 
line after  long  standing.    Lastly  lactucarium  has  further  afiTorded  in  small 

1  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Baildon      T.  and  H.  Smith  for  a  recent  sample  of  Hr. 
for  a  specimen  of  Scotch  lactacariiim.  col-      Fairgricve's  article. 
Jected  about  the  year  1844,  and  to  ^leaaTs. 
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lantity,  aii  amorphous  substance  named  Lactucapicrin,  C^^H^O**,  appa- 
intly  produced  from  lactucin  by  oxidation ;  it  is  stated  by  Elromayer 
l862)  to  be  soluble  in  water  or 'alcohol,  and  to  be  very  bitter. 

Of  the  widely  diffused  constituents  of  plants,  lactucarium  contains 
esin,  albumen,  gum,  oxalic,  citric,  malic  and  succinic  acids,  sugar,  man- 
ite,  and  asparagin,  together  with  potassium,  calcium  and  magnesium 
alts  of  nitric  and  phosphoric  acids.  We  obtained  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
lotassium  by  concentrating  the  aqueous  decoction  of  lactucarium.  On 
listillation  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  having  the  odour  of  lactucarium, 
lasses  over  in  very  small  quantity. 

Uses — ^The  soporific  powers  universally  ascribed  in  ancient  times  to 
he  lettuce,  are  supposed  to  exist  in  a  concentrated  form  in  lactucarium. 
fet  numerous  experiments  have  failed  to  show  that  this  substance 
XKsesses  more  than  very  slight  sedative  properties,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
absolutely  inert.^ 


LOBELIACEiE. 

HERBA     LOBELIA. 

Lobelia,  Indian  Tobacco ;  F.  Lohelie  znjUt ;  G.  Loheliakraut, 

Botanical  Origin — Lobelia  inflata  L.,  an  annual  herb,  9  to  18  inches 
igh,  with  an  angular  upright  stem,  simple  or  more  frequently  branching 
ear  the  top,  widely  diffused  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  North 
merica  from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi,  growing  in  neglected  fields, 
(rng  roadsides,  and  on  the  edges  of  woods,  and  thriving  weU  in  European 
irdens. 

History — Lobelia  injlata  was  described  and  figured  by  Linnaeus^ 
)m  specimens  cultivated  by  him  at  Upsala  about  1741,  but  he  does 
)i  attribute  to  the  plant  any  medicinal  virtues. 

The  aborigines  of  North  America  made  use  of  the  herb,  which  from 
is  circumstance  and  its  acrid  taste,  came  to  be  called  Indian  Tobacco. 
I  Europe  it  was  noticed  by  Schoepf  ^  but  with  little  appreciation  of  its 
iwers.  In  America  it  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  quack  doctors, 
it  its  value  in  asthma  was  set  forth  by  Cutler  in  1813.  It  was  not 
iployed  in  England  until  about  1829,  when  with  several  other  remedies, 
was  introduced  to  the  medical  profession  by  Eeece.* 

Description — The  leaves  are  1  to  3  inches  long,  scattered,  sessile, 
ate-lanceolate,  rather  acute,  obscurely  toothed,  somewhat  pubescent. 
le  edge  of  the  leaf  bears  small  whitish  glands,  and  between  them 
)lated  hairs  which  are  more  frequent  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper 
iface.  They  are  usually  in  greater  abundance  on  the  lower  and 
iddle  portions  of  the  stem. 

The  stem  of  the  growing  plant  exudes  when  wounded  a  small  quan- 

»  StilM,    Therapeutics  and  Mat.  Med.  i.  «  Acta  Soc.  Reg.  Scient.  Upsal.  1746.  28.' 

868)    766.       Garrod    {Med.     Times   and  ^  Mat.  Med.  Americana,  Erlaogse,  1787. 

astUe,  26  March,  1864),  gave  lactucarium  128. 

i  draclim  doses,  repeated  8  or  4  times  a  *  Treatise  on  the  Bladder-podded  Lobelia, 

ly,  without  bein^  able  to  perceive  that  it  Loud.  1829. 

ad  any  effect  either  as   an    anodyne  or 

ypnotic. 
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tity  of  acrid  milky  juice,  contained  in  laticiferous  vessels  running  sko 
into  the  leaves.     The  inconspicuous  blossoms  are  arranged  in  a  mm- 
flowered,  terminal,  leafy  raceme.     The  five-cleft,  bilabiate  corolla  \& 
blueish  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  under  lip,  its  tube  being  as  long  as  the 
somewhat  divergent  limb  of  tlie  calyx. 

The  capsule  is  ovoid,  inflated,  ten-ribbed,  crowned  by  five  elongated 
sepals  which  are  half  as  long  as  the  ripe  fruit  The  latter  is  two-celled 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  ovate-oblong  seeds  about  -^  of  an  inch 
in  length,  having  a  reticulated,  pitted  surface. 

The  herb  found  in  commerce  is  in  the  form  of  rectangular  cakes, 
1  to  If  inches  thick,  consisting  of  the  yellowish-green  chopped  herb, 
compressed  as  it  would  seem  while  still  moist,  and  afterwards  neatly 
trimmed.  The  cakes  arrive  wrapped  in  paper,  sealed  up  and  bearing  the 
label  of  some  American  druggist  or  herb-grower. 

Lobelia  has  a  herby  smell  and,  after  being  chewed,  a  burning,  acrid 
taste  resembling  that  of  tobacco. 

Chemical  Composition — Lobelia  has  been  examined  chemically 
by  Procter  (1838-1841),  Pereira  (1842),  Eeinsch  (1843),  Bastick  (1851). 
also  by  F.  F.  Mayer.^  The  first-named  chemist*  traced  the  activity  of 
the  plant  to  a  liquid,  volatile  cdkaloid  which  he  termed  Lobelina,  and  his 
observations  were  confirmed  some  years  later  by  the  independent  experi- 
ments of  Bastick.*  From  the  labours  of  these  chemists  it  appears  that 
lobelina  is  an  oily,  viscid,  transparent  fluid  with  a  strong  idkaline  re- 
action, especially  when  in  solution.  In  the  pure  state,  it  smells  slightly 
of  the  plant,  but  more  strongly  when  mixed  with  ammonia.  Its  taste 
is  pungent  and  tobacco-like,  and  when  taken  in  minute  doses,  it  exer- 
cises in  a  potent  manner  the  poisonous  action  of  the  drug.  Lobelina  i& 
volatile,  but  does  not  evaporate  entirely  unchanged.  It  dissolves  in 
water,  but  more  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether,  the  latter  of  which  is 
capable  of  removing  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Caustic  alkalies 
decompose  it  readily.  It  neutralizes  acids  forming  with  them  ciystal- 
lizable  salts,  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  The  hydrochlorate  is  described 
as  forming  colourless,  transparent,  well-defined  acicular  crystals ;  a  sul- 
phate, nitrate,  and  oxalate  have  been  also  obtained. 

The  herb  likewise  contains  traces  of  essential  oil  (the  Ldbdianin  of 
Pereira  ?),  resin  and  gum.  The  seeds  afibrded  Procter  about  30  per  cent 
of  fixed  oil,  sp.  gr.  '940,  which  was  found  to  dry  very  rapidly.  The 
Ldbeliin  of  Reinsch  appears  to  be  an  indefinite  compound. 

In  1871,  Enders  at  our  request  performed  some  researches  on  lobelia 
in  order  to  isolate  the  acrid  substance,  to  which  the  herb  owes  its  taste. 
He  exhausted  the  drug  with  spirit  of  wine  and  distilled  the  liquid  in 
presence  of  charcoal,  which  then  retained  the  acrid  principla  The  char- 
coal was  washed  with  water,  and  then  treated  with  boiling  alcohol 
This  on  evaporation  yielded  a  green  extract,  which  ¥ras  further  purified 
bv  means  of  chloroform.  Warty  tufts  were  thus  finally  obtained,  yet 
always  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  tufts  are  readily  soluble  in  ether  and 
chloroform,  but  only  slightly  in  water ;  they  possess  the  acrid  taste  of 
lobelia.  This  substance,  which  we  may  term  Lobdacrin,  is  decomposed 
if  merely  boiled  with  water ;  by  the  influence  of  alkalis  or  acids  it  is 

*  AmfHcan  Joum.   of  Pharm.    xxxvii.  '  Am.  Joum,  of  jPAarm.  iiL  (1888)  9^- 

(1$66)  209;  also  JahrtsbcHchi  of  Wiggere      Til  (1841)  1 ;  Pharm.  Jtmm,  x.  (1851)  *56. 
Mad  HiuemMiua,  1866.  252.  ^  FKarm.  J^mnu  x.  i^^l)  270. 
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olved  into  sugar  and  Ldbelic  Add.  The  latter  is  soluble  both  in 
ter  and  alcohol,  and  is  non-volatile ;  it  yields  a  soluble  salt  with 
dum  oxide,  whereas  its  plumbic  salt  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Uses — Lobelia  is  a  powerful  nauseating  emetic ;  in  large  doses  an 
ro-narcotic  poison.     It  is  prescribed  in  spasmodic  asthma. 


ERICACEiE. 

FOLIA    UViE    URSI. 

Bearlerry  Leaves  ;  Y,  Feuilles  de  Btisserole  ;  G,  Barentraubenhldtter, 

Botanical  Origin — Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi  Sprengel  {Arbutus 
Orursi  L.),  a  small,  procumbent,  evergreen  shrub,  distributed  over  the 
ater  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  occurs  in  North  America, 
land.  Northern  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  and  on  the  chief  mountain 
tins  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe.    In  Britain,  it  is  confined  to 

)tiand,  the  north  of  England  and  Ireland. 

• 

History — The  bearberry*  previously  described  by  Clusius  in  1601, 
J  recommended  for  medicinal  use  in  1763,  by  Gerhard  of  Berlin  and 
eps.^  It  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  first  time 
1788. 

Description — The  leaves  are  dark  green,  ^  to  1  inch  in  length  by 

0  f  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  obovate,  rounded  at  the  end,  gradually 
rowed  into  a  short  petiole.  They  are  entire,  with  the  margin  a  little 
exed,  and  in  the  young  state  slightly  pubescent,  otherwise  the  whole 
'  is  smooth,  glabrous,  and  coriaceous ;  the  upper  surface  shining,  deeply 
pressed  wath  a  network  of  veins ;  the  under  minutely  reticulated  with 
k  veins.  The  leaves  have  a  very  astringent  taste,  and  when  powdered, 
a-like  smell. 

Chemical  Composition — Kawalier  (1852)  has  shown  that  a  decoc- 

1  of  bearberry  treated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  yields  a  gallate  of  that 
al,  thus  proving  that  gallic  acid  exists  ready-formed  in  the  leaves. 
en  the  filtrate,  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  properly 
centrated,  it  deposits  acicular  crystals  of  Arhviin,  C^*H'^0^*,H^O^ 
itter  neutral  substance,  easUy  soluble  in  hot  water,  less  so  in  cold, 
;olving  in  alcohol,  but  sparingly  in  ether.* 

By  contact  for  some  days  with  emulsin,  or  by  boiling  with  dilute 
jhnric  acid,  arbutin  is  resolved  into  Eydrokinone,  C^H^O^  (Kawalier's 
rtuvin),  and  glucose.  The  action  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute 
^huric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  converts  arbutin  into  Kinone,  C*H*0^, 
I  formic  acid  (p.  325).  If  a  concentrated  decoction  of  the  leaves  is 
med  to  stand  for  some  months,  a  decomposition  of  the  arbutin 
es  place,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrokinone  can  be  isolated  by 
king  the  liquid  with  ether. 

Hydrokinone  was  likewise  found  by  Uloth  (1859)  among  the  products 
the  distillation  of  an  aqueous  extract  of  bearberry  leaves,  together 

Hurray,  Apparatus  Mtdicaminum,  ii.  '  Ginelin,  Chemistry ^  xv.  (1862)  419. 

)i)  64-81. 
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with  the  isomeric  substance  Pyrocatechin  (p.  172).  Arbutin  itself 
yields  hydrokinone  by  means  of  diy  distillation.  Hydrokinone  foms 
colourless  cr}'stals,  melting  at  177®'5  C. ;  kinone  crystallizes  in  brilliaat 
yellow  scales,  melting  at  115**-7  C.  and  then  evolving  a  peculiar  odour. 
The  vapour  strongly  irritates  th6  eyes,  and  the  watery  solution  imparls  a 
yellow  colour  to  the  skin. 

In  tlie  mother-liquor  from  which  the  arbutin  has  crystallized,  there 
remains  a  small  quantity  of  the  very  bitter  substance  called  Ericdin, 
occurring  in  greater  abimdance  in  other  Ericacem.  Ericolin,  C**H?*0*^,  is 
an  amorphous  yellowish  mass,  softening  at  100''  C.  and  resolved,  when 
heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into  sugar  and  Eridnol,  a  colourless, 
quickly  resinifying  oil,  isomeric  with  the  camphor  of  the  Laurin€(B}  It 
has  a  peculiar,  not  disagreeable  odour. 

H.  Trommsdorflf  in  1854,  obtained  firom  bearberry  leaves  by  exhaust- 
ing them  with  ether  (in  which  however  it  is  but  slightly  soluble)  the 
colourless  and  tasteless  crystallizable  neutral  substance  Ursoney  C?^H^. 
It  melts  at  200""  C,  and  sublimes  apparently  imchanged.  Tonner  (1866) 
met  with  it  in  the  leaves  of  an  Australian  Epacris,  a  plant  of  the  same 
order  as  the  bearberry. 

Lastly  tannic  acid  is  present  in  the  leaves  under  notice;  their 
aqueous  infusion  is  nearly  colourless,  but  assumes  a  violet  hue  on  addi- 
tion of  ferrous  sulphate.  After  a  short  time  a  reddish  precipitate  is 
produced,  which  quickly  turns  blue.  By  using  ferric  chloride,  a  bluish 
black  precipitate  immediately  separates. 

Adulteration — The  leaves  of  Vacdnium  Vitis-idcea  L.  called  Bd 
Whortleberry  or  Co^dBerry,  have  been  confounded  with  those  of  bearbeny, 
which  in  form  they  much  resemble.  But  they  are  easily  distinguished 
by  being  somewhat  crenate  toward  the  apex,  dotted  and  reticulate  on  the 
under  surface  and  more  revolate  at  the  margin. 

Uses — ^An  astringent  tonic  used  chiefly  in  affections  of  the  bladder. 


EBENACEiE. 

FRUCTUS    DIOSPYRI. 

Botanical  Origin — Diospyros  Evibryojyteris  Pers.  {EnibryopterU 
glutinifera  Eoxb.),  a  middle-sized  or  large  evergreen  tree,  native  of  the 
western  coast  of  India,  Ceylon,  Bengal,  Burma,  Siam  and  also  Java.* 

History — The  tree,  which  has  a  Sanskrit  name,  was  known  to 
Eheedc  and  was  figured  in  his  Hortus  Maldbaricus?  The  circumstance 
that  the  unripe  fruit  abounds  in  an  astringent  viscid  juice  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  India  for  daubing  the  bottoms  of  boats,  was  commnni- 
cated  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  Roxburgh  in  1791.  The  introduction 
of  the  fruit  into  medicine  which  is  due  to  O'Shaughnessy,*  has  been 
followed  by  its  admission  to  the  Ph/irmacopcsia  of  India,  1868. 

Description — The  fruit  is  usually  solitary,  subsessile  or  peduncu- 

J  Omelin,  Ch47nistry,  xvi.  (1864)  28.  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Pki^ 

•  A  very  complete  account  of  the  tree,  as  sophical  Society^  xii.  part  L  1878. 

well  as  of  the  whole  order,  will  be  found  in  *  Tom.  iii.  tab.  41. 

Hiom'a  Monograph  of  Ebenacw,  published  ^  Beagol  Dv8p<nfatory,Calcatta,  1848.4^ 
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kte,  globular  or  ovoid,  1^  to  2  inches  long,  sigrounded  at  the  base  by  a 
uge  and  deeply  4-lobed  calyx.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  covered 
riSi  a  rusty  tomentum ;  internally  it  is  pulpy,  6-  to  10-celled,  with  thin 
lat  solitary  seeds.  The  pulp  is  excessively  astringent  when  unripe,  but 
loses  this  quality  at  maturity  so  far  as  to  become  eatable.  The  firuit  is 
ased  only  in  the  unripe  and  fresh  state. 

Chemical  Composition — No  satisfactory  analysis  has  been  made 
of  this  fruit,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  common  with  that  of 
otJier  species  of  Diospyros,  it  is  when  immature,  rich  in  tannic  acid. 
Ghanopin  (1873),^  who  has  examined  the  fruit  of  the  American  2>. 
YirginiaTia  L.,  found  it  to  contain  a  tannic  acid  which  he  considered 
identical  with  that  of  nutgalls,  besides  an  abundance  of  pectin,  glucose, 
and  a  yellow  colouring  matter  insoluble  in  water  but  dissolving  freely 
in  ether. 

Uses — The  inspissated  juice  has  been  recommended  as  an  astringent 
in  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery. 


STYRACEiE. 

RESINA    BENZOE. 

Benzcnnum  ;  Benzoin,  Gwni  Benjamin  ;  F.  Benjoin  ;  G.  Benzoeharz} 

Botanical  Origin — Styrax  Benzoin  Dryander,  a  tree  of  moderate 
eight,  with  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  body  and  beautiful  crown  of 
>luige,  indigenous  to  Sumatra  and  Java,  in  the  first  of  which  islands 
snzoin  is  produced. 

The  tree  yielding  the  superior  benzoin  of  Siam,  though  commonly 
ferred  to  this  species,  has  never  been  examined  botanically,  and  is 
stnally  unknown.  The  French  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the 
[ekong  and  Cochin  China  (1866-68),  reported  the  drug  to  be  produced 
I  the  cassia-yielding  forests  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  in  question 
I  about  N.  lat.  19°.  Whether  any  benzoin  is  obtained  from  8.  Finlay- 
nianum  Wall,  as  conjectured  by  Royle,  we  know  not. 

History — ^There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,^  or 
ren  the  earlier  Arabian  physicians,  had  any  acquaintance  with  benzoin ; 
>r  is  the  drug  to  be  recognized  among  the  commodities  which  were 
mveyed  to  China  by  the  Arab  and  Persian  traders  between  the  10th 
id  13th  centuries,  though  the  camphor  of  Sumatra  is  expressly  named. 

The  first  mention  of  benzoin  known  to  us,  occurs  in  the  travels  of 
3n  Batuta,*  who  having  visited  Sumatra  during  his  journey  through 
le  East,  A.D.  1325-49,  notes  that  the  island  produces  Java  Frankincense 
ad  camphor.  The  word  Java  was  at  that  period  a  designation  of 
umatra,  or  was  even  used  by  the  Arabs  to  signify  the  islands   and 

^  Ettide  sur  U  Plaqtieminier  {Diospyros),  treating  Bitter  Almond  Oil  with  an  alcoholic 

1^  Paris,  1873.  28-30.  solution  of   potash.      It  has  the    formula 

•  Bensoin  in  Malay  and  Javanese  is  termed  C**H"0*  (Schorlemmer). 

Tomdiian,  Kamifkin,  and  Kamayan,  abbre-  '  Crawfurd  suggests  that  the  i/oZoio^rum 

iated  to  mdnan  and  miiian  (Crawfurd) ;  it  of  the  ancients  is  possibly  benzoin, — IXcl,  of 

I  called  in  Siamese  kam-yan  or  kan-yan  ;  in  Indian  Islands,  50. 

^eae  ngdn-si-hidng,  ^  Voyages  d^Ibn   BaUmtah,  traduit   par 

The  name  Benxoin  \&  also  applied  to  a  Defrdmery  et  Sanguinetti,  Paris,  1858-69« 

wautifal  crystaJline  substance  obtained  by  iv.  228.  2i0. 
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productions  of  the  Archipelago  generally.^  Hence  came  the  Arabic 
name  Lubdn  Jdwi,  i.e.  Java  Franhinceiisc,  con^upted  into  'Banjawi, 
Benjuiy  Bcnzui,  Benzoe  and  Benzoin,  and  into  the  still  more  viilgar 
English  Benjamin. 

We  have  no  further  information  about  the  drug  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  following  century,  when  we  find  a  record  that  in  1461,  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  Melech  Elmaydi,  sent  to  Pasquale  Malipiero,  doge  of  Venice, 
a  present  of  30  rotoli  of  Bemoi,  20  rotoli  of  Aloes  Wood,  two  pairs  of 
Carpets,  a  small  flask  of  Balsam  (of  Mecca),  15  little  boxes  of  Theriaka, 
42  loaves  of  Sugar,  5  boxes  of  Sugar  Candy,  a  horn  of  Civet,  and  20  pieces 
of  Porcelain.*  Agostino  Barberigo,  another  doge  of  Venice,  was  pre- 
sented in  a  similar  manner  in  1490  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt  with  35  rotoli 
of  Aloes  Wood,  the  same  quantity  of  Benzui  and  100  loaves  of  Sugar.^ 

Among  the  precious  spices  sent  from  Egypt  in  1476  to  Catarina 
Comaro,  queen  of  Cyprus,  were  10  ib.  of  Aloes  Wood  and  15flx  of 
Benzui.^  These  notices  indicate  the  high  value  set  upon  the  drug  when 
first  brought  to  Eui'ope. 

The  occurrence  of  benzoin  in  Siam  is  noticed  in  the  journal  of  the 
voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama,^  where  in  enumerating  the  kingdoms  of  India, 
it  is  stated  that  Xamauz  (Siam^  yields  much  benzoin  worth  3  crmados, 
and  aloes  worth  25  cruzados  'p&r  faraaola.  According  to  the  same  record, 
the  price  of  benzoin  (beijoim)  in  Alexandria  was  1  cruzado  per  arratd, 
half  the  value  of  aloes  wood. 

The  Portuguese  traveller  Barbosa  visited  in  1511,  Calicut  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  and  found  Benzui  to  be  one  of  the  more  valuable  items 
of  export,  one  farazola  (22  ft).  6  oz.)  costing  65  to  ^Ofanoes;  camphor 
fetched  nearly  the  same  price,  and  mace  only  25  to  30  fanocs.  From 
other  sources  we  gather  that  benzoin  was  an  article  of  Venetian  trade  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

Garcia  d'Orta,  writing  at  Goa  (1534-63),  was  the  first  to  give  a  lucid 
and  intelligent  account  of  benzoin,  detailing  the  method  of  coUectioii, 
and  distinguishing  the  drug  of  Siam  and  Martaban  from  that  produced 
in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  there  was  direct  commercial 
intercourse  between  England  and  both  Siam  and  Sumatra,  an  English 
factory  existing  at  Ayuthia  (Siam)  until  1623  ;  and  benzoin  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  commodities  imported.  The  import  duties  levied  upon 
it  in  England  in  1635,  amoimted  to  10s.  per  Id.^).  Benzoic  acid  i^as 
described  as  early  as  1617  by  Blaise  de  Vigenfere.® 

Production — Benzoin  is  collected  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Sumatra, 
especially  in  the  Batta  country,  lying  southward  of  the  state  of  Achin.'' 
The  tree  grows  in  plenty  also  in  the  highlands  of  Palembang  in  the  soutb, 

7  The  Hates  of  Marchandizcs,  Lond.  1635. 

8  Traicti  du  Feu  et  du  Sel,  Paris,  1622. 91. 
There  is  said  to  be  au  edition  of  1608,  which 
we  have  not  seen. 

^  Miqnel,  Prodromtts  Flora:  SHinairana. 
1860.  72  ;  UtLTsden,  Hist,  of  SuinatraM^^ 
1783. 123.— The  latter  author  resided  at  Bcn- 
coolen  eight  years,  as  an  official  of  the  Engli^ 
Government.  His  specimens  of  bcnxoinarf 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Pharmaceati^^^ 
Society. 

TW  ^U\<im«tLt  of  Cmwfurd  (Did.  ofthf 


1  Yule,  BookofSer  Marco  Polo,  ii.  (1871) 
228. 

'  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptorcs^ 
xxii  (1733)  1170.— 100  rotoli  =  175  lb. 
Avoirdupois. 

'  L.  de  Mas  Latrie,  Hist,  dc  Vtlc  d.c 
Chijpre,  etc.  iii.  (1861)  483. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  406. 

*  Jtoteiro  da  Viagem  de  Vasco  da  Gama 
em  1497,  par  Herculano  e  o  BarSo  Castello 
-de  Paiva,  segunda  edifSo,  Lisboa,  1861. 109. 

'  Yule,  op.  ciL  ii.  222. 
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md  its  resin  is  collected.  It  is  chiefly  on  the  coast  regions  that  con- 
siderable plantations  are  found.  Teysmann  saw  the  cultivation  in  the 
tracts  of  the  river  Batang  Leko,  the  trees  being  planted  about  15  feet 
apart.  The  benzoin  from  the  interior  is  mostly  from  wild  trees,  which 
occur  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  300  to  1000  feet. 
.  The  trees,  which  are  of  quick  growth,  are  raised  from  seeds  sown  on 
the  [edges  of?]  rice-fields;  they  require  no  particular  attention  beyond 
leing  kept  clear  of  other  plants,  until  about  6  or  7  years  old,  when 
they  have  trunks  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  capable  of  yielding 
the  resin*  Incisions  are  then  made  in  their  stems,  from  which  there 
exudes  a  thick,  whitish,  resinous  juice,  which  soon  hardens  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  is  carefully  scraped  off  with  a  knife. 

The  trees  continue  to  yield  at  the  rate  of  about  three  pounds  per 
annum  for  10  or  12  years,  after  which  period  they  are  cut  down.  The 
lesin  which  exudes  during  the  first  three  years,  is  said  to  be  fuller  of  white 
tears  and  therefore  of  finer  quality,  than  that  which  issues  subsequently, 
and  it  is  termed  by  the  Malays  Head  Benzoin.  That  which  flows  during 
the  next  7  or  8  years,  is  browner  in  colour  and  less  valuable,  and  is 
faiown  as  Belly  Benzoin ;  while  a  third  sort  called  Foot,  is  obtained  by 
splitting  the  tree  and  scraping  the  wood ;  this  last  is  mixed  with  much 
wk  and  refuse.* 

Benzoin  is  brought  for  sale  to  the  ports  of  Sumatra  in  large  cakes 
ailed  Tampangs,  wrapped  in  matting.  These  have  to  be  broken,  and 
oftened  either  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  that  of  boiling  water,  and 
lienpacked  into  square  cases  which  the  resin  is  made  to  fill. 

Tne  only  account  of  the  collection  of  Siam  Benzoin  is  that  given  by 
ir  E.  H.  Schomburgk,  for  some  years  British  Consul  at  Bangkok.*  He 
•presents  that  the  bark  is  gashed  all  over,  and  that  the  resin  which 
cades,  collects  and  hardens  between  it  and  the  wood,  the  former  of 
Mch  is  then  stripped  off.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  aspect  of 
Kme  of  the  Siam  benzoin  of  commerce  as  well  as  by  that  of  pieces  of 
eok  in  our  possession ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  all  the  Siam  drug  is 
ot  thus  obtained.  Schomburgk  adds,  that  the  resin  is  much  injured 
ad  broken  during  its  conveyance  in  small  baskets  on  bullocks'  backs 
)  the  navigable  parts  of  the  Menam,  whence  it  is  brought  dpwn  to 
iangkok.^ 

Whether  benzoin  owes  its  original  flui^ty  to  a  volatile  oil  holding 
16  resin  in  solution,  and  its  solidification  to  the  volatilization  of  this 
il,  or  whether  the  resin  itself  hardens  by  oxidation, — what  occasions 
18  remarkable  diversity  of  aspect  between  the  opaque  and  milk-like, 
ad  the  completely  transparent  resin,  are  questions  to  be  investigated  by 
ime  future  observer. 

Description — Benzoin  (always  termed  in  English  commerce  Gnm 


%dian  Islands,  1856.  50)  that  benzoin  is  col- 
icted  in  Borneo  "  on  th^  northern  coast  in 
le  territory  of  Brunai^'  is  to  us  inexplicable. 
\i,  St.  John,  British  Consul  in  Borneo,  in 
Q  official  report  on  the  trade  of  Brunai, 
ated  from  that  place  29  January,  1858, 
numerates  the  various  productions  of  the 
istrict,  but  does  not  name  benzoin. 

*  The  terms  Head,  Belly  and  Foot,  equi- 
'alent  to  our  words  tuperior,  medium  aud 


inferior,  are  used  in  the  East  to  distinguish 
the  qualities  of  many  other  commodities,  as 
Borneo  Camphor,  Esculent  Birds'-nests,  Car- 
damoms, Galbanum,  &c. 

•  This  account  must  have  been  derived 
from  others,  for  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk  cer- 
tainly never  visited  the  region  producing 
benzoin. 

'  Pharm,  Journ.  iii.  (1862)  126. 
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Benjamin)  is  distinguished  as  of  tN¥o  kinds,  Siam  and  Sumatra.  Eacli 
sort  occurs  in  various  degrees  of  purity^  and  under  considerable  differences 
of  appearance. 

1.  Siam  Benzoin — ^The  most  esteemed  sort  is  that  which  consists 
entirely  of  flattened  tears  or  drops,  an  inch  or  two  long,  of  an  opaque, 
milk-like,  white  resin,  loosely  agglutinated  into  a  mass.  More  frequently 
the  mass  is  quite  compact,  consisting  of  a  certain  proportion  of  white 
tears  of  the  size  of  an  almond  downwards,  imbedded  in  a  deep,  rich 
amber-brown,  translucent  resin.  Occasionally  the  translucent  resin  pre- 
ponderates, and  the  white  tears  are  almost  wanting.  In  some  packages, 
the  tears  of  white  resin  are  very  small,  and  the  whole  mass  has  the 
aspect  of  a  reddish-brown  granite.  There  is  always  a  certain  admixture 
of  bits  of  wood,  bark,  and  other  accidental  impurities. 

The  white  tears  when  broken,  display  a  stratified  structure  with 
layers  of  greater  or  less  translucency.  By  keeping,  the  white  milky 
resin  becomes  brown  and  transparent  on  the  surface,  but  from  some 
experiments  made  by  one  of  us  (F.)  it  does  not  appear  that  the  opacity 
is  due  to  water,  but  rather  to  a  peculiar  molecular  (semi-crystalline  t) 
state  of  the  resin. 

Siam  benzoin  is  very  brittle,  the  opaque  tears  showing  a  slightly 
waxy,  the  transparent  a  glassy  fracture.  It  easily  softens  in  the  mouth 
and  may  be  kneaded  with  the  teeth  like  mastich.  It  has  a  deUcate 
balsamic,  vanilla-like,  fragrance  but  very  little  taste.  When  heated  it 
evolves  a  more  powerful  fragrance,  together  with  the  irritating  fumes  of 
l^enzoic  acid ;  its  fusing  point  is  75°  C.  The  presence  of  benzoic  acid 
may  be  shown  by  the  microscopical  examination  of  splinters  of  tiie 
resin  under  oil  of  turpentine. 

Siam  benzoin  is  imported  in  cubic  blocks,  which  take  their  form  from 
the  wooden  cases  in  which  they  are  packed  while  the  resin  is  still  soft 

2.  Sumatra  Benzoin — Prior  to  the  renewal  of  direct  commercial 
intercourse  with  Siam  in  1853,  this  was  the  sort  of  benzoin  most  com- 
monly found  in  commerce. 

It  is  imported  in  cubic  blocks  exactly  like  the  preceding,  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  generally  greyer  tint.  The  mass  however,  when 
the  drug  is  of  good  quality,  contains  numerous  opaque  tears,  set  in  a 
translucent,  greyish-brown  resin,  mixed  with  bits  of  wood  and  bark 
When  less  good,  the  white  tears  are  wanting,  and  the  proportion  of 
impurities  is  greater.  We  have  even  seen  samples  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  bark.  In  odour,  Sumatra  benzoin  is  both  weaker  and  less 
agreeable  than  the  Siam  drug,  and  generally  falls  short  of  it  in  purity 
and  handsome  appearance, — and  hence  commands  a  much  lower  price  ^ 
The  greyish-brown  portion  melts  at  95°,  the  tears  at  85°  C. 

A  variety  of  Sumatra  benzoin  is  distinguished  by  the  London  drug- 
brokers  as  Penaiig  Benjamin  or  Storax-snielling  Benjamin.  We  have 
seen  it  of  very  fine  quality,  full  of  white  tears  (some  of  them  two  inches 
long),  the  intervening  resin  being  greyish.*  The  odour  is  very  agreeable, 
and  perceptibly  different  from  that  of  Siam  benzoin,  or  the  usual  Sumatra 
sort.  Whether  this  drug  is  produced  in  Sumatra  and  by  Styrax  Benzoin  we 

1  In  the  PMic  Ledger,  May  2,  1874,  the      cwt ;  Sumatra,  Ist  and  2nd,  £7  10».  to^lt 
prices  arc  quoted  thus  : — Siam  Qum  Ben-  '  There  were  8  cases  of  thu  drug  offered 

jamin,  1st  and  2nd  qualities,  £10  to  £2S  pet      •JL'^xi^A\<i^t^ft^  U  iL^ril^  1871. 
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Voow  not ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  S.  subdenticulaium  Miq.  occurring 
xa  Western  Sumatra,  has  the  same  native  name  {Kajoe  K^injan)  as  8. 
Benzoin,  and  that  Miquel  remarks  of  it — "An  etiam  benzoiferum  f'*^ 

Chemical  Composition — Benzoin  consists  mainly  of  amorphous 
lesins  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  potash,  having  slightly  acid 
properties,  and  differing  somewhat  in  their  behaviour  to  solvents,  whence 
they  have  been  designated  dtpha-resin,  beta-resin,  &c.  But  they  never- 
thdess  appear  to  agree  in  their  essential  properties.  When  benzoin  is 
fosed  with  potash,  it  is  partly  decomposed  and  then  according  to  Hlasi- 
wetz  and  Barth,  yields  among  other  products,  protocatechuic  acid  (more 
than  5  per  cent),  para-oxybenzoic  acid,  C^H^O*,  and  pyrocatechin. 

Subjected  to  dry  distillation,  benzoin  affords  as  chief  product,  Benzoic 
Acid,  C^H^O*,  together  with  empyreumatic  products,  among  which  Ber- 
thdot  has  proved  the  presence  (in  Siam  benzoin)  of  Styrol  (p.  244).  The 
benzoic  acid  exists  ready-formed  to  the  extent  of  14  to  18  or  more  per 
cent  Although  the  acid  readily  dissolves  in  twelve  parts  of  boiling 
water,  the  resin  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  precludes  its  complete  extraction 
by  this  means.  It  is  however  easily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an 
alkali, — ^most  advantageously  by  milk  of  lime,  which  does  not  combine 
with  the  amorphous  resins. 

Benzoin  is  not  manifestly  acted  on  by  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  if 
iept  in  contact  with  it  for  a  month  or  two,  very  large  colourless  crystals 
of  benzoic  acid  make  their  appearance.  Brought  into  a  warm  room,  the 
crystals  quickly  dissolve,  but  are  easily  reproduced  by  exposure  to  cold. 

Most  pharmacopoeias  require  not  the  inodorous  acid  obtained  by  a  wet 
process,  but  that  afforded  by  sublimation,  which  contains  a  small  amount 
of  fragrant  empyreumatic  products.  The  resin  when  repeatedly  subjected 
to  sublimation,  affords  as  much  as  14  per  cent,  of  benzoic  acid.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  opaque  white  tears  of  benzoin  are  less  rich  in 
benzoic  acid  than  the  transparent  brown  resin  in  which  they  lie.  From 
the  latter,  S.  W.  Brown  (1833)  extracted  13  per  cent,  of  impure  acid, 
but  from  the  former  scarcely  8^  per  cent.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  such  difference  is  constant. 

Bitter  almond  oil,  which  by  oxidation  yields  benzoic  acid,  is  wanting 
in  benzoin.  Very  little  volatile  oil  is  in  fact  to  be  got ;  half  a  pound 
of  the  best  Penang  benzoin  yielded  us  by  distillation  with  water,  only  a 
few  drops  of  an  extremely  fragrant  oil  [styrol  /). 

Ferric  chloride  imparts  to  alcoholic  solution  of  benzoin,  a  dark 
brownish  green,  which  is  not  acquired  under  the  same  circumstances  by 
the  aqueous  decoction  of  the  powdered  resin  :  hence  the  reaction  does 
not  proceed  from  tannin.  Benzoin  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  form- 
ing a  solution  of  splendid  carmine  hue,  from  which  water  separates 
crystals  of  benzoic  acid. 

Eolbe  and  Lautemann  in  1860,  discovered  in  Siam  and  Penang  ben- 
zoin together  with  benzoic  acid,  an  acid  of  different  constitution  which  in 
1861,  they  recognized  as  Cinnamic  Acid,  C^H^O^.  Aschoff  (1861)  found 
in  a  sample  of  Sumatra  benzoin,  cinnamic  acid  only,  of  which  he  got  11 
per  cent ;  and  in  amygdaloid  Siam  and  Penang  benzoin  only  benzoic 
acid.  In  some  samples  of  the  latter,  one  of  us  (F.)  has  likewise  met 
with  cinnamic  acid.     On  triturating  this  sort  with  peroxide  of  lead,  and 

^  Prod,  Flora  SumatratKi,  1860.  474.  - 
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boiling  the  mixture  with  water,  the  odour  of  bitter-almond  oil,  due  to 
the  oxidation  of  cinnamic  acid,  is  evolved. 

The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids,  or  the 
absence  of  one  or  other  of  them  in  benzoin,  is  due  to  circumstances  at 
present  unexplained. 

Commerce — The  statistics  of  Singapore,^  the  great  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  show  the  imports  of  Gum 
Benjamin  in  1871  as  7442  cwt.,  of  which  quantity  6185  cwt.  had  beea 
shipped  from  Sumatra  and  405  cwt.  from  Siam.  Penang,  which  is  also 
a  mart  for  this  drug,  appears  from  the  same  authority  to  have  received 
from  Sumatra  for  trans-shipment,  4959  cwt.  of  Gum  Benjamin. 

Padang  in  Sumatra  exported  in  1870,  4303  piculs  (5122  cwt) ;  and 
in  1871,  4064  piculs  (4838  cwt)  of  benzoin.* 

The  imports  of  Gum  Benjamin  into  Bombay  in  the  year  1871-72 
were  no  less  than  5975  cwt,  and  the  exports  1043  cwt* 

Uses — Benzoin  appears  to  be  nearly  devoid  of  medicinal  properties 
and  is  but  little  employed.  It  is  chiefly  imported  for  use  as  incense  in 
the  service  of  the  Greek  Church. 
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MANNA. 
Manna;  F.  Manne;  G.  Manna. 

Botanical  Origin — Fraxinus  Omus  L.  (Omus  Europcea  Pers.),  the 
Manna-ash,  is  a  small  tree  found  in  Italy,  whence  it  extends  northwards 
as  far  as  the  Canton  of  Tessin  in  Switzerland  and  the  Southern  TyioL 
It  also  occurs  in  Hungary  (Buda)  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Admtic, 
in  Greece,  Turkey  (Constantinople),  in  Asia  Minor  about  Smyrna  and  at 
Adalia  on  the  south  coast.  It  grows  in  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  and  is  found  in  Spain  at  Moxente  in  Valencia.*  Ab  an 
ornamental  tree  it  has  been  introduced  into  Central  Europe,  where  it  is 
often  seen  of  greater  dimensions,  sometimes  acquiring  a  height  of  about 
30  feet.  It  blossoms  in  early  summer,  producing  numerous  feathery 
panicles  of  dull  white  flowers  which  give  it  a  pleasing  appearanca  The 
foliage  exhibits  great  variation  in  shape  of  leaflets,  even  where  the  tree 
is  uncultivated ;  and  the  fruits  also  are  very  diverse  in  form. 

In  some  districts  of  Sicily,  a  little  manna  is  obtained  from  the 
Common  Ash,  F,  excelsior  L. 

History — The  name  Mannu,  though  originally  applied  to  the  aliment 
miraculously  provided  for  the  sustenance  of  the  ancient  Israelites  during 
their  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  has  been  used  to  designate  other  sub- 
stances of  distinct  nature  and  origin.  Of  these,  the  best  known  and  most 
important  is  the  saccharine  exudation  of  FraximLS  Omus  L.,  which  con- 
stitutes the  Manruc  of  European  medicine. 

From  recent  researches  ^  it  appears  evident  that  previous  to  the  ISA 

^  Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  of  the  Straits  *  Fraxinus   Bungeana    DC.,    a    tree  of 

Settlements,  Singapore,  1872.  Northern  China,  appears  to  be  hardly  dis- 

»  Consular  Reports,  August  1878.  953.  tinct  from  F.  Onim. 

'  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation.  *  Hanbury,  Historical  Notes  <m  Manfuif 

of  (he  Presidency  of  Bombay  for  1871-72.  Pharm,  Joum.  xi.  (1870)  826. 
pt  u.  26.  79. 
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itoiy,  the  manna  used  in  Europe  was  imported  from  the  East  and  was 
t  that  of  the  ash.  Baffaele  Maffei,  called  also  Yolaterranus,  a  writer 
LO  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  states  that  manna 
gan  to  be  gathered  in  Calabria  in  his  time,  but  that  it  was  inferior 

the  oriental.^  At  this  period,  the  manna  collected  was  that  which 
uded  spontaneously  from  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  was  termed 
afUM  di  foglia  or  Manna  di  fronda :  that  which  flowed  from  the  stem 
lie  the  name  of  Manna  di  corpo  and  was  less  esteemed.  All  such 
soma  was  very  dear. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  plan  of  making  incisions 
the  trunk  and  branches  was  resorted  to,  and  although  it  was  strenu- 
laly  opposed  even  by  legislative  enactment,  the  more  copious  supplies 
bich  it  enabled  the  collectors  to  obtain,  led  to  it  being  generally 
opted.  Manna  di  foglia  became  in  fact  utterly  unknown,  so  that 
lUlo  of  Naples  writing  in  1770,  expresses  doubt  whether  it  ever  had 
ly  existence.^ 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  manna-production  in  Sicily,  there  is 
is  curious  fact, — that  near  Cefalii  there  exists  an  eminence  in  the 
iadonia  range,  called  Oibelman  or  Oibelmanna,  which  in  Arabic  signifies 
%nna-m(mntain.  This  name  is  not  of  modem  origin,  but  is  found  in  a 
ploma  of  the  year  1082,  concerning  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of 
essina ;  and  it  has  been  held  to  indicate  that  manna  was  there  col- 
3ted  during  the  Saracenic  occupation  of  Sicily,  A.D.  827  to  1070.  We 
ivenot  been  successful  in  finding  any  evidence  whether  this  supposition 
well  founded.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  writer,  so 
r  as  we  know,  mentions  manna  as  a  production  of  Sicily,  before  Paolo 
locone  of  Palermo,  who  after  naming  many  localities  for  the  drug  in 
ntinental  Italy,  states  that  it  is  also  obtained  in  Sicily;^ 

Manna  was  also  produced  until  recently  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma, 
t  neither  from  that  locality,  nor  from  the  States  of  the  Church,  where 
wBa  collected  in  the  time  of  Boccone,  is  any  supply  now  brought  into 
nmerce,  though  the  name  of  Tolfa,  a  town  near  Civita  Vecchia,  is  still 
id  to  designate  an  inferior  sort  of  the  drug. 

The  collection  of  manna  in  Calabria  which  was  important  up  to  the 
I  of  the  last  century,  has  now  almost  entirely  ceased.* 

Production — The  manna  of  commerce  is  collected  at  the  present 
r  exclusively  in  Sicily.  The  principal  localities  producing  the  drug 
the  districts  around  Capaci,  Carini,  Cinisi,  and  Favarota,  small  towns 
to  25  miles  west  of  Palermo  near  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Castel- 
lare;  also  the  townships  of  Geraci,  Castelbuono,  and  other  places 
bhe  district  of  CefalA,  50  to  70  miles  eastward  of  Palermo. 
The  manna-ash,  in  the  districts  whence  the  best  manna  is  obtained, 
is  not  at  the  present  day  form  natural  woods,  but  is  cultivated  in  regular 
ntations  called  frassinetti.  The  trees,  which  attain  a  height  of  from 
to  20  feet,  are  planted  in  rows  and  stand  about  7  feet  apai't,  the  soil 
;ween  being  at  times  loosened,  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  enriched  by 
mure.   After  a  tree  is  8  years  old  and  when  its  stem  is  at  least  3  inches 

Ctmmentarii  Urbani,  Paris.  1515.  lib.  *  Hanbury  in  Oiomcde  Botanico  Italiano, 

f.  413.  Ottobre  1872.  267  ;  Pharm,  Joum.  Nov.  80. 

Phil,  Trans,  Ix.  (1771)  233.  1872.  421. 
Muteo  di  Fisica,    Venct.    1697.    Obs. 

.-XT. 
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in  thickness,  the  gathering  of  manna  may  begin;  and  may  contmue 
for  10  or  12  years,  when  the  stem  is  usually  cut  down,  and  a  young  one 
brought  up  from  the  same  root  takes  its  place.  The  same  stump  thus 
has  often  two  or  three  stems  rising  from  it. 

To  obtain  manna,  transverse  cuts  from  1^  to  2  inches  long  and  1  inch 
apart,  are  made  in  the  bark,  just  reaching  to  the  wood.  One  cut  is  made 
daily,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  the  second  directly  above  the 
first,  and  so  on  while  dry  weather  lasts.  In  the  following  year,  cuts  are 
made  in  the  untouched  part  of  the  stem,  and  in  the  same  way  in 
succeeding  seasons.  When  after  some  years,  the  tree  has  been  cut  all 
round  and  is  exhausted,  it  is  felled.  Pieces  of  stick  or  straws  are  inserted 
in  the  incisions,  and  become  encrusted  with  the  veiy  superior  mauna, 
called  Manna  a  cannolo,  which  however,  is  unknown  in  commerce  as  a 
special  sort.  The  fine  manna  ordinarily  seen,  appears  to  have  hardened 
on  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The  manna  which  flows  from  the  lower  incisions, 
and  is  often  collected  on  tiles  or  on  a  cup-shaped  piece  of  the  stem  of 
the  prickly  pear  (Opuntia),  is  less  crystalline,  and  more  gummy  and 
glutinous,  and  is  regarded  of  inferior  quality. 

The  best  time  for  notching  the  stems  is  in  July  and  August,  when 
the  trees  have  ceased  to  push  forth  more  leaves.  Dry  and  warm  v^eather 
is  essential  for  a  good  harvest.  The  manna  after  removal  from  the 
tree,  is  laid  upon  shelves  in  order  that  it  may  diy  and  harden  before 
it  is  packed.  The  masses  left  adhering  to  the  stem  after  the  finer  pieces 
have  been  gathered,  are  scraped  off  and  form  part  of  the  Small  Manna 
of  commerce.^ 

Secretion — We  have  examined  microscopically  the  bark  of  stems  of 
Fraxinus  Omus  that  had  been  incised  for  manna  at  CapacL  It  exhibits 
no  peculiarity  explaining  the  formation  of  manna,  or  any  evidence  that 
the  saccharine  exudation  is  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  cell- walls  as  in 
the  case  of  tragacanth.  The  bark  is  poor  in  tannic  matter ;  it  contains 
starch,  and  imparts  to  water  a  splendid  fluorescence  due  to  the  presence 
of  Fraxin, 

Description  —  Various  terms  have  been  used  by  pharmacological 
writers  to  designate  the  different  qualities  of  manna,  but  in  English 
commerce  they  are  not  now  employed ;  and  the  better  kinds  of  the 
drug  are  called  simply  Flake  Manna,  while  the  smaller  pieces,  usually 
loosely  agglutinated  and  sold  separately,  are  termed  Small  Manna  or 
Tolfa  Manna, 

Owing  to  the  gradual  exudation  of  the  juice  and  the  deposition  of 
one  layer  over  another,  manna  has  a  stalactitic  aspect.  The  finest  pieces 
are  mostly  in  the  form  of  three-edged  sticks,  sometimes  as  much  as  6 
to  8  inches  long  and  an  inch  or  more  wide,  grooved  on  the  inner  side, 
which  is  generally  soiled  by  contact  vrith  the  bark ;  of  a  porous,  crystal- 
line, friable  structure  and  of  a  pale  brownish  yeUow  tint,  becoming 
Dearly  pure  white  in  those  parts  which  have  been  most  distant  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  The  pieces  which  are  of  deeper  colour  and  of  an 
unctuous  or  gummy  appearance,  are  less  esteemed.     Good  manna  is  crisp 

'  Our  account  of  the  production  of  manna  Joum,  of  Bot.  L  1849.  124),  from  thoae  of 

has  been  derived  from  the  observations  of  Cleghom  (Trans,  [of  the  Bol,  Soe,  ofJSa^ 

Stettner,  who  visited  Sicily  in  the  summer  burgh,  x.  1868-69.  182),  and  from  penoiul 

of  1847  {Arehiv  der  Pharm.  iii.  194 ;  also  investigations  made  by  one  of  us  in  the 

Wingers'  JoAresberichi,  1848.  85  *,  Hookers  Ti«v^\ys\ix\i<(Kid of  Palermo  in  May  187S. 
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and  brittle,  and  melts  in  the  mouth  with  an  agreeable,  honey-like  sweet- 
ness, not  entirely  devoid  of  traces  of  bitterness  and  acridity.  Its  odour 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  honey  or  moist  sugar. 

Manna  of  the  best  quality  dissolves  at  ordinary  temperatures  in 
about  six  parts  of  water,  forming  a  clear,  neutral  liquid.  It  contains 
Mdes  mannite,  a  small  proportion  of  sugar  and  gum. 

The  manna  which  exudes  from  the  older  stems  and  from  the  lower 
puts  of  even  young  trees,  contains  more  or  less  considerable  quantities 
of  gam  and  fermentable  sugar,  as  well  as  extraneous  impurities.  The 
las  favourable  weather  of  the  later  summer  and  autumn  promotes  an 
iheiation  in  the  composition  of  the  juice,  and  impairs  its  property  of 
concreting  into  a  crystalline  mass. 

Chemical  Composition — The  predominant  constituent  of  manna, 
ft  least  of  the  better  sorts,  is  Manna-sugar  or  Mannite,  C®BP*0^  which 
likewise  occurs,  though  in  much  smaUer  quantity,  in  many  other  plants 
besides  Fraximis,  Artificially,  it  is  produced  by  treating  glucose, 
C^PK)*,  with  sodium-amalgam,  and  indirectly  in  the  fermentation  of 
glucose  or  of  cane-sugar.  It  is  isomeric  with  dulcite  or  melampyrin ; 
oystallizes  in  shiniog  prisms  or  tables,  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system ; 
melts  at  IBS'"  C,  and  in  very  small  quantity  may  by  careful  heating, 
be  sublimed  undecomposed.  It  dissolves  in  6  parts  of  water  at  ordi- 
Miy  temperature,  less  freely  in  aqueous  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in 
ibsolute  alcohol,  and  not  in  ether.  The  solution  has  an  extremely 
weak  rotatory  power,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  or 
slkalis,  or  with  alkaline  cupric  tartrate. 

Berthelot  has  shown  that  mannite  is  susceptible  of  fermentation, 
though  not  so  easily  as  sugars  belonging  to  the  group  of  carbo-hydrates. 
When  mixed  with  moist  platinum-black,  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  yields 
umaystallizable  Mannitic  Acid,  C^H^^O^,  and  Mannitase,  C*ff*0^  a  kind 
rf  sugar  resembling  grape-sugar  and  probably  isomeric  therewith,  but 
optically  inactive  and  not  yet  shown  to  be  crystallizable. 

With  nitric  acid,  mannite  yields  neither  tartaric  nor  mucic  acid, 
but  sugar  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  racemic  acid.  By 
ity  distillation,  it  affords  acrolein,  formic  acid  and  other  products. 
lU  the  chemical  reactions  of  mannite  show  it  to  belong  to  the 
lass  of  alcohols,  and  among  these  it  is  most  nearly  related  to  gly- 
erin.  The  quantity  of  mannite  in  the  best  manna  varies  from  70  to 
0  per  cent. 

When  a  solution  of  manna  is  mixed  with  alkaline  cupric  tartrate, 
ipid  reduction  to  cuprous  hydrate  takes  place  even  in  the  cold.  This 
3Fect  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sugar  which,  according  to  Backhaus, 
insists  of  ordinary  dextro-glucose.  It  may  amount  to  as  much  as  16 
Br  cent.,  and  is  found  in  the  best  flake  manna,  but  most  abundantly  in 
le  imctuous  varieties.  Buignet*  has  pointed  out  that  the  rotatory 
ower  of  this  sugar  being  inconsiderable,  it  probably  consists  of  a 
dxture  of  Cane-sugar  and  LevtUose.  He  found  however  that  an 
Queous  solution  of  manna  deviates  powerfully  to  the  right,  a  fact 
rnich  he  considers  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  Dextrin, 
"he  best  kinds  of  manna,  according  to  Buignet,  contain  about  20  per 
ent.  of  dextrin ;  the  inferior  much  more.    With  nitric  acid,  the  dextrin 

1  J<wm.  de  Pharm.  viL  (1867)  401 ;  viiL^ae^^  5. 
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does  not  furniBh  mudc  add ;  its  solution  is  not  predpitated  eyen  by 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  is  thrown  down  by  alcohol. 

In  our  experiments,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  isolating  dther  dextrin, 
or  cane-sugar.  There  is  present,  even  in  the  finest  manna,  a  small 
amount  of  a  dextrogyre  mucilage,  which  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  and  yields  mucic  acid  when  boiled  with  concentrated  nitric  add. 

Ether  extracts  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  manna  a  very  small 
quantity  of  red-brown  resin,  having  an  offensive  odour  and  sub-acrid 
taste ;  together  with  traces  of  an  acid  which  reduces  silver-salts  and 
appears  to  be  easily  resinified.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  iDferior 
kinds  of  manna  often  amounts  to  10  or  15  per  cent.  The  finest  maima 
affords  about  36  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  greenish  colour  of  certain  pieces  of  manna  was  formerly  attri- 
buted to  the  presence  of  copper,  till  Gmelin  on  account  of  the  fluor- 
escence of  the  solution,  ascribed  it  to  ^scidin.  It  is  in  reality  produced 
by  a  body  much  resembling  sesculin,  namely  Fraxin,  C^*1F®0^®,  occuning 
in  the  bark  of  the  manna-ash  and  of  the  common  ash,  and  together 
with  sesculin,  in  that  of  the  horse-chestnut.  Fraxin  crystallizes  ia 
colourless  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  haviof 
a  £edntly  astringent  and  bitter  taste.  By  dilute  acids,  it  is  lesolTed 
into  Fraxetin,  C^m^O\  and  Glucose,  C^Hi^O®.  The  presence  of  bam 
in  manna,  espedally  in  the  inferior  sorts,  is  made  apparent  by  the  fiaiot 
fluorescence  of  the  alcoholic  manna  solution. 

Commerce — The  exports  of  manna  from  Sicily^  (chiefly  fiwn 
Palermo)  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1869  1870  1871     _ 

2546  cwt.,  val.  £15,972.    1664 cwt.,  val.  £10,220.    8038  cwt,  vaL  £19.528. 

About  half  the  quantity  is  sent  to  France.  Italian  commercial  statistics* 
represeoit  the  export  of  manna  in  1870  thus : — in  cam^lli  58,691  kila 
(1155  cwt.),  in  sarte  186,664  kilo.  (3676  cwt.)  The  United  Kingdom 
imported  in  the  year  1870,  230  cwt.  of  manna,  valued  at  £4447.^ 

•  Adulteration  —  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  manna  is  subject  to 
adulteration,  though  attempts  to  introduce  a  spurious  manna  made  of 
glucose  have  been  recorded.  But  considerable  skill  and  ingentdty  have 
been  expended  in  converting  the  inferior  sorts  of  manna  into  what  has 
the  aspect  of  fine  natural  Flake  Manna,  the  manufacturers  admitting 
however  the  factitiousness  of  their  product.  The  artificial  Flake  Manna 
has  the  closest  superficial  resemblance  to  very  fine  pieces  of  the  natural 
drug,  but  differs  in  its  more  uniform  colour,  and  in  being  uncontaminated 
with  the  slight  impurities,  from  which  natural  manna  is  never  wholly 
free.  It  differs  also  in  that  when  broken,  no  crystals  of  mannite  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  interstices  of  the  pieces,  and  it  wants  the  peculiar  odonr 
and  slightly  bitter  flavour  of  natural  manna.  If  one  part  of  it  is  boiled 
with  four  of  alcohol  (*838),  a  viscid  honey-like  residue  will  be  obtained, 
whereas  natural  manna  leaves  undissolved  a  hard  substance.    Histed* 

^  Report  by  CovsiU  JJainis  on  (he   Cmn-  *  Anmial  SttUemrnt  of  the    Trade  ^ 

n'lerce  wiuf  Xavigatioa  oJ\SiciIy  in  18G9,  1870  Xancjation  of  the  U.K,for  1870.  p.  IW. 

nnd  1871.  *  On  artificial  Flake  Manna,  m  /*»*. 

2  Dirozionc  ^eneralc  delle  GahmWe^Mon-  Jmtrn.  xL  (1870)  629. 
//ic?i/o  cimimerciak  del  regno  d'ltatia  ncl  1870, 
MUano  1871. 
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bund  it  to  aiford  about  40  per  cent  of  maxmite,  while  fine  manna 
iimilarly  treated  yielded  70  per  cent  i 

Uses — ^A  gentle  laxative,  much  less  frequently  employed  in  this 
30imtry  than  formerly,  but  still  largely  consumed  in  South  America, 
ite  which  possesses  similar  properties,  is  often  prescribed  in  Italy. 


Other  sorts  of  Manna. 

VanoiiB  plants  besides  Fraxintis  afford  imder  certain  conditions, 
BMdiarine  exudations  some  of  which  constituted  the  Oriental  Manna 
used  in  Europe  in  early  times.  So  far  as  is  known,  they  differ  from 
officinal  manna  in  containing  no  mannite. 

Alhagi  Manna;  TuranjaUn  (Arabic) ;  is  afforded  by  Alluigi  Came- 
Unum  fisch.,  a  small  spiny  plant  of  the  order  Zeguminoste  found  in 
Fenia,  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan.  Excellent  specimens  of  the 
mna,  kindly  obtained  for  us  in  the  north-west  of  India  by  Dr.  K 
Barfeon  Brown  and  Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Tolbort,  show  it  as  a  substance  in  little 
mndifih,  hard,  dry  tears,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed  to 
UMt  of  a  hemp-seed,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  agreeable  saccharine  taste, 
■id  senna-like  smelL  According  to  Ludwig  ^  it  contains  crystalline 
ben  cr  grains  of  cane-sugar,  some  dextrin,  a  sweetish  mucilaginous 
mbrtsnce  and  a  very  Kttle  starch.  The  leaflets,  spines  and  pods  of  the 
^t^  mixed  with  the  grains  of  this  manna,  are  characteristic  and  easily 
EeoogDzzable. 

Alhagi  Manna  is  collected  near  Kandahar  and  Herat,  where  it  is 
bund  on  the  plants  at  the  time  of  flowering.  It  is  imported  into  India 
bom  Kabul  and  Kandahar  to  the  extent  of  about  25  maunds  (2000  lb.) 
umually ;  its  value  is  reckoned  at  30  rupees  per  seer,  =  SOs.  per  Ib.^ 

Oashanjabin  (Arabic) ;  Tamarisk  Manna  (in  part).  In  the 
■onths  of  June  and  July,  the  shrubs  of  tamarisk  {Tamarix  gallica  var. 
Mlmnifera  Ehrenb.)  growing  in  the  valleys  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
Bqpedally  in  the  Wady  es  Sheikh,  exude  from  their  slender  branches, 
Bi  ocmseqaence  of  the  puncture  of  an  insect  (Coccus  marmiparus  Ehrenb.) 
tittle  honey-like  drops,  which  in  the  coolness  of  early  morning  are  found 
ia  a  solid  state.  Thiis  substance  is  Tamarisk  Mawna :  it  is  collected  by 
be  Arabs,  and  by  them  sold  to  the  monks  of  St.  Katharine,  who  dispose 
of  it  to  the  pilgrims  visiting  the  convent.  Tamarisk  Manna  is  also  pro- 
dnoed  (but  is  perhaps  no  longer  collected?)  in  Persia,  where  it  is  called 
(hi^TigaMn  ;  ^  and  probably  likewise  in  the  Punjab,*  from  which  regions 
it  may  have  been  brought  to  Europe  in  ancient  times. 

A  specimen  of  tamarisk  manna  brought  from  Sinai,  examined  in 
1861  by  Berthelot,  had  the  appearance  of  a  thick  yellowish  syrup,  con- 
hminated  with  vegetable  remains.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  cane- 
BDgai,  inverted  sugar  (levulose  and  glucose),  dextrin  and  water,  the  last 
constituting  one-fifth  of  the  whole.^ 

Although  the  name  Gaz-angahln  signifies  tamxirisk-honey,  it  is  used 
according  to  Haussknecht  ^  at  the  present  time  in  Persia,  to  designate 

\  AnhivderPhurmacUy  193  (1870)  32-52.  »  Angelas,  Pharm.  Persica  (1681)  359. 

'  Stewart,  Punjab  Plants,  Lahore  (1869)  *  Stewart,  op,  cit.  p.  92. 

•  57  ;  Davies,  Report  on  Vie  trade  and  re-  '  Comptes  Jtendus,  liii.  (1861)  583  \  Ffwwrm, 

?<n»^  tlu  eowUries  ontheN.JV,  Jwundary  Joum.  iil  (1862)  274. 

-British  India,  Lahore,  1862.  «  Arckiv  d.  P/iormocie,  WL  K!^^  *2Aft. 
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certain  round  cakes,  common  in  all  the  bazaars,  of  which  the  chief  con- 
stituent is  a  manna  collected  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Chahar-Mahal 
and  Faraidan,  and  especially  about  the  town  of  Khonsar,  south-west 
of  Ispahan,  from  Astragalus  Jlorulentus  Boiss.  et  Haussk.  and  A 
adscendens  Boiss.  et  Haussk.  The  best  sorts  of  this  manna,  which 
are  termed  Gaz  Alefi  or  Gaz  Xhonsari,  are  obtained  in  August  bjr 
shaking  it  from  the  branches,  the  little  drops  finally  sticking  together 
and  forming  a  dirty,  greyish-white,  tough  mass.  The  commoner  sort 
got  by  scraping  the  stem,  is  still  more  impure.  The  specimen  of  it 
brought  by  Haussknecht  yielded  to  Ludwig^  dextrin,  uncrystallizable 
sugar  and  organic  acids. 

Shir-khisht — Ancient  writers  on  materia  medica  as  Garcia  d'Orta 
(1563)  mention  a  sort  of  manna  known  by  this  name.  The  substance  is 
still  found  in  the  bazaars  of  North- western  India,  being  imported  in 
small  quantity  from  Afghanistan  and  Turkistan.^  Haussknecht  in  his 
paper  on  Oriental  Manna  already  quoted,  states  that  it  is  the  exudation  of 
Cotoneaster  nummvJaria  Fisch.  et  Mey.  (Rosacea:),  also  of  Atrapkms 
spinosa  L.  {Polygormcea:) ,  and  that  it  is  brought  chiefly  from  Herat.  Wc 
have  to  thank  Dr.  E.  Burton  Brown  of  Lahore,  and  Air.  Tolbort  for  sped- 
mens  of  this  manna,  which,  from  fragments  it  contains,  is  without  doutt 
derived  from  a  Cotoneaster,  It  is  in  irregular  roundish  tears,  from  about  J 
up  to  f  of  an  inch  in  greatest  length,  of  an  opaque  dull  white,  slightly 
clammy,  and  easily  kneaded  in  the  fingers.  It  has  a  manna-like  smell, 
a  pure  sweet  tast«  and  crystalline  fracture.  With  water,  it  forms  a 
syrupy  solution  with  an  abundant  residue  of  starch  granules. 

Sbir-khisht  was  found  by  Ludwig  to  consist  of  an  exudation  analo- 
gous to  tragacantli,  but  containing  at  the  same  time  two  kinds  of  gum, 
an  amorphous  levogyre  sugar,  besides  starch  and  cellulose. 

Oak  Manna — The  occurrence  of  a  saccharine  substance  on  the  oak 
is  noticed  by  both  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  lie 
Arabian  physicians,  as  Ibn  Baytar^  and  Elluchasem  Elimithar.*  The 
last  named  who  died  a.d.  1052,  states  that  the  exudation  appears  upon 
the  oaks  in  the  region  of  Diarbekir.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  the  object 
of  some  industry  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  Kurdistan,  who  accord- 
ing to  Haussknecht,  collect  it  from  Qaerims  Vallonea  Kotschy  and  tf. 
Persica  Jaub.  et  Spach.  These  tree^  are  visited  in  the  month  of  Auguat 
by  immense  numbers  of  a  small  white  Coccits,  from  the  puncture  of 
which  a  saccharine  fluid  exudes,  and  solidifies  in  little  grains.  The 
people  go  out  before  sunrise,  and  shake  the  grains  of  manna  from  the 
branches  on  to  linen  cloths,  spread  out  beneath  the  trees.  The  exudation 
is  also  collected  by  dipping  the  small  branches  on  which  it  is  fonned, 
into  vessels  of  hot  water,  and  evaporating  the  saccharine  solution  to 
a  syrupy  consistence,  which  in  this  state  is  used  for  sweetening  food,  or 
is  mixed  with  flour  to  form  a  sort  of  cake. 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  Oak  Manna  of  Diarbekir  was  sent  to  tie 
London  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  It  constituted  a  moist  soft 
mass  of  agglutinated  tears,  much  resembling  an  inferior  sort  of  ash- 
manna,  and  had  an  agreeable  saccharine  taste, 

I  1  c.  "  3  Ej.  Sontheimer,  Bd.  i.  876. 

*  Varies  in  the  work  quoted  at  xyage  %1\^         *  Tocuiui  SanUatis,  Argent.  (ISSljJ^- 
noteZ 
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A  less  pure  form  of  this  manna  occurs  as  a  compact,  greyish,  saccha- 
rine mass,  sometimes  hard  enough  to  be  broken  with  a  hammer.  It 
consists  of  sugary  matter,  mixed  with  abundance  of  small  fragments  of 
green  leaves,  and  has  a  herby  smell  and  pleasant  sweet  taste.  A  sample 
of  it  brought  from  Diarbekir  examined  by  one  of  us,  yielded  90  per  cent 
of  dextrogyre  sugar,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state, 
though  it  exists  in  such  condition  in  the  crude  drug.  Starch  and  dextrine 
were  entirely  wanting.^ 

A  specimen  furnished  to  Ludwig^  by  Haussknecht  aflforded  much 
mncflage,  a  small  amount  of  starch,  about  48  per  cent,  of  dextrogyre 
grape-sugar,  with  traces  of  tannic  acid  and  chlorophyll. 

Brianqan  Mamia — This  is  a  white  saccharine  substance  which  in 
the  height  of  summer  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  is  found  adhering 
in  some  abundance  to  the  leaves  of  the  larch  {Finns  Lariz  L.),  growing 
on  the  mountains  about  Brian^ou  in  Dauphiny.  It  was  formerly  collected 
for  use  in  medicine,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  for  it  was  rare  in 
Paris  in  the  time  of  Geoffrey  (1709-1731),  and  at  the  present  day  has 
quite  disappeared  from  trade,  though  still  gathered  by  the  peasants.  A 
specimen  collected  for  one  of  us  near  Brian^on  in  1864,  consists  of  small, 
wtached,  opaque,  white  tears,  many  of  them  oblong  and  channelled,  and 
eocmsting  the  needle-like  leaf  of  the  larch  ;  they  have  a  sweet  taste  and 
alight  odour.     Under  the  microscope  they  exhibit  indistinct  crystals. 

Brian^on  manna  has  been  examined  by  Berthelot,  who  detected  in  it 
a  peculiar  sugar  termed  Melezitose? 

Several  other  saccharine  exudations  have  been  observed  by  travellers 
and  naturalists ;  but  as  most  of  them  are  unknown  to  us,  we  shall  simply 
enumerate  the  more  remarkable,  referring  the  reader  for  further  informa- 
Son  to  the  original  notices. 

Pirus  glabra  Boiss.  affords  in  Luristan  a  substance  which,  according 
»  Haussknecht,  is  collected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is  exti-emely  like 
)ak  Manna,  It  is  stated  by  the  same  traveller  that  Salix  fragilis  L., 
ind  Scrophularia  frigida  Boiss.,  likewise  yield  in  Persia  saccharine 
ixudations.  A  kind  of  manna  was  anciently  collected  from  the  cedar, 
Hnn8  Cedrus  K*  Manna  is  yielded  in  Spain  by  Cistus  ladaniferus  L.* 
iustralian  Mamm,  which  is  in  small  rounded,  opaque,  white,  dry 
oasses,  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  viminalis  Labil.  It  con- 
ains  a  kind  of  sugar  called  Melitose^^  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  devoid  of 
nedicinal  properties  and  is  not  collected  for  use.^ 

The  substance  named  Tigala  (corrupted  into  TreJiala),  from  which  a 
peculiar  sugar  has  been  obtained,®  is  the  coccoon  of  a  beetle,  and  not 
properly  a  saccharine  exudation.® 

The  Lerp  Manna  of  Australia  is  also  of  animal  origin.^^    It  consists 


^  For  further  particulars,  see  Fliickiger, 
Vther  die  Eichenmanna  vmi  Kurdistan^  in 
irdiiv  der  Pharmacu:,  200  (1872)  159. 

*  Ic  p.  36. 

*  Gmclin,  Chemistry,  xv.  298  ;  Joum.  de 
^rm.  xxxiv.  (1858)  292. 

*  Geoffroy,  Mai.  Med.  ii.  (1741)  584. 
'Dillon,    Travels  through  Spain  (1780) 

p.  127. 

*  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xv.  296. 

'  I'harm.  Joum.  iv.  (1863)  108. 


8  Comptcs  Eendus,  xlvi.  (1868)  1276 ; 
Gmelin,  Chemistry^  xv.  299. 

•  Belon,  Singularitez  (1664)  1.  2.  cap.  91 ; 
Guibourt,  Comptes  Hendus,  21  Juin  1868,  p. 
1213  ;  Hanbury,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.,  Zoolo(r\% 
iii.  (1869)  178. 

'®  Dobson,  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society  of 
Van  Diemen^s  Land^  L  (1861)  234  ;  Pharm. 
Joum,  iv.  (1863)108;  Fluckiger,  WiOstein^s 
VterUljahresachr.  xvil  (1868)  161  ;  Archiv 
der  Phurmacic,  196  (1871)  7  ;  abstracted  ia 
the  Yearbook  of  PKarmocv,  \^1\.  l^*^. 
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of  water  14,  white  threadlike  portion  33,  sugar  53  parts.  The  threads 
possess  some  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  starch,  from  which  ihej 
diflfer  entirely  by  their  form  and  unalterability  even  in  boiling  waiter, 
Yet  in  sealed  tubes,  they  dissolve  in  30  parts  of  water  at  135''  C. 
The  sugar  is  dextrogyre ;  it  impregnates  the  threads  as  a  soft  brown 
amorphous  mass.  In  the  purified  state  it  does  not  crystallize,  even 
after  a  long  time.  By  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  threads  an 
converted  into  crystalline  grape-sugar. 


OLEUM  OLIV-ffi. 

Olive  OH  ;  Salad  Oil ;  F.  HuUe  d! Olives  ;  G.  Oliveml;  Baumol; 

Provencer  Otl. 

Botanical  Origin — Olca  Furapaa  L,  an  evergreen  tree,  seldou 
exceeding  40  feet  in  height  yet  attainiug  extreme  old  age,  abundant!] 
cultivated  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  up  to  an  ele?a- 
tion  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL^  0.  cuspidata  Wall,  a  tree 
abundant  in  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan  and  Western  Sind,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  wild  form  of  0.  Europcea,  but  is  regarded  by  Brandis'as 
a  distinct  species.  It  is  not  known  to  have  been  ever  cultivated,  y^ 
its  fruit  which  is  of  small  size  and  but  sparinglv  produced^  is  capable  of 
affording  a  good  oil. 

History — According  to  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Hitter*  andoi 
A.  De  Candolle,*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  olive-tree  is  a  native  d 
Palestine,  and  perhaps  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Schweinfurth  ^  regaids 
it  as  undoubtedly  wild  on  the  mountains  of  Elbe  and  Soturba  in  lat  22 
N.  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  a  locality  which  he  visited  ii 
1868.  The  olive  would  appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  remote 
period  into  Northern  Africa  and  Spain.  It  was  plentiful  in  the  Cyre- 
naica  as  early  as  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  3rd  century  B.c. 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  largely  cultivated  in  Algeria,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Southern  France,  Italy,  the  Greek  Peninsula  and  Asia  Minor.  Inib 
Crimea,  the  tree  grows  well,  but  does  not  afford  good  fruit.  It  was 
carried  to  Lima  in  Peru  about  1560  and  still  flourishes  there,  and 
in  great  plenty  in  the  coast  valleys  further  south  as  far  as  Santiago 
in  Chili.« 

Olive  oil  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  so  frequently  that  it  must  have 
been  an  important  object  with  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  held  an  equally 
prominent  place  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,^  whose  writers  on 
agriculture  and  natural  history  treat  of  it  in  the  most  circumstantial 
manner.     Olive  fmits  preserved  in  brine  were  used  by  the  Romans  as 


^  Griscbach  states  the  elevation  above  the 
sea  of  olive-cultivation  tlius  : — Portugal  (Al- 
garve)  1400  feet ;  Sierra  Nevada  3000  ;  do., 
southern  slope  4200  ;  Nice  2400  ;  Etna  2200 ; 
Macedonia  1200  ;  Cilicia  2000.— 7>/V  Vegcia- 
tion  dcr  Erde  na4:h  ihrcr  klimatoloffiscJien 
Aiwrdnung,  i.  (1872)  262.  283.  342. 

•  Forest  Flora  of  North-wcsteni  and  Ccn- 
tralltidia,  1874. 

*  Brdkundc  von  Askn^  yil  (part  2.  1844) 
516^87, 


*  Giofjraphir  Botnniqiu  (1855)  912. 
5  Bot.  Zritung,  1868.  860. 

•  Perez-Rosales,  Essai  sur  U  Chili,  Ham- 
bourg,  1857.  133. 

^  Hehn,  Kvlturpflanzcn  ttnd  Hauttkiff^ 
in  ihrem  Ucbergnngr.  ajis  Asicn  nadiOriechf*' 
land  und  Italivn,  Berlin,  1870.  44-60,-4ii 
interesting  account  of  the  importance  of  thf 
olive  in  ancient  times. 
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Df  food,  and  were  an  object  of  commerce  with  Northern  Europe 
I  the  8th  century.^ 

ction — In  common  witli  many  important  cultivated  plants, 
>ccurs  under  several  varieties  differing  more  or  less  from  the 
,  the  finer  of  which  are  propagated  by  grafting.  It  is  also 
by  the  suckers  which  old  trees  throw  up  from  their  naked 
which  are  easily  made  to  develope  into  separate  plants.*  The 
iral  drupe,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  of  a 
[e,  is  remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of  fat  oil  contained  in 
)ortion  (sarcocarp).  The  latter  is  most  rich  in  oil  when  ripe, 
then  nearly  70  per  cent.,  besides  25  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
it  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  plant,  abounds  in  mannite, 
ppears  in  proportion  as  the  oil  increases.  The  ripe  olive  con- 
annite,  it  having  probably  been  transformed  into  fatty  oiL^ 
)cess  for  extracting  olive  oil  varies  slightly  in  different  countries^ 
:s  essentially  in  subjecting  the  crushed  pulp  of  the  ripe  fruit 
e  pressure.  The  olives,  which  are  gathered  from  the  trees,  or 
rom  the  ground,  in  November,  or  during  the  whole  winter  and 
ig,  are  crushed  under  a  millstone  to  a  pulpy  mass.  This  ia 
ito  coarse  bags,  which,  piled  upon  one  another,  are  subjected 
e  pressure  in  a  screw-press.  The  oil  thus  obtained,  is  conducted 
or  cisterns  containing  water,  from  the  surface  of  which  it  is 
vith  ladles.  This  is  called  Virgin  Oil.  After  it  has  ceased  to 
intents  of  the  bags  are  shovelled  out,  mixed  with  boiling  water, 
itted  to  stronger  pressure  than  before,  by  which  a  second 
oil  is  got.  If  the  fruit  is  left  for  a  considerable  time  in  he^» 
2S  decomposition,  yielding  by  pressure  a  very  inferior  quality 
d  in  French  Huilc  fermerU^e.  The  worst  oil  of  all,  obtained 
2sidues,  has  the  name  of  Huile  toumante  or  ffuile  d'enfer, 
id  that  in  some  districts,  the  millstones  are  so  mounted  as  to 
3ulp  without  breaking  the  olive-stones,  and  that  thus  the  oil 
p  is  obtained  unmixed  with  that  of  the  kernels.*  We  have 
f  inquiries  in  Italy  and  France  as  to  this  method  of  oil-making,. 
-  find  that  it  is  anywhere  followed. 

ed  oil  of  the  kernels  of  ripe  olives  has  been  extracted  and 
by  one  of  us  (F.)  Though  the  kernels  have  a  bitterish  taste, 
y  yield  is  quite  bland ;  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  hypo- 
it  concretes  like  that  of  the  pulp.  If  the  whole  of  it  were 
n  making  olive  oil,  it  would  only  be  about  as  1  part  of  oil 
nel,  to  40  parts  of  oil  of  the  pulp. 

iption — Olive  Oil  is  a  pale  yellow  or  greenish  yellow,  some- 
d  liquid,  of  a  faint  agreeable  smell  and  of  a  bland  oleaginous 
ng  in  the  throat  a  slight  sense  of  acridity.^  Its  specific  gravity 
age  is  0916  at  IT'o*"  C.     In  cold  weather,  olive  oil  loses  its 

of  Chilperic,  a.d.   716.— Par-  •*  The  Grocer,  April  25, 1868,  supplement; 

nnuta,   Chrtrtcc,  etc.,  Paris,  ii.  Pereira,  i:/e?n.  o/i/a^  if :d  ii.  (1850)  1506. 

*  This  according  to  our  experience  is  the 

n  Pharm.  Joiim.  Sept.  7,  1872.  case  even  with  oil  as  it  runs  from  the  pulp 

inJourn.  dc Pharm.  xlv.  (1863)  and  therefore  in  the  freshest  condition;  but 

rther  researclies  by  Harz  on  the  the  acrid  after-taste  is  more  perceptible  in 

)live  oil  may  be  found  in  Witt-  oil  which  has  been  long  kept. 
jahreaschrift  fiir  praki.  Pharm. 
1. 
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transparency  by  the  separation  of  a  crystalline  fatty  body.  The  depo- 
sition  takes  place  at  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
and  in  some  oils  even  at  10°  C.  (50°  F.)  If  the  oil  is  allowed  to  con- 
geal perfectly,  and  is  then  submitted  to  strong  pressure,  about  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  solid  fat  may  be  separated.  After  repeated 
crystallizations,  this  fat  melts  at  20  to  28°  C.  The  fluid  part  or  Ofein, 
continues  fluid  at  -  4°  to  -  10^  C.  Olive  oil  belongs  to  the  class  of  the 
less  alterable,  non-dr3dng  oils. 

The  foregoing  description  does  not  apply  to  the  inferior  sorts  of  oil, 
which  congeal  more  easily,  are  more  or  less  deep-coloured,  have  a  dis- 
agreeable odour  and  taste,  and  quickly  turn  rancid.  These  inferior  oils 
have  their  special  applications  in  the  arts. 

Chemical  Composition — The  chief  constituent  of  olive  oil  is  Oldn, 
or  more  correctly  Triolein,  C^H^O^  3  C^^H^O,  identical  so  far  as  at 
present  ascertained,  with  the  fluid  part  of  all  oils  of  the  non-drying 
class.  The  proportion  of  olein  in  olive  oil,  as  well  as  in  other  oils, 
is  liable  to  variation,  the  result  partly  of  natural  circumstances  and 
partly  of  the  processes  of  manufacture.  Tlie  best  oils  are  comparatively 
rich  in  olein. 

As  to  the  solid  part  of  olive  oil,  Chevreul  believed  it  to  be  constituted 
of  Margarin,  which  he  first  examined  in  1820.  But  Heintz  (1852  and 
later)  showed  margarin  to  be  a  mixture  of  palmitin  with  other  compounds 
of  glycerin  and  fatty  acids.  CoUett  in  1854  isolated  Palmitic  Acid, 
Qi6jjs202^  from  olive  oil ;  and  Heintz  and  Krug  (1857)  further  proved 
that  Tripalmitin  is  the  chief  of  the  solid  constituents  of  olive  oil.  They 
also  met  with  an  acid  melting  at  71*4''  C,  which  they  regarded  as 
Arachic  Acid  (p.  164).  As  to  stearic  acid,  Heintz  and  Krug  did  not 
fully  succeed  in  evidencing  its  presence  in  olive  oD. 

Lastly,  Benecke  discovered  in  olive  oil  a  small  quantity  of  ChoUsterin, 
Q2«{j44o.  It  may  be  removed  by  means  of  glacial  acetic  acid  or  alcohol, 
which  dissolve  but  very  little  of  the  oil. 

Commerce — Various  sorts  of  olive  oil  are  distinguished  in  the 
English  market,  as  Florence,  Gallipoli,  Gioja,  Spanish  (Malaga  and 
Seville),  Sicily,  Myteline,  Corfu  and  Mogador. 

Olive  oil  was  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1872, 
to  the  value  of  £1,193,064  Nearly  half  the  quantity  was  shipped  from 
Italy,  one-fifth  from  Spain,  and  the  remainder  from  other  Mediterranean 
countries. 

The  average  annual  production  in  Italy  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  1,500,000  hectolitres  (33  million  gallons),  representing  a  value  of 
£8,000,000  sterling,  but  the  quantity  exported  does  not  exceed  in  value 
£2,800,000.1 

The  statistics  of  the  French  Government  indicate  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  olive  oil  in  France  to  be  not  more  than  250,000  hectolitres, 
equivalent  in  value  to  30  millions  of  francs  (£1,200,000).^ 

Uses — The  uses  of  olive  oil  in  medicine  and  its  immense  consump* 
tion  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  as  an  article  of  food,  are  too  wefi 
known  to  require  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 

1  Joum.  of  So€.  of  Arts,  May  22,  1868.  »  Exposition  de  1867  k  Paris,  Bappcrti    ^* 

Jury  InUmational,  xi  108. 
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Adulteration — Olive  Oil  is  the  subject  of  various  fraudulent 
mixtures  with  less  costly  oils,  the  means  of  detecting  which  has 
gaged  much  attention.  Of  the  various  methods  by  wluch  chemists 
ve  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  olive  oil,  the  following  are 
3  more  noteworthy : — 

a.  Drying  oils  (such  as  the  oils  of  poppy  and  walnut)  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  not  being  converted  into  solid  crystallizable  elaidin 
by  hyponitric  acid  or  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
mercury.  Olive  oil  which  contains  any  considerable  proportion  of 
one  of  these  oils,  no  longer  solidifies  if  exposed  for  a  moment  to  one 
3f  the  above-mentioned  reagents.  This  test  however  is  not  of  suf- 
ficient delicacy  for  small  amounts  of  drjdng  oils. 

b.  Olive  oil  being  one  of  the  lighter  oils,  the  specific  gravity  may 
io  some  degree  indicate  admixture  with  a  heavier  oil.  To  make  use 
)f  this  fact,  Gobley  and  other  chemists  have  invented  an  instrument 
called  an  elaiometer,  for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  oils. 

c.  Olive  oU,  when  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  sets 
ree  less  caloric  than  many  other  oils  similarly  treated.  An  exact 
jstimation  of  the  amount  of  caloric,  requires  a  thorough  proficiency 
n  physical  experiments,  so  that  in  a  practical  point  of  view  this 
nethod  of  testing  is  of  no  great  utility. 

d.  Observation  of  the  Cohesion-figure. — This  test,  proposed  by 
Comlinson  in  1864,^  depends  on  the  forces  of  cohesion,  adhesion, 
nd  difPusion.  Thus,  if  a  drop  of  any  oil  hanging  from  the  end  of  a 
;lass  rod  is  gently  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  chemically  clean 
irater,  contained  in  a  clean  glass,  a  contest  takes  place  between 
he  forces  in  question  the  moment  the  drop  flattens  down  by  its 
[ravity  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  adhesion  of  the  liquid 
urface  tends  to  spread  out  the  drop  into  a  film,  the  cohesive  force  of 
he  particles  of  the  drop  strives  to  prevent  that  extension,  and  the 
esultant  of  these  forces  is  a  figure  which  Mr.  Tomlinson  believes  to 
)e  definite  for  every  independent  liquid.  The  figure  thus  produced 
s  named  the  coliesioii-figure.  A  series  of  careful  and  patient  experi- 
aents  with  materials  of  known  purity,  is  requisite  in  order  to  ascer- 
ain  the  practical  applicability  of  this  method  of  testing  £is  applied  to 
live  oil.  From  the  woodcuts  given  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  there  is,  we 
ear,  not  much  hope  of  it  being  effectual  for  the  detection  of  sesam(5 
lil,  unless  the  latter  be  in  very  large  proportion. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  processes  hitherto  recommended 
testing  olive  oil  (and  there  are  several  that  we  have  not  mentioned) 
only  available  in  cases  where  the  adulteration  is  considerable,  and 
quite  insufficient  for  discovering  a  small  admixture  of  other  oils. 
w  little  they  are  appreciated,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Eimber  of  Commerce  of  Nice*  has  recently  ofifered  a  reward  of  15,000 
ttcs  (£600)  for  a  simple  and  easy  process  for  making  evident  an  ad- 
iture  with  olive  oil  of  5  per  cent,  at  least,  of  any  seed-oil. 

Vharm.  Jaum.  v.  (1864)  387.  495,  with  *  Annales  dc  Chiviie  et  de Physique,  March, 

res.  1869.  809. 
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APOCYNEiE. 

CORTEX    ALSTONI^. 

Cortex  Alstonia'.  scholaris  ;  Alstonia  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — Alstonia^  scholaris  E.  Brown  [Ecliites  scholaris 
L.),  a  handsome  forest  tree,  50  feet  or  more  in  height,  common  thronghoixt 
the-  Indian  Peninsula  from  the  sub-Himalayan  region  to  Ceylon  aad 
Burma ;  found  also  in  the  Philippines,  Java,  Timor  and  Eastern  Australia, 
likewise  in  Tropical  Africa.  It  has  oblong  obovate  leaves,  in  whorls  oi 
5  to  7,  and  slender  pendulous  pods  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 

History — Eheede-in  1678  andEumphius^  in  1741  described  aac 
figured  the  tree,  and  mentioned  the  use  made  of  its  bark  by  the  native 
practitioners.  Eumphius  also  explained  the  trivial  name  scholaris  ELi 
referring  to  slabs  of  the  close-grained  wood  which  are  used  as  school- 
slates,  the  letters  being  traced  upon  them  in  sand.  Tlie  tonic  properties 
of  the  bark  were  favourably  spoken  of  by  Graham  in  his  Catalvgue  of 
Bombay  Plants  (1839),  and  further  recommended  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Gibson  in  1853.*  The  drug  has  a  place  in  the  Pharm^coposia  of  India, 
1868. 

Description — The  drug,  as  presented  to  one  of  ns  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gibson  and  by  Mr.  Broughton  of  Ootacamund,  consists  of  irregular 
fragments  of  bark,  \  to  J  an  inch  thick,  of  a  spongy  texture,  ^ailj 
breaking  with  a  short,  coarse  fracture.  The  external  surface  is  v€iy 
uneven  and  rough,  dark  grey  or  brownish,  sometimes  with  blackish  spots; 
the  interior  substance  and  inner  surface  (liber)  is  of  a  bright  buff.  A 
transverse  section  shows  the  liber  to  be  finely  marked  by  numerous  small 
medullary  rays.  The  bark  is  almost  inodorous ;  its  taste  is  purely  bitter 
and  neither  aromatic  nor  acrid. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  cortical  tissue  is  covered  with  a  thin 
suberous  coat ;  the  middle  layer  of  the  bark  is  built  up  of  a  thin-walled 
parenchyme,  through  which  enormous,  hard,  thick-waUed  cells  are  scat- 
tered in  great  numbers  and  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  they  form 
large  irregular  groups  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Towards  the  inner  part, 
these  stone-cells  disappear,  the  tissue  being  traversed  by  undulated 
medullary  rays,  loaded  with  very  small  starch  grains ;  many  of  the  other 
parenchymatous  cells  of  the  liber  contain  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 
The  longitudinal  section  of  the  liber  exhibits  large  but  not  very  numeroas 
laticiferous  vessels,  as  elongated  simple  cells  with  perforated  transverse 
walls  (sieve-cells),  containing  a  brownish  mass,  the  concrete  milk-juice  in 
which  all  parts  of  the  tree  abound. 

Chemical  Composition — Gruppe,^  a  pharmacien  of  Manila,  has 
obtained  from  the  bark  an  iincrystallizable  bitter  substance  which  he  calls 
DUain  ^  and  to  which  he  ascribes  the  febrifuge  powers  of  the  drug. 

From  the  chemical  examination  of  the  bark  of  an  allied  Australian 
tree,  Alstonia  cotistricta  F.  v.  Muller,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  bitter 

^  So  named  in  honour  of  Charles  Alston,  *  PJiarm.  Journ.  xii.  (1853)  422. 

Professor  of    IJotany   and   Materia    Medica  ^  Zntschriftd.Ocsternich.  Apolh.'Vcrti^^ 

(1740-1760)  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  1873.  249. 

-  Ilortus  Mdlabaricus,  i.  tab.  46.  *  From  Dita,  the  name  of  the  tree  in  thf 

^  I/crl>.  Avibmn.  ii.  tab.  82.  island  of  Luzon. 
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bfltance  of  ^.  ^A^m  is  not  an  alkaloid.    The  Australian  bark  analysed 
Palm  in  Wittstein's  laboratory/  yielded  an  amorphous  resinous  bitter 

dy,  soluble  in  alcohol  but  very  sparingly  in  ether  or  water,  an 

sential  oil  of  camphoraceous  odour,  and  tannic  matter  striking  a  green 

le  with  salts  of  iron.     Palm  ascertained  that  the  bitter  principle  is  not 
a  basic  nature.     The  Australian  bark,  a  specimen  of  which  has  been 

esented  to  us  by  Dr.  Wittstein,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  A. 

iolaris  in  its  structural  characters. 
Uses — The  bark  has  been  recommended  as  a  tonic  and  antiperiodic ; 

Lt  has  not  yet  been  employed  in  Europe.^ 

ASCLEPIADE^. 

RADIX    HEMIDESIAI. 

Hemidesmus  Rooty  Nunnari  Root,  Indian  Sarsaparilla. 

Botanical  Origin — ffeinidcsmits  mdictis  E.  Brown  (Periploca  inidica 
f  illd.,  Asclepias  Psevdo-sarsa  Eoxb.),  a  twining  shrub,  growing  through- 
Qt  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  in  Ceylon.  The  leaves  are  very  diverse, 
•eing  narrow  and  lanceolate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  and  broadly 
»vate  in  the  upper  branches. 

History — The  root  under  the  name  of  Namuiri  or  Ananto-miil  has 
long  been  employed  in  medicine  in  the  southern  parts  of  India.*  Ash- 
l)iimer  in  1831,  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  in 
Europe  to  its  medicinal  value.*  In  1864  it  was  admitted  to  a  place  in 
he  nritish  Pharmacopceia,  but  its  efficiency  is  by  no  means  generally 
cknowledged. 

Description  ^ — The  root  is  in  pieces  of  6  inches  or  more  in  length ; 
k  is  cylindrical,  tortuous,  longitudinally  furrowed,  from  yV  ^o  tV  <^f  ^^ 
ttch  in  thickness,  mostly  simple  or  provided  with  a  few  thin  rootlets, 
mitting  slender,  branching,  woody  aerial  stems,  -^  of  an  inch  or  less 
hick.  Externally  it  is  dark  brown,  sometimes  with  a  slight  violet-grey 
lue,  which  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  sunshine.  The  transverse 
action  of  the  hard  root,  shows  a  white  mealy  or  brownish  or  somewhat 
iolet  cortical  layer,  not  exceeding  ^V  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a 
'dlowish  woody  coltmin,  separated  by  a  narrow  dark  undulated  cambial 
ine.  Neither  the  wood  nor  the  cortical  tissue  present  a  radiate  structure 
Q  the  stout  pieces ;  in  the  thinner  roots,  medullary  rays  are  obvious  in 
he  woody  part.  The  extremely  thin  corky  layer  easily  separates  from 
he  bark,  which  latter  is  frequently  marked  transversely  by  large  cracks. 
Phe  root  whether  fresh  or  dried,  has  an  agreeable  odour  resembling 
onka  bean  or  melilot.  The  dried  root  has  a  sweetish  taste  with  ver}' 
light  acridity.  The  stems  are  almost  tasteless  and  inodorous.  The 
oot  found  in  the  English  market  is  often  of  very  bad  quality. 

1   Viertcljahresschrift  filr  prakf.    Pharm.  having  a  sweet  smell  of  melilot     The  plant 

IL  (1S63)  IGl.  he  says  is  called  in  Canarese  Duda  sali. 

*  It    has    been    recently    extravagantly  The  figure  is  reproduced  in  Antoine  Cclin's 
•raised  in  Manila  as  a  substitute  for  quinine.  translation,  but  not  in  that  of  Clusius. 

•  There  is  an  Indian  root  figured  as  Palo  *  Land,  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.  \xy.  189. 
^jt  CuUbra  \)y  Ac.ostSk  {Tractado  df.  las I>roga$  *  Taken  from    excellent  specimens  obli- 

.  ,  delas  Indias  Oriaitaks,  1578,  cap.  Iv.)      gingly  sent  to  us  from  India  by  Dr.  L.  W. 
widch  is  astonishingly  like  tlic    drug   in      Stewart  and  Mr.  Broughton. 
luestion.      He  describes  it   moreover,   as 
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Microscopic  Structure — ^AU  the  proper  cortical  tissue  shows  a 
uniform  parenchyme,  not  distinctly  separated  into  liber,  medullary  rajr^  a 
and  mesophlceum.  On  making  a  longitudinal  section  however,  one  ca  ^x  i 
observe  some  elongated  laticiferous  vessels  filled  with  the  colourless  con  - 
Crete  milky  juice.  In  a  transverse  section,  they  are  seen  to  be  irregularl^^^ 
scattered  through  the  bark,  chiefly  in  its  inner  layers,  yet  even  here  Ibti 
not  very  considerable  number.  They  are  frequently  30  mkm.  in  diamete  x- 
and  not  branched. 

The  wood  is  traversed  by  small  medullary  rays,  which  are  obvioii?* 
only  in  the  longitudinal  section.  The  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  root; 
is  loaded  with  large,  ovoid  starch  granules.  Tannic  matters  do  not  occa  r 
to  any  considerable  amount,  except  in  the  outermost  suberoua  layer. 

Chemical  Composition — The  root  has  not  been  submitted  to  any 
adequate   chemical  examination.     Its  taste  and  smell  appear  not  to 
depend  on  the  presence  of  essential  oil,  so  far  as  may  be  inferred  from 
microscopic  examination ;  and  it  is  probable  the  aroma  is  due  to  a  body 
of  the  cumarin  class.     According  to  Scott,^  the  root  yields  by  simple 
distillation  with  water,  a  stearoptene,  which  is  probably  the  substance 
obtained  by  Garden  in  1837,  and  supposed  to  be  a  volatile  acid. 

Uses — The   drug  is  reputed  to  be  alterative,   tonic,   diuretic  and 
diaphoretic,  but  is  rarely  employed,  at  least  in  England. 


CORTEX  MUDAR. 

Cortex  Calotrojmh's ;  ificdar ;  F.  Ecorce  de  rariiic  de  Mudar, 

Botanical  Origin — The  drug  under  notice  is  furnished  by  two  nearly 
allied  species  of  GcUotropiSj  occupying  somewhat  distinct  geograpliical 
areas,  but  not  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the  native  languages  of 
India.     These  plants  are  : — 

1.  Calotropis  procera  R  Brown  ((7.  HamUtonii  Wight),  a  large  shrub. 
6  or  more  feet  high,  with  dark  green,  oval,  opposite  leaves,  downy  beneatli. 
abounding  in  an  acrid  milky  juice. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  drier  parts  of  India,  as  the  Deccan,  tlie  Upper 
Provinces  of  Bengal,  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  but  is  quite  unknown  in  the 
southern  provinces;  it  also  extends  to  Persia,  Palestine,  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  anJ 
Sudan.     Lastly  it  has  been  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  C,  gigantca  R  Brown  (Asdepias  gigarUea  Willd.),  a  large  erect 
shrub,  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,*  much 
resembling  the  preceding,  indigenous  to  Lower  Bengal  and  the  southern 
parts  of  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  the  Moluccas. 

Both  species  are  extremely  common  in  waste  ground  over  their 
respective  areas.^ 

History — Mudar  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Susruta, 

^  Pharm.    of ^  India,    457;    also    Chcm.  somewhat  erect,  flowcrbuds  spherical,  ap]*"* 

GnzetO-y  1843.  378.  da^es  of  corona  with  a  blunt  upward  point- 

*  Hence  the  specific  name  gigantra,  C.  gigarUea,  corolla  oponin^  flat,  flower- 

•  The  botanical  distinctions  between  the  buds  bluntly  conicod  or  oblong,  appendage* 
two  species  may  be  stated  thus : —  of  corona  rounded. 

C  procera,    corolla    cup-shaped,    petals 
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i  must  therefore  have  been  in  use  in  India  prior  to  the  Christian  era ; 
1  it  was  well  known  to  the  Arabian  physicians.^ 

C.  procera  was  observed  in  Egypt  by  Prosper  Alpinus  (1580-84), 
i  upon  his  return  to  Italy  was  figured,  and  some  account  given  of  its 
idicinal  properties.^ 

C.  ffigantea  was  figured  by  Eheede^  in  1679,  and  in  our  own  day  by 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  mudar,  though  so  long  esteemed  by  the 
tives  of  India,  were  not  investigated  experimentally  by  Europeans  imtil 
B  present  century,  when  Playfair  recommended  the  drug  in  elephantiasis, 
dits  good  effects  were  afterwards  noticed  by  Vos  (1826),  Cumin  (1827), 
dDuncan  (1829).  The  last-named  physician  also  performed  a  chemical 
amination  of  the  root-bark,  the  activity  of  which  he  referred  to  an 
tractive  matter  which  he  termed  Mitdarine,^ 

Description — The  root-bark  of  C,  procera,  as  we  have  received  it,® 

nsists  of  short,  arched,  bent,  or  nearly  flat  fragments,  ^  to  -J^  of  an  inch 

ick    They  have  outwardly  a  thickish,  yellowish-grey,  spongy  cork, 

ore  or  less  fissured  lengthwise,  frequently  separatiDg  from  the  middle 

rtical  layer ;  the  latter  consists  of  a  white  mealy  tissue,  traversed  by 

mow  brown  liber-rays.    The  bark  is  brittle  and  easily  powdered ;  it 

LS  a  mucilaginous,  bitter,  acrid  taste,  but  no  distinctive  odour.     The 

jht-yellow,  fibrous  wood  is  still  attached  to  many  of  the  pieces. 

The  roots  of  C.  gigantea  are  clothed  with  a  bark  which  seems  to 

undistinguishable  from  that  of  C.  procera  just  described.    The  wood 

the  root  consists  of  a  porous,  pale-yellow   tissue,   exhibiting  large 

scular  bundles,  and  very  numerous  small  medullary  rays,  consisting  of 

1»  3  rows  of  the  usual  cells.'' 

Microscopic  Structure — In  the  root-bark  of  C  procera,  the  suberous 
it  is  made  up  of  large,  thin-walled,  polyhedral,  or  almost  cubic  cells ; 
3  middle  cortical  layer,  of  a  uniform  parenchyme,  loaded  with  large 
irch  granules,  or  here  and  there  containing  some  thick-walled  cells 
lerenchyme)  and  tufts  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  The  large  medullary 
rs  are  built  up  of  the  usual  cells,  having  porous  walls  and  containing 
irch  and  oxalate.  In  a  longitudinal  section,  the  tissue  chiefly  of  the 
ddle  cortical  layer,  is  found  to  be  traversed  by  numerous  laticiferous 
jsels,  containing  the  dry  milk  juice  ®  as  a  brownish  granular  substance 
b  soluble  in  potash. 

The  microscopic  characters  of  the  root-bark  of  C,  gigantea  agree  with 
>se  here  detailed  of  C,  procera.  The  stems  of  Calotropis  are  distin- 
ished  by  strong  liber  fibres,  which  are  not  met  with  in  the  roots. 

Chemical  Composition — By  following  the  process  of  Duncan  above 

^  Roots  of  (7..  gigantea  kiudly  supplied  to 
us  by  Dr.  Bidie  of  Madras  consist  of  light, 
woody  truncheons,  4  to  2\  inches  in  diameter. 

^  It  is  evidently  with  a  view  to  the  reten- 
tion of  this  juice,  that  the  PharinacopcBia  of 
India  orders  the  bark  to  be  stripped  from 
the  roots  when  the  latter  are  half-dried. 
Moodeen  Sheriff  remarks  of  C,  gigantea, 
that  although  it  is  frequently  used  in  medi- 
cine, no  part  of  it  is  sold  in  the  bazaars, — no 
doubt  from  the  circumstance  that  the  plant 
is  everywhere  found  wild  and  can  be  col- 
lected as  Teqvnie^. 


Ebn  Baithar,  translated  by  Sontheimer, 
(1842)  193. 

De  Plantis  uEgtfpti,  Venet.  1592.  cap. 
r. 

*  Hortus  MalabaricuSf  ii.  tab.  31. 
'  JllustraHons  of  Indian  Botany,  Madras, 
(1850)  tab.  165. — C.  procera  is  iigured  by 
)  same  author  in  his  Iconcs  Plantarmn 
dies  Orientalis,  iv.  tab.  1278. 
'  Edinh.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  xxxii. 
)29)  60. 

'  We  are  indebted  for  an  authentic  spcci- 
en  to  Dr.  £.  Burton  Brown  of  Lahore. 
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alluded  to,  200  grammes  of  the  powdered  bark  of  C.  gigamiUa  sriddeduB 
nothing  like  his  Mudarine,  but  2*4  grammes  of  an  acrid  retin,  sdhble 
in  ether  as  well  as  in  alcohol.  The  latter  solution  reddens  litmus ;  the 
former  on  evaporation  yields  the  resin  as  an  almost  colourless  mass.  If 
the  aqueous  liquid  is  separated  from  the  crude  resin,  and  much  absohite 
alcohol  added,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  mucilage  is  obtained.  The 
liquid  now  contains  a  bitter  principle,  which  after  due  concentration  may 
be  separated  by  means  of  tannic  acid. 

We  obtained  similar  results  by  exhausting  the  bark  of  (7.  proeera  with 
dilute  alcohol.  The  tannic  compound  of  the  bitter  principle  was  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  lead,  dried  and  boiled  with  spirit  of  wine.  This 
after  evaporation  furnished  an  amorphous,  very  bitter  mass,  not  soluble 
in  water,  but  readily  so  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution  is  not  preci- 
pitated by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  By  purifying  the 
bitter  principle  with  chloroform  or  ether,  it  is  at  last  obtained  coloudess. 
This  bitter  matter  is  probably  the  active  principle  of  Calotrapis;  we 
ascertained  by  means  of  the  usual  tests,  that  no  alkaloid  occurs  in  the 
drug.  The  large  juicy  stem,  especially  that  of  C.  giganUa,  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  an  accurate  chemical  and  thei'apeutical  examinatLon.^  . 

Uses — Mudar  is  an  alterative  tonic,  and  diaphoretic, — in  large  dooei 
emetic.     By  the  natives  of  India  who  employ  it  in  venereal  and  skin 
complaints,  almost  aU  parts  of  the  plant  are  used.    According  to  Moodeen 
Sheriff,^  the  bark  of  the  root  and  the  dried  milky  juice  are  the  most 
efficient ;  the  latter  is  however  somewhat  irregular  and  xmsafe  in  its 
action.    The  same  writer  remarks  that  he  has  f  oimd  that  the  older  the 
plant,  the  more  active  is  the  bark  in  its  effects.    He  recommends  that 
the  corky  outer  coat  which  is  tasteless  and  inert,  should  be  scraped  off 
before  the  bark  is  powdered  for  use :  of  a  powder  so  prepared,  40  to  50 
grains  suffice  as  an  emetic 

The  stems  of  C.  gigantea  afford  a  very  valuable  fibre  which  can  be 
spun  into  the  finest  thread  for  sewing  or  weaving.* 


FOLIA  TYLOPHORffi. 

Country  or  Indian  IpecacuanJia. 

Botanical  Origin — Tylophora  asthmatica  Wight  et  Amott  (Jlscfopiw 
asthmatica  Boxb.),  a  twining  perennial  plant,  common  in  sandy  soils 
throughout  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  naturalized  in  Mauritius.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  some  of  its  congeners  by  its  reddish  or  dull  pink 
flowers,  with  the  scale  of  the  staminal  corona  abruptly  contracted  into  a 
long  sharp  tooth. 

History — The  employment  of  this  plant  in  medicine  is  well  known 
to  the  Hindus,  who  csdl  it  Antamiil  and  use  it  with  considerable  success 
in  dysentery.    During  the  last  century,  it  attracted  the  attention  o0 
Roxburgh*  who  made  many  observations  on  the  administration  of  ther^ 


^  List's  AscUpione  (Gmelin's  Chemistry,      on  the  therapeatic  uses  of  mudur,  aee 
xvii.  868)  might  then  be  sought  for.  Fharm,  of  India,  458. 

*  SuffpUmerUtotheFharmacopoiiao/India^  »  Drury,  Useful  Plants  of  India,  2nd  ed. 

Madras,  1869.  364 ;  for  further  information      1873.  101. 

^  Flora  IivdAOo^  ^  Qtroy^  ii.  (1882)  33. 
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3ot,  while  physician  to  the  Greneral  Hospital  of  Madras  from  1776  to 
.778.  It  was  also  used  very  successfully  in  the  place  of  ipecacuanha 
)y  Anderson,  Physician-General  to  the  Madras  army.^  In  more  recent 
imes,  the  plant  has  been  prescribed  by  O'Shaughnessy,  who  pronounced 
he  root  an  excellent  substitute  for  ipecacuanha  if  given  in  rather  larger 
ioses.^  Kirkpatrick  ^  administered  the  drug  in  at  least  a  thousand  cases, 
ind  found  it  of  the  greatest  value ;  he  prescribed  the  dried  leaf,  not  only 
)ecaii8e  superior  to  the  root  in  certainty  of  action,  but  also  as  being 
ibtuiahle  without  destruction  of  the  plant.  The  drug  has  been  largely 
liven  by  many  other  practitioners  in  India,  Tylophora  is  also  em- 
loyed  in  Mauritius,  where  it  is  known  as  Ipeca  sauvage  or  Ipica  du 
Wjfs,  It  has  a  place  in  the  Bengal  Pharmacopoeia  of  1844,  and  in  the 
^htsn/iocqpoda  of  India  of  1868. 

Description* — The  leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  from  2  to  5  inches  long, 
[  to  2^  inches  broad,  somewhat  variable  in  outline,  ovate  or  subrotund, 
nally  cordate  at  the  base,  abruptly  acuminate  or  almost  mucronate,  rather 
ia&eiy,  glabrous  above,  more  or  less  downy  beneath  with  soft  simple 
tin.  The  pedicel  which  is  channelled,  is  |  to  f  of  an  inch  in  length, 
atlie  dry  state  the  leaves  are  rather  thick  and  hcirsh,  of  a  pale  yellow- 
Ji  green ;  they  have  a  not  unpleasant  herbaceous  smell,  with  but  very 
tOetaste.^ 

Chemical  Composition — A  concentrated  infasion  of  the  leaves  has 
slightly  acrid  taste.  It  is  abundantly  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  by 
wlUbI  acetate  of  lead  or  caustic  potash,  and  is  turned  greenish-black 
^  peichloride  of  iron.    Broughton  of  Ootacamund  (India)  has  informed 

(1872)  that  from  a  large  quantity  of  the  leaves  he  obtained  a  small 
Knmt  of  crystals, — ^insufficient  for  analysis.  Dissolved  and  injected 
to  a  small  dog,  they  occasioned  purging  and  vomiting. 

Uses — Employed  in  India,  as  already  mentioned,  as  a  substitute  for 
3cacuanha,  [chiefly  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery.  The  dose  of  the 
wdered  leaves  as  an  emetic  is  25  to  30  grains,  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
pectorant  3  to  5  grains. 

RiMdix  Tylophorce — This  root  is  met  with  in  the  Indian  bazaars,  and 
s  been  employed  as  before  stated,  as  much  or  more  than  the  leaf.  It 
Qsists  of  a  short,  knotty,  descending  rootstock,  about  \  of  an  inch  in 
okness,  emittiug  2  to  3  aerial  stems,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
cy  roots.  These  roots  are  often  6  inches  or  more  in  length  by  ^  a  line 
diameter  and  are  very  brittle.  The  whole  drug  is  of  a  pale  yellowish 
ywn ;  it  has  no  considerable  odour,  but  a  sweetish  and  subsequently 
id  taste.  In  general  appearance  it  is  suggestive  of  valerian,  but  is 
newhat  stouter  and  larger. 

Examined  microscopically,  the  parenchymatous  envelope  of  the 
)tlets  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  layers,  the  inner  forming  a  small 

Fleming,  Catalogue  of  Indian    Planls  kindly  presented  to  us  together  with  one  of 

d  Drugsy  Calcutta,  1810.  8.  the  root,  by  Mr.  Moodeen  Sheriff  of  Madras. 

*  Bengal  Dispcnsa/ory  (1842)  465.  •  A  figure  of  the  leaves  may  be  found  in  a 

*  Catalogtie  of  Madras  Exhihition  of  18/55,  paper  on  Unto-mool  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  Phat'Tiu 
list  of  Mysore  drugs ;  also  Fharm.  of  Jouni,  Aug.  6,  1870.  105 ;  and  one  of  the 
iia,  458.  whole  plant  in  "Wight's  IcofMS  PlaiUarum 
'Drawn    up   from    an   ample  specimen  /n<i/ce  C)W^a/t9,  iv.  (1850)  tab«  1277% 
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nucleus  sheath.  The  outer  portion  is  built  up  of  large  cells,  loaded  with 
starch  granules  and  tufted  crystals  of  oxalate  of  caJcium.  Salts  of  iron 
do  not  alter  the  tissue. 


LOGANIACEiE. 

NUX    VOMICA. 

Semen  Nucis  Vomicae;  Nux  Vomica;  F.  Noix  vomique ;  G,  Brechnusst, 

Botanical  Origin — Strychnos  Nux-vomica  L,  a  moderate  sized  tree, 
with  short,  thick,  often  crooked  stem,  and  small,  greenish-white,  tubular 
flowers  ranged  in  terminal  corymbs.  It  is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of 
India,  especially  the  coast  districts,  and  is  found  in  Burmah,  Sian, 
Cochin  China  and  Northern  Australia. 

The  ovary  of  S.  Nvx-vomica  is  bi-locular,  but  as  it  advances  in 
growth,  the  dissepiment  becomes  fleshy  and  disappears.  The  fruit,  which 
is  an  indehiscent  berry  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  orange,  is 
filled  with  a  bitter,  gelatinous  white  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds,  1  to  5  in 
number,  are  placed  vertically  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  epicarpfonns 
a  thin,  smooth,  somewhat  hard  shell,  which  at  first  is  greenish,  but  when 
mature,  of  a  rich  orange-yellow.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  contains  strychnine^ 
yet  it  is  said  to  be  eaten  in  India  by  birds.^  The  wood,  which  is  hard 
and  durable,  is  very  bitter. 

History — Nux  Vomica,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  is 
thought  to  have  been  introduced  into  medicine  by  the  Arabians.  Buti 
the  notices  in  their  writings  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  it,  are 
far  from  clear  and  satisfactory.  We  have  no  evidence  moreover  that  it 
was  used  in  India  at  an  early  period.  Garcia  d'  Orta,  an  observer 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  drugs  of  the  west  coast  of  India  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  is  entirely  silent  as  to  nux  vomica. 
Fleming  ^  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  remarks  that 
nux  vomica  is  seldom,  if  ever,  employed  in  medicine  by  the  Hindus, 
but  this  statement  does  not  hold  good  now. 

The  drug  was  however  certainly  made  known  in  Germany  in  the  16ti 
century.  Valerius  Cordus*  wrote  a  description  of  it  about  the  year 
1540,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy.     Fuchs,  Bauhin  and  others 


^  Roxburgh's  assertion  that  the  pulp 
"seems  perfectly  innocent"  induced  us  to 
examine  it  chemically,  which  we  were 
enabled  to  do  through  the  kindness  of  Br. 
Thwaites,  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Ceylon.  The  inspissated  pulp  received  from 
Dr.  T.,  diluted  with  water,  formed  a  very 
consistent  jelly  having  a  slightly  acid  re- 
action and  very  bitter  taste.  Some  of  it  was 
mixed  with  slaked  lime,  dried,  and  then  ex- 
hausted by  boiling  chloroform.  The  liquid 
left  on  evaporation,  a  yellowish  resinoid 
mass,  which  was  warmed  with  acetic  acid. 
The  colourless  solution  yielded  a  perfectly 
white,  crystalline  residue,  which  was  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  precipitated  with  bi- 
chromate of  potassium.  The  precipitate 
dried,  and  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric 


acid,  exhibited  the  violet  hue  characteristic 
of  strychnine. 

To  confinn  this  experiment,  we  obtained 
through  the  obliging  assistance  of  Dr.  Bidie 
of  Madras,  some  of  the  white  pulp  taken 
with  a  spoon  from  the  interior  of  the  ripe 
fruit,  and  at  once  immersed  per  «  in  spirit 
of  wine.  The  alcoholic  fluid  gave  abunoint 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnine. 

'  According  to  Cleghom  by  the  homWlI 
{Buceros  malabaricus) ;  according  to  Box* 
burgh  by  "  many  sorts  of  bird."  Beddonw 
{Flora  Sylvatica,  Madras,  1872.  :248)  »p 
the  pulp  is  quite  harmless,  and  the  favourite 
food  of  many  birds. 

'  Catalogue  of  Indian  Med,  PlaiUs  a^ 
Drugs,  Calcutta,  1810.  87. 

*  Hist,  Siirpium,  edited  by  C  Gemer, 
Axg<&Titicn«.t«  1661.  lib.  iv.  c  21. 
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oticed  it  as  NuxMetdla,  a  name  taken  from  the  Methel  of  Avicenna  and 
ther  Arabian  authors.^ 

It  was  fonnd  in  the  English  shops  in  the  time  of  Parkinson  (1640), 
yho  remarks  that  its  chief  use  is  for  poisoning  dogs,  cats,  crows  and 
avens,  and  that  it  is  rarely  given  as  a  medicine. 

Description — ^Nnx  Vomica  is  the  seed,  removed  from  the  pulp 
md  shell.  It  is  disc-like,  or  rather  irregularly  orbicular,  a  little  less 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
dightly  concave  on  the  dorsal,  convex  on  the  ventral  surface,  or  nearly 
fiat  on  either  side,  often  furnished  with  a  broad,  thickened  margin  so  that 
like  central  portion  of  the  seed  appears  depressed.  The  outside  edge  is 
rounded  or  tapers  into  a  keel-like  ridge.  Each  seed  has  on  its  edge  a 
small  protuberance,  from  which  is  a  faintly  projecting  line  (raphe) 
passing  to  a  central  scar  which  is  the  hilum  or  umbilicus ;  a  sUght 
depression  marks  the  opposite  side  of  the  seed.  The  seeds  are  of  a  light 
greyish  hue,  occasionally  greenish,  and  have  a  satiny  or  glistening  aspect, 
by  reason  of  their  being  thicldy  covered  with  adpressed,  radiating 
hairs.  Nux  vomica  is  extremely  compact  and  homy,  and  has  a  very 
hitter  taste. 

After  having  been  softened  by  digestion  in  water,  the  seed  is  easily 
cut  along  its  outer  edge,  then  displaying  a  mass  of  translucent,  cartila- 
pnous  albumen,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fissure  in  which  lies  the 
anbryo.  This  latter  is  about  -^  of  an  inch  long,  having  a  pair  of  delicate, 
)-  to  7-  nerved,  heart-shaped  cotyledons,  with  a  club-shaped  radicle,  the 
KJsition  of  which  is  indicated  on  the  exterior  of  thevseed  by  the  small 
irotaberance  already  named. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  hairs  of  nux  vomica  are  of  remark- 
Ida  structure.  They  are  formed  as  usual  of  the  elongated  cells  of  the 
}idermis,  and  have  their  walls  thickened  by  secondary  deposits,  which 
»  interrupted  by  longitudinally  extended  pores ;  they  are  a  striking 
)ject  in  polarized  light.  The  albumen  is  made  up  of  large  cells,  loaded 
ith  albuminoid  matters  and  oily  drops,  but  devoid  of  starch.  In  water, 
le  thick  walls  of  this  parenchyme  swell  up  and  yield  some  mucilage ; 
;e  cotyledons  are  built  up  of  a  narrow,  much  more  delicate  tissue, 
aversed  by  small  fibro-vascular  bundles. 

The  alkaloids  are  not  directly  recognizable  by  the  microscope  ;  but  if 
ay  thin  slices  of  nux  vomica  are  kept  for  some  length  of  time  in 
ycerin,  they  develope  feathery  crystals,  doubtless  consisting  of  these 
ises. 

Chemical  Composition — The  bitter  taste  and  highly  poisonous 
tion  of  nux  vomica,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  Strychnine  and 
rudne.  Strychnine,  C^^K^^^^O\  was  first  met  with  in  1818  by  PeUetier 
id  Caventou  in  St.  Ignatius'  Beans,  and  immediately  afterwards  in  nux 
»niica.  It  crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  large  anhydrous 
isms  of  the  orthorhombic  system.  It  requires  for  solution  about  6700 
urts  of  cold  or  2500  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  is  of  decidedly 
kaline  reaction,  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste  which  may  be  distinctly 
srceived  though  it  contain  no  more  than  aqo^ooo  o^  ^^  alkaloid, 
he  best  solvents  for  strychnine  are  spirit  of  wine  or  chloroform ;  it 

^  CliuiTu  and  othen  held  the  opinion  that      a  Datwra^  and  an  Indian  sv^\&%  ^ml  «i^^At^- 
«  HtMix  methel  of  the  AnbB  was  the  fruit  of     ingly  named  \>y  lAnnttna,  B.  Meitl. 
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is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  benzol,  amylic  alcoM, 
or  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to 
the  left. 

Strychnine  is  not  restricted  to  the  fruit  of  the  plant  under  notice, 
but  also  occurs  in  the  wood.^  It  is  moreover  found  in  the  wood  of  ike 
root  of  Strychnos  coluhritia  L.,  and  in  the  bark  of  the  root  of  StrychM 
Tieute  Lesch.,  both  species  indigenous  to  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  discovery  of  Bnccine  was  made  in  1819  by  the  same  chemists; 
in  nux  vomica  bark,  then  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Brncca  ferru^Mo, 
Its  presence  in  nux  vomica  and  St.  Ignatius'  Bean,  was  pointed  out  by 
them  in  1824.  Brucine,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  has  the  fomrak 
C^H^N^O*,  but  it  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solution  with  4H*0. 
It  readily  neutralizes  acids,  forming  crystalline  salts.  In  bitterness  and 
poisonous  properties,  as  well  as  in  rotatory  power,  it  closely  resembles 
strychnine,  differmg  however  in  the  following  particulars : — it  is  soluble 
in  about  150  parts  of  boQing  water,  melts  without  alteration  a  little 
above  100"*  C.  In  common  with  its  salts,  it  acquires  a  dark  red  colour 
when  moistened  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  By  heating  brucine 
with  hydrocliloric  or  sulphuric  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  it  is  entirely  decom- 
posed, and  then,  according  to  Baudrimont  (1869),  yields  among  other 
products  sugar. 

The  proportion  of  strychnine  in  nux  vomica  appears  to  vary  froin 
J  to  i  per  cent.  That  of  brucine  is  variously  stated  to  be  0*12  (Merck), 
0*5  (Wittstein),  I'Ol  (Mayer)  per  cent. 

A  third  crystallizable  base,  caUed  Igasurinc,  was  discovered  in  1853 
by  DesnoLx,  in  the  liquors  from  which  strychnine  and  brucine  had  been 
precipitated  by  lime,  Schiitzenberger  has  stated  (1858)  that  the  sub- 
stance thus  obtained  consists  of  as  many  as  nine  distinct  bases,  not  even 
belonging  to  one  and  the  same  homologous  series,  which  he  has  distin- 
guished by  letters  (a-Igasurine,  6-Igasurine,  &c.)  They  differ  from  each 
other  in  composition,  in  solubility,  and  in  the  proportion  of  water  whidi 
they  lose  when  heated  to  ISO""  C.  Igasurine  has  the  bitter  taste  and 
poisonous  propeities  of  the  other  strychnos  alkaloids.- 

According  to  Schiitzberger,  even  strychnine  itself  is  not  a  definite 
substance,  but  is  a  mixture  of  three  different  bases.  All  these  state- 
ments respecting  igasurine  and  strychnine  require  in  our  opinion  to  be 
confirmed  by  further  researches. 

In  nux  vomica,  as  well  as  in  St.  Ignatius*  Beans,  the  alkaloids, 
according  to  their  discoverers,  are  combined  with  Strychnic  or  Igamic 
Add;  Ludwig  (1873)  who  prepared  this  body  from  the  latter  drug 
describes  it  as  a  yellowish-brown  amorphous  mass,  having  a  stion^y 
acid  reaction  and  a  sour  astringent  taste ;  and  striking  a  dark  green  with 
ferric  salts. 

Nux  vomica  dried  at  100*"  C.  yielded  us  when  burnt  with  soda-liiM 
1*822  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  indicating  about  11*3  per  cent  of  proteiB 
substances.  By  boiling  ether,  w^e  removed  from  the  seeds  4*14  p* 
cent,  of  fat ;  they  also  contain  mucilage  and  sugar.     The  latter,  whiA 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  parasitic  plants  of  *  For  further  information  on  igMOZii^ 

the  order  LcrarUhaceai  growing  on  Strychnos  consult    Gmelin,    ChemiMbrjf^    xriL   (iM 

Niu^vamica,  acquire  the  poisonous  properties  589  ;   Watts,  Dictionary  of  ChemidfTf,  io* 

<ff  the  latter.— >Aarm.  of  India,  1S68. 108.  (1865)  243  ;   JPharm.  /onm  xfiii.  (1<^) 
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aooording  to  Eebling  (1853)  existe  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent.,  re- 
duces cnpric  oxide  without  the  aid  of  heat.  When  macerated  in  water, 
41ie  seeds  easily  undergo  lactic  fermentation,  not  however  attended  with 
deoomposition  of  the  alkaloids.  The  stability  of  strychnine  is  remark- 
able, even  after  ten  years  of  contact  with  putrescent  animal  substances. 

Commerce — Large  quantities  of  nux  vomica  are  brought  into  the 
london  market  from  British  India.^  The  export  from  Bombay  in  the 
jear  1871—72  was  3341  cwt.,  all  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.^ 
Jhdras  in  1869-70  exported  4805  cwt. ;  and  Calcutta  in  1865-66,  2801 
«wt  The  quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870*  was 
S8J4cwt. 

Uses — Tincture  and  extract  of  nux  vomica,  and  the  alkaloid  strych- 
iiine,  are  frequently  administered  as  tonic  remedies  in  a  variety  of 
Elders. 


SEMEN  IGNATII. 

Idha  Sancti  Ignatii ;  St.  Ignatius^  Beaiis ;  F.  Fives  de  SaiiU-Ignace,  Noix 

Igasur ;  G.  Ignatiusbohncn* 

Botanical  Origin  —  Strychiws  Ignatii  Bergius^  (S.  Philippensis 
Hanco,  Ignatiana  Philippinica  Loureiro),  a  large  climbing  shrub,  growing 
in  Bokol,  Samar,  and  Qebu,  islands  of  the  Bisaya  group  of  the  Philippines, 
end  according  to  Loureiro  in  Cochin  China,  where  it  has  been  introduced. 
Ihe  inflorescence  and  foliage  are  known  to  botanists  only  from  the 
deBcriptions  given  by  Loureiro  ®  and  Blanco.^  The  fruit  is  spherical,  or 
wmetimes  ovoid,  4  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  a  smooth 
brittle  shell  enclosing  seeds  to  the  number  of  about  24.  G.  Bennett,® 
who  saw  the  fruits  at  Manila  sold  in  the  bazaar,  says  they  contain  from 
Ito  12  seeds,  imbedded  in  a  glutinous  blackish  pulp.® 

History — It  is  stated  by  Murray^®  and  later  writers,  that  this  seed 
Was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  Philippines  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  on 
account  of  its  virtues,  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Ignatius,  the  founder 
rf  their  order.  However  this  may  be,  the  earliest  accoimt  of  the  drug 
ijrpears  to  be  that  communicated  by  Camelli,  Jesuit  missionary  at 


^  We  have  seen  1136  packages  offered  in  a 
h^  drng-sale  (30  March,  1871). 

^Staiement  of  the  Trade  and  NoAjigation 
f  Bombay  fw  1871-72,  pt.  ii  62. 

'  No  later  returns  are  accessible. 

*  The  plant  and  seeds  are  known  in  the 
(bftTa  language  by  the  names  of  panga^ 
iteuonf  offuasart,  canlara,  Tnananaog^  dan- 
ife^,  cataUmga  or  igasur  ;  in  the  islands  of 
■oihol  and  ^ebu,  where  the  seeds  ai'e  pro- 
needy  by  that  of  coya4X>y,  and  by  the 
pmiarda  of  the  Philippines  as  PepUa  de 
Haaya  orPepUa  de  CatbaZogan  (Clain,  Reme- 
im  FacOes,  Manila,  1857.  p.  610).  The 
ttne  St.  Ignatiua*  Bean  applied  to  them  in 
iurope,  is  employed  in  South  America  to 
Brignate  the  seeds  of  several  medicinal 
himrbiktcece,  as  those  of  Feuillea  trilobcUa 
w,  Hypanthtra  Guapeva  Manso  and  Aniso* 
ptrma  PoMsifiora  Manso. 


'  Materia  Medical  Stockholm,  1778.  i. 
146. — We  omit  citing  the  Linnean  Ignatia 
amara,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Bentham 
that  the  plant  so  named  by  the  younger 
Linnaeus  is  Pasoqueria  Umgiflora  AubL  of  uie 
order  RtLbiacetP,  a  native  of  Guiana. 

*  Flara  CockinchineimSy  ed.  WillcL  i, 
(1793)  155. 

7  Flora  de  FUipvnas,  ed.  2.  1845.  61. 

^  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Jowm,,  January 
1832. 

'  The  only  specimen  of  the  fruit  1  have 
seen  was  in  the  possession  of  my  late  friend 
Mr.  Morson.  It  measured  exactly  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  when  opened  (15  January 
1872)  was  found  to  contain  17  mature,  well- 
formed  seeds,  with  remnants  of  dried  pulp. 
As  figured  on  the  authority  of  Camelh,  the 
fruit  is  ovoid^  6}  inches  long  by  4^  in  dia- 
meter.— D.  H. 

o  o  Ti 
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Manila,  to  Eay  and  Petiver,  and  by  them  laid  before  the  Boyal  Society 
of  London  in  1699.^  CameUi  proclaimed  the  seed  to  be  the  Ntix  Vomica 
legitima  of  the  Arabian  physician  Serapion,  who  flourished  in  the  9th 
century,  but  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  warrant  whatever  for  supposing 
it  to  have  been  known  at  so  remote  a  period.^  Camelli  states  that  tbe 
seed,  which  he  calls  Nux  Pepita  scu  Fdba  Sancti  Ignatii,  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  remedy  in  various  disorders,  though  he  was  well  awa« 
of  its  poisonous  properties  when  too  freely  administered.  In  Gennanjr, 
St.  Ignatius'  Bean  was  made  known  about  the  same  period  by  Bohn  of 
Leipzig.^ 

The  drug  is  found  in  the  Indian  bazaars  under  a  name  which  i» 
evidently  corrupted  from  the  Spanish  pepita.  It  is  met  with  in  the 
drugshops  of  China  as  Levrsung-kwo,  i.e.  Luzon  fruit 

Description — St.  Ignatius'  Beans  are  about  an  inch  in  length; their 
form  is  ovoid,  yet  by  mutual  pressure  it  is  rendered  very  irregular,  and 
they  are  3-,  4-,  or  5-sided,  bluntly  angular,  or  flattish,  with  a  conspiciions 
hilum  at  one  end.  In  the  fresh  state,  they  are  covered  with  silveij 
adpressed  hairs :  portions  of  a  shaggy  brown  epidermis  are  here  and 
there  perceptible  on  those  found  in  commerce,  but  in  the  majori^,  the 
seed  shows  the  dull  grey,  granular  surface  of  the  albumen  itseUl 

Notwithstanding  the  different  outward  appearance,  the  structure  of 
St.  Ignatius'  Beans  accords  with  that  of  nux  vomica.  The  radicle  how- 
ever is  longer,  thicker,  and  frequently  somewhat  bent,  and  the  cotyledon 
are  more  pointed.  The  horny  brownish  albumen  is  translucent,  very  had, 
and  difficult  to  spUt.  The  whole  seed  swells  considerably  by  prolongei 
digestion  in  warm  water,  and  has  then  a  heavy,  earthy  smell.  The  b^ 
are  intensely  bitter  and  highly  poisonous. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  hairs  of  the  epidermis  are  of  aa 
analogous  structure  but  more  simple  than  in  nux  vomica.  The  albumea 
and  cotyledons  agree  in  structural  features  with  those  of  the  same  parts 
in  nux  vomica. 

Chemical  Composition — Strychnine  exists  to  the  extent  of  about 
1*5  per  cent. ;  the  seed  also  contains  0*5  per  cent,  of  brucine.  Dried 
over  sulphuric  acid  and  burnt  with  soda-lime,  it  yielded  us  an  average 
of  1*78  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  which  would  answer  to  about  10  per  cent 
of  albuminoid  matter. 

Commerce — We  have  no  information  as  to  the  collection  of  tie 
drug.  The  seeds  are  met  with  irregularly  in  English  trade,  being  some- 
times very  abundant,  at  others  scarcely  obtainable. 

Uses — The  same  as  those  of  nux  vomica.  When  procurable  at  a 
moderate  price,  the  seeds  are  valued  for  the  manufacture  of  strychnine. 

1  FhU.  Trans,  xxi.  (1699)  44.  87  ;  Ray,  until  1566.     Previous  to  th«  Spanish  ocrt- 

Hist.  PlaiU.  iii.  lib.  31.  118.  pation,  they  were  eoverned  by  petty  chifB» 

*  The  Philippines  were  wholly  unknown  and  were  frequented  for  the  purposes  of  coa* 

to  the  Europeans  of  antiquity  or  of   the  nierce  by  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Mil*}"!- 
Middle  Ages.      They  were  discovered   by  *  Martigny,  EncyklopadU  cL  Rokwafft*^' 

Magellan  in  1521,  but  their  conquest  by  the  i.  (1843)  676. 
Spaniards  was  not  effectually  commenced 
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Sffdix  SpigelicB  Marilandicce  ;  Indian  Pink  Boot,  Carolina  Pink  Boot, 

Spigelia} 

Botanical  Origin-;— Spigelia  Marilandica  L.,  an  herbaceous  plant 
about  a  foot  high,  indigenous  in  the  woods  of  North  America,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin  and  southward.^  According  to  Wood  and 
Bache,  it  is  collected  chiefly  in  the  Western  and  South-western  States. 

History — ^The  anthelmintic  properties  of  the  root,  discovered  by  the 
Indians,  were  brought  to  notice  in  Europe  about  the  year  1754,  by 
liming,  Garden,  and  Chalmers,  physicians  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
The  drug  was  admitted  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1788. 

Description — Pink  root  has  a  near  resemblance  to  serpentary,  con- 
sisting of  a  short,  knotty,  dark  brown  rhizome  emitting  slender  wiry 
roots.  It  is  quite  wanting  in  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  latter  drug,  or 
indeed  in  any  aroma ;  in  taste  it  is  slightly  bitter  and  acrid.  Sometimes 
the  entire  plant  with  its  quadrangular  stems  a  foot  high  is  imported. 
It  has  opposite  leaves  about  3  inches  long,  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  smooth  or  pubescent. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  transverse  section  of  the  rhizome, 
ibout  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  shows  a  small  woody  zone  enclosing  a 
aige  pith  of  elliptic  outline,  consisting  of  thin-walled  cells.  XJsujdly 
he  central  tissue  is  decayed.  In  the  roots,  the  middle  cortical  layer 
predominates ;  it  swells  in  water,  after  which  its  large  cells  display  fine 
piral  markings.  The  nucleus-sheath  observable  in  serpentary,  is 
ranting  in  spigelia. 

Chemical  Composition — ^Not  satisfactorily  known :  the  vessels  of 
16  wood  contain  resin,  the  parenchyme  starch ;  in  the  cortical  part  of 
16  rhizome,  some  tannic  matters  occur,  but  not  in  the  roots.  Feneulle 
L823)  asserts  that  the  drug  yields  a  little  essential  oil.  The  experi- 
lents  of  Bureau  ^  show  that  spigelia  acts  on  rabbits  and  other  animals 
3  a  narcotico-acrid  poison. 

Uses — Spigelia  has  long  been  reputed  a  most  efficient  medicine  for 
16  expulsion  of  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  but  according  to  Still^,^  its  real 
alne  for  this  purpose  has  probably  been  over-estimated.  This  author 
peaks  of  it  as  possessing  alterative  and  tonic  properties.  In  England,  it 
J  rarely  prescribed  by  the  regular  practitioner,  but  is  used  as  a  household 
ledicine  in  some  districts.     It  is  much  employed  in  the  United  States. 


GENTIANEiE. 

RADIX  GENTIANiE. 

Gentian  Root ;  F.  Bdcine  de  Oentiane ;  G.  Enzianvmrzd. 

Botanical  Origin — Gcntiana  hctea  L,  a  handsome  perennial  herb, 
Rowing  3  feet  high,  indigenous  to  open  grassy  places  on  the  mountains 

*  Pink   Hoot   is    sometimes    erroneously  '  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Mediea,  Phila- 

itinized  in  price-Usts,  ** Radix  earyophylli?*      delphia,  ii.  (1868)  651., 
'  De  la  famille  des  Loganiac^es,  1856.  130. 
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of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  It  occurs  in  Portugal,  Spain,  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  in  the  Apennines,  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  Jura,  the  Yosges,  the  Black  Forest,  and 
throughout  the  chain  of  the  Alps  as  far  as  Bosnia  and  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  Among  the  mountains  of  Germany,  it  is  found  on  the 
Suabian  Alps  near  Wurzburg,  and  here  and  there  in  Thuringia,  but  not 
further  north,  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  British  Islands. 

History — The  name  Gentiana  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Gentins,  a 
king  of  the  Illyrians,  living  B.C.  180-167,  by  whom  according  to  both. 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  the  plant  was  noticed.  Whether  the  species 
thus  named  was  Oentiana  lutea  is  doubtful.  During  the  middle  ages, 
gentian  was  commonly  employed  for  the  cure  of  disease,  and  as  an 
antidote  to  poison.  Tragus  in  1552,  mentions  it  as  a  means  of  dilating 
wounds,  an  application  which  has  been  resotred  to  in  modem  medical 
practice. 

Description — The  plant  has  a  cylindrical,  fleshy,  simple  root,  of 
pale  colour,  occasionally  almost  as  much  as  4  feet  in  length  by  1^  inches 
in  thickness,  producing  1  to  4  aerial  stems. 

The  dried  root  of  commerce  is  in  irr^ular,  contorted  pieces,  several 
inches  in  length,  and  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness;  the  pieces  are  much 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  marked  transversely,  especially  in  their 
upper  portion,  with  numerous  rings.  Very  often  they  are  spht 
to  facilitate  drying.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  internally  of  a 
more  orange  tint,  spongy,  with  a  peculiar,  disagreeable,  heavy  odonr, 
and  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  crown  of  the  root,  which  is  somewhat 
thickened,  is  clothed  with  the  scaly  bases  of  leaves.  The  root  is  tongh 
and  flexible, — brittle  only  immediately  after  drying.  We  found  it  to 
lose  in  weight  about  18  per  cent,  by  complete  diying  in  a  water-bath;  it 
regained  16  per  cent,  by  being  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air. 

Microscopic  Structure — A  transverse  section  shows  the  bark 
separated  by  a  dark  cambial  zone  from  the  central  column  ;  the  radial 
arrangement  of  the  tissues  is  only  obvious  in  the  latter  part.  In  the 
bark,  liber  fibres  are  wanting ;  and  in  the  centre  there  is  no  distinct 
pith.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  devoid  of  thick-walled  ligneous 
prosenchyme;  this  may  explain  the  consistence,  and  the  short  even 
fracture  of  the  root.  It  is  moreover  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
absence  both  of  starch  and  oxalate  of  calcium ;  the  cells  appear  to 
contain  chiefly  sugar  and  a  little  fat  oiL 

Chemical  Composition — The  bitter  taste  of  gentian  is  due  to  a 
substance  called  Gcntiopicrin  or  Gentian-hitter}  Several  chemists,  as 
Henry,  Caventou,  TrommsdorflT,  Leconte,  and  Dulk  have  described  the 
bitter  principle  of  gentian  in  an  impure  state,  under  the  name  of  6w- 
tianin,  but  Kromayer  in  1862  first  obtained  it  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Gentiopicrin,  C^H^^*,  is  a  neutral  body  crystallizing  in  colourless 
needles,  which  readily  dissolve  in  water.  R  is  soluble  in  spirit  of  wiDC, 
but  in  absolute  alcohol  only  when  aided  by  heat ;  it  does  not  dissolve  in 
other.  A  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  forms  with  it  a  yellow 
solution.  Under  the  influence  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid,  gentiopicrin  is 
rosolveil  into  glucose,  and  an  amorphous,  yeUowish-brown,  neutral  sob- 

*  Gmelm,  ChcmiMry.  xvL  (1S54)  IW. 
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8tMce,  named  Oentiogmin,  Fresh  gentian  roots  yield  somewhat  more 
than  -^  per  cent,  of  gentiopicrin ;  from  the  dried  root  it  could  not  be 
obtained  in  a  crystallized  state.  The  medicinal  Tincture  of  Gentian, 
mixed  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  loses  its  bitterness  in  a  few  days, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  gentiopicrin. 

Another  constituent  of  gentian  root  is  GerUianic  Acid,  C^*H^®0^,  a 
tasteless  substance,  forming  pale  yellow,  silky  crystals,  which  may  be 
sablimed  if  cautiously  heated.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
whether  cold  or  hot,  or  in  ether,  but  dissolves  in  hot  strong  alcohol,  from 
which  it  may  be  crystallized.  It  also  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis, 
fonning  crystallizable  compounds.  Gentianic  acid  appears  to  be  without 
action  on  the  organism. 

Gentian  root  abounds  in  pectin  ;  it  also  contains  to  the  extent  of  12 
to  15  per  cent,  an  uncrystalfizable  sugar,  of  which  advantage  is  taken 
in  Southern  Bavaria  and  Switzerland,  for  the  manufacture  by  fermenta- 
tion and  distillation  of  a  potable  spirit.^  This  use  of  gentian  and  its 
consumption  in  medicine,  have  led  to  the  plant  being  almost  extirpated 
in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  where  it  formerly  abounded. 

Commerce — Gentian  root  finds  its  way  into  English  commerce 
through  the  German  houses ;  and  some  is  shipped  from  Marseilles.  The 
quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870,  was  1100  cwt. 

Uses — Gentian  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  bitter  tonic.  Ground 
to  powder,  the  root  is  an  ingredient  in  some  of  the  compositions  sold  for 
feeding  cattle. 

Substitutes — It  can  hardly  be  said  that  gentian  is  adulterated,  yet 
the  roots  of  several  other  species  possessing  similar  properties  are  occa- 
sionally coDected ;  of  these  we  may  name  the  following : — 

1.  Omtiana  purpurea  L. — This  species  is  found  in  Alpine  meadows 
of  the  Apennines,  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  in  Transylvania,  and  in 
Soathem  Norway ;  a  variety  also  in  Kamtchatka.^  The  root  is  frequently 
collected;  it  attains  at  most  18  inches  in  length  and  a  diameter  of 
about  1  inch  at  the  summit,  from  which  arise  8  to  10  aerial  stems, 
dothed  below  with  many  scaly  remains  of  leaves.  The  top  of  the 
root  has  thus  a  peculiar  branched  appearance,  never  found  in  the  root 
of  G.  lutea,  with  which  in  all  other  respects  that  of  G.  purpurea  agrees. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  even  more  intensely  bitter. 

2.  0.  punctata  L. — Nearly  the  same  description  applies  to  this 
species,  which  is  a  native  of  tiie  Southern  Alps,  extending  eastward  to 
Austria,  Hungary  and  Roumelia. 

3.  6.  Pannonica  Scop. — ^a  plant  of  the  mountains  of  Austria,  un- 
known in  the  Swiss  Alps,  has  a  root  which  according  to  Vogl,^  does  not 
attain  the  length  or  the  thickness  of  the  root  of  G,  purpurea,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  other  respects.  It  is  officinal  in  the  Austrian 
Pharmacopoeia. 

^  Th.  Martins,  Pharm.  Jaum.  xii.  (1853)  purpurea,   G.  punctata  and  O.  Pannonica. 

371.  He  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  they  are 

•  Grisebach  (Die  Vegetation  der  Erde,  i.  distinct  species. 
1872.  223)  gives  very  interesting  particnlars  '  Commcntar  zur  dsterrcichisch^n  Pharma- 

relating  to  the  area  of  growth  of  Oentiana  kop6f,  i.  (1869)  845. 
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HERBA  CHIRATiE. 

Herha  Chirettm  vel  Cliiraytcc ;  Chiretta  or  Chirayta. 

Botanical  Origin — Ophelia^  Ckirata  Grisebach  (Gentiana  Chirayita 
Eoxb.)  an  annual  herb  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Northern  India, 
from  Simla  through  Kumaon  to  the  Murung  district  in  South-eastern 
Nepal. 

History — Chiretta  has  long  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Hindus,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Susruta.  It 
is  called  in  Sanscrit  Kirdta-tikta,  which  means  the  hitter  plant  of  Ik 
KirdiaSy  the  Kiratas  being  an  outcast  race  of  mountaineers  in  the  north 
of  India.  In  England,  it  began  to  attract  some  attention  about  the  year 
1829 ;  and  in  1839  was  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopcek 
The  plant  was  first  described  by  Eoxburgh  in  1814. 

Chiretta  was  regarded  by  Guibourt  as  the  Calamus  aromaticus  of  the 
ancients,  but  the  improbability  of  this  being  correct  was  well  pointed 
out  by  F(5e^  and  by  Koyle,  and  is  now  generally  admitted. 

Description — The  entire  plant  is  collected  when  in  flower,  or  more 
commonly  when  the  capsules  are  fully  formed,  and  tied  up  with  a  dip 
of  bamboo  into  flattish  bundles  of  about  3  feet  long,*  each  weighing  when 
dry  from  1^  to  2  lb.  The  st«m,  -j^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  of 
an  orange-brown,  sometimes  of  a  dark  purplish  colour;  the  tapering 
simple  root,  often  much  exceeding  the  stem  in  thickness,  is  2  to  4  inches 
long  and  up  to  1  an  inch  thick.  It  is  less  frequently  branched,  but  always 
provided  with  some  rootlets.  In  stronger  specimens,  the  root  is  some- 
what oblique  or  geniculate ;  perhaps  the  stem  is  in  this  case  the  prodnct 
of  a  second  year's  growth  and  the  plant  not  strictly  annual.  Each  plant 
usually  consists  of  a  single  stem,  yet  occasionally  two  or  more  spring 
from  a  single  root.  The  stem  rises  to  a  height  of  2  to  3  feet,  and  is 
cylindrical  in  its  lower  and  middle  portion,  but  bluntly  quadrangular  in 
its  upper,  the  four  edges  being  each  marked  with  a  prominent  decurrent 
line,  as  in  EryOiroia  Centaurium  and  many  other  plants  of  the  order. 
The  decussate  ramification  resembles  that  of  other  gentians ;  its  stems 
are  jointed  at  intervals  of  1^  to  3  or  4  inches,  bearing  opposite  semi- 
amplexicaul  leaves  or  their  cicatrices.  The  stem  consists  in  its  lower 
portion  of  a  large  woody  column,  coated  with  a  very  thin  rind,  and 
enclosing  a  comparatively  large  pith.  The  upper  parts  of  the  stem  and 
branches  contain  a  broad  ring  of  thick-waUed  woody  parenchyma  The 
numerous  slender  axillary  and  opposite  branches  are  elongated,  and  thus 
constitute  a  dense  umbeUate  panicle.  They  are  smooth  and  glabrous,  of 
a  greenish  or  brownish  grey  colour. 

The  leaves  are  ovate-acuminate,  cordate  at  the  base,  entire,  sessile, 
the  largest  1  inch  or  more  in  length,  3-  to  5-  or  7-nerved,  the  midrib 
being  strongest.  At  each  division  of  the  panicle  there  are  two  small 
bracts.  The  yellow  corolla  is  rotate,  4-lobed,  with  glandular  pits  above 
the  base ;  the  calyx  is  one-third  the  length  of  the  petals,  which  are 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  one-celled,  bivalved  capsule  contains 
numerous  seeds. 

^  *0^iKKuv,  to  bless,  in  allusion  to  the  '  The  other  kinds  of  chiretta  to  be  named 

medical  virtues  of  the  herb.  presently  are  usually  much  shorter. 

•  Cours  (THistoire  7iat,  pharmacexUique,  iL 
(1828)895. 
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The  flowers  share  the  intense  bitterness  of  the  whole  drug.  The 
ood  of  stronger  stems  is  devoid  of  the  bitter  principles. 

Chemical  Composition — A  chemical  examination  of  chiretta  has 
een  made  at  our  request  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ludwig  of 
ena,  by  his  assistant  Mr.  Hohn.  The  chief  results  of  this  careful  and 
laborate  investigation  may  be  thus  described.^ 

Among  the  bitter  principles  of  the  drug,  Ophelic  Acid,  C^'H^O^^, 
ccurs  in  the  largest  proportion.  It  is  an  amorphous,  viscid,  yellow 
ubstance,  of  an  acidulous,  persistently  bitter  taste,  and  a  faint  gentian- 
ike  odour.  With  basic  acetate  of  lead,  it  produces  an  abundant  yellow 
)iecipitate.  Ophelic  acid  does  not  form  an  insoluble  compound  with 
amdn;  it  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  The  first  solution 
aiwes  the  separation  of  protoxide  of  copper  from  an  alkaline  tartrate 
if  that  metal 

A  second  bitter  principle,  Chiratin,  C^H*®0'^  may  be  removed  by 
neans  of  tannic  acid,  with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound. 
Jhiiatin  is  a  neutral,  not  distinctly  crystalline,  light  yellow,  hygroscopic 
wwder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  in  warm  water.  By  boiling  hydro- 
iJoric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  Chiratogenin,  C'^H^O^  and  ophelic 
Mad.  Chiratogenin  is  a  brownish,  amorphous  substance,  soluble  ir 
ilcohol  but  not  in  water,  nor  yielding  a  tannic  compound.  No  sugar 
8  fonned  in  this  decomposition. 

These  results  exhibit  no  analogy  to  those  obtained  in  the  analysis  of 
he  European  gentians.  Finally,  Hohn  remarked  in  chiretta,  a  crystal- 
izable,  tasteless,  yellow  substance,  but  its  quantity  was  so  minute  that 
10  investigation  of  it  coiQd  be  made. 

The  leaves  of  chiretta,  dried  at  100°  C,  afforded  7*5  per  cent,  of  ash ; 
he  stems  3*7  ;  salts  of  potassium  and  calcium  prevailing  in  both. 

Uses — Chiretta  is  a  pure  bitter  tonic,  devoid  of  aroma  and  astrin- 
[ency.  In  intense  bitterness,  it  exceeds  gentian,  Erythroea  and  other 
Soiopean  plants  of  the  same  order.  It  is  much  valued  in  India,  but  is 
lot  very  extensively  used  in  England,  and  not  at  aU  on  the  Continent, 
't  is  said  to  be  employed  when  cheap,  in  place  of  gentian,  to  impart 
lavour  to  the  compositions  now  sold  as  Cattle  Foods, 

Substitutes  and  Adulteration — Four  other  species  of  Ophelia, 
uundy  0.  angustifolia  Don,  0.  densifolia  Griseb.,  0,  elegans  Wight,  and 
^.  multijlora  Dalz.,  two  or  three  species  of  JSxactim,  besides  Andro- 
^pKis  paniculata  Wall.  (p.  424),  are  more  or  less  known  in  the  Indian 
Kzaars  by  the  name  of  Chiretta^  and  possess  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
le  bitter  tonic  properties  of  that  drug.  Another  Gfentianacea,  Slevogtia 
"ierUalis  Griseb.,  is  called  Choia  Chiretta,  i.e.  small  chiretta.  It  would 
cceed  due  limits  were  we  to  describe  each  of  these  plants  :  we  have 
lerefore  given  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  true  chiretta, 
hich  will  suffice  for  its  identification.  We  have  frequently  examined 
te  chiretta  found  in  the  English  market,  but  have  never  met  with  any 
her  than  the  legitimate  sort.^ 

^  For  full  details,  see  Archiv  der  Phar-  '  Mr.  E.  A.  Webb  has  pointed  out  a  case 

UsU,  189  (1869)  229.  of  false-packing  in  which  tiie  roots  of  Eubia 

^  Moodeen  Sheriff,  Suppl.  to  the  Pharma'  cordifolia  L.  (Munjit)  had  been  enclosed  in 

^osia  of  India,  1869.  pp.  138.  189.— Con-  the  bundles  of  chiretta. 
^t  idso  Pharmatopceia  of  India,  1868.  pp. 
^9. 
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CONVOLVULACE^ 

SCAMMONIUM. 

Scammony ;  F.  Scammonie  ;  G.  Scammonium, 

Botanical  Origin — Convolvulus  Scarn/monia  L.,  a  twining  plant  much 
resembling  the  common  (7.  arvcnsis  of  Europe,  but  difTeiing  from  it  in 
being  of  larger  size,  and  having  a  stout  tap-root.  It  occurs  in/\yaste  bushy 
places  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  the  Greek  Islands,  extending  north- 
ward to  the  Crimea  and  Southern  Sussia,  but  appears  to  be  wanting  in 
Northern  Africa,  Italy,  and  in  all  the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin. 

History — The  dried  milky  juice  of  the  scammony  plant  has  been 
known  as  a  medicine  from  very'  ancient  times.    Theophrastus  in  the  3rd 
century  B.c.  was  acquainted  with  it;  it  was  likewise  familiar  to  Dioscorides, 
Pliny,  Celsus,  and  Eufus  of  Ephesus,  each  of  whom  has  given  some 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  collected.     The  Arabian  physi- 
cians also  knew  scammony  and  the  plant  from  which  it  is  derived.   The 
drug  was  used  in  Britain  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  and  would 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  medicines  recommended  to  King  Alfr^  the 
Great,  by  Helias,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.^    It  is  repeatedly  named  in  the 
medical  writings  in  use  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest  (a.d.  1066),  in 
one  of  which,  directions  are  given  for  recognizing  iJie  goodness  of  the 
drug  by  the  white  emulsion  it  produces  when  wetted. 

The  botanists  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  as  Brufnels,  Gesner, 
Matthiolus,  Dodonseus,  and  the  Bauhins  described  and  figured  the  plant, 
partly  imder  the  name  of  Scammonia  Syriaca,  The  collecting  of  the 
drug  ;was  well  described  by  Eussell,  an  English  physician  of  Aleppo 
(1752),  whose  account^  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  figure  repre- 
senting the  plant  and  the  means  of  obtaining  its  juice. 

Scammony  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  names  Alqopo  and 
Smyrna,  the  former  sort  being  twice  or  thrice  as  costly  as  the  latter;  at 
the  present  day,  Aleppo  scammony  has  quite  lost  its  pre-eminence. 

Localities  producing  the  drug — Scammony  is  collected  in  Asia 
Minor,  from  Brussa  and  Boli  in  the  north,  to  Maori  and  Adalia  in  the 
south,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Angora.  But  the  most  productive  localities 
within  this  area,  are  the  valley  of  the  Mendereh,  south  of  Smyrna;  and 
the  districts  of  Earkagach  and  Demirjik,  north  of  that  town.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  likewise  affords  the  drug.  A  little  is  obtained 
further  south  in  Syria,  from  the  woody  hills  and  valleys  about  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  and  Mount  CarmeL 

Production — The  scammony  plant  has  a  long  woody  root,  which 
throws  off  downwards  a  few  lateral  branches,  and  produces  from  its 
knotty  summit,  numerous  twining  stems  which  are  persistent  and  woody 

^  Such  is  the  opinion   expressed  by  the  Persian)  drags  were  included  in  the  lost  put 

Rev.  0.  Cockayne.     The  letter  of  Helias  to  of  the  patriarch's  letter. — See  Ltedidons, 

Alfred  is  imperfect,  and  mentions  only  bal-  JFort4mnni7ig  and  Slarerafl  of  Early  England, 

sam,  petroleum,  theriako,  and  a  white  stone  edited  by  Cockayne  (Master  of  the  BoUs 

used  as  a  charm.     But  from  the  reference  to  Series),  voL  u,  pages  zxLy.  289.  175,  al^ 

these  four  articles  in  another  part  of  the  MS.,  278.  2S1. 

in  connexion  with  scammony,  ammoniacum^  '  Medical  Observations  and  Inqmritt,  i 

tragacanth,  and  galbanum,  there  is  ground  (1757)  12. 
for  belieying  that   the  latter  (Syrian  and 
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at  the  base.  In  plants  of  three  or  four  years  old,  the  root  may  be  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter ;  in  older  specimens  it  sometimes  acquires  a 
diameter  of  three  or  four  inches.  In  length,  it  is  from  two  to  three  feet, 
according  to  the  depth  of  soil  in  which  it  grows.  When  the  root  is 
voimded,  there  exudes  a  milky  juice  which  dries  up  to  a  golden-brown, 
transparent,  gummy-looking  substance : — ^this  is  pure  scammony} 

The  method  followed  in  collecting  scammony  for  use,  appears  to  be 
neady  the  same  in  all  localities.  It  has  been  thus  described  to  us  by 
two  eye-witnesses,  both  long  resident  in  the  East^  Operations  com- 
mence by  clearing  away  the  bushes  among  which  the  plant  is  commonly 
found ;  the  soil  around  the  latter  is  then  removed,  so  as  to  leave  4  or  5 
inches  of  the  root  exposed.  This  is  then  cut  off  in  a  slanting  direction 
at  2  to  4  inches  below  the  crown,  and  a  mussel-shell  is  stuck  into  it  just 
beneath  the  lowest  edge,  so  as  to  receive  the  milky  sap  which  instantly 
flows  out  The  shells  are  usually  left  till  evening,  when  they  are  collected, 
and  the  cut  part  of  the  root  scraped  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  remove  any 
partially  dried  drops  of  juice.  These  latter  are  called  by  the  Smjrma 
peasants,  kaimdk  or  cream,  the  softer  contents  of  the  shell  being  called 
gohoT  milk. 

Sometimes  the  scammony  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  shell,  and  such 
mnst  be  regarded  as  representing  the  drug  in  its  utmost  perfection.  But 
scammony  in  shells  is  not  brought  into  commerce,  though  a  little  of  it  is 
•eserved  by  the  peasants  for  their  own  use. 

The  contents  of  the  shells  and  the  scraped-oflf  drops  are  next  emptied 
ato  a  covered  copper  pot  or  a  leathern  bag,  carried  home,  made  homo- 
eneous  by  mixing  with  a  knife,  and  at  once  allowed  to  dry.  In  this  way, 
form  of  scammony  is  obtained  closely  approaching  that  dried  in  the 
belL  But  it  is  a  quality  of  exceptioncd  goodness.  Usually  the  peasant 
068  not  dry  off  the  juice  promptly,  but  allows  his  daily  gatherings  to 
scumnlate  ;  and  when  he  has  collected  a  pound  or  two,  he  places  it  in 
le  sunshine  to  soften,  and  then  kneads  it,  sometimes  with  the  addition 
I  a  little  water,  into  a  plastic  mass,  which  he  lastly  allows  to  dry.  By 
lis  long  exposure  to  heat,  and  retention  in  a  liquid  state,  the  scam- 
lony  juice  undergoes  fermentation,  acquires  a  strong  cheesy  odour  and 
ark  colour,  and  when  finally  dried,  exhibits  a  more  or  less  porous  oi* 
abbly  structure,  never  observable  in  shell  scammony. 

Scammony  is  very  extensively  adulterated.  The  adulteration  is  often 
srformed  by  the  peasants,  who  mix  foreign  substances  into  the  drug 
hile  it  is  yet  soft ;  and  it  is  also  effected  by  the  dealers,  some  of  whom 
archase  it  of  the  peasants  in  a  half-dried  state.  The  substances  used 
nr  sophistication  are  numerous,  the  commonest  and  most  easily  detected 
3ing,  according  to  our  experience,  carbonate  of  lime  and  flour.  Wood- 
shes,  earth  (not  always  cdcareous),  gum  arable,  and  tragacanth  are  also 
Qiployed ;  more  rarely,  wax,  yolk  of  egg,  pounded  scammony  roots,  rosin, 
r  black-lead. 

Description — The  pure  juice  of  the  root,  simply  dried  by  exposure 
)  the  sun  and  air,  is  an  amorphous,  transparent,  brittle  substance,  of 

^  Named  probably  from  ^dfifM,  a  trtnch  found  in  Pharm.  Joum,  xiii.  (1854)  264 ; 

•  pit,  in  allusion  to  the  excavation  made  the  other  is  Mr.  Edward  T.  Rogers,  formerly 

"ound  the  root.  of  Caiflfa,   now  (1874)  British    Consul    at 

•  The  one  was  the  late  Mr.  S.  H.  Maltass  Cairo. 
r  Smyrna,  whose  interesting  paper  may  be 
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resinous  aspect,  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  glossy  fracture.  Scammony 
possessing  these  characters  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  form  of 
flattish  irregular  masses,  about  j^  to  f  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  very  britfle 
by  reason  of  internal  fissures,  yet  with  but  few  air-cavities.  In  mass,  it 
is  of  a  chestnut-brown,  but  in  small  fragments  it  is  seen  to  be  very  pale 
yellowish-brown  and  transparent,  with  the  freshly  fractured  surface, 
vitreous  and  shining.  When  powdered,  it  is  of  a  very  light  buff. 
Eubbed  with  the  moistened  finger,  it  forms  a  white  emulsion.  Treated 
with  ether,  it  yields  88  to  90  per  cent  of  soluble  matter,  and  a  nearly 
colourless  residuum.  This  scammony  as  well  as  the  pure  juice  in  the 
shell,  is  very  liable  to  become  mouldy ;  but  besides  this,  it  throws  out  if 
long  kept,  a  white,  mammillated,  crystalline  efflorescence,  the  nature  of 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  But  if  scammony  is  kept 
quite  dry,  neither  mouldiness  nor  efflorescence  makes  its  appearance. 

The  ordinary  fine  scammony  of  commerce,  known  as  Virgin  Seam- 
inony,  is  also  in  large  flat  pieces  or  irregular  flattened  lumps  and  fragments, 
which  in  mass  have  a  dark-grey  or  blackish  hue.  Viewed  in  thin  fragments, 
it  is  seen  to  be  translucent  and  of  a  yellowish-brown.  It  is  very  easily 
broken,  exhibits  a  shining  fracture,  gives  an  ashy  grey  powder,  and  has  a 
peculiar  cheesy  odour.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  a  porous,  bubbly 
structure,  indicative  of  fermentation ;  the  more  solid,  often  show  the 
efflorescence  already  mentioned.  Scammony  has  not  much  taste,  but 
leaves  an  acrid  sensation  in  the  throat. 

Chemical  Composition — Scammony  owes  its  active  properties  as 
a  medicine,  to  a  resin  shown  (1860)  by  Spirgatis  to  be  identical  with 
that  found  in  the  root  of  the  Mexican  Ipomosa  Orizabensis,  known  in 
commerce  as  Male  Jalap :  this  resin  called  Jalapin  will  be  described  in 
the  next  article.  The  other  constituents  of  pure  scammony  are  not  well 
known.  One  of  them  is  the  substance  which,  as  already  stated,  makes 
its  appearance  as  small  masses  of  cauliflower  crystals  on  the  surface  of 
pure  scammony,  when  the  latter  is  kept  in  air  not  perfectly  dry. 

Whether  the  odour  observable  in  commercial  scammony  is  due  to  a 
volatile  fatty  acid  developed  by  fermentation,  is  a  question  still  to  be 
investigated. 

Commerce — The  export  of  scammony  from  Smyrna  amounted  in 
1871,  to  278  cases,  valued  at  £8320 ;  in  1872  to  185  cases  value  £6100. 
According  to  a  report  of  Consul  Skene  on  the  trade  of  Northern  Syria,^ 
737  cases  of  scammony  were  exported  from  the  province  of  Aleppo  in 
1872,— six-sevenths  of  the  quantity  being  for  Englemd, 

Uses — ^Employed  as  an  active  cathartic,  often  in  combination  vith 
colocjmth  and  calomeL 

Adulteration — Scammony  is  very  often  imported  in  an  adulterated 
state,  but  the  adulteration  is  so  climisily  effected,  and  is  so  easily  dis- 
coverable by  simple  tests,  or  even  by  ocular  examination,  that  druggists 
have  but  little  excuse  for  accepting  a  bad  turtiicle. 

We  have  already  named  the  substances  iLsed  in  the  sophistication  of 
.scMvuimony :  of  these,  the  most  frequent  are  carbonate  of  lime  and 
farinaceous  matter.  The  first  may  generally  be  recognized  by  examining 
1  \u}  fractured  surface  of  the  drug  with  a  good  lens,  when  the  white  particles 

^  Prasented  to  ParlUment,  July  1873. ' 
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of  the  carbonate  will  be  perceived.  If  the  surface  is  then  touched 
(while  still  «2^  Unte)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  effervescence  will  prove  the 
presence  of  a  carbonate.  Other  earthy  adulterants  can  be  discovered  by 
incineration,  or  by  examining  the  residue  of  the  drug  after  treatment 
with  ether.  Starchy  substances,  the  presence  of  which  may  be  surmised 
by  the  scammony  being  difficult  to  break,  are  detectable  by  the  micro- 
scope or  by  solution  of  iodine,  a  cold  decoction  of  scammony  not  being 
affected  by  that  reagent.  Scammony  that  is  ponderous,  dull  and  clayey, 
not  easily  broken  in  the  fingers,  or  which  when  broken  does  not  exhibit 
a  clean,  glossy  surface,  or  which  does  not  afford  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 
matter  soluble  in  ether,  should  be  rejected.  That  which  is  made  up  in 
the  form  of  hard,  dark,  circular  cakes  is  widely  different  from  pure 
scammony. 

Scammony  may  be  distinguished  from  Resin  of  Scammony  by  its 
propeiiy  of  forming  an  emulsion  when  wetted.  The  resin  is  also  more 
glossy  and  almost  entirely  soluble  in  ether. 

Radix  Scammonisc. 

The  frauds  commonly  practised  on  the  scammony  of  commerce,  have 
given  rise  to  various  schemes  for  obtaining  the  drug  in  a  purer  form,  as 
well  as  at  a  more  moderate  price.^ 

So  far  back  as  1839,  the  Edinburgh  College  prescribed  a  Redna 
Scammonii,  which  was  prepared  by  exhausting  scammony  with  spirit  of 
wine,  distiUing  off  the  spirit,  and  washing  the  residue  with  water.  Such 
an  extract  was  manufactured  by  the  late  Mr.  Maltass  of  Smyrna,  and 
occasionally  shipped  to  London. 

In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Clark,  manufacturer  of 
liquorice  at  Sochia  near  Scala  Nuova,  a  patent  was  taken  out  (1856)  by 
Prof  A.  W.  Williamson  of  London,  for  preparing  this  resin  directly  from 
the  dried  root  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  same  chemist  shortly  after- 
wards devised  an  improved  process,  which  consists  in  boiling  the  roots 
first  with  water  and  then  with  dilute  acid,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  all 
matters  soluble  in  those  menstrua,  and  afterwards  extracting  the  resin 
by  alcohoL 

Eesin  of  Scammony,  obtained  either  from  scammony  or  from  the 
dried  root,  is  ordered  in  the  British  Pharmacoposia  of  1867,  and  is 
memufactured  by  a  few  houses.  It  is  a  brown,  translucent,  brittle  sub- 
stance of  resinous  fracture,  entirely  soluble  in  ether,  and  not  forming 
an  emulsion  when  wetted  with  water. 

Scammony  root  is  occasionally  brought  into  the  London  market, 
sometimes  in  rather  large  quantity ,2  but  it  is  not  generally  kept  by  drug- 
gists, nor  do  we  find  it  quoted  in  price-currents.  Its  collection  is  even 
opposed  in  some  parts  of  Turkey  by  the  loc«d  authorities.^ 

The  root  consists  of  stout,  woody,  cylindrical  pieces,  often  spirally 
twisted,  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  rough,  furrowed, 
greyish-brovm  bark.  They  are  internally  pale  brown,  tough  and  resinous, 
witii  a  faint  odour  and  taste  resembling  jalap.  A  good  sample  yielded 
us  o  J  per.  cent,  of  resin? 

1  Scammony  ii  quoted  in  a  London  price-  '  Such  was  the  case  at  Aleppo,  as  we 

current,  April,  1874,  at  8^.  to  86f.  per  lb. —  know  by  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Consul 

Renin  of  Scammony  at  lis.  per  lb.  Skene. — D.  H. 

'  Thus  100  bales  were  offered  in  a  drug 
sale,  3  JnJjr,  28/3. 


\ 
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RADIX   JALAPS. 

Tvher  Jalapoc;  Jalap,  Vera  Cruz  Jalap  ;  F.  Racine  de  Jalap;  G.  Jakft, 

Botanical  Origin — Ipoiruea  Purga  Hayne  [Convolvulus  PurgaV^&i^ 
deroth,  Exogonium  Purga  Bentbam),  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  throwing 
out  herbaceous,  twining  stems,  clothed  with  cordate-acuminate,  sharply 
auricled  leaves,  and  bearing  elegant  salver-shaped,  deep  pink  flowers.  It 
grows  naturally  on  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Mexican  Andes,  at  ande- 
vation  above  the  sea  of  5000  to  8000  feet,  especially  about  Chiconquiaco 
and  the  adjacent  villages,  and  also  around  San  Salvador  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cofre  de  Perote.  In  these  localities  where  rain  falls  almost 
daily,  and  where  the  diurnal  temperature  varies  from  15**  to  24°  C. 
(60°  to  75**  F.),  the  plant  occurs  in  shady  woods,  flourishing  in  a  deep 
rich  vegetable  soiL 

The  jalap  grows  freely  in  the  south  of  England,  if  planted  in  a 
sheltered  border,  but  its  flowers  are  produced  so  late  in  autumn  that 
they  rarely  expand,  and  the  tubers  which  develope  in  some  abxmdance, 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  winter  unless  protected  from  frost. 

The  plant  has  been  introduced  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  in  the  south 
of  India ;  it  succeeds  there  remarkably  well,^  and  might  be  extensively 
propagated  if  there  were  any  adequate  inducement. 

History — The  use  as  a  purgative  of  the  tuber  of  a  convolvulaceous 
plant  of  Mexico,  was  made  known  by  the  early  Spanish  voyagers ;  and 
so  highly  was  the  new  drug  esteemed  that  large  quantities  of  it  reached 
Europe  during  the  16th  century. 

Monardes  writing  in  1565,  says  the  new  drug  was  called  Ruybarbo 
de  las  Indias  or  Ruybarho  de  Mechoacan,  the  latter  name  being  given  in 
allusion  to  the  province  of  Michoacan  whence  the  supplies  w^ere  derived. 
Some  writers  have  advanced  the  opinion  that  mechoacan  root  was  the 
modern  jalap,  but  in  this  we  do  not  concur,  for  the  description  given  of 
mechoacan  and  the  place  of  its  production  do  not  apply  well  to  jalap. 
Both  drugs  were  moreover  well  known  about  1610 ;  they  were  perfectly 
distinguished  by  Colin  an  apothecary  of  Lyons  (1619),  who  mentions 
jalap  ("  racine  de  lalap  ")  as  then  newly  brought  to  France.'  They  were 
however  often  confounded,  or  at  least  only  distinguished  by  their  differ- 
ence of  tint.  Thus  jalap  which  at  that  period  used  to  be  imported  cut 
into  transverse  slices,^  was  termed  from  its  darker  colour,  Black  Mechoacan; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  paler  mechoacan  was  in  later  times  known 
as  White  Jalap. 

Mechoacan  root  is  now  kno^vn  to  consist  (at  least  in  part)  of  the 
large  thick  tuber  of  Ipomosa  Jalapa  Pursh  {Batatas  Jalapa  Chois.)i  & 
plant  of  the  Southern  United  States  and  Mexico.     As  a  drug,  it  has  beea 
long  obsolete  in  Europe,  having  given  place  to  jalap  which  is  a  0^^^ 
active  and  efiBcient  purgative* 

The  botanical  source  of  jalap  was  not  definitely  ascertained  jX^ 
about  the  year  1829,  when  Dr.  Coxe  of  Philadelphia  published  a  ieso^^ 


^  Thus  at  Ootacamund,  Mr.  Brougliton,  ^  Monardes,  Hist,  dcs  Midicamens,           . 

in  a  letter  to  one  of  us  (15  January,  1870),  pjar  Colin,  ed.  2.  1619. 131.— The  firat        ^ 

speaks  of  receiving  "a  cluster  of  tubers"  tion  of  this  work  seems  to  be  unknown, 

weighing  over  9  lb.,  and  remarks  that  the  *  Hill,  HUtary  of  the  ifott  Med,^  L-^^ 

plant  grows  as  easily  as  a  yam.  \1&\.  ^43. 
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Old  coloured  figiire,  taken  from  living  plants  sent  to  him  two  years 
3U8ly  from  Mexico/ 

tanner  of  Growth — Though  we  have  cultivated  the  jalap  plant 
lany  years,  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  seedling, 
udging  from  analogy  suppose  that  it  has  at  first  a  small  tap-root 
1  gradually  thickens  after  the  manner  of  a  radish.  A  root  of  jalap, 
I  by  some  tiAer  and  by  others  tuhercule,  throws  out  in  addition  to 
I  stems,  slender,  prostrate,  underground  shoots  which  emit  roots  at 
yals.  These  roots  while  but  an  inch  or  two  long,  become  thickened 
jarrot-shaped,  gradually  enlarging  into  napiform  tuber-like  bodies, 
li  emit  a  few  rootlets  from  their  surface  and  taper  off  below  in  long, 
er  ramifications.  The  thickened  roots  have  no  trace  of  leaf-organs ; 
erial  stem  grows  from  the  shoot  from  which  they  originated, 
resh  jalap  roots  (tubers)  are  externally  rough  and  dark  brown, 
lally  white  and  fleshy. 

• 

oUection — Jalap  is  said  to  be  dug  up  in  Mexico  during  the  whole 
'  The  smaller  roots  are  di'ied  entire ;  the  larger  are  cut  transversely, 
3  gashed  so  that  they  may  dry  more  easily.  As  drying  by  sun-heat 
i  be  almost  impracticable  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  climate,  the 
are  placed  in  a  net,  and  suspended  over  the  almost  constantly 
ng  hearth  of  the  Indian's  hut,  where  they  gradually  dry,  and  at  the 
time  often  contract  a  smoky  smell.  Much  of  the  jalap  that  has  of 
mved,  has  been  more  freely  sliced  than  usual,  and  has  obviously 
dried  with  less  difficulty. 

ccording  to  Schiede,  whose  account  was  written  in  1829,^  the  Indians 
iconquiaco  were  at  that  period  commencing  the  cultivation  of  jalap 
jir  gai'dens. 

description — The  jalap  of  commerce  consists  of  irregular,  ovoid 
varying  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  but  occa- 
lly  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  They  are  usually  pointed  at  the  lower 
leeply  wrinkled,  contorted  and  furrowed,  and  of  a  dark-brown  hue, 
i  over  with  nimierous  little,  elongated,  lighter  coloured  scars, 
ng  transversely.  The  large  roots  are  incised  lengthwise,  or  cut 
halves  or  quarters,  but  the  smaller  are  usually  entire.  Some  of 
nail  roots  are  spindle-shaped  or  cylindrical ;  others  can  be  found 
i  are  nearly  globular,  smooth  and  pitchy-looking,  but  these  latter 
jldom  solid.  Good  J£dap  is  ponderous,  tough,  hard  and  often  homy, 
aing  brittle  when  long  kept,  and  breaking  with  a  resinous,  non- 
LS  fracture ;  internally  it  is  of  a  pale  dingy  brown  or  dirty  white.  It 
faint  smoky,  rather  coffee-like  odour,  and  a  mawkish  taste  followed 
ridity. 

[icroscopic  Structure — Seen  in  transverse  section,  jalap  exhibits 

idiate   structure,  but  numerous  small  concentric  rings,  which  in 

pieces  are  very  regularly  arranged.     They  are  due  to  the  latici- 

\  cells,  differing  from  the  surrounding  parenchyme  only  by  their 

^jcrican  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  v.  '  Linncea,  iii  (1830)  473  ;  Pharm.  Joum, 

300.  pi.  1-2.  viii.  (1867)  662.— We  are  not  aware  of  any 

is  pbin  that  such  a  proceeding  is      more  recent  account 
ulL      The  roots  should  be  dug  up 
tie  aerial  stems  have  died  down. 
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contents  and  rather  larger  size.  These  laticiferous  cells  traverse  tk 
tissue  in  a  vertical  direction,  constituting  vertical  bands^  as  may  be 
observed  on  a  longitudinal  section;  the  single  cells  are  simply  placed 
one  on  the  other,  and  do  not  form  peculiar  ducts  as  in  LactvM  or 
Taraxacum. 

The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  jalap  are  neither  numerous  nor  large; 
they  are  accompanied  by  thin-walled  cells,  so  that  firm  woody  rays  do 
not  occur.  Parenchymatous  cells  are  abundant,  and,  on  a  longitudinal 
fracture  especially  if  subsequently  moistened,  are  seen  to  constitute  con- 
centric layers.  The  laticiferous  cells  are  always  found  in  the  outer  part 
of  each  layer.  The  suberous  coat  with  which  the  drug  is  covered,  is 
made  up  of  the  usual  tabular  cells. 

The  parenchyme  of  jalap  is  loaded  with  starch  grains  ;  in  the  pieces 
which  have  been  submitted  to  heat  in  order  to  dbry  them,  the  starch 
appears  as  an  amorphous  mass,  and  the  drug  then  exhibits  a  homy 
consistence  and  greyish  fracture,  instead  of  being  mealy.  Crystals  of 
calcium  oxalate  are  frequently  met  witL  The  laticiferous  cells  contain 
the  resin  of  jalap  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  even  in  the  dry  drug;  drops  of 
the  resinous  emulsion  flow  out  of  the  cells,  if  thin  slices  are  moistened 
by  any  watery  liquid. 

Chemical  Composition — Jalap  owes  its  medicinal  efficacy  to  a 
resin,  which  is  extractable  by  exhausting  the  drug  with  spirit  of  wine, 
concentrating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  and  pouring  it  into 
water.  The  resin  precipitated  in  this  manner  is  then  washed  and  dried; 
it  is  contained  in  jalap  to  the  extent  of  12  to  18  per  cent^ 

From  this  crude  resin,  which  is  the  Resina  jalapce  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias, ether  or  chloroform  extracts  5  to  7  (12,  Unmey)  per  cent  of  a 
resin  which,  according  to  Kayser^  partially  solidifies  when  in  contact  with 
water  in  crystalline  needles.  We  can  by  no  means  confirm  Kayscr's 
statement.  The  residue  (insoluble  in  ether)  is  one  of  the  substances  to 
which  the  name  Jalapin  has  been  applied.*  W.  Mayer,  1852-1855,  who 
designated  it  Convolvulin,^  found  it  to  have  the  composition,  C^^H^O^. 
When  purified,  it  is  colourless ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  and 
is  not  re-precipitated  by  acids,  having  been  converted  by  assumption  of 
water  into  amorphous  ConvolvtUic  Acid,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 
Both  convolvulin  and  convolvulic  acid  are  resolved  by  moderate  heating 
with  dilute  acids,  or  with  emulsin,  into  crystallizable  Canvolvulinol, 
C*^H^O^,  and  sugar.  Convolvulinol  in  contact  with  aqueous  alkalis,  is 
converted  into  Convolvxdinolic  Add,  C^H*®0^  which  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  crystallizable. 

When  convolvulin  or  its  derivatives  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  there 
is  produced,  together  with  oxalic  acid,  a  body  which  has  been  tenned 
Ipomosic  Acid,  C^^H^^O*,  isomeric  with  sebacic  acid. 

Convolvulin  (dry)  melts  at  150°  C,  but  a  small  amount  of  water  renders 


^  Guibourt  obtained  of  it  17  per  cent, 
Umney  21-5,  Squibb  11  to  16,  T.  and  H. 
Smith  "not  more  than  15,"  D.  Hanbury  11 
to  15*8.  Jalap  grown  in  Bonn,  aifprded  to 
Marc^uart  12  jir  cent.  ;  a  root  cultivated  at 
Munich  gave  Widnmann  22  per  cent. ;  from 
plants  produced  in  Dublin,  W.  G.  Smith 
sot  9  to  12  per  cent  ;  and  fine  tubers  from 
Ootacamxma  in  India  yielded  to  one  ol  \\a  \% 


per  cent,  of  resin.  Broushton  is  of  opinion 
that  exposure  of  the  sliced  tuber  to  the  air  io 
the  process  of  drying,  favours  the  fonnfttion 
of  resin,  by  the  oxidation  of  a  hydroctrboo. 

«  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xvi.  (1864)  169. 

»  As  by  Pereira,  £U7}u  of  Mat.  Med.  ri 
(1850)  1463. 

4  Gmelin,  op.  cit  xyl  154. 
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fusible  below  100**  C.  It  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in 
Domonia,  It  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  acid  without  becoming  coloured 
r  evolving  gas.  Convolvulin  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  purgative 
roperty  of  jalap,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  convolvulinol. 

The  other  constituents  of  jalap  include  starch,  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
am,  and  colouring  matter.  The  sugar  according  to  Guibourt,  exists  to 
le  extent  of  19  per  cent. 

Commerce — We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  jalap  is 
reduced  in  Mexico.  The  imports  of  the  drug  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
mounted  in  1870  to  169,951  lb.  Very  considerable  quantities  have  of 
ite  (1873)  appeared  in  the  London  drug-sales.  .- 

Uses — Jalap  is  employed  as  a  brisk  cathartic. 

Other  kinds  of  Jalap. 

Besides  true  jalap,  the  roots  of  certain  other  ConvolmUacece  of  Mexico 
ave  been  employed  in  Europe,  either  in  the  form  of  jalapin,  or  as  adul- 
snnts  of  the  more  costly,  legitimate  drug.  The  two  following  have  been 
Etensively  imported  and  have  been  traced  to  their  botanical  source ;  but 
lere  are  others,  of  more  occasional  occurrence,  the  origin  of  which  hoA 
ot  been  ascertained.^ 

1.  Light,  Fxmform,  or  Woody  Jalap,  Male  Jalap,  Orizaba  Root,  Jalap 
'(JM  or  Stalks,  Purgo  macho  of  the  Mexicans. 

This  drug  is  derived  from  Iporruxa  Orizabensis  Ledanois,^  a  plant  of 
hizaba,  which  is  but  imperfectly  known.  It  is  described  as  a  pubescent 
limber,  having  a  spindle-shaped  root  about  2  feet  long,  of  woody  and 
brous  texture.  The  drug  occurs  in  irregular,  rectangular,  or  block-like 
ieces,  evidently  portions  of  a  very  large  root,  divided  transversely  and 
)ngitudinally.  Sometimes  it  is  more  like  true  jalap,  being  in  entire 
wtB,  of  smaller  size,  spindle-shaped,  not  spherical.  It  has  a  somewhat 
ghter  colour  than  jalap,  and  much  deeper  longitudinal  wrinkles.  The 
uger  pieces  often  exhibit  deep  cuts  from  an  axe  or  knife ;  transverse 
ms  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Although  generally  less  ponderous  than 
Jap,  the  Orizaba  drug  is  nevertheless  of  a  compact  and  often  horny 
Jxture.  From  jalap  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  radiated  transverse 
Hxtion,  and  the  numerous  thick  bundles  of  vessels  which  project  as 
oody  fibres  from  the  fractured  surface. 

In  chemical  constitution,  Orizaba  root  is  closely  parallel  to  jalap, 
ie  resin  was  named  by  Mayer  Jalapin ; '  it  is  the  Jalapin  of  Gmelin  s 
^emistry  (xvi.  405),  and  perhaps  the  jalapin  of  English  pharmacy.* 

In  the  pure  state,  it  is  a  colourless  amorphous  translucent  resin,  dis- 
ving  perfectly  in  ether,  thus  differing  from  convolvulin  the  correspond- 
J  resin  of  jalap.  We  find  that  it  is  readily  soluble  also  in  acetone, 
lylic  alcohol,  benzol  and  phenol,  not  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  has 
a  composition  C**H^O^^  so  that  it  is  homologous  with  convolvulin  ; 
&  decomposition-products  of  jalapin  obtained  by  similar  treatment, 

For  infomiatioD  about  some  of  these,  it    might    occasion    greater   confusion    to 

^solt  Guibourt,  Hiatoire  des  Drogues,  iL  attempt  to  supersede  it,   and    its   several 

69)  528.  dtrivatires. 

J<mm.  de  Chimie  mid.  x.  (1884)  1-22.  ^  It  is  at  least  a  fact,  that  of  numerous 

1.  2.  samples  of  jalapin  that  we  have  examined 

The  name  is  ill-choson  and  misleading,  (1871),    every  one  is  completely  toi\jMU  \tv 

:  haying  been  adopted  in  standard  works,  eihir. 
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namely  jalapic  acid,  jalapinol,  and  jalapinolic  acid,  are  likewise  homo- 
logous with  the  corresponding  substances  obtained  from  convolvulin. 
AH  these  bodies  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yield  ipomoeic  acwL 
Jalapin  has  the  same  fusing  point  as  convolvulin,  and  behaves  in  the 
same  manner  with  alkalis. 

The  root  aflbrded  us  11*8  per  cent,  of  resin  dried  at  100**  C.  When 
perfectly  washed,  decolorized  and  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  alcohol,  this 
resin  turned  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  9'8*  to  the  left,  in 
a  column  of  50  mm.  long.  Convolvulin  under  the  same  conditions  turned 
it  only  5*8°.  The  resin  of  Orizaba  root  is  held  by  chemists  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  scammony,  of  which  it  has  the  drastic  action. 

2.  Tampico  Jalap, — Purga  de  Sierra  Oorda  of  the  Mexicans.— The 
plant  which  affords  tbis  drug  has  been  described  by  one  of  us  (1869) 
under  the  name  of  Iponuta  simtUans}  It  is  closely  related  to  /.  Pwry 
Hayne,  from  which  by  its  foliage  it  cannot  be  distinguished,  but  it  has  a 
hell'shaped  corolla  and  pendtUcms  Jlowerbuds,  which  are  very  different 
/.  simtUans  Hanbury,  grows  in  Mexico  along  the  mountain  range  of  ik 
Sierra  Gorda  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Luis  de  la  Paz,  from  which 
town  and  the  adjacent  villages,  its  roots  are  carried  down  to  Tanipica 
It  has  also  been  found  on  the  lofty  Cordillera  near  Oaxaca^  but  wh^er 
there  collected  we  know  not. 

The  drug,  to  which  in  trade  the  name  Tampico  Jalap  is  commonly 
applied,  has  been  imported  during  the  last  few  years  in  considerable 
quantities.  In  appearance  it  closely  approaches  true  jalap,  but  the  roots 
are  generally  smaller,  more  elongated  or  finger-like,  more  shrivelled  and 
corky-looking,  wanting  in  the  little  transverse  scars  that  are  plentiftdly 
scattered  over  the  roots  of  true  jalap.  Many  pieces  occur  however  which 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  by  the  eye  from  true  jalap,  with  which  it 
agrees  also  in  odour  and  taste. 

Tampico  jalap  yielded  to  one  of  us,  10  per  cent,  of  purified  tm, 
entirely  soluble  in  ether.  Umney  *  obtained  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  resin 
almost  wholly  soluble  in  ether ;  Evans  got  13  per  cent.,  but  found  only 
about  half  of  this  to  be  soluble  in  ether.^  According  to  Andouard^the 
resin  of  Tampico  jalap  is  not  deficient  in  purgative  powers. 


SEMEN    KALADAN^. 

Semen   Pharhitidis ;    Kaladana, 

Botanical  Origin — PfiarbUis  Nil  *  Choisy  (Convolvulus  Nil  L),  a 
twining  annual  plant,  with  a  large  blue  corolla,  much  resembling  the 
Major  Convolvulus  {Pharhitis  hi^nda  Chois.)  of  English  gardens,  but 
having  three-lobed  leaves.  It  is  found  throughout  the  tropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres,  and  is  common  in  India,  ascending  the  mountains 
to  a  height  of  5000  feet. 

^  Hanbury,   On    a   species    of    Iponuxay  '  Ibid.  ix.  (1868)  380. 

affording  Tampico  Jalap,  Joum,  of  Linn,  *  Etude  sur  Us  ConvoltnUae^  purgatittf 

Soc.,  Bot  xl  (1871)  279,  tab.  2  ;  Pharm,  {tUae)  Paris,  1864.  81. 

J(mrn.  xi  (1870)  848  ;  American  Joum,  o/  »  Phariniis  from  ♦op/Sif  colour,  in  allitfio" 

Pharm,  xviu.  (1870)  880.  to  the  flower.    In  Hindustani  Nil  ttgnifi** 

'  Phamu  Joum,  ix.  (1868)  282.  blue,  ^i^  Kola^iaiia^  black  seed. 
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History — The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  employed  in  medicine  by  the 
rabian  physicians  under  the  name  Habhun-nil;  and  they  have  probably 
)6n  long  in  use  among  the  natives  of  Hindustan.  In  recent  times 
ley  have  been  recommended  by  O'Shaughnessy,  Kirkpatrick,  Bidie, 
Taring^  and  many  other  European  practitioners  in  India,  as  a  safe  and 
ficient  cathartic. 

Description — The  shape  of  the  seeds  is  that  which  would  result  if 
nearly  spherical  body  were  divided  perpendicularly  around  its  axis 
ito  6  or  8  almost  equal  segments,  only  that  the  back  is  less  regularly 
aalted.  The  seeds  are  \  of  an  inch  high  and  nearly  as  much  broad  ; 
.00  of  them  weigh  on  an  average  about  6  grammes.  There  is  a  smaller 
mety  imported  from  Calcutta,  of  which  100  seeds  weigh  but  little  over 
I  giammes ;  in  every  other  respect  the  two  sorts  are  identical.  Both 
lie  of  a  dull  black,  excepting  at  the  umbilicus  which  is  brown  and 
nmewhat  hairy.  The  adjacent  parts  of  the  thin  shell  (testa)  crack  in 
rarious  directions,  if  the  seed  is  kept  for  a  short  time  in  cold  water.  If 
\  is  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  vaulted  back,  the  radicle  becomes 
isible,  surrounded  by  the  undulated  folds  of  the  cotyledons,  which  join 
Jerpendicularly,  but  cannot  be  easily  unfolded  by  reason  of  the  thin 
leminal  integument.  Cut  transversely,  the  cotyledons  show  the  same 
Juried  structure.  Throughout  their  tissue,  small  bright  glands  in 
ionsiderable  number  are  observable,  even  without  a  lens.  The  kernel, 
rhich  is  devoid  of  albumen,  has  at  first  a  nutty  taste,  with  subsequently 
I  disagreeable  persistent  acridity.  When  bruised  in  a  mortar,  the  seeds 
lYolve  a  heavy  earthy  smelL 

Microscopic  Structure — The  seed  is  covered  with  a  dark  blackish 
laticle,  formed  of  a  densely  packed  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  show 
agzag  outlines.  The  dark  brown  epidermis  is  composed  of  very  close 
^^drical  cells,  about  70  mkm.  in  length  and  5  to  7  mkm.  in  diameter ; 
hey  require  to  be  treated  with  chromic  acid  in  order  that  their  structure 
nay  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  tissue  of  the  kernels  is  made  up  of  thick-walled  cells.  Between 
lis  tissue  and  the  shell,  there  is  a  colourless  layer,  about  70  mkm. 
hick,  of  thin-walled  corky  parenchyme.  The  cotyledons  contain  in 
heir  narrow  tissue,  numerous  granules  of  albuminous  matter,  mucilage, 
I  little  tannic  acid,  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  and  a  few  starch 
pranulea  The  glands  or  hollows,  before  jJluded  to  as  occurring  through- 
out the  tissue  of  the  cotyledons,  are  about  70  mkm.  in  diameter,  and 
»utain  an  oily  liquid. 

Chemical  Composition — By  exhausting  the  seeds  dried  at  100°  C. 
^th  boiling  ether,  we  obtained  a  thick  light-brownish  oil  having  an 
icrid  taste  and  concreting  below  18°  C.  The  powdered  seeds  yielded 
>f  tins  oil  144  per  cent.  Water  removes  from  the  seeds  a  considerable 
Oiount  of  mucilage,  some  albuminous  matter  and  a  little  tannic  acid, 
fhe  first  is  soluble  to  some  extent  in  dilute  spirit  of  wine,  and  may  be 
>recipitated  therefrom  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

The  active  principle  of  kaladana  is  a  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
neither  in  benzol  nor  in  ether.  From  the  residue  of  the  seeds  after 
exhaustion  by  ether,  treatment  with  absolute  alcohol  removed  a  pale 
'ellowish  resin  in  quantity  equivalent  to  8'2  per  cent,  of  the  seed. 

1  Pharm.  Joum,  vii.  (1866)  496. 

I>  \>  ^ 
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Kaladana  resin,  which  has  been  introduced  into  medical  practice  in 
India  under  the  name  of  Pharhitisin}  has  a  nauseous  acrid  taste  and  an 
ampleasant  odour,  especially  when  heated.  It  melts  about  160°  C.  The 
following  liquids  dissolve  it  more  or  less  freely,  namely,  spirit  of  wine, 
absolute  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone,  acetic  ether, 
methylic  and  amylic  alcohol,  and  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  on  the  other 
hand  insoluble  in  ether,  benzol,  chloroform,  and  sulphide  of  carbon. 
With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  brownish  yellow  solution, 
quickly  assuming  a  violet  hue.  This  reaction  however  requires  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  powdered  resin.  If  a  solution  of  the  resin  in 
ammonia,  after  having  been  kept  a  short  time,  is  acidulated,  no  precipi- 
tate is  formed ;  but  the  solution  is  now  capable  of  separating  protoxide 
of  copper  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  tartrate,  which  originally  it 
did  not  alter.  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  the  resin  affords  Mayer's 
Ipommc  Acid. 

From  these  reactions  of  kaladana  resin,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that 
it  agrees  with  the  resin  of  jalap  or  Convolvulin.  To  prepare  it  in 
quantity,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  treat  the  seeds  with  common  acetic 
acid,  and  to  precipitate  it  by  neutralizing  the  solution.  We  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  resin  is  not  decomposed  when  digested  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  at  1 00°  C,  even  for  a  week. 

We  have  had  the  opportimity  of  examing  a  sample  of  kaladana  resin 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Co.,  chemists  of  Bombay  and  Poona, 
which  we  found  to  agree  with  that  'prepared  by  ourselves.  It  is  a  light 
yellowish  friable  mass,  resembling  purified  jalap  resin,  and  like  it,  capable 
of  being  perfectly  decolorized  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal 

Uses — Kaladana  seeds  have  cathartic  powers  like  jalap.  Besides  the 
resin,  an  extract,  tincture  and  compound  powder  have  Tbeen  introduced 
into  the  Phamiacopoda  of  India,  In  many  parts  of  India  the  natives 
take  the  roasted  seeds  as  a  purgative. 


SOLANACEiE. 

STIPES  DULCAMARiE. 

Caules  Dulcamarce ;  Bitter-sweet,  Dulcamara,  Woody  Nightshade; 
F.  Douce  amhre,  Moi*elle  grimpante ;  G.  BittersUss. 

Botanical  Origin — Solanum  Dulcamara  L,  a  perennial  shrubby 
plant,  having  small  purple  flowers  and  red  berries,  occurring  throughout 
Europe,  except  in  the  extreme  nortL  It  is  also  found  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  has  become  naturalized  in  North  America. 
It  is  common  in  moist,  shady  hedges  and  thickets." 

History — The  stalks  of  bitter-sweet  were  introduced  into  medical 
practice  by  the  Grerraan  physicians  and  botanists  of  the  16th  century. 
one  of  whom.  Tragus  (1552),  has  figured  and  described  it,  under  the 
name  of  Dulcis  amara  or  Dulcamarum. 

*  Pharmacopoeia  of  India,  1868.  166.  or  biennial,  with  herbaceofis  sterna^  and  btf- 

*  Solanum  nigrum  L.  which  slightly  re-      ries  usually  bkick. 
aemhles  dulcamara,  is  a  low-gromug  imiivwbI 
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Description — The  older  stems  are  woody ;  the  upper  and  younger 
re  soft  and  green,  long  and  straggling,  attaining  by  the  support  of  other 
•lants,  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more,  and  dying  back  in  the  winter.  For 
aedicinal  use,  the  shoots  of  a  year  or  two  old  should  be  gathered,  either 
ate  in  the  year,  or  early  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves  come  out. 
rhese  shoots  are  several  feet  long,  by  about  \  of  an  inch  thick,  of  a  light 
5reenish-brown,  sometimes  cylindrical,  at  others  indistinctly  4-  or  5-sided, 
jlightly  furrowed  longitudinally,  or  somewhat  warty. 

The  thin,  shining  cork-bark  easily  exfoliates,  showing  beneath  it  the 
mesophloeum  which  is  rich  in  chlorophyll.  The  stalks  are  mostly  hollow, 
and  partially  filled  with  a  whitish  pith.  The  wood  when  dried  is  about 
half  or  one-third  as  broad  as  the  hollow  centre,  and  the  green  bark  con- 
siderably narrower  than  the  wood ;  the  latter  has  a  radiate  structure, 
and  in  older  stems  exhibits  two  or  three  sharply-defined  annual  rings. 
The  stems  are  usually  cut  into  short  lengths  before  being  dried  for  use. 

The  odour  which  is  rather  foetid  and  unpleasant,  is  to  a  great  extent 
dissipated  by  drying.  The  taste  at  first  slightly  bitter,  is  afterwards 
sweetish.  The  bitter  appears  to  be  more  predominant  in  the  spring  than 
in  the  autumn. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  epidermis  of  younger  shoots  consists 
of  tabular  thick-walled  cells,  many  of  them  being  elevated  from  the 
aurface  as  short  blunt  hairs.  The  older  stems  are  covered  with  the  usual 
snberous  envelope.  The  boundary  between  the  mesophloeum  and  the 
endophloeum  is  marked  by  a  ring  of  strong  liber  fibres,  some  of  which 
also  occur  in  the  pith.  The  woody  part  is  rich  in  large  vessels.  In 
the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  bitter-sweet,  small  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
calcium,  not  of  a  well-defined  outline,  and  minute  starch  granules  are 
deposited. 

Chemical  Composition — The  taste  of  bitter-sweet  appears  due, 
according  to  Schoonbroodt  (1867),  to  a  bitter  principle  yielding  by  de- 
composition, sugar  and  Solani^ie, — the  latter  in  very  small  amount. 
Solanine  is  an  alkaloid ;  it  was  first  prepared  in  1820  by  Desfosses  from 
the  berries  of  Solanum  nigrum  L,  and  was  subsequently  detected  by 
the  same  chemist  in  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  8,  Hhilcamara,  and  by 
Peschier  in  the  berries.  Winckler  (1841)  observed  that  the  alkaloid  of 
dulcamara  stems  can  be  obtained  only  in  an  amorphous  state,  and  that 
It  behaves  to  platinic  and  mercuric  chlorides  differently  from  the  sola- 
•^e  of  potatoes.  Moitessier  (1856)  confirmed  this  observation,  and 
i>btained  only  amorphous  salts  of  the  solanine  of  bitter-sweet. 

Zwenger  and  Kind  on  the  one  hand,  and  0.  Gmelin  on  the  other 
[1859  and  1858),  found  that  solanine,  C*®H^N0^^  is  a  conjugated  com- 
pound of  sugar  and  a  peculiar  crystallizable  alkaloid,  Soltinidine, 
P^H'^NO.  The  latter,  under  the  influence  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
jives  up  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  amorphous  and  likewise  basic 
compound,  Solanicine,  C^^H^oN^O. 

Lastly,  Wittstein  (1852)  detected  in  the  stems  of  bitter-sweet  another 
ttnorphous  alkaloid,  IhUcamarine,  which  has  a  bitter-sweet  taste,  but 
liffers  in  its  reactions  both  from  the  solanine  of  potatoes  and  from  that 
>btaiaed  by  Winckler  from  dulcamara.  It  exists  to  the  extent  of 
carcely  -^  per  cent. 

Uses — Dulcamara  is  occasionally  given  iu  tte  foxra  ol  d^wio^oti^Ssi 
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rheumatic  or  cutaneous  affections;  but  its  real  action,  according  to 
(Jarrod,  is  unknown.  This  physician  remarks^  that  it  does  not  dilate 
the  pupil  or  produce  dryness  of  the  throat  like  belladonna,  henbane  or 
stramonium.  He  has  given  to  a  patient  3  pints  of  the  decoction  ^er 
diem  without  any  marked  action,  and  has  also  administered  as  much 
half  a  pound  of  the  fresh  berries  with  no  ill  effect. 


FRUCTUS   CAPSICI. 

Pod  Pepper,  Red  Pepper,  Ouinea  Pepper,  Chillies,  Capsicum  ;  F.  Pimeni 
ou  Corail  des  Jardins,  Poivre  d  Inde  ou  de  Ouinie;  G.  Spanitcker 
Pfeffer. 

Botanical  Origin — The  plants,  the  fruits  of  which  are  known  as 
Pod  Pepper,  have  for  a  long  period  been  cultivated  in  tropical  countries^ 
and  are  now  found  in  such  numerous  varieties,  that  an  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  original  species  is  a  point  of  great  difficulty.  Of  several 
species  having  pungent  fruits,  the  two  following  are  those  which  supplj 
the  spice  found  in  British  commerce  : — 

1.  Capsicum  fastigicUum  Blume,^  a  small  ramous  shrub,  with  4-8i(ied, 
fastigiate,  diverging  branches ;  fruit-bearing  peduncles  sub-geminate, 
slender,  erect ;  fruit  very  small,  subcylindrical,  oblong,  straight,  with 
calyx  obconical  and  truncate.  It  occurs  apparently  wild  in  Southern 
India,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Tropical  Africa  and  America. 

Eoxburgli,  who  describes  this  plant  under  the  name  C,  minimum, 
terms  it  Hast  Indian  Bird  Chilly  or  Cayenne  Pepper  Capsicum,  Wight 
says  that  it  is  consumed  by  the  natives  of  India,  but  that  it  is  not  the 
sort  preferred.  It  is  this  species  that  the  authors  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia have  cited  as  the  source  of  the  Fructus  Capsici  to  be  used  in 
medicine,  and  it  certainly  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  Pod  Pepper 
now  found  in  the  London  market. 

2.  C  annuuvi  L.,  an  herbaceous  (sometimes  shrubby  ?)  plant,  with 
fruit  extremely  variable  in  size,  form  and  colour,  in  some  varieties  erect, 
in  others  pendulous.  According  to  Naudin,  in  whose  opinion  we  concur, 
C.  longum  DC*  and  C.  grossum  Willd.  are  not  specifically  distinct  from 
this  plant.  It  furnishes  the  larger  kinds  of  Pod  Pepper  and,  as  we 
believe,  much  of  the  Cayenne  Pepper  which  is  imported  in  the  state  of 
powder. 

History — All  species  of  Capsicum  appear  to  be  of  American  origin: 
no  ancient  Sanskrit  or  Chinese  name  for  the  genus  is  known,  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek  names  that  have  been  referred  to  it,  are  extremely 
doubtful.* 

Tlie  earliest  reference  to  the  fruit  as  a  condiment  that  we  have  met 
with,  occurs  in  a  letter  written  in  1494  to  the  Chapter  of  Seville  by 
Chanca,  physician  to  the  fleet  of  Columbus  in  his  second  vojrage  to  the 

^  E89enticUs  of  MaUria  Medicti,  1855. 196.  botanist,  to  which  latter  the  name  C.f^ 

'  Wight,  leones  Plant.  Indies  Orient,  iv.  tescens  is  nsuall^  applied. 

(1850)  tab.  1617  ;  Capsicum  minimum  Roxb.  '  The  chief  distinction  between  Cannvuti^ 

Flor,  Ind.  i.  (1832)  574.     Faire  has  ascer-  and  C.  longwm,  is  that  the  former  has  ^ 

tained  that  this  is  the  Capsicum  frutescens  of  erect,  the  latter  a,  pendulous  fruit 

^e  Species  Plantarum  of  Linnseus,  but  not  *  Dunal  in  De  Caud.  Prodromu*,  xiii*  i- 

^at  of  the  Hortus  Cliffvrtianus  of  t\ie  aaTXE^  \V1. 
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West  Indies.  The  writer  in  noticing  the  productions  of  Hispaniola, 
remarks  that  the  natives  live  on  a  root  called  Age,  which  they  season 
with  a  spice  they  term  Agi,  also  eaten  with  fish  and  meat.^  The  first  of 
these  words  signifies  yam,  the  second  is  the  designation  of  Bed  Pepper, 
and  still  the  common  name  for  it  in  Spanish.  Capsicum  and  its  uses 
are  more  particularly  described  by  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  who 
reached  Tropical  America  from  Spain  in  A.D.  1514.' 

In  the  Historia  Stirpium  of  Leonhard  Fuchs,  published  at  Basle  in 
1542,  may  be  found  the  first  and  excellent  figures  of  Capsicum  longum 
DC.  under  the  name  of  SUiquastrum  or  Calicut  Pepper ;  the  author 
states  that  the  plant  had  been  introduced  into  Germany  from  India 
a  few  years  previously.  From  this  might  be  inferred  an  Indian  origin ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  Clusius  asserts  that  the  plant  was  brought  from 
Pemambuco  by  the  Portuguese,  whose  commercial  intercourse  with 
India  would  easily  explain  it  being  carried  thither  at  an  early  period. 
He  further  states,  that  the  American  capsicum  had  been  generally 
introduced  into  the  gardens  of  Castille,  and  that  it  was  used  all  the 
year  round,  green  or  dried,  as  a  condiment  and  as  pepper.  He  also  .saw 
it  cultivated  in  abundance  at  Briinn  in  Moravia  in  1585.' 

Capsicum  longum  DC.  was  grown  in  England  by  Gerarde  (1597  et 
mUa),  who  speaks  of  the  pods  as  well  known,  and  sold  "  in  the  shops  at 
Billingsgate  by  the  name  of  Ginnie  Pepper." 

Description — As  already  indicated,  the  Pod  Pepper  of  commerce  is 
of  two  kinds,  namely  : — 

1.  Fruits  of  Capsicum  fastigiatum — These  are  ^  to  f  of  an  inch 
in  length,  by  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  an  elongated,  sub- 
conical  form,  tapering  to  a  blunt  point,  and  slightly  contracted  towards 
the  base.  The  calyx,  which  is  not  always  present,  is  cup-shaped, 
5-toothed,  5-sided,  supported  on  a  slender,  straight  pedicel,  f  to  1  inch 
long.  The  fruits,  which  are  somewhat  compressed  and  shrivelled 
by  drying,  and  also  brittle  when  old,  have  a  leathery,  smooth,  shining, 
translucent,  thin,  dry  pericarp,  of  a  dull  orange-red,  enclosing  about  13 
seeds,  attached  in  two  cells  to  a  thin  central  partition.  The  seeds  have 
the  form  of  roundish  or  ovate  discs,  about  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
somewhat  thickened  at  the  edges;  the  embryo  is  curved,  almost  into 
a  ring.  The  taste  of  the  pericarp,  and  likewise  of  the  seeds,  is  ex- 
tremely pungent  and  fiery.  The  dried  fruit  has  an  odour  by  no  means 
feeble,  which  we  cannot  compare  to  that  of  any  other  substance. 

2.  Fruits  of  Capswum  annuum  of  the  commonest  variety,  resemble 
those  of  C  fastigiatum,  except  that  they  are  of  larger  size,«being  from 
2  to  3  or  more  inches  in  length,  often  rather  more  tapering  towards  the 
extremity.    The  seeds  scarcely  surpass  in  size  those  of  C  fastigiaium. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  pericarp  consists  of  two  layers,  the 
outer  being  composed  of  yellow  thick-walled  cells.  The  inner  layer  is 
twice  as  broad  and  exhibits  a  soft  shrunken  parenchyme,  traversed  by 
thin  fibro-vascular  bundles.     The  cells  of  the  outer  layer  especially  are 

*  Letters  of  Christopher  Columbtis,  trans-  •  Caroli  Clnsii  CurcB  potUrieres,  Antvcrp., 

lated  by  Major  (Hakluyt  Society),  1870.  68.       1611.  95. 

'  Oriedo,  HUtoria  de  las  Indias  Madrid, 
L  assn  275 
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the  seat  of  the  fine  granular  colouring  matter.     If  it  is  removed  bj  an 
.  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  a  cell-nucleus  and  drops  of  fat  oil  make 
their  appearance.     The  structural  details  of  this  fruit  afiford  interesting 
subjects  for  microscopical  investigation. 

Chemical  Composition — Bucholz  in  1816,  and  about  the  same 
time  Eraconnot,  traced  the  acridity  of  capsicum  to  a  substance  called 
Capsicin,  It  is  obtained  by  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  with  ether, 
and  ia  a  thick  yellowish  red  liquid,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  When 
gently  heated,  it  becomes  very  fluid,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  dis- 
sipated in  fumes  which  are  extremely  irritating  to  respiration.  It  is 
evidently  a  mixed  substance,  consisting  of  resinous  and  fatty  matters. 

Felletdr  in  1869,  exhausted  capsicum  fruits  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilled  the  decoction  with  potash.  The  distillate,  which  was 
strongly  alkaline  and  smelt  like  conine,  was  saturated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohoL  The 
solution  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  was  treated  with  potash,  and 
yielded  by  distillation  a  volatile  alkaloid  having  the  odour  of  conine. 

Froqi  experiments  made  by  one  of  us  (F.)  we  can  fully  confirm  the 
observations  of  Felletar.  We  have  obtained  the  volatile  base  in  question, 
and  find  it  to  have  the  smell  of  conine.  It  occiirs  both  in  the  pericarp 
and  in  the  seeds,  but  in  so  small  proportion  that  we  were  unsuccessfiD. 
in  isolating  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  accurate  examination. 

Dragendorflf  states  (1871)  that  petroleum  ether  is  the  best  solvent 
for  the  alkaloid  of  capsicum  ;  he  obtained  crystals  of  its  hydrochlorate, 
the  aqueous  solution  of  which  was  precipitated  by  most  of  the  usual 
tests,  but  not  by  tannic  acid. 

The  colourii\g  matter  of  capsicum  fruits  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohoj,  but  readily  in  chloroform.  After  evaporation,  an  intensely  red 
soft  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  not  much  altered  by  potash. 

Tbe  fruits  of  Capsicum  fastigiaium  have  a  somewhat  strong  odour ; 
on  distilling  consecutively  two  quantities,  each  of  50  lb.,  we  obtained  a 
scanty  amount  of  flocculent  fatty  matter,  which  possesses  an  odour 
suggestive  of  parsley.     Both  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  distilled  water, 
were  neutral  to.  litmus  paper,  and  the  water  tasteless.    We  separated  the 
latter  and  exposed  the  remaining  greasy  mass  to  a  temperature  of  abont 
50**  C,  When  it  for  the  most  part  melted.     The  clear  liquid  on  cooling 
solidified,  and  now  consisted  of  tufted  crystals,  which  we  further  purified 
by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.    Thus  about  2  centigrammes  were 
obtained  of  a  neutral  white  stearoptene,  having  a  decidedly  aromatic,  not 
very  persistent  taste,  by  no  means  acrid,  but  rather  like  that  of  the 
essential  oil  of  parsley.      The  crystals  melted  at  SS"*  C.     On  keeping 
them  for  some  days  at  the  temperature  of  the  wator-bath,  covered  with 
a  watch-glass,  some  drops  of  essential  oil  were  volatilized,  which  had  the 
saB(ie  taste  and  did  not  solidify  \  the  crystals  were  consequently  accom- 
pai^ied  by  a  liquid  oil.     When  kept  for  some  days  more  in  that 
con,dition,  the  crystals  themselves  began  to  be  volatilized,  and  the  part 
remaining   behind  o^cquired  a  brownish  hue.     This   no  doubt  points 
out  another  impurity,  as  we  ascertained  by  the  following  cxperimeut 
With  boiling  solution  of  potash,  the  stearoptene  produces  a  kind  of 
soap,  wh^icb  on  cooling  yields  a  transpaireAt  jelly.     If  this  is  dissolved 
and  diluted,  it  becomes  tu?:bid  by  additioxv  of  an  acid.    Thia  probably 
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• 
depends  upon  the  preseDce  of  a  little  fatty  matter,  a  suggestion  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  somewhat  oflTensive  smell  given  off  by  our  stearoptene 
if  it  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube. 

Commepce — Chillies  or  Pod  Pepper  are  shipped  from  Zanzibar, 
Western  Africa  and  Natal,  but  no  general  statistics  of  the  quantity 
imported  into  Great  Britain  are  accessible. 

The  exports  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1871  reached  7258  ib.^  The 
colony  of  Natal  which  produces  Cayenne  Pepper  in  the  county  of 
Victoria,  where  sugar-cane  and  coffee  are  also  grown,  shipped  in  the 
same  year  9072  Ib.^ 

Official  returns®  show  that  in  1871  Singapore  imported  1071  cwt, 
(119,952  lb.)  of  chillies,  chiefly  from  Penang  and  Pegu.  The  spice  is 
largely  consumed  by  the  Chinese. 

Bombay  imported  of  dried  chillies  in  the  year  1872-3,  5567  cwt. 
(623,504  lb.)  principally  from  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  exported 
3323  cwt* 

Uses — Capsicum  on  account  of  its  pungent  properties,  is  often  ad- 
ministered as  a  local  stimulant  in  the  form  of  gargle,  and  occasionally 
w  a  liniment;  and  internally  to  promote  digestion.  In  all  warm 
countries,  it  is  much  employed  as  a  condiment. 


RADIX  BELLADONN/B. 

Belladonna  Root ;  F.  Racine  de  Belladone  ;  6.  Belladonnamurzel, 

Botanical  Origin — Atropa  Belladonna  L.,  a  tall,  glabrous  or  slightly 
do'Wiiy  herb,  with  a  perennial  stock,  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Kuix)pe,  where  it  grows  in  the  clearings  of  woods.  The  plant  extends 
c^tward  to  the  Crimea,  Caucasia  and  Northern  Asia  Minor.  In 
Britain,  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  southern  counties,  but  even  of  these 
it  ia  a  doubtful  native. 

In  a  few  localities  in  England  and  France  as  well  as  in  North 
America,  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  use. 

History — Although  a  plant  so  striking  as  belladonna  can  hardly 
have  been  unknown  to  the  classical  authors,  it  cannot  with  certainty  be 
'j^entified  in  their  writings. 

Saladinus  of  Ascoli,*  who  wrote  an  enumeration  of  medicinal  plants* 
*l>out  A.D.  1450,  names  the  leaves  of  both  Solatrum  furiale  and  Solatncm 
^'irivs,  the  former  of  which  is  probably  Belladonna.  However  this  may 
^,  the  first  indubitable  notice  of  it  that  we  have  met  with,  is  in  the 
^and  Herbicr  printed  at  Paris,  probably  about  1504.®  The  plant  is 
^s©  mentioned  about  this  period  as  Solatrum  viortale  or  Bolvmrtz,  in 
'he  writings  of  Hieronymns  BrunschwygJ 

^   Bfue  Book  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  «  Le  Grand  HerhUr  en  francoya^  contendt 

^^  1871.  ^^^  qualiteZf  vertus  tt  prqprietez  des  herbes, 

*  Do.'of  Natal  for  1871.  &c.,   Paris  (no  date)  4".    cap.   De  Solastvo 

*  Do.  of  the  Straits  Settlements  for  1871.  rustico, 

*  Statanent  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  '^'  Das  desHUicr  Buck   (suh.  voce  NacJU- 
^  -Bombay  for  1872-73,  pt.  ii.  58.  91.  schet  Wasser).  Strassb.  1616»    But  there  are 

*  Compendium  Aromatariorum^  1488*  earlier  editions. 
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In  1542,  belladonna  was  well  figured  as  Solanum  somniferum  or 
Dollkraut,  by  the  German  botanist  Leonhard  Fuchs,  who  fully  recognized 
its  poisonous  properties.^  Yet  it  was  confounded  by  other  writers  o£ 
this  period,  as  Tragus,^  who  reproduced  Fuchs*  figure  as  "  Solanuv^ 
hartense  !  " 

Matthiolus  (1548),  who  terms  the  plant  Solanum,  niajics,  states  that 
itjs  called  by  the  Venetians  Herba  Bella  donna,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Italian  ladies  using  a  distilled  water  of  the  plant  as  a  cosmetitx 
The  introduction  of  the  root  of  belladonna  into  British  medicine  i« 
of  recent  date,  and  is  due  to  Mr.  Peter  Squire  of  London,  who  reconx- 
mended  it  as  the  basis  of  a  useful  anodyne  liniment,  about  the  year 
1860. 

Description — Belladonna  has  a  large,  fleshy,  tapering  root,  1  to  2 
inches  thick,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  from  which  diverge  stout 
branches.     Externally  the  fresh  roots  are  of  an  earthy  brown,  rough 
with  cracks  and  transverse  ridges.     The  bark  is  thick  and  juicy,  and  as 
well  as  the  more  fibrous  central  portion,  is  internally  of  a  dull  creamj 
white.    A  transverse  section  of  the  main  root  shows  a  distinct  radiate 
structure.    The  root  has  an  earthy  smell  with  but  very  little  taste 

Dried  root  of  Belladonna  is  sold  in  rough  irregular  pieces  of  a 
dirty  greyish  colour,  whitish  internally,  breaking  easily  with  a  short 
fracture,  and  having  an  earthy  smell  not  unlike  that  of  liquorice  root. 
Roots  not  exceeding  the  thickness  of  the  finger  should  be  preferred. 
The  drug  is  for  the  most  part  imported  from  Germany,  and  is  often  of 
doubtful  quality.  English-grown  root  purchased  in  a  fresh  state  (the 
large  and  old  being  rejected),  then  washed,  cut  into  transverse  segments 
and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  furnishes  a  more  reliable  and  satisfactory 
article. 

Microscopic  Structure — Tliere  is  a  considerable  structural  differ- 
ence between  the  main  root  and  its  branches,  the  former  alone  containing 
a  distinct  pith.  This  pith  is  included  in  a  woody  circle,  traversed  by 
narrow  medullary  rays.  In  the  outer  part  of  the  woody  circle,  paren- 
chymatous tissue  is  more  prevalent  than  vascular  bundles.  The 
twmsverse  section  of  the  branches  of  the  root,  exhibits  a  central  vascular 
bundle  instead  of  a  medullary  column.  The  outer  vascular  bundles 
show  no  regular  arrangement ;  and  medullary  rays  are  not  clearly  obvious 
in  the  transverse  section. 

The  woody  parts,  both  of  the  main  root  and  its  branches,  contain  very 
large  dotted  vessels  accompanied  by  a  prosenchymatous  tissue.  The 
cells  of  the  latter,  however,  are  always  thin-walled ;  the  absence  of 
proper  so-called  ligneous  tissue  explains  the  easy  fracture  of  the  root 
Sometimes  the  prosenchyme  in  which  the  vessels  are  imbedded, 
assumes  a  brownish  hue  and  a  waxy  appearance,  and  such  parts  exhibit 
a  very  irregular  structure. 

In  the  cortical  portion  of  belladonna  root,  many  of  the  cells  of  the 
middle  layer,  and  likewise  some  of  the  central  parts  of  the  root,  are 
loaded  with  extremely  small  octahedric  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 
But  most  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  are  filled  up  with  small  starch 
granules. 

'  Hisloria  Slirpium,  BaaU.  1542.  ft^'i.  «  Dc  Stirptum,  p.  801. 
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Chemical  Composition — In  1833,  Mein  prepared  from  the  root, 
id  Geiger  and  Hesse  from  the  herb,  the  crystallizable  alkaloid  Atropine, 
^^H«NO*.  The  researches  of  Lefort  (1872)  have  proved  that  the  roots 
mtain  it  in  very  variable  proportions,  the  young  being  much  richer 
L  alkaloid  than  the  old.^  The  maximum  proportion  obtained  was  0'6 
IT  cent. ;  this  was  from  root  of  the  thickness  of  the  finger.  Large  old 
ots,  7  or  8  years  of  age,  afford  from  0*25  to  031  per  cent.  They  have 
»ides  a  smaller  proportion  of  bark  than  young  roots,  and  it  is  chiefly 
1  the  bark  that  the  alkaloid  appears  to  reside.  Manufacturers  of 
iropine  employ  exclusively  the  root. 

Ludwig  and  Pfeiffer  (1861)  by  decomposing  atropine  with  potassium 
iromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  obtained  benzoic  acid  and  propylamine, 
bher  products  are  formed  when  atropine  is  treated  with  strong  hydro- 
Joric  acid,  baryta  water  or  caustic  soda,  thus — Atropine,  C^^H^^NO* 
H«0  =  Tropic  Add,  C^W^i^  f  Tropine,  C«Hi^NO. 

Tropic  acid  crystallizes,  and  is  easily  resolved  into  Atropic  Add  and 
cUropic  Add,  each  corresponding  to  the  formula  C®H®0^  but  otherwise 
makably  dissimilar.  Tropine  is  a  strongly  alkaline  body,  readily 
luble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  furnishing  tabular  crystals  by 
e  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  ether.  Neither  tropine  nor  tropic 
id,  it  is  stated  by  Kraut  (1863),  is  present  in  the  leaves  and  root  of 
slladonna. 

Hubschmann  (1858)  detected  in  belladonna  root  a  second  but  un- 
ystallizable  alkaloid,  called  Belladannine ;  it  has  a  resinous  aspect, 
distinctly  alkaline,  and  when  heated  emits,  like  atropine,  a  peculiar 
lour. 

The  root  further  contains  according  to  Richter  (1837)  and  Hiibsch- 
ann,  a  fluorescent  substance,  as  well  as  a  red  colouring  matter  called 
trosin}  The  latter  occurs  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  fruit,  and 
Duld  probably  repay  further  investigation. 

Uses — Belladonna  root  is  chiefly  used  for  the  preparation  of  atro- 
ne,  which  is  employed  for  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  A  liniment 
ade  with  belladonna  root  is  used  for  the  relief  of  neuralgic  pains. 


FOLIA    BELLADONNiE. 

Belladonna  Leaves;   F.  FeuiUes  de  Belladone ;    G.  TollkrauL 

Botanical   Origin — Atropa  Belladonna  L.  (p.  409). 

History — Belladonna  Leaves  and  the  extract  prepared  from  them 
ere  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1809.  For  further 
irticulars  regarding  the  history  of  belladonna,  see  the  preceding 
tide. 

Description — Belladonna  or  Deadly  Nightshade  produces  thick, 
looth  herbaceous  stems,  which  attain  a  height  of  4  to  5  feet.  They 
B  simple  in  their  lower  part,  then  usually  3-forked,  and  afterwards  2- 
rked,  producing  in  their  upper  branches  an  abundance  of  bright  green 
ives,  arranged  in  unequal  pairs,  from  the  bases  of  which  spring  the 

'  For  I^efort's  process  for  estimating  atro-  •  Gmolin,  Chemistry,  xvii.  (1866)  1. 

le,  see  p.  412. 
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solitary,  pendulous,  purplish,  bell-shaped  flowers,  and  large  shining  blacit 
berries. 

The  leaves  are  3  to  6  inches  long,  stalked,  broadly  ovate,  acuminate, 
attenuated  at  the  base,  soft  and  juicy ;  those  of  barren  roots  are  alter- 
nate and  solitary.  The  young  shoots  are  clothed  with  a  soft,  short 
pubescence,  which  on  the  calyx  is  somewhat  more  persistent,  assmning 
the  character  of  viscid,  glandular  hairs.  If  bruised,  the  leaves  emit  & 
somewhat  offensive,  herbaceous  odour  which  is  destroyed  by  drying:. 
When  dried,  they  are  thin  and  friable,  of  a  brownish  green  on  the  upper 
surface  and  greyish  beneath,  with  a  disagreeable,  faintly  bitter  taste.  Of 
fresh  leaves,  100  lb.  yield  16tb.  of  dried  (Squire). 

Chemical  Composition — The  important  constituent  of  belladonna 
leaves  is  Atrojnnc,  Lefort  (1872)  ^  estimated  its  amount  by  exhausting 
the  leaves  previously  dried  at  100°  C.  by  means  of  dilute  alcohol,  con- 
centrating the  tincture,  and  throwing  down  the  alkaloid  with  a  solution 
of  iodo-hydrargyrate  of  potassium.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  was 
calculated  to  contain  33*25  per  cent,  of  atropine.  Lefort  examined 
leaves  from  plants  both  cultivated  and  growing  wild  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  and  gathered  either  before  or  after  flowering.  He  found  cultiva- 
tion not  to  affect  the  percentage  of  alkaloid, — that  the  leaves  of  the 
young  plant  were  rather  less  rich  than  those  taken  at  the  period  of 
full  inflorescence, — and  that  the  latter  (dried)  yielded  0*44  to  0*48  per 
cent,  of  atropina 

Belladonna  herb  yields  Asparagine,  which  according  to  Biltz  (1839) 
crystallizes  out  of  the  extract  after  long  keeping.  The  crystals  found 
in  the  extract  by  Attfield  (18€2)  were  however,  chloride  and  nitrate 
of  potassium.  The  same  chemist  obtained  by  dialysis  of  the  juice 
of  belladonna,  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  square  prisms  of  a  salt  of 
magnesium  containing  some  organic  acid;  the  juice  likewise  aflfords 
ammonia.*  The  dried  leaves  yielded  us  14*5  per  cent,  of  ash  consisting 
mainly  of  calcareous  and  alkaline  carbonates. 

Uses — The  fresh  leaves  are  used  for  making  Extractum  BelladonwB, 
and  the  dried  for  preparing  a  tincture.  They  should  be  gathered  wMe 
the  plant  is  well  in  flower. 


HERBA  STRAMONII. 

Stramonium,  Thornapple  ;  F.  Herhe  de  Strarnoiiie ;  G.  StechapfdbldUer. 

Botanical  Origin — Datura^  Stramonium  L.,  a  large, quick-growing, 
upright  annual,  with  white  flowers  like  a  convolvulus,  and  ovoid  spiny 
fruits.  It  is  now  found  as  a  weed  of  cultivation  in  almost  all  tke 
temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  In  the  south  of  Englawi 
it  is  often  met  with  in  rich  waste  ground,  chiefly  near  gaidens  9it 
habitations. 

»  Joum.  de  Pharm.  xv.  (1872)  269.  341.         opened.  ~H.  S.  Evans  in  PhaTm,J<mf%.  it 

•  The  fresh  juice  kept  for  a  few  days  has      (1850)  260. 
been  known  to  evelve  red  vapmirs  (nitrous  '  Datura  from  the  Sanskrit  name  Phus- 

acid  ?)  when  the  veswl  containing  it  was      <ilra,  applied  to  D.  fastuoaa  L.     The  origin 

oi  \.\i«  "vto^td.  SlTQMivmtum  is  not  kiwwn  to  oi> 
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History — ^The  question  of  the  native  country  and  early  distribution 
of  D.  Stramonium  has  been  much  discussed  by  botanical  writers. 
Alphonse  De  Candolle,^  who  has  ably  reviewed  the  arguments  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  plant  being  a  native  respectively  of  Europe,  America  or 
Asia,  enounces  his  opinion  thus : — that  D,  Stramonium  L.  appears  to 
le  indigenous  to  the  Old  World,  probably  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  or  adjacent  regions,  but  certainly  not  of  India;  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  existed  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Boman 
Empire,  but  that  it  appears  to  have  spread  itself  between  that  period 
and  the  discovery  of  America. 

Stramonium  was  cultivated  in  London  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century  by  Gerarde,  who  received  the  seed  from  Constantinople  and 
freely  propagated  the  plant,  of  the  medicinal  value  of  which  he  had  a 
high  opinion.  Its  use  in  more  recent  times  is  due  to  the  experiments  of 
Storck.* 

Description — Stramonium  produces  a  stout,  upright,  herbaceous 
green  stem,  which  at  a  short  distance  from  the  grouud,  throws  out 
spreading  forked  branches,  in  the  axil  of  each  fork  of  which,  arises  a 
soUtary  white  flower,  succeeded  by  an  erect,  spiny,  ovoid  capsule.  At 
each  furcation  and  directed  outwards,  is  a  large  leaf.  This  arrangement 
of  parts  is  repeated,  and  as  the  plant  grows  vigorously,  it  often  becomes 
much  branched  and  acquires  in  the  course  of  the  summer  a  considerable 
siza 

The  leaves  of  stramonium  have  long  petioles,  are  unequal  at  the 
base,  oval,  acuminate,  sinuate-dentate  with  large  irregular  pointed  teeth 
or  lobes,  downy  when  young,  glabrous  at  maturity.  When  fresh,  they 
are  somewhat  firm  and  juicy,  emitting  when  handled  a  disagreeable 
foetid  smelL  The  larger  leaves  of  plants  of  moderate  growth,  attain  a 
length  of  6  to  8  or  more  inches. 

For  medicinal  purposes,  the  entire  plants  are  pulled  up,  the  leaves 
and  younger  shoots  are  stripped  oflT,  quickly  dried,  and  then  broken  and 
cut  into  short  lengths,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  smoked  in  a  pipe,  that 
being  the  method  in  which  the  drug  is  chiefly  consumed  in  England. 
The  ofiFensive  smell  of  the  fresh  plant  is  lost  by  drying,  being  replaced 
by  a  rather  agreeable  tea-like  odour.  Tlie  dried  herb  has  a  bitterish 
saline  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — The  leaves  of  stramonium  contain  in  com- 
mon with  the  seeds,  the  alkaloid  Daturine  (see  p.  414),  but  in  extremely 
small  proportion,  not  exceeding  in  fact,  yv  to  ^^  per  mille.  They  are 
rich  in  saline  and  earthy  constituents;  selected  leaves  dried  at  100° C. 
yielded  us  17*4  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Uses — Scarcely  employed  in  any  other  way  than  in  smoking  like 
tobacco,  for  the  relief  of  asthma. 

Substitute — Datura  Tatula  L. — This  plant  is  closely  allied  to  D. 
Stramonium  L.,  propagating  itself  on  rich  cultivated  ground  with  nearly 
the  same  facility  ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  diffused. 

De  CandpUe  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  indigenous  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  whence  it  was  imported  into  Europe  in  the  16th 

'  Oiographie  Botanique,  ii.  (1855)  731.  Hyoscyamum,  Aconitum  .  .  .  esse  remedia 

■  LibeUos  quo  demonstratur  Stramonium^      Vindob.  1762. 
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century,  and  naturalized  first  in  Italy,  and  then  in  South-Westem 
Europe.  By  many  botanists,  it  has  been  united  to  D.  Strarmmim^ 
but  Naudin  ^  who  has  studied  both  plants  with  the  greatest  attention, 
especially  with  reference  to  their  hybrids,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  consi- 
dering them  distinct.  B,  Tatula  diflFers  from  D,  Stramonium,  in  having 
stem,  petiole,  and  nerves  of  leaves,  purplish  instead  of  green  ;  and  corolla 
and  anthers  of  a  violet  colour  instead  of  white, — characters  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  of  very  small  botanical  value. 

D,  Tatula  has  been  recommended  for  smoking  in  cases  of  asthma, 
on  the  ground  of  it  being  stronger  than  B.  Stranumium;  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  authority  as  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two 
species. 


Usci 
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Stramonium  Seeds  ;  F.  Semences  de  StramoiTU  ;  6.  Stechapfelsamm, 

Botanical  Origin — Datura  Stramonium  L.,  see  preceding  articla 

Description — The  spiny,  ovoid  capsule  of  stramonium,  opens  at  the 
summit  in  four  regular  valves.     It  is  bilocular,  with  each  cell  incom- 
pletely divided  into  two,  and  contains  a  large  number  (about  400)  of 
flattened,  kidney-shaped  seeds.    The  seeds  are  blackish  or  dark  brown* 
about  2  lines  long  and  \  a  line  thick,  thinning  off  towards  the  hilum  whicb 
is  on  the  straighter  side.   The  surface  of  the  seed  is  finely  pitted,  and  also 
marked  with  a  much  coarser  series  of  shallow  reticulations  or  rugosities- 
A  section  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  seed,  exhibits  the  long,  contorted 
embryo,  following  the  outline  of  the  testa,  and  bedded  in  the  oily  whit^ 
albumen.    The  cylindrical  form  of  the  embryo  is  seen  in  a  transversa 
section  of  the  seed. 

The  seeds  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and  when  bruised,  a  disagreeable 
odour.     When  the  entire  seeds  are  digested  in  spirit  of  wine,  they  afforc^ 
a  tincture  displaying  a  green  fluorescence. 

Microscopic  Structure— The  testa  is  formed  of  a  row  of  radially 
extended,  thick-waUed  cells.  They  are  not  of  a  simply  cylindrical  fomv^ 
but  their  walls  are  sinuously  bent  in  and  out  in  the  direction  of  thei 
length.  Viewed  in  a  direction  tangential  to  the  surface,  the  cells  appea: 
as  if  indented  one  into  the  other.  Towards  the  surface  of  the  seed,  tb 
cell-walls  are  elevated  as  dark  brown  tubercles  and  folds,  giving  to  thi 
seed  its  reticulated  and  pitted  surface.  The  albumen  and  embryo  ex 
hibit  the  usual  contents,  namely  fatty  oil  and  albuminoid  substances. 

Chemical  Composition — The  active  constituent  of  stramonin 
seeds,  is  the  highly  poisonous  alkaloid  Daturine,  of  which  they  afford  onl;^ 
about  tV  per  cent.,  while  the  leaves  and  roots  contain  it  in  still  smallei  ^^  '^^ 
proportion.^    Daturine  was  discovered  in  1833,  by  Geiger  and  Hesse,-^' 
and  regarded  as  identical  with  atropine  by  A.  von  Planta  (1850),  w 
found  it  to  have  the  same  composition  as  that  alkaloid.    The  two  bodi 
exhibit  the  same  relations  as  to  solubility  and  fusing  point  (88-90*  C.)  ^ 
and  they  also  agree  in  crystallizing  easily.    The  experiments  of  Schro: 
(1852)  tending  to  show  that  although  daturine  and  atropine  act  in  th 

»  CompUs  JRendus,  Iv.  (1862)  321.  2  Giinther  in  Wiggers  and  Hnaemiim'i 

JahreabmchX  Cot  1869,  54. 
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me  maimer,  the  latter  has  twice  the  poisonous  energy  of  the  former, 
ised  a  farther  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  alkaloids.  From 
le  observations  of  Erhard  (1866),  it  would  appear  that  the  crystalline 
rm  of  some  of  their  salts  is  different.  In  stramonium  seeds,  daturine 
)pears  to  be  combined  with  malic  acid.  The  seeds  yielded  to  CloSz 
865)  2*9  per  cent,  of  ash  and  25  per  cent,  of  fixed  oiL 

Uses — Stramonium  seeds  are  prescribed  in  the  form  of  extract  or 
3cture,  as  a  sedative  or  narcotic. 


SEMEN  ET  FOLIA  DATURA  ALB-ffi. 

Seeds  arid  Leaves  of  the  Indian  or  White-flowered  Daiura, 

Botanical  Origin — Datura  alba  Nees,  a  large,  spreading  annual 
mt,  2  to  6  feet  high,  bearing  handsome,  tubular,  whit«  flowers  5  to  6 
:hes  long.  The  capsules  are  pendulous,  of  depressed  globular  form, 
her  broader  than  high,  covered  with  sharp  tubercles  or  thick  short 
nes.  They  do  not  open  by  regular  valves  as  in  i>.  Stramonium,  but 
it  in  different  directions  and  break  up  into  irregular  fragments. 

L,  aXba  appears  to  be  scarcely  distinct  from  D,  fastuosa  L. 
th  are  common  in  India,  and  are  grown  in  gardens  in  the  south  of 
rope.^ 

History  —  The  mediaeval  Arabian  physicians  were  familiar  with 
tura  alba,  which  is  well  described  by  Ibn  Baytar  *  under  precisely 
i  same  Arabic  name  (Jouz-masal)  that  it  bears  at  the  pi*esent  day ; 
iy  were  also  fully  aware  of  its  poisonous  properties. 

Garcia  d'Orta^  (1563)  observed  the  plant  in  India  and  has  narrated 
it  its  flowers  or  seeds  are  put  into  food,  to  intoxicate  persons  it  was 
ligned  to  rob.  It  was  also  described  by  Christoval  Acosta,  who  in  his 
)k  on  Indian  drugs,*  mentions  two  other  varieties,  one  of  them  with 
low  flowers,  the  seeds  of  either  being  very  poisonous  and  often  admi- 
tered  with  criminal  intent,  as  well  as  for  the  cure  of  disease, 
aham^  says  of  the  plant  that  it  possesses  very  strong  narcotic 
jperties,  and  has  on  several  occasions  been  fatally  used  by  Bombay 
eves,  who  have  administered  it  in  order  to  deprive  their  victims  of 

power  of  resistance. 

The  seeds  and  fresh  leaves  have  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoda  of 

lia,  1868. 

Description — The  seeds  of  D,  alba  are  very  different  in  appearance 
n  those  of  D,  Strarrumium,  being  of  a  light  yellowish  brown,  rather 
rer  size,  irregular  in  shape  and  somewhat  shrivelled.  Their  form  hafi 
n  likened  to  the  human  ear ;  they  are  in  fact  obscurely  triangular  or 
tened-pearshaped,  the  rounded  end  being  thickened  into  a  sinuous. 

Seeds  of  D.  alba  sent  to  us  from  Madras  fastuoaa). — 3.  Plants  with  double  corollas  of 

Dr.  Bidie,  were  sown  by  our  friend  M.  larpje  size  and  of  a  yellow  colour, 
din  of  CoUioure  (Pyr^n^es  Oriontales),  '  Sontheimer's  translation,  i.  269. 

produced  the  plant  under  three  forms,  *  Aromahim  historia,  1674,  lib.  2.  c.  24. 

: — 1.  The  true  D.  alba  as  figured  in  ^  Tractado  de  la  Drogaa  .  ,  ,  de  laa  Indi€U 

jht's  Icones.  —  2.  Plants  with  flowers,  Orientalea,  Burgos,  1678.  86. 
Bt  without  and  nearly  white  within  (D.  *  Catalogue  of  Bombay  PlarUa^  lESQ.  "1<V. 
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convoluted,  triple  ridge,  while  the  centre  of  the  seed  is  somewhat  d^ 
pressed.  The  hilum  inns  from  the  pointed  end,  neariy  half-way  up  the 
length  of  the  seed.  The  testa  is  marked  with  minute  rugosities,  but  ig 
not  so  distinctly  pitted  as  in  the  seed  of  the  D,  Stramonium  ;  it  is  also 
more  developed,  exhibiting  in  section  large  intercellular  spaces  to  which 
are  due  its  spongy  texture.  The  seeds  of  the  two  species  agree  in  internal 
structure  as  well  as  in  taste ;  but  those  of  D.  alba  do  not  give  a  fluorescent 
tincture. 

The  leaves,  which  are  only  employed  in  a  fresh  state,  are  6  to  10 
inches  in  length,  with  long  stalks,  ovate,  often  unequal  at  the  base, 
acuminate,  coarsely  dentate  with  a  few  spreading  teeth.  They  evolve  an 
offensive  odour  when  handled. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  testa  is  built  up  of  the  same  tissues  as 
in  D,  Stramonium,  but  the  thick-walled  cells  constituting  the  spongy 
part  are  far  larger,  and  distinctly  show  numerous  secondary  deposits, 
making  a  fine  object  for  the  microscope. 

*  Chemical  Composition — Neither  the  seeds  nor  the  leaves  old, 
alba  have  yet  been  examined  chemically,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  that  their  very  active  pi'operties  are  due  to  Baturine,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  which  the  former  would  probably  be  the  best  source. 

Uses — The  seeds  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract  have  been  em- 
ployed in  India  as  a  sedative  and  narcotic,  and  the  fresh  leaves,  bruised 
and  made  into  a  poultice  with  flour,  as  an  anodyne  application. 


FOLIA    HYOSCYAMI. 

Henbane  Leaves ;  F.  Feuilles  de  Jusquiame ;  G.  Bilsenkraui. 

Botanical  Origin — Hyoscyamus  niger  L.,  a  coarse,  erect  herb,  with 
soft,  viscid,  hairy  foliage  of  unpleasant  odour,  pale  yellowish  floweis 
elegantly  marked  with  purple  veins,  and  5-toothed  bottle-shaped  calyx. 
It  is  found  throughout  Europe  from  Portugal  and  Greece  to  Central 
Norway  and  Finland,  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  Persia, 
Siberia  and  Northern  India.  As  a  weed  of  cultivation,  it  now  grows 
also  in  North  America  ^  and  Brazil.  In  Britain,  it  occurs  wild  chiefly 
in  waste  places  near  buildings ;  and  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  use 

Henbane  exists  under  two  varieties,  known  as  anntuil  and  biennial, 
but  scarcely  presenting  any  other  distinctive  character. 

Biennial  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger  var.  a.  biennis)  is  most  esteemed 
for  pharmaceutical  preparations.  It  is  raised  by  seed,  the  plant  pro- 
ducing the  first  year,  only  a  rosette  of  luxuriant  stalked  leaves,  12  or 
more  inches  in  length.  In  the  second,  it  throws  up  a  flower  stem  of 
2  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  plant  dies  as  the  fruit  matures. 

Annual  Henbane  (H,  niger  var.  6  anmca,  vel  a^grestis)  is  a  smaller 
plant,  coming  to  perfection  in  a  single  season.  It  is  the  usual  wild  form, 
but  it  is  also  grown  by  the  herbalists.^ 

*  It  had  become  naturalized    in   North  plants  "sprung  up  since  the  English  phmteil, 

America  prior  to  1672,  as  we  find  it  men-  and  kept  cattle  in  New  England." 

tioned  by  Josselyn   in  his  Nma  England's  ■  Pharm.  Joum,  i.  (1S60)  414. 
Jiarities  discovered  (Lond.  1W2)  among  the 
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History — Hyoscyamus,  under  which  name  it  is  probable  the  nearly 

ed  South  European  species,  H,  albus  L,  was  generally  intended,  was 

licinal  among  the  ancients,  and  particularly  commended  by  Dios- 

idcs. 

In  Europe,  henbane  has  been  employed  from  remote  times.     Bene- 

tns  Crispus,  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  a  work  written  shortly  before 

.  681,  notices  it  under  the  name  of  HyoscyamiLS  and  Symphoniaca} 

the  10th  century,  its  virtues  were  particularly  recorded  by  Macer 

ridus  *  who  called  it  Jusquiamus, 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  works  on  medicine 

lie  11th  century,'  in  which  it  is  called  Henbell,  and  sometimes  Belene, 

latter  word  perhaps  traceable  in  fiiKivovvria,  which  Dioscorides* 
es  as  the  Gallic  designation  of  the  plant. 

The  word  Hennehone,  with  the  Latin  and  French  sjmonyms  Jusqui* 
M  and  Chenilley  occurs  in  a  vocabulary  of  the  13th  centuiy ;  and 
mtlant  in  a  Latin  and  English  vocabulary  of  the  l5th  century**     In 

Ariolayre^  a  printed  French  herbal  of  the  15th  century,®  we  find 
plant  described  as  Hanibane  or  HaTiebane  with  the  following  explana- 
m — "  EUe  est  aultrement  appeler  cassilago  et  aultrement  simphoniaca. 
semence  prpprement  a  nom  jusquiame  ou  hanebane,  et  herbe  a  nom 
silago.  .  ."  Both  Hyoscyamics  and  Jusquiamus  are  from  the  Greek 
(TKvafio^y  Le.  Hog-bean. 

Though  a  remedy  undeniably  potent,  henbane  in  the  first  half  of  the 
;  century  had  fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  omitted  from  the  London 
irmacopoeias  of  1746  and  1788,  and  restored  only  in  1809.  Its 
ntroduction  into  medicine  was  chiefly  due  to  the  experiments  and 
Dmmendations  of  Storck.^ 

Description — The  stems  of  henbane,  whether  of  the  annual  or 
anial  form,  are  clothed  with  soft,  viscid,  hairy  leaves,  of  which  the 
>er  constitute  the  large,  sessile,  coarsely-toothed  bracts  of  the  unilateral 
?'er-spike.  The  middle  leaves  are  more  toothed  and  subamplexicaul. 
J  lower  leaves  are  stalked,  ovate-oblong,  coarsely  dentate,  and  of  large 
I.  The  stems,  leaves^  and  calyces  of  henbane  are  thickly  beset  with 
y,  soft,  jointed  hairs  ;  the  last  joint  of  many  of  these  hairs  exudes  a 
jid  substance  occasioning  the  fresh  plant  to  feel  clammy  to  the  touch, 
khe  cidtivated  plant,  the  hairiness  diminishes. 
After  drying,  the  broad  light-coloured  midrib  becomes  very  con- 
ruous,  while  the  rest  of  the  leaf  shrinks  much  and  acquires  a  greyish 
m  hue.  The  drug  derived  from  the  flowering  plant  as  found  in 
onerce,  is  usually  much  broken.  The  foetid,  narcotic  odour  of  the 
h  leaves  is  greatly  diminished  by  drying.  The  fresh  plant  has  but 
e  taste. 

Dried  henbane  is  sold  under  three  forms,  which  are  not  however 

erally  distinguished  by  druggists.     These  are  1.  Annual  plant,  foliage 

green  tops.     2.  Biennial  plant,  leaves  of  the  first  year.     3.  Biennial 

itf  foliage  and  green  tops.     The  third  form  is  always  regarded  as  the 

3.  de  Renzi,  Colleciio  Salemitana,  Na*  *  Lib.  iv.  c.  69.  (ed.  Sprengel). 

i.  (1852)  74.  84.  *  Wright,  Volumt  of  Vocabularies,  1857. 

De  VirVms  Herharum,  edited  by  ("hou-  141.  265. 

Lips.  1832.  108.  •  See  p.  130,  note  9.  also  Bruuet,  IJanue 

Leechdoms,  Ac.  of  Early  JEngland,  iii.  du  Libraire,  i.  (1860)  377. 
8)  313.  ^  See  p.  413,  note  2. 

1.  ^ 
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best,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  detennine  with  accuracy  the 
relative  merits  of  the  three  sorts. 

Chemical  Composition — Hyoscyamine,  the  most  important  among 
the  constituents  of  henbane,  was  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by  feiger 
and  Hesse  in  1833.  Hohn  in  1871  first  isolated  it  from  the  seeds,  which 
are  far  richer  in  it  than  the  leaves.^  The  seeds  are  deprived  of  the 
fatty  oil  (26  per  cent.)  and  treated  with  spirit  of  wine  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  takes  out  the  hyoscyamine  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 
The  alcohol  is  then  evaporated  and  tannic  acid  added ;  the  precipitate 
thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  lime  and  exhausted  with  alcohol.  The 
hyoscyamine  is  again  converted  into  a  sulphate,  the  aqueous  solution  of 
which  is  then  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  alkaloid 
dissolved  by  means  of  ether.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  hyos- 
cyamine remains  as  an  oily  liquid  which  after  some  time  concretes  into 
wart-like  tufted  crystals,  soluble  in  benzol,  chloroform,  ether,  as  well 
as  in  water.  Hohn  and  Eeichardt  assign  to  hyoscyamine  the  formula, 
Ci6H«N0».     The  seeds  yield  of  it  only  005  per  cent. 

Hyoscyamine  is  easily  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalis.  By  boiling 
with  baryta  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  split  into  Hyascine,  C*H'*N,  and 
Hyoscinic  Add,  C^H^^O*.  The  former  is  a  volatile  alkaloid ;  hyoscinic 
acid,  a  crystallizable  substance  having  an  odour  resembling  that  of  em- 
pyreumatic  benzoic  acid.^ 

Attfield  '  has  pointed  out,  that  extract  of  henbane  is  rich  in  nitrate 
of  potassium  and  other  inorganic  salts.  In  the  leaves,  the  amouut  of 
nitrate  is,  according  to  Thorey,*  largest  before  flowering,  and  the  same 
observation  applies  to  hyoscyamine. 

Uses — Henbane  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract  is  administered 
as  a  sedative,  anodyne  or  hypnotic.  The  impropriety  of  giving  it  in 
conjunction  with  free  potash  or  soda  which  render  it  perfectly  inert, 
lifis  been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Garrod.*  Hyoscyamine, 
like  atropine,  powerfully  dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Substitutes — Hyoscyamus  albus  L.,  a  more  slender  plant  than  if 
niger  L.,  with  stalked  leaves  and  bracts,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  medicinal  henbane. 
H,  insanus  Stocks,  a  plant  of  Beluchistan,  is  mentioned  in  the  PhanM- 
copmia  of  India  as  of  considerable  virulence,  and  sometimes  used  for 
smoking. 

FOLIA  TABACI. 

Herba  NicotiancB ;  Tobacco;  F.  Tabac;  G.  TabaJMdUer, 

Botanical  Origin — Nicotiana  Taba^cnvi  L — The  common  Tobacco 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  New  World,  though  not  now  known  in  a  wild 

J  From  the  experiments  of  Schoonbroodt .  the  above  substances  as  prepared  by  tlw 

.(1868),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  said  chemists. ~F.  A.  F.,  July  1871. 

active   principle  of  henbane   can   be   mow  *  Pkarm.  Jmim.  iii.  (i862)"447. 

easily  extracttd  from  the  fresh  than  from  *  Wiggers  and  Husemann,  Jahntkri^ 

the  dried  plant.                      '  1869.  56. 

^  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  •  Pharm.  Joum.  xvii.  (2858)  168 ;  ^^ 

(1859\  174. 
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bate.    Its  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  most  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
onntries. 

History — It  is  stated  by  Von  Martins  ^  that  the  practice  of  smoking 
Dbacco  has  been  widely  diffused  from  time  immemorial  among  the  natives 
f  South  America,  as  well  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the 
lississippi  as  far  north  as  the  plant  can  be  cultivated. 

The  Spaniards  became  acquainted  with  tobacco  when  they  landed  in 
Huba  in  1492,  and  on  their  return  introduced  it  into  Europe  for  the  sake 
f  its  medicinal  properties.  The  custom  of  inhaling  the  smoke  of  the 
lerb  was  learnt  from  the  Indians,  and  by  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
lad  become  generally  known  throughout  Spain  and  Portugal,  whence  it 
ttssed  into  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  into  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  India,  not- 
riihstanding  that  it  was  opposed  by  the  severest  enactments  both  of 
Christian  and  Mahommedan  governments.  It  is  commonly  believed 
hat  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco  was  much  promoted  in  England,  as 
^ell  as  in  the  north  of  Europe  generally,  by  the  example  of  Sir  Walter 
ialeigh  and  his  companions. 

Tobacco  was  introduced  into  China,  probably  by  way  of  Japan  or 
Janila,  during  the  16th  or  17th  century,  but  its  use  was  prohibited  by 
he  emperors  both  of  the  Ming  and  Tsing  dynasties.  It  is  now  culti- 
ated  in  most  of  the  provinces,  and  is  universally  employed.' 

The  first  tolerably  exact  description  of  the  tobacco  plant  is  that  given 
y  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Vald^s,  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  in 
is  Historia  general  de  las  Indias,^  printed  at  Seville  in  1535.  In  this 
^ork,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  smoked  through  a  branched  tube  of  the 
tape  of  the  letter  Y>  which  the  natives  call  Tabaco. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  this  century  that  growing  tobacco 
^as  seen  in  Europe, — first  at  Lisbon,  whence  the  French  ambassador, 
ean  Nicot,  sent  seeds  to  France  in  1560  as  those  of  a  valuable  medicinal 
lant,  which  was  even  then  difTused  throughout  Portugal* 

Monardes  ^  writing  in  1571,  speaks  of  tobacco  as  brought  to  Spain  a  few 
ears  previously,  and  valued  for  its  beauty  and  for  its  medicinal  virtues. 
^  the  latter  he  gives  a  long  account,  noticing  also  the  methods  of  smoking 
ad  chewing  the  herb,  prevalent  among  the  Indians.  He  also  supplies  a 
nail  woodcut  representing  the  plant,  which  he  states  to  have  white 
JWers,  red  in  the  centre. 

Jacques  Gohory  ^  who  cultivated  the  plant  in  Paris  at  least  as  early 

1572,  describes  its  flowers  as  shaded  with  red,  and  enumerates  various 
edicinal  preparations  made  from  it. 

In  the  Maison  Rustique  of  Charles  Estienne,  edition  of  1588,  the 
thor  gives  a  "Discours  sur  la  Nicotians  ou  Petum  mascle*'  in  which  he 
iims  for  the  plant  the  first  place  among  medicinal  herbs,  on  account  of 
»  singular  and  almost  divine  virtues. 

Beitrdge  2ur  Ethnographic  und  Sprachen-  ■  Segunda  parte  del  lihro  de  las  coias  que 

fuU  Americas,  zumal  Brasiliens,  i.  (1867)  se  traen  de  nuestras  Indias  occidentales,  que 

K  sirven  al  uso  de  medicina.     Do  se  trata  del 

'  Mayers  in  Hong  K<mg  Notes  and  Qtieries,  ?abaco  .  .  .  ,  Sevilla,  1571.  3. 
^y  1867  ;    F.    P.  Smith,  ^fat.   Med.  and  •  Instruction  sur  Vherbe  Petum  ditte  en 

'-t.  Hist,  of  China,  1871.  219.  France  Vlurhe  de  la  Royne  oil  Midicie  .   .  . 

'  Ub.  V.  c.  2.  Paris,  1572. 
^  Nkot,  Thrisor  «*?  la  hvgiic  Fran^oyse, 
Hs,  1606.  429. 

1.  15»  ^ 
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The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  England,  except  on  a  very  small  scale 
in  a  physic  garden,  has  been  prohibited  by  law  ^  since  1660. 

.  .  Description — ^Amongst  the  various  species  of  Nicotiana  cultivated 
for  the  manufacturing  of  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff,  JV.  Tabaeum  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent,  and  is  almost  the  only  one  named  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias as  medicinal  Its  simple  stem,  bearing  at  the  summit  a  panicle 
of  tubular  pink  flowers,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  a  man,  has  oblong, 
lanceolate,  simple  leaves,  with  the  margin  entire.  The  lower  leaves, 
more  broadly  lanceolate  and  about  2  feet  long  by  6  inches  wide,  are 
shortly  stalked.  The  stem-leaves  are  semi-amplexicaul,  and  decurrent  at 
the  base.  Cultivation  sometimes  produces  cordate-ovate  forms  of  leaf,  or 
a  margin  more  or  less  uneven,  or  nearly  revolute. 

All  the  herbaceous  parts  of  the  plant  are  clothed  with  long  soft 
hairs,  made  up  of  broad,  ribbon-like,  striated  cells,  the  points  of  which 
exude  a  glutinous  liquid.  Small  sessile  glands  are  situated  here  and 
there  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  lateral  veins  proceed  from  the 
thick  midrib  in  straight  lines,  at  angles  of  40°  to  75^  gently  curving 
upwards  only  near  the  edge.  In  drying,  the  leaves  become  brittle 
and  as  thin  as  paper,  and  always  acquire  a  brown  colour.  Even  by  the 
most  careful  treatment  of  a  single  leaf,  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  the 
green  hue. 

The  smell  of  the  fresh  plant  is  narcotic ;  its  taste  bitter  and  nauseous. 
The  characteristic  odour  of  dried  tobacco  is  developed  during  the  process 
of  curing. 

Chemical  Composition — The  active  principle  of  tobacco,  first 
isolated  in  1828  by  Posselt  and  Reimann,  is  a  volatile  alkaloid  tenned 
Nicotine,  C^^H^*N^.  It  is  easily  extracted  fix)m  tobacco  by  means  of 
alcohol  or  water,  as  a  malate,  from  which  the  alkaloid  can  be  separated 
by  sliaking  it  with  caustic  lye  and  ether.  The  ether  is  then  expelled  by 
warming  the  liquid,  which  finally  has  to  be  mixed  with  slaked  lime  and 
distilled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  when  the  nicotine  begins  to  come  over 
at  about  200^  C. 

Nicotine  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*027  at  15°  C. ;  it  boils 
at  250°  C,  and  does  not  concrete  even  at  — 10°  C.  It  has  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction,  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  burning  taste.  It  quickly 
assumes  a  brown  colour  on  exposure  to  air  and  light ;  and  appears  even 
to  undergo  an  alteration  by  repeated  distillation  in  an  atmosphere 
deprived  of  oxygen.  Nicotine  dissolves  in  water,  but  separates  on 
addition  of  caustic  potash.  Most  salts  of  nicotine  crystallize  with 
difiSculty;  its  hydrochlorate  forms  with  chloride  of  zinc  a  compound 
obtainable  in  crystals  of  considerable  size.  Nicotine  is  the  highly 
poisonous  principle  of  tobacco ;  it  occurs  in  the  dried  leaves  to  lie 
extent  of  about  6  per  cent.,  but  is  subject  to  great  variation.  It  has  not 
been  met  with  in  tobacco-smoke  by  Vohl  and  Eulenberg  (1871),  though 
other  chemists  assert  its  occurrence.  The  vapours  were  found  by  die 
former,  to  contain  numerous  ba^ic  substances  of  the  picolinic  series,  and 
ceded  to  caustic  potash,  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  several 
volatile  fatty  acids,  phenol  and  creasote.    There  was  further  observed  in 

*  12  Car.  II.  c.  34  ;  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.—      tobacco,  sec  Tiedemann,  Geschiekte  da  Ti- 
For  farther  information  on  the  Y\\&lory  ol      bafcs^  FTOktikfart^  1854. 
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the  imperfect  combustion  of  tobacco,  thje  formation  of  laminae  fusible  at 
94"  C.  and  having  the  composition  C^^H^®. 

Tobacco  leaves,  whether  fresh  or  dried,  yield  when  distilled  with 
water,  a  turbid  distillate  in  which,  as  observed  by  Hermbstadt  in  1823, 
there  are  formed  after  some. days,  crystals  of  Nicotianin  or  Tobacco  Cam- 
pkoT.  According  to  J.  A.  Barral,  nicotianin  contains  712  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen (?).  By  submitting  4  kilogrammes  of  good  tobacco  of  the  previous  year 
to  distillation  with  much  water,  we  obtained  nicotianin,  floating  on  the 
smface  of  the  distillate,  in  the  form  of  minute  acicular  crystals,  which 
we  found  to  be  devoid  of  action  on  polarized  light.  The  ciystals  have 
no  peculiar  taste,  at  least  in  the  small  quantity  we  tried ;  they  have  a 
tobacco-like  smell,  perhaps  simply  due  to  the  water  adhering  to  them. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  separate  them  by  a  filter,  they  entirely 
disappeared,  being  probably  dissolved  by  an  accompanying  trace  of 
essential  oil.  The  clear  water  showed  an  alkaline  reaction  partly  due  to 
nicotine ;  this  was  proved  by  adding  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  which 
caused  a  well-marked  turijidity. 

Among  the  ordinary  constituents  of  leaves,  tobacco  contains  albumin, 
lesin  and  gum.  In  smoking,  these  substances  as  well  as  the  cellulose  of 
the  thick  midrib,  would  yield  products  not  agreeable  to  the  consumer. 
Ihe  manufacturer  therefore  discards  the  midrib,  and  endeavours  by 
further  preparation  to  ensure  at  least  the  partial  destruction  of  these 
Unwelcome  constituents,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  certain  products  of 
iermentation  (ferment-oils),  which  may  perhaps  contribute  to  the  aroma 
)f  tobacco,  especially  when  saccharine  substances,  liquorice,  or  alcohol, 
le  added  in  the  maceration  to  which  tobacco  is  subjected. 

Tobacco  leaves  are  remarkably  rich  in  inorganic  constituents,  the  pro- 
ortion  varying  from  16  to  27  per  cent.  According  to  Boussingault,  they 
Dntain  when  dry  about  1  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  from  3  to  5 
er  cent,  of  potash,  together  with  2\  to  4  J  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  partly  in 
16  form  of  nitrate,  so  that  to  enable  the  tobacco  plant  to  flourish,  it 
lust  have  a  rich  soil  or  continual  manuring. 

The  lime  amounting  to  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  of  the  entire 
aantity  of  ash,  is  in  the  leaf  combined  with  organic  acids,  especially  malic, 
erhaps  also  citric.  The  proportion  of  potash  varies  greatly,  but  may 
DQOunt  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  ash. 

Commerce — There  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
ear  1872.  45,549,700  lb.  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco,  rather  more  than 
alf  of  which  was  derived  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
)tal  value  of  the  commodity  thus  imported  was  £1,563,882 ;  arid  the 
aty  levied  upon  the  quantity  retained  for  home  consumption,  amounted 
>  £6,694,037. 

Uses  —  Tobacco  has  some  reputation  in  the  removal  of  alvine 
bstructions,  but  it  is  a  medicine  of  great  potency  and  is  very 
urely  used. 

Substitutes — Of  the  other  species  of  Nicotiana  cultivated  as  Tobacco, 
L  ru^ica  L.  is  probably  the  most  extensively  grown.  It  is  easily 
istinguished  by  its  greenish  yellow  flowers,  and  its  stalked  ovate 
laves.  In  spite  of  their  coarser  texture,  the  leaves  dry  more  easily  than 
lose  of  N.  Tabdcum,  and  with  some  care  may  even  b^  xcvdA*^  V^  \^\»2kS^ 
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their  green  colour.    N.  ruslica  furnishes  Easi  Indian  Tobacco,  also  the 
kinds  known  as  Latakia  and  Turkish  Tobacco. 

K  Fersica  LindL  yields  the  tobacco  of  Shiraz.  Jf.  quadrivalvii 
Pursh,  N,  miUtivalvis  Lindl.  and  N.  repanda  Willd  are  also  cultivated 
plants,  the  last  named,  a  plant  of  Havana^  being  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  much  valued  kind  of  cigar. 


SCROPHULARIACE^. 

FOLIA  DIGITALIS. 

Foxglove  Leaves ;  F.  FeuUles  de  Dtgiiaie ;  G.  Fingerhutblditer. 

Botanical  Origin — Digitalis  purpurea  L,  an  elegant  and  stately 
plant,  common  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  preferring 
siliceous  soils  and  generally  absent  from  limestone  districts.  It  is  found 
on  the  edges  of  woods  and  thickets,  on  bushy  ground  and  commons, 
becoming  a  mountain  plant  in  the  warm  parts  of  Europe.  It  occurs  in 
Central  and  Southern  Spain,  Northern  Italy,  France,  Grermany,  the  British 
Isles  and  Southern  Sweden,  and  in  Norway  as  far  as  62°  N.  lat. ;  it  is 
however  very  unequally  distributed,  and  is  altogether  wanting  in  the 
Swiss  Alps  and  the  Jura.^    As  a  garden  plant  it  is  well  known. 

History — We  are  acquainted  with  no  very  ancient  accounts  of  the 
use  of  foxglove  in  medicine.  Fuchs  *  and  Tragus  *  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  figured  the  plant ;  the  former  gave  it  the  name  Digitalis, 
remarking  that  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  there  was  none  for  the 
plant  in  either  Greek  or  Latin.  At  that  period  it  was  regarded  as  a 
violent  medicine.  It  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1650 
and  in  several  subsequent  editions.  The  investigation  of  its  therapeutic 
powers  (1776-9)  and  it«  introduction  into  modern  practice  are  chiefly 
due  to  Withering,  a  well-known  English  botanist  and  physician.* 

The  word  foxglove  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Foxa- 
glew,  i.e.  fox-mv^ic,  in  allusion  to  an  ancient  musical  instrument  consisting 
of  bells  liung  on  an  arched  support.^ 

Description — Foxglove  is  a  biennial  or  perennial,  the  leaves  of  which 
ought  to  be  taken  fix)m  the  plant  while  in  full  flower.  The  lower  leaves 
are  ovate  with  the  lamina  running  down  into  a  long  stalk ;  those  of  the 
stem  become  gradually  narrower,  passing  into  ovate-lanceolate  with  a 
short  broadly- winged  stalk,  or  are  sessile.  All  have  the  margin  crenate, 
crenate-dentate,  or  sub-serrate,  are  more  or  less  softly  pubescent  or  nearly 
glabrous  on  the  upper  side,  much  paler  and  densely  pubescent  on  the 
under,  which  is  marked  with  a  prominent  network  of  veins.  The  prin- 
cipal veins  diverge  at  a  very  acute  angle  from  the  midrib,  which  is  thick 
and  fleshy.  The  lower  leaves  are  often  a  foot  or  more  long,  by  5  to  6 
inches  broad  ;  those  of  the  stem  are  smaller. 

J  Dp.    R,  0.  Cnnningham  fonnd  (1868)  •  De  Stirpium  .   .    .  nomtndaiuris,  ete; 

Dtgitatii  purpurea  completely  naturalized  1S52 — **Campanula  sylve$tris  mu  JHgitoi*'-'* 
about  San  Carlos  iu  the  Island  of  Chiloe  in  *  Withering  (William),   AcetmiU  0/  <^ 

Southern  Chili.  Foxglove,  Birmingham,  1785.  8°. 

•  De  Hist,  SHrpxum,  1542.  892.  »  Prior.  Popular  Names  of  BriHA  H»^ 

•4.  ^  \W<i,  W. 
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When  magnified,  the  tip  of  each  crenatiire  or  serwrture  of  the  leaf,  is 
n  to  be  provided  with  a  small,  shining,  wart-Kke  gland.  The  hairs 
;he  lower  surface  are  simple,  and  composed  of  jointed  cells  which  flatten 
drying  ;  those  of  the  upper  surface  are  shorter. 
In  preparing  foxglove  for  medipinal  use,  it  is  the  custom  of  some 
ggists  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  petiole  and  the  thicker  part  of  the 
Irib,  retaining  only  the  thin  lamina,  which  is  dried  with  a  gentle  heat.^ 
I  fresh  leaf  has  when  bruised  an  impleasant  herbaceous  smell,  which 
drying  becomes  agreeable  and  tea-like.  The  dried  leaf  has  a  very 
er  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
\  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  the  active  principle 
Dxglove,  and  the  name  Digitodin  has  been  successively  bestowed  on 
ely  diflTerent  substances. 

Among  the  investigators  engaged  in  these  researches,  we  may  espe- 
ly  point  out  Walz  (1846-1858),  Kosmann  (1845-46,  1860),  Homolle 
ly  with  Qu^venne  (1845-61),  and  0.  A.  Nativelle  (1872). 
The  Digitalin  of  WcUz,  first  called  Digitasolin,  has  the  formula 
J**0^*.     It  is  amorphous,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in 
water,  and  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol.     By  dilute  acids  it  is  resolved 
sugar,  Digitaliretin  and  Paradigitahtin^  the  last  two  amorphous, 
rhe  Digitodin  of  Kosmann  is  described  as  being  in  crystalline  scales, 
ingly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol,  not  in  ether, 
rhe  Digitalin  of  Honiolle  {Digitaline  of  Homolle  and  Qu^enne)  which 
lat  adopted  in  the  British  Pharviacoposia,  as  well  as  in  the  French 
3x,  is  described  by  Gmelin  as  a  colourless  substance  in  "warty 
jes  or  fine  scales"  ("porous  mammillated  masses  or  small  scales" 
rit.  Pharm.) — inodorous,  extremely  bitter,  dissolving  easily  in  spirit 
iue,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  or  ether;  soluble  in  acids,  but  not 
ing  with  them   neutral  compounds.     Its  solution  in  hydrochloric 
at  first  pale  yellow,  rapidly  becomes  green.     This  substance  is  not 
regarded  by  chemists  as  of  perfectly  definite  composition. 
The  Digitalin  of   Nativelle — The  researches   on  digitalis   of  this 
list,  for  which  the  Orfila  prize  of  6000  francs  was  awarded  in 
I,  have  resulted   in    the    extraction    of   a  crystallized   digitalin, 
jssing  active  medicinal  properties.     It  may  be  obtained   by  the 
wing  process : — 

lie  leaves  previously  exhausted  by  water,  are  extracted  by  means 
cohol,  sp.  gr.  -930.  The  tincture  is  concentrated  until  its  weight  is 
1  to  that  of  the  leaves  used,  and  then  diluted  by  adding  thrice  its 
ht  of  water.  A  pitch-like  deposit  is  then  formed ;  digitaliin  and 
•  substances  remaining  in  solution.  The  deposit  dried  on  blotting 
r  is  boiled  with  double  its  weight  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  907 ;  on  cooling, 
als  are  slowly  deposited  during  some  days.  They  should  be  wash^ 
a  little  diluted  alcohol  (-958)  and  dried :  to  purify  them,  they  should 
rat  recrystallized  from  chloroform,  and  subsequently  from  boiling 
lol  sp.  gr.  -828,  some  charcoal  being  used  at  the  same  time.  Digi- 
is  thus  obtained  in  colourless  needle-sJiaped  crystals.     It  assumes  an 

lis  method  of  preparing  the  leaf  was      particular  directions  are  giyen  in  the  British 
k1  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of      Pharmacopoeia, 
but  it  had  long  been  in  use.     No 
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intense  emerald  green  colour  when  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acicS, 
and  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  On  the  animal  economy,  it  displays 
all  the  peculiar  effects  of  digitalis,  the  dose  of  a  milligramme  taken  by 
an  adult  person  once  or  twice  a  day  occasioning  somewhat  alarming 
symptoms,  but  smaller  doses  exhibiting  the  sedative  power  of  the  herb. 

Lastly,  we  may  mention  a  Digitalin  prepared  firom  the  seeds  of 
Digitalis  by  Prof.  Delffs  of  Heidelberg,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
specimen.  It  is  a  neutral,  colourless,  crystalline  substance,  readilj 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform ;  not  coloured  by  concentrated 
mineral  acids,  or  by  bromine.  Prof.  DelfiFs  finds  it  to  be  a  glucoside, 
having  the  composition  C^^H^O^. 

What  relation  these  substances  bearing  the  name  of  Digitalin  have 
to  one  another,  is  a  question  that  must  be  left  for  further  investigation. 
Another  body  occurring  in  foxglove  is  the  crystallizable  sugar  caDed 
Inosite,  which  was  detected  by  Marm^  in  the  leaves,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  dandelion  (p.  353). 

Uses — Foxglove  is  a  very  potent  drug,  having  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  frequency  and  force  of  the  heart's  action,  and  hence  is  given  in 
special  cases  as  a  sedative  ;  it  is  also  employed  as  a  diuretic. 

Adulteration — The  dried  leaves  of  some  other  plants  have  occa- 
sionally been  supplied  for  those  of  foxglove.  Such  are  the  leaves 
of  Verbascum,  which  are  easily  recognized  by  their  thick  coat  of  branched 
stellate  hairs  ;  of  IniUa  Conyzii  DC.  and  /.  HeUnium  L.,  which  have  the 
margin  almost  entire,  and  in  the  latter  plant,  the  veins  diverging  nearly 
at  a  right  angle  from  the  midrib ;  in  both  plants  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf  is  less  strongly  reticulated  than  in  foxglove.  But  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  mistake,  it  is  desirable  that  druggists  should  purchase  the 
fresh  Jlowering  plants  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other,  and 
strip  and  dry  the  leaves  for  themselves. 
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HERBA  ANDROGRAPHIDIS. 

Kariydt  or  Creyat. 

Botanical  Origin — Andrographis  ^  paniculata  Nees  ab  E.  {JvLdix^ 
Biirm.),  an  annual  herb,  1  to  2  feet  high,  common  throughout  India, 
growing  under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  found  likewise  in  Ceylon  and 
Java,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  In  some  districts 
of  India  it  is  cultivated. 

History — It  is  probable  that  in  ancient  Hindu  medicine,  this  pW 
was  administered  indiscriminately  with  chiretta,  which  with  several 
other  species  of  Ophelia,  is  known  in  India  by  nearly  the  same  vernacular 
names.  Ainslie  asserts  that  it  was  a  component  of  a  famous  bitter 
tincture  called  by  the  Portuguese  of  India  Droga  amara  ;  but  on  cop- 
suiting  the  authority  he  quotes  *  we  find  that  the  bitter  employed  ^ 
that  medicine  was  calumba.     Andrographis  is  known   in  Bengal  ^ 

1  Andrographis  from  iyi^p  and  y^a^U,  in  •  Paolino  da  San  Bartolomeo,  Foya^  ^ 

allusion  to  the  brush-like  anther  and  iila-      the  East  Indies  {111 ^IU9),  translated  froiA 
ment.  the  German,  Lond.  1800.  pp.  14.  409. 
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ite,  literally  TciTig  of  hitters,  a  title  of  which  it  has  been  thought  so 
rving,  that  it  has  been  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  FharmxJLcojpc&ia 
a, 

^cription — The  straight,  knotty,  branched  stems  are  obtusely 
igular,  about  \  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  base,  of  a  dark  green 
md  longitudinally  furrowed.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  petiolate, 
ite,  entire,  the  largest  J^  an  inch  or  more  wide  and  3  inches  long, 
pper  surface  is  dark  gi*een,  the  under  somewhat  lighter,  and  as 
der  a  lens  finely  granular.    The  leaves  are  very  thin,  brittle,  and 

stems,  entirely  glabrous. 

he  well-dried  specimen  before  us,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 

Bidie  of  Madras,  flowers  are  wanting  and  only  a  few  roots  are 

The  latter  are  tapering  and  simple,  emitting  numerous  thin 

greyish  externally,  woody  and  whitish  within.     The  plant  is 
as  and  has  a  persistent  pure  bitter  taste. 

imical  Composition — The  aqueous  infusion  of  the  herb  exhibits 
acid  reaction,  and  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  which  appears 
in  indifferent,  non-basic  principle,  for  the  usual  reagents  do  not 
I  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid.  Tannic  acid  on  the  other  hand 
s  an  abundant  precipitate,  a  compound  of  itself  with  the  bitter 
e.  The  infusion  is  but  little  altered  by  the  salts  of  iron ;  it 
i  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

5S — Employed  as  a  pure  bitter  tonic  like  quassia,  gentian,  or 
>  with  the  last  of  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded. 


SESAMEiE. 

OLEUM   SESAMI. 

Oily  Oingeli,  Oingili  or  Jinjili  Oil,  Til  or  Teel  Oil,  BenrU  Oil; 
F.  Huile  de  Sisame ;  G.  Sesamol, 

:anical  Origin — Sesamurn.  indimim  DC,  an  erect,  pubescent, 
herb,  2  to  4  feet  high,  indigenous  to  India,  but  propagated  by 
ion  throughout  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  In  Europe, 
m  is  only  grown  in  some  districts  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  on 
scale  in  Sicily  and  in  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo.  It  does 
ceed  well  even  in  the  South  of  France. 

itory — Sesam^  is  a  plant  which  we  find  on  the  authority  of  the 
ncient  documents  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Koman  literature,  has 
jed  by  mankind  for  the  sake  of  its  oily  seeds  from  the  earliest 

In  the  days  of  Pliny,  the  oil  was  an  export  from  Sind  to  Europe 

of  the  Eed  Sea,  precisely  as  the  seeds  are  at  the  present  day. 
ing  the  middle  ages  the   plant,  then  known  as  Siiseman  or 
I,  was  cultivated  in  Cyprus,  Egypt  and  Sicily.     In  later  times, 

oil  gave  way  to  that  of  olives,  yet  at  present  it  is  an  article 
if  not  so  renowned,  is  at  least  of  far  greater  consumption. 

word  Sesame  is  derived  from  Sirasim^  the  Arabic  naia^  oC  \3aa 
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plant.     The  Indian  languages  have  their  own  terms  for  it,  the  Hindu- 
stani Til,  from  the  Sanskrit  TilaJia,  being  one  of  the  best  known.^ 

Production — The  plant  comes  to  perfection  within  3  or  4  months; 
its  capsule  contains  numerous  flat  seeds,  which  are  about  ^  of  an  inch 
long  by  ^V  thick,  and  weigh  on  an  average  ^^  of  a  grain.     To  collect 
them,  the  plant  when  mature  is  cut  down,  and  stacked  in  heaps  for  a 
few  days,  after  which  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  day  but 
collected  again  into   heaps   at  night.     By  this  process  the  capsules 
gi'adually  ripen  and  burst,  and  the  seeds  fall  out.* 

The  plant  is  found  in  several  varieties  affording  respectively  white, 
yellowish,  reddish,  brown  or  black  seeds.  The  dark  seeds  may  be  deprived 
of  a  part  of  their  colouring  matter  by  washing,  which  is  sometimes  done 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  paler  oil* 

We  obtained  from  yellowish  seeds,  56  per  cent  of  oil ;  on  a  large 
scale,  the  yield  varies  with  the  variety  of  seed  employed  and  the  process 
of  pressing,  from  45  to  50  per  cent. 

Description — The  best  kinds  of  sesam^  oil  have  a  mild  agreeable 
taste,  a  light  yellowish  colour,  and  scarcely  any  odour ;  but  in  tbese 
respects  the  oil  is  liable  to  vary  with  the  circumstances  already  men- 
tioned. The  white  seeds  produced  in  Sind  are  i*eputed  to  yield  the 
finest  oil. 

We  prepared  *  some  oil  by  means  of  ether,  and  found  it  to  have  a. 
sp.  gr.  of  0*919  at  23°  C. ;  it  solidified  at  5*"  C,  becoming  rather  turbid 
at  some  degrees  above  this  temperature.  Yet  sesam^  oil  is  more  fluid 
at  ordinary  temperatures  than  ground-nut  oil,  and  is  less  prone  to 
change  by  the  influence  of  the  air.  It  is  in  fact  when  of  fine  quality, 
one  of  the  less  alterable  oils. 

Chemical  Composition — The  oU  is  a  mixture  of  olein,  stearin  and 
other  compounds  of  glycerin  with  acids  of  the  fatty  series.     We  pre- 
pared with  it  in  the  usual  way  a  lead  plaster,  and  treated  the  latter  witi 
ether  in  order  to  remove  the  oleate  of  lead.     The  solution  was  then, 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evaporated,  and  exposed  to  hypo- 
nitric  vapours.     By  this  process  we  obtained  72*6  per  cent,  of  ElaUic 
Acid,     The  specimen  of  sesam^  oil  prepared  by  ourselves,  consequently 
contained  760  per  cent,  of  olein,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  supposed  to te 
present  in  the  form  of  triolein.     In  commercial  oils,  the  amount  of 
olein  is  certainly  not  constant. 

As  to  the  solid  part  of  the  oil,  we  succeeded  in  removing  fatty  acids* 
freely  melting  aft-er  repeated  crystallizations,  at  67°  C,  which  may  consist 
of  stearic  acid  mixed  with  one  or  more  of  the  allied  homologous  acids* 
as  palmitic  and  myristic.     By  precipitating  with  acetate  of  magnesium* 

'  This  curious  process  is  described  in  tb« 
Heports  of  Juries,  Madras  ExhibUum,  185<^» 
p.  31. — That  the  colouring  matter  of  tb« 
seeds  is  actually  soluble  in  water  is  confirm*** 
by  Lupine  of  rondicherry  ad  we  hvn  letf*** 
from  his  manuscript  notes  presented  to  tb* 
Mus^e  des  Produits  des  Colonies  de  Frinc* 
at  Paris.  The  seeds  may  even  be  used  »* 
a  dye. 

*  The  experiments  narrated  in  this  ar!ici« 
were  performed  by  Dr.  F. 


»  We  know  not  the  origin  of  the  word 
(Hngeli,  which  Roxburgh  remarks  was  (as  it 
is  now)  in  common  use  among  £uroi)eans. 
No  such  name  occurs  in  the  copious  lists 
collected  by  Moodeeu  Sheriff  and  published 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Pharm,  of  India, 
The  word  BenrU  is,  we  believe,  of  West 
African  origin,  and  has  no  connexion  with 
Ben,  the  name  of  Moringa, 

*  For  further  particulars,  see  Buchanan, 
Journey  fro^n  Madras  through  Mysore,  <frc. 
i.  (1807)  95.  and  ii.  224. 
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proposed  by  Heintz,  we  finally  isolated  acida  melting  at  52-5  to 
J**  C,  62  to  63**  C,  aud  69*2°  C,  which  correspond  to  myristic,  palmitic 
id  stearic  acids. 

The  small  proportion  of  solid  matter  which  separates  from  the  oil  on 
Dgelation,  cannot  be  removed  by  pressure,  for  even  at  many  degrees 
low  the  freezing  point,  it  remains  as  a  soft  magma.  In  this  respect, 
sam^  oil  dififers  from  that  of  olive. 

Sesam^  oil  contains  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  a  substance, 
rhaps  resinoid,  which  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  It  may  be  obtained 
solution  by  i-epeatedly  shaking  5  volumes  of  the  oil  with  one  of 
icial  acetic  acid.  If  a  cold  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  sulphuric 
i  nitric  acids  is  added  in  like  volume,  the  acetic  solution  acquires  a 
jenish  yellow  hue.  The  same  experiment  being  made  with  spirit  of 
le  substituted  for  acetic  acid,  the  mixture  assumes  a  blue  colour, 
ickly  changing  to  greenish  yellow.  The  oil  itself  being  gently  shaken 
h.  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  takes  a  fine  green  hue,  as  shown  in 
>2  by  Behrens,  who  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  that  no  other  oil 
libits  this  reaction.  It  takes  place  even  with  the  bleached  and  per- 
tly colourless  oil.  Sesame  oil  added  to  other  oils,  if  to  a  larger 
ent  than  10  per  cent.,  may  be  recognized  by  this  test.  The  reaction 
^ht  to  be  observed  with  small  quantities,  say  1  gramme  of  the  oil  and 
Tamme  of  the  acid  mixture,  previously  cooled. 

Commerce — I'he  commercial  importance  of  Sesam^  may  be  at  once 
istrated  by  the  fact  that  France  imported  in  1870,  83  millions;  in 
?1,  67i  millions;  and  1872,  50  millions  of  kilogrammes  (984,693 
t.)  of  the  seed.^ 

The  quantity  shipped  from  British  India  in  the  year  1871-72  was 
5,854  cwt.,  of  which  France  took  no  less  than  495,414!  cwt.^  The 
ports  of  the  seed  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870,  were  to  the  value 

only  about  £13,000. 

Sesam^  is  extensively  produced  in  the  Chinese  island  of  Formosa, 
lich  in  1869,  exported  the  exceptionally  large  quantity  of  46,000 
culs*  (1  pecul  =  133  lb.)  Zanzibar  also  furnishes  considerable  quanti- 
is  of  sesam^,  whilst  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  staple  oil-seed 
Ground-nut  {Arachis  hypogcea  L.)  The]  chief  place  for  the  manufac- 
Pe  of  sesam^  oil  is  Marseilles. 

Uses — Good  sesam^  oil  might  be  employed  without  disadvantage 
all  the  purposes  for  which  olive  oil  is  used.*  As  its  congealing 
lit  is  some  degrees  below  that  of  olive  oil,  it  is  even  more  fitted  for 
1  climates.  Sesam^  seeds  are  largely  consumed  as  food  both  in  India 
I  Tropical  Africa.  The  foliage  of  the  plant  abounds  in  mucilage,  and 
the  United  States  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  poultice. 

Zheuments  Statistiques  riunis  par  VAd-  •  Reports  on  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in 

iatration  des  Douanes  sur  le  commerce  de  China  for  1870,  Shanghai,  1871.  81. 

^nu^  ann^  1872.  ^  For    x)hannaceatical    uses,    the    lai^ger 

Stalement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  proportion  of  oleiu  and  consequent  lesser 

Bfitish  India   with  Foreign  Countries^  tendency  to  solidify,  should  be  remembered. 
iUtta,  1872.  62. 
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FLORES  LAVANDULA. 

Lavender  Flowers;  F.  Fleurs  de  Lavande ;    G.  Lavendelblunun, 

Botanical  Origin — Lavandula  vera  DC,  a  shrubby  plant  growing 
in  the  wild  state  fi-om  1  to  2  feet  high,  but  attaining  3  feet  or  more 
under  cultivation.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  mountainous  r^ons  of  the 
countries  bordering  the  western  half  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  Thus 
it  occurs  in  Eastern  Spain,  Southern  France  (extending  northward  to 
Lyons  and  Dauphiny),  in  Upper  Italy,  Corsica,  Calabria  and  Northern 
Africa, — on  the  outside  of  the  olive  region.^  In  cultivation,  it  grows 
very  well  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  as 
far  north  as  Norway  and  Livonia. 

History — There  has  been  much  learned  investigation  in  order  to 
identify  lavender  in  the  writings  of  the  classical  authors,  but  the  result 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  no  allusion  has  been  found  which 
unquestionably  refers  either  to  L,  vera  or  to  L,  Spica.* 

The  earliest  mention  of  lavender  that  we  have  observed,  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  the  abbess  Hildegard,'  who  lived  near  Bingen  on  the  Ehine 
during  the  12th  century,  and  who  in  a  chapter  Be  Lavendtda  alludes  to 
the  strong  odour  and  many  virtues  of  the  plant  In  a  poem  of  the 
school  of  Salerno  entitled  Flos  Medicinoe  *  occur  the  following  lines  :— 


'*  Salvia,  castoreum,  larendula,  primula  veris. 
Nasturtium,  athauas  hsec  sanaut  paralytica  membra. 


»> 


Lavender  was  well  known  to  the  botanists  of  the  16th  century. 

Description — The  flowers  of  Common  Lavender  are  produced  in  a 
lax  terminal  spike,  supported  on  a  long  naked  stalk.  They  are  arranged 
in  6  to  10  whorls  (verticillasters),  the  lowest  being  generally  far  remote 
fi-om  those  above  it.  A  whorl  consists  of  two  cymes,  each  having  when 
fully  developed,  about  three  flowers,  below  which  is  a  rhomboidal 
acuminate  bract,  as  well  as  several  narrow  smaller  bracts  belonging  to 
the  particular  flowers. .  The  calyx  is  tubular,  contracted  towaids  the 
mouth,  marked  with  13  nerves  and  5-toothed,  the  posterior  tooth  mnch 
larger  than  the  others.  The  corolla  of  a  violet  colour  is  tubular,  two- 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  with  two,  the  lower  with  three  lobes.  Both  corolla 
and  calyx  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  stalks,  are  clothed  with  a  dense 
tomentum  of  stellate  hairs,  amongst  which  minute  shining  oil-glands 
can  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

The  flowers  emit  when  rubbed  a  delightful  fragrance,  and  have  a 
pleasant  aromatic  taste.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  oblong  linear,  or 
lanceolate,  revolute  at  the  margin  and  very  hoary  when  young. 

For  pharmaceutical  use  or  as  a  perfume,  lavender  flowers  are  stripped 
from  the  stalks  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat.      They  are  but  seldom 

1  On  Mont  Ventoux  near  Avignon,  the  Stoschaa  L.  is  however  distinctly  referred  to 

region  of  Lavandiilu  vera  is  comprised  ac-  both  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny, 

cording  to  Martins,  between  1600  and  4500  '  Opera  Omnia,  accurante  J.   P.  MigiWi 

feet  alx)ve  the  sea-level. — AnTu  des  Sc.  Nat.,  Paris,  1865.  1148. 

Bot.  X.  (1838)  146.  149.  *  S.  de  Renzi,  ColUciio  SalemUam,  Ka- 

'  F.  de  Oingins-Lassaraz,   Hist,  des  La-  poli,  i.  417-616, 
vandes,  Oenhve  et  Paris,  1826.— Ziai>atulula 
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le  shops,  being  grown  almost  entirely  for  the  salce  of  their 
3il. 

iction  of  Essential  Oil — Lavender  is  cultivated  in  the 
)f   Mitcham,  Carshalton  and  Beddington  and  a  few  adjoining 

all  in  Surrey,  to  the  extent  of  about  300  acres.  It  is  also 
Market  Deeping  in  Lincolnshire,  and  at  Hitchin  in  Hertford- 
rhich  latter  place  there  were  in  1871  about  50  acres  so  cropped. 
)lants  which  are  of  small  size,  and  grown  in  rows  in  dry 
Is,  flower  in  July  and  August.     The  flowers  are  usually  cut 

stalks  of  full  length,  tied  up  in  mats,  and  carried  to  the 
there  to  await  distillation.     This  is  performed  in  the  same  large 

are  used  for  peppermint.  The  flowers  are  commonly  distilled 
talks  as  gathered,  and  either  fresh,  or  in  a  more  or  less  dry  state. 
Itivators  distil  only  the  flowering  heads,  thereby  obtaining  a 
product.  Still  more  rarely,  the  flowers  are  stripped  from  the 
d  the  latter  rejected  in  toto.  According  to  the  careful  experi- 
Bell,^  the  oil  made  in  this  last  method  is  of  exceedingly  fine 
The  produce  he  obtained  in  1846,  was  26^  ounces  per  100  lb.  of 
itirely  freed  frdm  stalks ;  in  1847,  25^  ounces ;  and  in  1848,  20 
ihe  quantities  of  flowers  used  in  the  respective  years  were  417, 
)23  lb.  Oil  distilled  from  the  stalks  alone,  was  found  to  have  a 
'  rank  odour.  In  the  distillation  of  lavender,  it  is  said  that 
'hich  comes  over  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  operation  is  of 
flavour. 

ave  no  accurate  data  as  to  the  produce  of  oil  obtained  in  the 
way,  but  it  is  universally  stated  to  vary  extremely  with  the 
Warren  2  gives  it  as  10  to  12  ft.,  and  in  an  exceptional  case  as 
24  lb.  from  the  acre  of  ground  under  cultivation.  At  Hitchin,* 
would  appear  to  approximate  to  the  last-named  quantity.  The 
ats  performed  in  Bell's  laboratory  as  detailed  above,  show  that 
PS  deprived  of  stalks  afforded  on  an  average  exactly  1 J  per  cent, 
ial  oil. 

rf  Lavandula  vera  is  distilled  in  Piedmont,  and  in  the 
ous  parts  of  the  South  of  France,  as  in  the  villages  about 
intoux  near  Avignon,  and  in  those  'some  leagues  west  of 
ier  (St.  Guilhen-le-d^sert,  Montamaud  and  St.  Jean  de  Fos), — 
ses  from  the  wild  plant.  This  foreign  oil  is  offered  in  com- 
several   qualities,   the  highest  of  which  commands  scarcely 

the  price  of  the  oil  produced  at  Mitcham.*  The  cheaper  sorts 
re  obtained  by  distilling  the  entire  plant, 

lical  Composition — The  only  constituent  of  lavender  flowers 
attracted  the  attention  of  chemists,  is  the  essential  oil  {Oleum 
'ce).  It  is  a  pale  yellow,  mobile  liquid,  varying  in  sp.  gr.  from 
94  (Zeller),  having  a  very  agreeable  odour  of  the  flowera  and  a 
omatic  taste.  The  oil  distilled  at  Mitcham  (1871)  we  find  to 
5  plane  of  polarization  42°  to  the  left,  in  a  column  of  50mm. 
f  lavender  is  a  mixture  in  variable  proportions  of  a  hydro- 

Joum.  viii.  (1849)  276.  that  an  acre  of  land  yields  ** about  6  fFin- 

*  (1865)  257.  chaster  q^iaris**  of  oil. 

(1860)  278.     The  statement  is  *  The  Mitcham  oil  fetches  80«.  to  60s.  per 

lb.,  according  to  tlv«  «ft^«()Tv, 
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carbon,  C^^H^^  and  stearoptene,  the  first  of  which  boils  at  200°-210'  O. 
The  stearoptene  is  identical  according  to  Dumas,  with  common  camphor. 
In  some  samples  it  is  said  to  exist  to  the  extent  of  one-half    It  U 
sometimes  deposited  from  the  oil  in  cold  weather ;  we  have  not  however 
been  able  to  ascertain  this  fact. 

Commerce — Dried  lavender  flowers  are  the  object  of  some  trade 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  According  to  the  oflScial  Tableau  g^n&al  du 
Commerce  de  la  France,  Lavender  and  Orange  Flowers  (which  are  not 
separated)  were  exported  in  1870  to  the  extent  of  110,958  kilo. 
(244,741  lb.), — chiefly  to  the  Barbary  States,  Turkey  and  America. 
There  are  no  data  to  show  the  amount  of  oil  of  lavender  imported  into 
England 

Uses — Lavender  flowers  are  not  prescribed  in  modem  English 
medicine.  The  volatile  oil  has  the  stimulant  properties  common  to 
bodies  of  the  same  class  and  is  much  used  as  a  perfume. 

Other  Species  of  Lavender. 

1.  Lavandula  Spica  DC.  is  a  plant  having  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  L,  vera,  of  which  Linnseus  considered  it  a  variety,  though  its  dis- 
tinctness is  now  admitted.  It  occurs  over  much  of  the  area  of  L,  vera, 
but  does  not  extend  so  far  north,  nor  is  it  found  in  such  elevated  situa- 
tions, or  beyond  the  limit  of  the  olive.  It  is  in  fact  a  more  southern 
plant  and  more  susceptible  to  cold,  so  that  it  cannot  be  cultivated  in  the 
open  soil  in  Britain  except  in  sheltered  positions.  In  Languedoc  and 
Provence,  it  is  the  common  species  from  the  sea-level  up  to  about  2000 
feet,  where  it  is  met  by  the  more  hardy  Z.  vera} 

Lavandula  Spica  is  distilled  in  the  south  of  France,  the  flowering 
wild  plant  in  its  entire  state  being  used.  The  essential  oil  which  is 
termed  in  French  Essence  d^ Aspic,  is  known  to  English  druggists  as 
Oleum  Lavandulae  spica:,  Oleum  Spicce,  or  Oil  of  Spike.  It  resembles  true 
oil  of  lavender,  but  compared  with  that  distilled  in  England,  it  has  a 
much  less  delicate  fragrance.*  In  chemical  composition,  it  agrees  with 
oil  of  Lavandida  vera.  Oil  of  Spike  is  used  in  porcelain  painting  and  in 
veterinary  medicine. 

2.  Lavandula  Stoechas  L. — This  plant  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients  ;  Dioscorides  remarks  that  it  gives  a  name  to  the  Stcechades, 
the  modern  isles  of  Hiferes  near  Toulon,  where  the  plant  still  abounds. 
It  has  a  wider  range  than  the  two  species  of  Lavandula  already  described, 
for  it  is  found  in  the  Canaries  and  in  Portugal,  and  eastward  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  region  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  may  at  once  be 
known  from  the  other  lavenders  by  its  flower-spike  being  on  a  short 
stalk,  and  terminating  in  2  or  3  conspicuous  purple  bracts. 

The  flowers,  cMei  Flores  Stoschados  or  Stoechas  Arabica,^  were  formerly 
kept  in  the  shops,  and  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  down 

1  On  the  high  land  between  Nice  and  plants  {L.  vera  and  Z.  Spica)  grown  side  by 

Turbia,  I  have  observed  the   two  species  side  in  an  English  garden,  are  hardly  dis- 

growing  together,   and   that  L.   vera  is  in  tinguishable  in  fragrance, 
flower  Vko  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  L,  *  The  incorrectness  of  the  term  Arabia 

iSpica, — D.  H.  is  noticed  by  Pomet.     How  it  ctm«  t«  ^ 

'  Yet  we  find  that  flowers  ol  tYie  two  ».\^"^V\^d  vj*  know  not. 
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3.     We  are  not  aware  that  they  are,  or  ever  were,  distilled  for 
d  oil,  though  they  are   stated  to   be  the  source  of   True   Oil 


HERBA  MENTHA  VIRIDIS. 

Spearmint, 

tanical  Origin — Mentha  viridis  L.  is  a  fragrant  perennial  plant, 
known  in  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America^  as  the  Common 
f  gardens,  and  only  found  apparently  wild  in  countries  where  it 
ig  been  cultivated.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  Britain  under  such 
jtances.^ 

Uha  viridis  is  regarded  by  Benthani  as  not  improbably  a  variety 
llvestris  L.,  perpetuated  through  its  ready  propagation  by  suckers, 
aker  remarks,  that  while  these  two  plants  are  sufficiently  distinct 
d  in  England,  yet  continental  forms  occur  which  bridge  over  their 
ices.' 

story — Mint  is  mentioned  in  all  early  mediaeval  lists  of  plants, 
s  certainly  cultivated  in  the  convent  gardens  of  the  9th  century. 
,  who  has  been  called  "  the  father  of  English  botany,"  states  in 
irball  that  the  garden  mint  of  his  time  was  also  called  **  Spere 
*  We  find  spearmint  also  described  by  Gerarde  who  terms  it 
Romana  vel  Sarracenica,  or  Common  Garden  Mint,  but  his  state- 
bat  the  leaves  are  white,  soft,  and  hairy  does  not  well  apply  to  the 
s  now  found  in  cultivation. 

scription — Spearmint  has  a  perennial  root-stock  which  throws 
ig  runners.  Its  stem  2  to  3  feet  high  is  erect,. when  luxuriant 
ed  below  with  short  erecto-patent  branches,  firm,  quadrangular, 
or  slightly  hairy  beneath  the  nodes,  often  brightly  tinged  with 
Leaves  sessile  or  the  lower  slightly  stalked,  lanceolate  or  ovate- 
ate,  rounded  or  even  cordate  at  the  base,  dark  green  and  glabrous 
paler  and  prominently  veined  with  green  or  purple  beneath,  rather 
'  glandular,  but  either  quite  naked  or  hairy  only  on  the  midrib 
incipal  veins,  the  point  narrowed  out  and  acute,  the  teeth  sharp 
ither  very  close  nor  deep,  the  lowest  leaves  measuring  about  1 
cross  by  3  or  4  inches  long.  Inflorescence  a  panicled  arrange- 
f  spikes,  of  which  the  main  one  is  3  or  4  inches  long  by  |  inch 
he  lowest  whorls  sometimes  ^  an  inch  from  each  other  and  the 
bracts  leafy.  Bracteoles  linear-subulate,  equalling  or  exceeding 
panded  flowers,  smooth  or  slightly  ciliated.  Pedicels  about  |  line 
urplish  glandular,  but  never  hairy.  Calyx  also  often  purplish, 
be  campanulato-cylindrical,  f  line  long,  the  teeth  lanceolate- 
be,  equalling  the  tube,  the  flower  part  of  which  is  naked,  but  the 
nd  often  the  upper  part  clothed  more  or  less  densely  with  erecto- 
hairs.  Corolla  reddish-purple,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
both  within  and  without     Nut  smooth. 

lira,  Elcm.  of  Mat.  Med.  ii.  (1850)  Spcare  Mint  that  it  is  "onely  found  planted 

l^or  do  we  know  if  L.  lanaia  Boiss.  in  gardeus  with  us." 

'ragrant  species  closely  allied  to  L,  '  Seeniann's  Joum.  of  Bot.  Aug.  1866.  p. 

\,  and  a  native  of  Spain,  is  distilled  239.  We  bonow  Mr.  Baker's  careful  descrip- 

tountry.  tion  of  M,  xiridis, 

tham,  Handbook  of  the  Bi  Uish  Flora,  *  Part  2.  (1568)  54. 

13.— ParkiirtMi   (1640)   remarks   of 
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The  plant  varies  slightly  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  elongation  of 
spike  and  hairiness  of  csJyx.  The  entire  plant  emits  a  most  fragranf 
odour  when  rubbed,  and  has  a  pungent  aromatic  taste. 

Production — Spearmint  is  grown  in  kitchen  gardens,  and  more 
largely  in  market  gardens.  A  few  acres  are  under  cultivation  with  it 
at  Mitcham,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  herb,  which  is  sold  mostly  in  a 
dried  state. 

The  cultivation  of  spearmint  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  of  peppermint,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  Mr.  H.  G.  HotKjhkiss  of  Lyons,  Wayne  County,  State  of  New 
York,  has  informed  us  that  his  manufacture  of  the  essential  oil  amounted 
in  1870  to  11621b.  The  plant  he  employs  appears  from  the  specimen 
with  which  he  has  favoured  us,  to  be  identical  with  the  spearmint  of 
English  gardens,  and  is  not  the  Curled  Mint  {Mentha  crispa)  of 
Germany. 

Chemical  Composition — Spearmint  yields  an  essential  oil  (Ofewii 
Menthce  viridis)  in  which  reside  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant 
Kane  ^  who  examined  it,  gives  its  sp.  gr.  as  0'914,  and  its  boiling  point 
as  160"*  C.  The  oil  yielded  him  a  considerable  amount  of  stearoptene. 
Gladstone^  found  spearmint  oil  to  contain  a  hydrocarbon  idmost 
identical  with  oil  of  turpentine  in  odour  and  other  physical  properties, 
mixed  with  an  oxidized  oil  to  which  is  due  the  peculiar  smell  of  the 
plant.  The  latter  oil  boils  at  225**  C. ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  0'951,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  isomeric  with  carvol,  C^^H^*0. 

Uses — Spearmint  is  used  in  the  form  of  essential  oil  and  distilled 
water,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  peppermint.  In  the  United 
States,  the  oil  is  also  employed  by  confectioners  and  the  manufacturers 
of  perfumed  soap. 

Substitutes — Oil  of  spearmint  is  now  rarely  distilled  in  England, 
its  high  cost  ^  causing  it  to  be  nearly  unsaleable.  The  cheaper  foreign 
oil  is  offered  in  price-currents  as  of  two  kinds,  namely  American  and 
Ocrman,  Of  the  first  we  have  already  spoken :  the  second  termed  in 
German  Krausemunzol,  is  the  produce  of  Mentha  aqvMica  L  var.  7  crixpa 
Bentham,  a  plant  cultivated  in  Northern  Germany. 


HERBA  MENTHA  PIPERITiE. 

Peppermint;  F.  MerUhe  j)Owrie ;  G.  Pfefferminze, 

Botanical  Origin — Mentha  piperita  Hudson  (non  Linn.),  an  erect, 
usually  glabrous  perennial,  much  resembling  the  Common  Spearmint  of 
the  gardens,  but  differing  from  it  in  having  the  leaves  all  stalked,  the 
flowers  larger,  the  upper  whorls  of  flowers  somewhat  crowded  together, 
and  the  lower  separate.  In  the  opinion  of  Bentham  it  is  possibly  a  mere 
variety  of  M.  hirstUa  L,  with  which  it  can  be  connected  by  numerous 
intermediate  forms. 

Peppermint  rapidly  propagates  itself  by  runners,  and  is  now  found 
in  wet  places  in  several  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent 

»  Philoaophicaf  Afagazifw,  xiii.  (]838)  444.  »  Price  from   1824  to  1839,  4a«.  to  W^ 

•  Joum,  of  Chemical  Society^  ii.  (1864)       per  lb. 
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ivated  on  the  large  scale  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
lerica. 

►ry — Mentha  piperita  was  first  observed  in  Hertfordshire  by 
and  communicated  to  Ray,  who  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Stirpium  Britannicarum,  1696,  noticed  it  under  the  name  of 
rids  brevioribus  et  Jiahitioribus,  foliis  Menthoe  fuscm,  sapore  fervido 
md  in  his  Historia  Plantarum^  as  "Mentha  paltistris  .  .  . 
tt'*^  Dale  who  found  the  plant  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
tes  '  that  it  is  esteemed  a  specific  in  renal  and  vesical  calculus; 
in  the  third  edition  of  his  Synopsis,  declares  it  superior  to  all 
ts  as  a  remedy  for  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  for  diarrhoea, 
nt  was  admitted  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1721,  under 
lation  of  Mentha  piperitis  sapore, 

iltivation  of  peppermint  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  dates  from  about 
which  period  only  a  few  acres  of  ground  were  there  devoted  to 
plants.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  above  100  acres  were 
dth  peppermint.  But  so  late  as  1805  there  were  no  stills  at 
and  the  herb  had  to  be  carried  to  London  for  the  extraction  of 
Of  late  years  the  cultivation  has  diminished  in  extent,  by  reason 
creased  value  of  land  and  the  competition  of  foreign  oil  of 
at. 

ermany,  peppermint  became  practically  known  in  the  latter 
he  last  century,  especially  through  the  recommendation  of 

ription — The  rootstock  of  peppermint  is  perennial,  throwing 
!rs.  The  stem  is  erect,  3  to  4  feet  high,  when  luxuriant  some- 
nched  below  with  erecto-patent  branches,  firm,  quadrangular, 
airy,  often  tinged  with  purple.  Leaves  all  stalked,  the  stalks  of 
^  to  I  of  an  inch  long,  naked  or  nearly  so,  the  leaf  lanceolate, 
or  rather  rounded  towards  the  base,  the  point  narrowed  out  and 

lowest  2  to  3  inches  long  by  about  f  of  an  inch  broad,  naked 
jreen  above,  paler  and  glandular  all  over,  but  only  slightly  hairy 
veins  beneath ;  the  teeth  sharp,  fine,  and  erecto-patent.  Inflo- 
n  a  loose  lanceolate  or  acutely  conical  spike,  2  to  3  inches  long  by 
an  inch  broad  at  the  base,  the  lowest  whorls  separate,  and  usually 
it  bracts  leaf-like.  Bracteoles  lanceolate  acuminate,  about 
the  expanded  flowers,  slightly  ciliated.  Pedicels  1  to  IJ  lines 
plish,  glandular  but  not  hairy.  Calyx  often  purplish,  the  tube 
Qe  long  and  the  teeth  ^  a  line,  the  tube  campanulate-cylindrical, 
not  hairy,  but  dotted  over  with  prominent  glands  ;  the  teeth 
I  subulate,  furnished  with  short  erecto-patent  hairs.  Corolla 
irple  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  naked  both  within  and 

Nut  smooth  ®  {rugose,  according  to  our  observation).  The  odour 
are  strongly  aromatic. 

iii.  (1704)  284.  *  Lysons,  Environs  of  London,  i.  (1800) 

(xamined  the  original  specimen  254. 

'ed  among  Ray's  plants  in  the  '  De    Menthd    PiperUide    Commmtatlo, 

leum  and  find  it  to  agree  per-  Erlansse,  1780. 

the  plant  now  in  cultivation. —  •  This  description  is  borrowed  from  IMr. 

Baker's  paper  on  the  English  Mints,  referred 

cologiai    Supplementum,    Lond.  to  at  p.  431,  note  3. 

^  1£ 
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lu  var.  2.  vulgaris  of  Sole,  M,  piperita  fi.  Smith,  the  plant  is  in<^>^ 
hairy,  with  the  spikes  broader  and  shorter,  or  even  bluntly  capitate. 

Chemical  Composition — The  constituent  for  the  sake  of  whici 
peppermint  is  cultivated,  is  the  essential  oil.  Oleum  Menthce  piperUm,  a 
colourless,  pale  yellow,  or  greenish  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  varying  from  0*84  to 
0  92.     it  has  a  strong  and  agreeable  odour,  with  a  powerful  aromatic 
taste,  followed  by  a  sensation  of  cold  when  air  is  drawn  into  the  mouth. 
We  find  that  the  Mitchani  oil  examined  by  polarized  light  in  a  column 
50  mm.  long,  deviates  14*2°  to  the  left. 

When  oil  of  peppermint  is  cooled  to  -  4**  C,  it  sometimes  deposits 
colourless  hexagonal  crystals  of  Peppermint  CamphoTy  C^^H^  +  H'O, 
called  also  Menthol.  This  camphor  (the  deposit  of  which  in  the  oil  we 
have  not  observed)  boils  at  210°  C.  and  possesses  the  odour  of  the  crude 
oil ;  it  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left.  The  proportion  of 
menthol  contained  in  oils  of  different  origin  is  very  variable.  Pure 
crystallized  menthol  is  sometimes  found  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
Chinese  Oil  of  Peppermint} 

The  liquid  part  of  the  oil  of  peppermint  has  not  yet  been  chemically 
investigated. 

Oil  of  peppermint  is  not  uniform  in  constitution,  nor  in  its  flavour 
and  chemical  behaviour.  Accurate  means  of  ascertsdning  its  value  and 
purity  are  wanting. 

It*  oO  to  70  drops  of  peppermint  oil  are  shaken  with  one  drop  of 
nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  about  1*2,  the  mixture  changes  from  faintly  yellowish 
to  brownish  and,  after  an  hour  or  two,  exhibits  a  bluish,  violet  or  greenish 
colour  ;  in  reflected  light,  it  appears  reddish  and  not  transparent  The 
colour  thus  produced  lasts  a  fortnight.  We  have  thus  examined  the 
various  samples  of  peppermint  oil  at  our  command,  and  may  state  that 
the  finest  among  them  assume  the  most  beautiful  coloration  and  fluor- 
escence, which  however  shows  very  appreciable  differences.  An  infe- 
rior oil  of  American  origin  was  not  coloured  ;  and  a  very  old  sample  of 
an  originally  excellent  English  oil  was  likewise  not  coloured  by  the  test. 
Menthol,  that  is  to  say  the  Chinese  oil  of  peppermint,  is  not  altered 
when  similarly  treated.^  The  nitric  acid  test  is  not  capable  of  revealim; 
adulterations  of  peppermint  oil,  for  the  coloration  takes  place  with. 
an  oil,  to  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  has  been 
added. 

Remarkable  colorations  of  a  different  hue  are  also  displayed  by 
the  various  kinds  of  oil  of  peppermint  if  other  chemical  agents  ar^ 
mixed  with  it.  Thus  green  or  brownish  tints  are  produced  by  means  (p^ 
anhydrotis  chloi*al;  the  oil  becomes  bluish  or  greenish  or  rose-coloured  i^ 
shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  sodium.  It  i^ 
worthy  of  note  that  oils  of  different  origin,  which  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  means  of  nitric  acid,  exhibit  totally  different  colorations  i^ 
mixed  with  either  of  the  liquids  just  named.  This  behaviour  may  be  o^ 
some  use  in  the  examination  of  commercial  sorts  of  peppermint  oil 

As  to  bisulphite  of  sodium,  it  yields  a  solid  compound  with  certain 
kinds  of  peppermint  oil,  which  we  have  not  yet  examined. 

*   It  is  dUtilled  at  Canton  from  a  plant  of  SCO  lb.  ;  it  was  valaed  at  aboat  SOf.  p^ 

whi'».h  appeara  to  be  Mentha  arvensis  L.  var.  lb. — See  alflo  Fliickiger  in  Pharm,  J(MKi^ 

Javanica   {M,  Javanica  Bl.)     The   oil  was  Oct.  14.  1871.  321. 
exported  from  Canton  in  1872,  to  the  exteul  "  P/iur>ii.  Joum.  Feb.  25,  1871.  682. 
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Production  and  Commerce — In  several  parts  of  Europe  as  well 
ftft  in  the  United  States,  peppermint  is  cultivated  on  the  large  scale  as  a 
medicinal  plant. 

In  England  the  culture  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitchara 
in  Surrey,  near  Wisbeach  in  Cambridgeshire,  Market  Deeping  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Hitchin  in  Hertfordshire. 

At  Mitcham  in  1850,  there  were  about  500  acres  under  cultivation ; 
in  1864  only  about  219  acres.^  At  Market  Deeping  there  were  in  1871 
about  150  acres  cropped  with  peppermint.  The  usual  produce  in  oil  may 
be  reckoned  at  8  to  12  ib.  per  acre.  The  fields  of  peppermint  at  Mitcham 
are  level,  with  a  rich,  friable  soil,  well  manured  and  naturally  retentive 
of  moisture.  The  ground  is  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  in  other  respects 
is  carefully  tilled.  The  cmp  is  cut  in  August,  and  the  herb  is  usually 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  ground  before  it  is  consigned  to  the  stills.  These 
are  of  large  size,  holding  1000  to  2000  gallons,  and  heated  by  coal ;  each 
still  is  furnished  with  a  condensing  worm  of  the  usual  character,  which 
passes  out  into  a  small  iroji  cage  secured  by  a  padlock,  in  which  stands 
the  oil  separator.  The  distillation  is  conducted  at  tlie  lowest  possible 
temperature.  The  water  that  comes  over  with  the  oil  is  not  distilled  with 
anodier  lot  of  herb,  but  is  for  the  most  part  allowed  to  run  away,  a  very 
little  only  being  reserved  as  a  perquisite  of  the  workmen.  The  produce 
is  veiy  variable,  and  no  facilities  exist  for  estimating  it  with  accuracy.* 
It  is  however  stated  that  a  ton  of  dried  peppermint  yields  from  2^  to  SJ^ 
pounds  of  oil,  which  equals  O'll  to  0*15  per  cent.  But  we  have  been 
assured  by  a  grower  at  Mitcham  that  the  yield  is  as  much  as  6  pounds 
from  a  ton,  or  0*26  per  cent. 

At  Mitcham  and  its  neighbourhood,  two  varieties  of  peppermint  are 

^  present  recognized,  the  one  being  known  as  White  Mint,  the  other  as 

•fiwcfc  Mint,  but  the  differences  between  the  two  are  very  slight.     The 

Black  Mint  has  purple  stems  ;  the  White  Mint,  green  stems,  and  as  we 

l^ftve  observed,  leaves  rather  more  coarsely  serrated  than  those  of  the 

Black.    The  Black  Mint  is  more  prolific  in  essential  oil  than  the  White, 

i^d  hence  taore  generally  cultivated ;  but  the  oil  of  the  latter  is  superior 

^^  delicacy  of  odour  and  commands  a  higher  price.     White  Mint  is 

®*id  to  be  principally  grown  for  drying  in  bundles,  or  as  it  is  termed 

"inching." 

Peppermint  is  grown  on  a  vastly  larger  scale  in  America,  the  localities 
]jheie  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  being  Southern  Michigan,  Western 
l^^'W  York,  and  Ohio.  In  Michigan  where  the  plant  was  introduced  in 
*^36,  there  were  in  1858  about  2100  acres  devoted  to  its  growth,  all  with 
•^  exception  of  about  100  acres  being  in  the  county  of  St.  Joseph. 
^e  average  produce  of  this  district  was  estimated  in  1858,  at  15,000  lb; 
*^^t  the  yield  fluctuates  enormously,  and  in  the  exceptionally  fine 
?^^aon  of  1855,  it  was  reckoned  at  30,000  ft.  We  must  suppose  that  it 
^  now  much  larger,  for  we  have  beeii  informed  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Hotchkiss, 
^f  Lyons,  Wayne  County,  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  well- 
^^own  distillers,  in  a  letter  under  date  Oct.  10,  1871,  that  the  quantity 

^  Pharm.  Joum,  x.  (1851)  297.  840  ;  also  These  they  let  to  smaller  cultivators,  who 

y  trren  in  Pharm.  Joum,  vi.  (1865)  267.  pay  so  much  for  distilling  a  charge,  i«.  what- 

^0  these  papers  and  to  personal  inquiries  we  ever  the  still  can  he  made  to  contain,  without 

%i«  indebted  for  most  of  tlie  particulars  re-  reference  to  weight.     Hence  the  dried  herb 

Uting  to  peppermint  culture  at  Mitcham.    .  is  preferred  to  the  freah^  aa  s^  \ax%«c  q^'«:oXS2^ 

'  Gnly  the   larger  growen  have  stills.  can  be  dUtiWed  aX  one  ^xev%. 
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sent  out  by  him  in  the  previous  year,  reached  the  enormous  amoimt  oi 
57,365  ft).     From  the  statistics  quoted  by  Steams^  it  would  appear 
that  the  produce  of  oil  per  acre  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  Englaod, 
but  from  various  causes,  information   on   this   head   cannot  be  veiy 
reliable. 

Peppermint  is  cultivated  at  Sens  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne  in 
France*  and  in  Saxony,  and  very  recently  it  has  been  tried  in  the 
Neilgherry  Hills  in  Southern  India. 

Peppermint  oil  varies  greatly  in  commercial  value,  that  of  Mitcham 
commanding  twice  or  three  times  as  high  a  price  as  the  finest  AmericaiL 
Even  the  oil  of  Mitcham  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  quality,  certain 
plots  of  ground  affording  a  product  of  superior  fragrance.  A  damp 
situation  or  badly  drained  ground,  is  well  known  to  be  unfavourable  both 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  oil. 

The  presence  of  weeds  among  the  peppermint  is  an  important  cause 
of  deterioration  to  the  oil,  and  at  Mitcham  some  growers  give  a  grafcuity 
to  their  labourers  to  induce  them  to  be  careful  in  throwing  out  other 
plants  when  cutting  the  herb  for  distillation.  One  grower  of  peppermint 
known  to  us  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  cultivation,  owing  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  Mentha  arvensis  L.  which  could  not  be  sepaiated, 
and  which  when  distilled  with  the  peppermint  ruined  the  flavour  of  the 
latter.  In  America  great  detriment  is  occasioned  by  the  growth  of 
Erigeron  Canadense  L.  Newly  cleared  ground  planted  with  peppermint, 
is  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  another  plant  of  the  order  CompmU^, 
Erechtites  hieracifolia  Eat,  which  is  also  highly  injurious  to  the  quality 
of  the  oiL^ 

Uses — A  watery  or  spirituous  solution  of  oil  of  peppermint  is  a 
grateful  stimulant,  and  is  a  frequent  adjimct  to  other  medicinea  Oil  of 
peppermint  is  extensively  consumed  for  flavouring  sweetmeats  and 
cordials. 


HERBA  PULEGII. 

Pennyroyal  * ;  F.  Menthe  pouliot,  Pouliot  indgaire  ;   G.  Polei, 

Botanical  Origin — Mentha  Pulegmm  L.,  a  small  perennial  aromatic 
plant,  common  throughout  the  south  of  Europe  and  extending  north* 
ward  to  Sweden,  Denmai'k,  England  and  Ireland,  eastward  to  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia,  and  southward  to  Abyssinia,  Algeria,  Madeira  and 
Teneriffe.  It  has  been  introduced  into  North*  and  South  America. 
For  medicinal  use  it  is  cultivated  on  a  small  scale. 

History — Pennyroyal  was  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients.  Both 
Dioscorides  and  Pliny  describe  its  numerous  virtues.  In  Northern 
Europe  it  was  also  much  esteemed,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequent 
reference  to  it  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  works  on  medicine. 


*  To  whose  paper  On  the  Peppermint  Plan- 
tcUions  of  Michdgan  in  the  Pixieedings  of  the 
Americ  Pharm.  As90cn.  for  1858,  we  owe 
the  few  particalars  for  which  we  can  here 
afford  space. 

*  Joum.  de  Phartn.  viii.  (1868)  180.— 
Abstract  from  Rozef  La  Menthe  poivrie^  aa 
culture  en  France^  ses  produits,  /alsiJiccUions 

de  r essence  et  moyens  de  let  rccoivnaUre,  Vam 
1868,  48  pages. 


*  Maisch,  American  Joum.  of  Fkan^ 
March  1870.  120. 

*  Pennyroyal,  in  old  herbals  Pulielro}!^ 
is  derived  from  Puleium  regiutn^  w  oW 
Latin  name  {riven  from  tht;  supposed  efficacy 
of  the  plant  in  destroying  fleas  (Prior). 

*  The  native  Pennyroyal  is  however  a  dif- 
ferent plant,  namely  Hedeoma  puUfi^ 
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Gerarde  considered  the  plant  to  be  "  so  exceedingly  well  known  to 
11  our  English  nation "  that  it  needed  no  description.  In  his  time 
Jtrca  1590),  it  used  to  be  collected  on  the  commons  round  London, 
hence  it  was  brought  in  plenty  to  the  London  markets.  At  the 
resent  day  pennyroyal  has  fallen  into  neglect,  and  is  not  named  in  the 
ritish  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867. 

Description — The  plant  has  a  low,  decumbent,  branching  stern, 
hich  in  flowering  rises  to  a  height  of  about  6  inches.  Its  leaves, 
arcely  an  inch  in  length  and  often  much  less,  are  petiolate,  ovate, 
unt,  crenate  at  the  margin,  dotted  with  oil-glands  above  and  below. 
!ie  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  dense,  globose  whorls,  extending 
r  a  considerable  distance  up  the  stem.  The  whole  plant  is  more  or  less 
iiy.  It  has  a  strong  fragrant  odour,  less  agreeable  to  most  persons 
Em  that  of  peppermint  or  spearmint.  Its  taste,  well  perceived  in  the 
stilled  water,  is  highly  aromatic. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  of 
nnyroyal  is  the  essential  oil,  known  in  pharmacy  as  Oleum  Pulegii,  to 
lich  is  due  the  odour  of  the  plant.  It  has  been  examined  by  Eane,^ 
cording  to  whom  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*927.  Its  boiling  was  found  to 
ctuate  between  183°  and  188**  C.  The  formula  assigned  to  it  by  this 
emist  is  C^oH^^O. 

Production — Pennyroyal  is  cultivated  at  Mitcham  and  is  mostly 
d  dried ;  occasionally  the  herb  is  distilled  for  essential  oil.  The  oU 
md  in  commerce  is  however  chiefly  French  or  German,  and  far  less 
itly  than  that  produced  in  England. 

Uses — The  distilled  water  of  pennyroyal  is  carminative  and 
tispasmodic,  and  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  peppermint  water. 


HERBA  THYMI  VULGARIS. 

Garden  Thyme ;  F.  Thym  vulgaire  ;  G.  ThymiarikraiU, 

Botanical  Origin — Thymus  vvlgaris  L.,  a  small,  erect,  woody  shrub 
aching  8  to  10  inches  in  height,  gregarious  on  sterile  uncultivated 
ound  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Southern  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the 
ountainous  parts  of  Greece.  On  Mont  Ventoux  near  Avignon,  it 
aches  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  3700  ft  (Martins).  It  is  corn- 
only  cultivated  in  English  kitchen  gardens  as  a  sweet  herb.^ 

History — Garden  thyme  was  commonly  cultivated  in  England  in 
.6  16th  centur)',  and  was  well  figured  and  described  by  Gerarde.  It  is 
^en  said  to  have  been  formerly  grown  on  a  large  scale  for  medicinal 
je  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal  and  Sandwich  in  Kent*  Thymol  or 
le  Camphor  of  Thyme  was  described  by  Neumann,  apothecary  to  the 
ourt  at  Berlin  in  1725.* 

Description — The  plant  produces  thin,  woody,  branching  stems, 
taring  sessile,  linear-lanceolate,  or  ovate-lanceolate  leaves.    Tliese  are 

*  Phil.  Mag,  xiii.  (1838)  442.  «  Booth  in  Treasury  of  BoUiny,  ii.  (18G0) 

•  In  many  of  the  references  to  thyme,       1149. 

^iW  Thrpne  [Thymu^i  SerpnUum  L.)  is  to  *  Phil,  Trans,  No.  889. 

I  undentood,  ana  not  the  present  species. 
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about  \  of  an  inch  long,  revolute  at  the  margin,  more  or  less  hoaijr  ^ 
especially  on  the  under  side,  and  dotted  with  shining  oil-glands.  Th^ 
small  purple  flowers  are  borne  on  round  terminal  heads,  with  sometim&^ 
a  few  lower  whorls.  The  entire  plant  has  a  greyish  tint  by  reason  of  ^ 
short  white  pubescence.  It  is  extremely  fragrant  when  rubbed,  and  haa 
a  pungent  aromatic  taste.^ 

Production  of  Essential  Oil — Though  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
culinary  use,  common  thyme  is  not  grown   in   England   on  a  lai;^ 
scale.     Its  essential  oil  {Oleum  Thymt),  ior  which  alone  it  is  of  interest 
to  the  druggist,  is  distilled  in  the  south  of  France.     In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nlmes,  where  we  have  observed  the  process,  the  entire  plant  is 
used,  and  the  distillation  is  carried  on  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  namely 
in  May  and  June  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  and  again  late  in  the 
autumn.    The  oil  has  a  deep,  reddish-brown  colour,  but  becomes  coloor- 
less  though  rather  less  fragrant  by  re-distillation.    The  two  sorts  of  oil, 
termed  respectively  Huile  rouge  de  Thym  and  HuUe  blanche  de  Thym,  are 
found  in  commerce. 

Oil  of  thyme  is  frequently  termed  in  English  shops  Oil  of  Origanum, 
which  it  in  no  respect  resembles,  and  which  was  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  found  in  commerce.* 

Chemical  Composition — The  only  constituent  of  the  herb  that 
has  attracted  any  attention  is  the  above-named  essential  oil  This 
liquid  by  fractional  distillation,  is  resolved  into  two  portions ;  the  fiwt, 
more  volatile  and  boiling  between  178"*  and  180°  C,  is  a  mixture  of  two 
hydrocarbons,  Cymene  C'^H^*,  and  Thymem  C^^H^*. . 

The  second  named  Thymol^  C^^H^^O,  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance, 
having  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  not  quite  like  that  of  the  crude  oil,  and 
a  sharp  burning  tasta  It  is  optically  inert ;  it  boils  at  230**  C. ;  dissolves 
in  about  330  parts  of  water,  and  very  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  glacial 
acetic  acid.  It  also  dissolves  in  and  combines  with  aqueous  alkaline 
solutions.  Thymol  is  homologous  with  phenol  or  phenyl-alcohol  (carbolic 
acid),  and  isomeric  with  cuminic  alcohol,  carvol  and  carvacrol.* 

Uses — Oil  of  thyme  is  an  efficient  external  stimulant,  and  is  some- 
times employed  as  a  liniment.  Its  chief  consumption  is  in  veterinary 
medicine.  Thymol  has  been  proposed  as  a  disinfectant  in  the  place  of 
carbolic  acid,  in  cases  in  which  the  odour  of  the  latter  is  objectionable. 
The  herb  is  not  used  in  modern  English  medicine,  but  is  often  employed 
on  the  Continent, 


HERBA  ROSMARINI. 

Herba  Anthos ;  Rosemary  ;  F.  Romarin;  G.  Rosmurin, 

Botanical  Origin — Rosmarinus  officinalis  L.,  an  evergreen  shrub, 
attaining  a  height  of  3  to  4  feet  or  more,  abundant  on  diy  rocky  hills  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  from  the  Spanish  peninsula  to  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.     It  generally  prefers  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  but 

^  This  description  is  from  wild  specimens:  see  Pharm.  Joitni.  x.  (1851)  824. 

as  seen  in  English  gardens,  the  plant  is  more  '  For  further  information  cousoltGmeliB* 

luxuriant,  greener  imd  far  less  tomcntobf^.  Clu^mMry,  xiv.  (1860)  183.  811.  409  ;  alsowr 

*  For  a  noiQ  on  Tnu  Oil  of  Ori\/onu»»i,  articla  on  Ajoioati^  at  page  270. 
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even  in  the  Sahara,  where  it  is  collected  and  conveyed  by  cara- 
Central  Africa.^ 

Jtory — Rosemary  2  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  ascribes  to  it 
ms  virtues.  It  was  also  familiar  to  the  Arab  physicians  of  Spain, 
ivhom,  Ibn  Baytar  (13th  cent.),  states  it  to  be  an  object  of  trade 
the  vendors  of  aromatics.*  In  the  middle  ages,  rosemary  wa<* 
iss  much  esteemed,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it 
3  of  the  plants  which  Charlemagne  ordered  to  be  grown  on  the 
il  farms,  John  Philip  de  Lignamine,*  a  writer  of  the  15th 
',  describes  it  as  the  usual  condiment  of  salted  meats.  It  was 
y  in  cultivation  in  Britain  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  as 
ecommended  for  use  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  herbal  of  the  11th 
}  The  assential  oil  was  distilled  by  Kaymundus  Lullius  •  about 
10. 

icription — Rosemary  has  sessile,  linear,  entire,  opposite  leaves 
n  inch  in  length,  revolute  at  the  margin ;  they  are  of  coriaceous 
,  green  and  glabrous  above,  densely  tomentose  and  white  beneath, 
led  under  a  lens,  the  tomentum  both  of  the  leaves  and  young 
is  seen  to  consist  of  white  stellate  hairs  ;  in  that  of  the  shoots 
s  less  dense,  minute  oil-glands  are  discernible.  These  glands  are 
kinds,  large  and  small,  and  probably  do  not  yield  one  and  the 
L  The  flowers  have  a  campanulate  2-lipped  calyx,  and  a  pale 
d  white  corolla,  the  upper  lip  of  which  is  emarginate  and  erect, 
er  3-lobed  with  the  central  lobe  concave  and  pendulous.  The 
>lant  has  a  very  agreeable  smell  and  a  strong  aromatic  taste.  It 
in  the  early  spring. 

iduction  of  Essential  Oil — Rosemary  is  cultivated  on  a  very 
icale  in  English  herb-gardens,  and  though  a  little  oil  has  been 
lally  distilled  from  it,  English  oil  of  rosemary  is  an  article  prac- 
anknown  in  commerce.  That  with  which  the  market  is  supplied, 
aced  in  the  south  of  France  and  on  the  contiguous  coast  of  Italy, 
tnt  which  is  plentifully  found  wild,  is  gathered  in  summer  (not 
n  flower)  and  distilled,  the  operator  being  sometimes  an  itinerant 
jt  who  carries  his  copper  alembic  from  place  to  place,  erecting  it 
berbs  are  plentiful,  and  where  a  stream  of  water  enables  him  to 
jondenser  of  primitive  cotistruction. 

of  rosemary  is  also  produced  on  a  somewhat  large  scale  in  the 
)f  Lesina,  south  of  Spalato  in  Dalraatia,  whence  it  is  exported  by 
Trieste,  even  to  France  and  Italy,  to  the  extent  of  300  to  350 
s  annually.^ 

le  of  the  French  manufacturers  of  essences  offer  oil  of  rosemary 
perior  price  as  drawn /rom  the  fiowers^  by  which  we  presume  is 
the  flowering  tops,  for  the  separation  of  the  actual  flowers  would 
>racticable  on  a  large  scale.  The  great  bulk  of  the  oil  found  in 
rce  is  however  that  distilled  from  the  entire  plant. 

»yrier,  Les  Towiregs  du  Nord,  1 864.  '  herbarium  ApuJeii — Leechdoms  Ac*  of 

Early  England,  i.  (1864)  185. 

I  ros  and  rrvarinus, — literally  marine  *  Manget,  Btbliotfieca  ch&miea  cun'osa,  Ge- 

irious  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  nevie,  i.  (1702)  829. 

ion  conveyed  by  the  name.  ''  Unger,  Der  jRosnutrin  und  stine  Venrev- 

beimer'M  translation,  i.  73.  dung    in    Dalmaiien — Sifzungsberichte    der 

crva/orium  Snuifotis,  cop.  81.  Wiener  Ahademie,  Ivi.  (1867)  586. 
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Chemical  Composition — The  peculiar  odour  of  rosemary  depeafj^ 
on  the  essential  oil,  which  is  the  only  constituent  of  the  plant  that  has 
aflforded  matter  for  chemical  research.    This  oil  is  a  yellowish  liquid  of 
variable  sp.  gr.  (0908,  Gladstone),  which  boils  at  166-5^— 168**  C.  (Kane) 
and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.     Gladstone  (1864) 
found  it  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  a  hydrocarbon,  resembling  that  from 
Myrtu$  communis,  C^^H^.     Lallemand  by  fractional  distillation,  resolved 
oil  of  rosemary  into  two  liquids, — the  one  a  mobile  hydrocarbon  boiling 
at  IBS'"  C.  and  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left;  the  other 
boiling  between  200°  and  210*^  C,  deposits  when  exposed  to  a  low  tem- 
perature,  a  large  quantity  of  camphor,  resembling  in  all  respects  commoii 
camphor  except  that  it  has  rather  less  dextro-rotatory  power.^    Oil  of 
rosemary,  acted  upon  by  bichromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid, 
gives  rise  to  Limettic  Acid,  C"H®0^  a  colourless  crystalline  substance. 

Uses — ^The  flowering  tops  and  dried  leaves  are  kept  by  the  herbalists, 
but  are  not  used  in  regular  medicine.  The  volatile  oil  is  employed  as 
an  external  stimulant  in  liniments,  and  also  as  a  perfume.  Kc^marv  is 
popularly  supposed  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair. 
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SEMEN  ISPAGHUL^. 

IspaghiU  Seeds,  Spogel  Seeds, 

Botanical  Origin — Plantago  deeumiens  Forsk.  (P.  Ispaghula  Roib.),* 
a  plant  of  variable  aspect,  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  height,  erect  or  de- 
cumbent, with  linear  lanceolate  leaves  which  may  be  nearly  glabrous, 
or  covered  with  shaggy  hairs.  The  flower-spikes  diflTer  according  to  the 
luxuriance  of  the  plant,  being  in  some  specimens  cylindrical  and  \\  inches 
long,  in  others  reduced  to  a  globular  head.  The  plant  has  a  wide  rangB, 
occurring  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Beluchistan,  Afghanistan, 
and  North-western  India.  Stewart  *  says  it  is  common  in  the  Peshawar 
valley  and  Trans-Indus  generally  up  to  2000  feet ;  also  on  the  plains 
and  lower  hills  of  the  Punjab,  but  that  he  has  never  seen  it  cultivated  in 
the  latter  region.  It  is  said  to  be  cultivated  at  Multsm  and  Lahore,  also 
in  Bengal  and  Mysore. 

History — The  seeds  wliich  are  found  in  all  the  bazaars  of  India  and 
are  held  in  great  esteem,  are  generally  designated  by  the  Persian  word 
Ispagkibl ;  but  they  also  bear  the  Arabic  name  Bazre-qatund,  under  which 
we  find  them  mentioned  by  the  Persian  physician  Alhervi  *  in  the  10th 
centurv,  and  about  the  same  period  or  a  little  later,  by  Avicenna.* 
Several  other  Oriental  writers  are  quoted  by  Ibn  Baytar  •  as  referring  to 
a  drug  of  the  same  name,  which  may  possibly  have  included  the  s^^ 

1  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xiv.  (1860)  897.  *  Funjab  Plants,  Lahore  1869.  174-^ 

'   After   the    examiuation    of   namerous  MS.  note  attached  to  specimens  in  HflH). 

specimens,  we  adopt  the  coiu*se  taken  by  Kew. 

l>r.  Aitchison  {Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  the  *  Liber  Fundanventoniin  Pharmaeoloji^ 

Punjab  and  Sindh,  Lond-   1869)  of  uniting  ed.  Seligmann,  Vindobonse,  1880.  40. 

P.  Ispaghula  to  P.  decumbens.     The  union  *  Lib.  ii.  tract.  2.  c.  541.  (Valgriai  editioOi 

of  species  in  this  group  may  probably  be  1664.  i.  367.) 

cartiod  aiill  further.  «  §«w\iv^\mAt'a  wansl.  i.  (1840)  182. 
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>f  other  species,  as  Plantago  Psj/llium  L,  and  P.  Cynops  L.,  having  similar 
jToperties,  and  known  to  have  been  used  from  an  early  period. 

The  Indian  IspaghUl  attracted  the  notice  of  Europeans  towards  the 
dose  of  the  last  century/  and  has  been  often  prescribed  as  a  demulcent 
in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  It  was  admitted  to  the  PharmacopoBta  of 
Mia  of  1868. 

Description — ^The  seeds,  like  those  of  other  species  of  Plantago,  are 
)f  boat-shaped  form,  the  albumen  being  deeply  furrowed  on  one  side  and 
raolted  on  the  other.  They  are  a  little  over  ^  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
learly  half  as  broad,  and  so  light  that  100  weigh  scarcely  three  grains. 
Fheir  colour  is  a  light  pinkish  grey  with  an  elongated  brown  spot  on  the 
united  back,  due  to  the  embryo,  which  at  this  point  is  in  close  contact 
'ith  the  translucent  testa.  From  this  brown  spot,  the  thick  radicle 
uns  to  the  top  of  the  seed.  The  hollow  side  of  the  seed  is  also  brown 
Ud  partially  covered  with  a  thin  white  membrane. 

The  seeds  are  highly  mucila^nous  in  the  mouth,  but  have  neither 
^te  nor  odour.  Those  of  the  allied  P.  Psyllium  have  nearly  the  same 
>nn,  but  are  shining  and  of  a  dark  brown  hue. 

Microscopic  Structure — This  can  be  best  investigated  by  inmiersing 
be  seed  in  benzol,  as  in  this  medium  the  mucilage  is  insoluble.  When 
lus  examined,  the  whole  surface  is  seen  to  consist  of  polyhedral  cells, 
sparated  by  a  very  thin  bi*own  layer  from  the  albumen,  which  on  the 
ick  of  the  seed  is  only  70  mkm.  thick.  The  'albumen  is  made  up  of 
dck-walled  cells,  loaded  with  granules  of  matter  which  acquires  an 
*ange  hue  on  addition  of  iodine.  The  two  cotyledons  ailhere  in-  a  direc- 
on  perpendicular  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow ;  their  tissue  is  composed 
^  thin-walled  smaller  cells,  containing  also  albuminous  granules  and 
rops  of  fatty  oil. 

M  the  seed  is  immersed  in  water,  the  cells  composing  the  epidermis 
istantly  swell  and  elongate,  and  soon  burst,  leaving  only  fragments  of 
leir  walls.  When  examined  under  glycerin,  the  change  is  more  gradual, 
ad  the  outer  walls  of  the  cells  yieldLig  the  mucilage  display  a  series  of 
lin  layers,  which  slowly  swell  and  disappear  by  the  action  of  water, 
he  mucilage  is  consequently  not  contained  within  the  cells,  but  is 
)rmed  of  the  secondary  deposits  on  their  walls,  as  in  linseed  and 
uince  pips. 

Chemical  Composition — Mucilage  is  so  abundantly  yielded  by 
iiese  seeds,  that  one  part  of  them  with  20  parts  of  water,  forms  a  thick 
isteless  jelly.  On  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  water  and  filtering, 
ut  little  mucilage  passes,  the  greater  part  of  it  adhering  to  the  seeds. 
*he  mucilage  separated  by  straining  with  pressure,  does  not  redden 
itmus,  is  not  affected  by  iodine,  nor  precipitated  by  borax,  alcohol  or 
3Tric  chlorida  The  fat  oil  and  albuminous  matter  of  the  seed,  have  not 
een  examined. 

Uses — ^A  decoction  of  the  seeds  (1  p.  to  70  p.  of  water)  is  employed 
1  India  as  a  cooling,  demulcent  drink.  The  seeds  powdered  and  mixed 
dth  sugar,  or  made  gelatinous  with  water,  are  sometimes  given  in 
hronic  diarrhoea. 

'  Fleming,  Catal,  of  Indian  Med.  Plants  and  Di-uffs^  Calcutta,  1810.  31. 
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RADIX  RHEI. 

Bhubarb ;    F.   Rhubarbe ;   G.  Rhaharber. 

Botanical  Origin — Rheum  ojffkinale  Baillon,  a  perennial  plant  re- 
sembling the  Common  Garden  Rhubarb,  but  of  larger  size.  It  differs 
from  the  latter  in  several  particulars :  the  leaves  spring  from  a  distinct 
crown  rising  some  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  they  have 
a  sub-cylindrical  petiole,  which  as  well  as  tte  veins  of  the  under  side 
of  the  lamina  is  covered  with  a  pubescence  of  short  erect  hairs.  The 
lamina,  the  outline  of  which  is  orbicular,  cordate  at  the  base,  is  shortly 
5-  to  7-lobed,  with  the  lobes  coarsely  and  irregularly  dentate  ;  it  attains 
4  to  4J  feet  in  length  and  rather  more  in  breadth. 

The  plant  was  discovered  in  South-eastern  Tibet,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  often  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  medicinal  root ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  grow  in  various  parts  of  Western  and  North-western  China, 
whence  the  supplies  of  rhubarb  are  derived.  It  was  obtained  by  the 
French  missionaries  about  the  year  1867  for  Dabry,  French  Consul 
at  Hankow,  who  transmitted  specimens  to  Soubeiran  of  Paris.  From  one 
of  these  which  flowered  at  Montmorency  in  1871,  a  botanical  descrip- 
tion was  drawn  up  Baillon.* 

Whether  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  derived  exclusively  from  this 
plant  is  not  known.  But  that  the  latter  is  a  true  source  of  the 
ding  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  at  least  no  important  dis- 
crepancy between  it  and  the  accounts  and  figures,  scanty  and  imperfect 
though  they  are,  given  by  Chinese  authors  and  the  old  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries; and  still  more  by  the  agreement  in  structure  which  exists 
between  its  root  and  the  Asiatic  rhubarb  of  commerce.* 

History — The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
properties  of  rhubarb  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era, 
for  the  drug  is  treated  of  in  the  herbal  called  Pen-king,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Emperor  Shen-nung,  the  father  of  Chinese  agriculture  and 
medicine,  who  reigned  about  2700  b.c.* 

As  regards  VVestern  Asia  and  Europe,  we  find  a  root  called  pa 
or  prjovy  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  as  brought  from  beyond  the  Bos- 
phorus.  The  same  drug  is  alluded  to  in  the  fourth  century  by  Ammianus 
Alarcellinus,*  who  states  that  it  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Rha  (Ac 
modem  Volga),  on  whose  banks  it  grows.  Pliny  describes  a  root  termed 
Rhaco7na,  which  when  pounded,  yielded  a  colour  like  that  of  wine  tat 
inclining  to  saifron,  and  was  brought  from  beyond  Pontus. 

The  drug  thus  described,  is  usually  regarded  as  rhubarb,  or  at  least 
as  the  root  of  some  species  of  Rheum,  but  whether  produced  in  the 
regions  of  the  Euxine  (Pontus),  or  merely  received  thence  from  remoter 
countries,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  solved. 

^  AcUinsonia^  X.  2i6 ;  As8ociati<m  Fran^ise  by  one  of  us  at  Clapham  Commoii  netr 

pour  ravancefnerU  de  la  Science,  Comptes  Loiuiuii. 

Rendus  de  la   I'*  Session,  1872.   614-529.  '  BretuchncideT,  Ohh^isc  Batam'cal  fFffrlf, 

pi.  X.  Foochow,  1870.  2* 

*  We  have  particularly  examined  the  very  *  ScriptorM  Jlistofia  Jiomantc  latini  w- 

jMi^e  root  of  B  phut  of  R.  officinalt  cultivated  Urf$^  ii  (1743)  511  (Amm.  Muc  xxiL  c.  8) 
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irever  certain  that  the  name  Radix  pontica  or  Bha  ponticum, 
ribonius  Largus^  and  Celsus/^  was  applied  in  allusion  to 
whence  the  drug  was  received.  Lassen  has  shown  that 
vans  from  Shensi  in  Northern  China  arrived  at  Bokhara  as 
year  114  B.c.  Goods  thus  transported  might  reach  Europe 
3ty  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  by  conveyance  down  the  Indus  to  the 
t  of  Barbarike.     Vincent  suggests^  that  the  rha  imported 

route  would  naturally  be  termed  rha-ponticum,  while  that 
the  second  might  be  called  rha-barbanwu 
not  prepared  to  accept  this  plausible  hypothesis.     It  receives 

fix)m  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea 
4),  whose  list  of  the  exports  of  Barbarike*  does  not  include 
lor  is  rhubarb  named  among  the  articles  on  which  duty 
It  the  Roman  custom-house  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  176-180).* 
ns  Rheum  barbarum  vel  barbaricum  or  Reu  barbarum  occur 
tings  of  Alexander  Trallianus^  about  the  middle  of  the  6th 
d  in  those  of  Benedictus  Crispus/  archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
Seville,  who  both  flourished  in  the  7th  century.  Among  the 
iters  on  medicine,  the  younger  Mesne,  in  the  early  part  of 
entury,  mentions  the  rhubarb  of  China  as  superior  to  the 

Turkish.^  Constantinus  Africanus  ^^  about  the  same  period, 
ndian  and  Pontic  Rheum,  the  former  of  which  he  declares  to 
le. 

b  in  the  12th  century  was  probably  imported  from  India,  as  we . 
rom  the  tarift*  of  duties  levied  at  the  port  of  Aeon  in  Syria,  in 
naent "  it  is  enumerated  along  with  many  Indian  drugs.  Asimilar 
1271,  relating  to  Barcelona,  mentions  Ruibarbo}^  In  a  statute 
of  Pisa  called  the  Breve  Fundacariorum,  dating  1305,  rhubarb 
is  classified  with  commodities  of  the  Levant  and  India.^ 
it  and  almost  the  only  European  who  has  visited  the  rhubarb- 
»untries  of  China,  is  the  famous  Venetian   traveller,  Marco 
I  speaking  of  the  province  of  Taiigut  says — " .  .  et  par  toutes 
nes  de  ces  provinces  se  treuve  le  reobarbe  en  grant  habondance. 
5hatent  les  marchans  et  le  portent  par  le  monde.** 
ch  of  the  history  of  rhubarb  would  be  incomplete  without 
ence  to   the  various  routes  by  which  the  drug  has  been 
0  Europe  from  the  western  provinces  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 


sitianc  Medicam^erUorunif  c.  167. 
ind,  lib  V.  c.  23. 

Commercr.  and  Navigation  of 
ii.  (1807)  389. 
cit,  ii.  890. 

cU.  ii.  686. 

c  3  (Hnller*8  edition.) 
Ulrologifc  Cursus^  Ixxxix.  374. 
9.  cil.^  Ixxxii.  628.     The  expla- 

by  Isidore  is  this: — "Rguoar- 
leuponticum  :  illnd  qnod  trans 
solo  barbarico ;  istnd  quod  circa 
i^itur,  Doniinaturo  est  Reu  au- 
itur.  Benbarharum  ergo,  quasi 
a  RmpontuMm  quasi  radi;^ 
ut   Isidore   was   fond  of   such 


'  Jtavedsceni,  Raved  barbarum,  and  Raved 
Turchicum  are  the  terms  used  in  the  Latin 
translation  we  have  consulted. 

^^  De  omnibus  medico  eognUu  neeeaaarOa, 
BasU.  1589.  854. 

^\  Assises  de  Jerusalem  contained  in  the 
Reeueil  des  Historiens  des  Croisades,  Lois,  ii. 
(1848)  176. 

^'  Capmany,  Memorias  de  , , ,  Barcelona, 
i.  (1779)  44. 

^*  Bonaini,  StahUt  inedUi  della  eittd  di 
Pisa  dal  xii  al  xio  seeolo,  iii.  (Pirenze,  1857) 
106.  115. 

^*  Pauthier,  Le  Livre  de  Marfo  Polo  .  .  . 
rMigi  en  franfais  sous  sa  dietee  en  1298  par 
Rustieien  de  Pise,  i.  (1865)  165.  ii.  490.— 
Tlie  ancient  kingdom  of  Tanjgut  is  partially 
included  in  the  modern  province  oC  kauauk* 
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and  which  have  given  rise  to  the  familiar  designations  of  jBm«w», 
Turkey  and  China  Rhubarb, 

The  first  route  is  that  over  the  barren  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by 
Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Turkestan,  and  the  Caspian  to  Russia ;  the  second  by 
the  Indus  or  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Alexandria,  or  by 
Persia  to  Syria  and  Asia  ftCnor ;  and  the  third  by  way  of  Canton,  the 
only  port  of  the  Chinese  Empire  which  previous  to  the  year  1842,  held 
direct  communication  with  Europe. 

In  1653,  China  first  peimitted  Russia  to  trade  on  her  actual  frontiers. 
The  traflBc  in  Chinese  goods  was  thereupon  diverted  from  the  line  of  the 
•  Caspian  and  Black  Sea  further  north,  taking  its  way  from  Tangut  across 
the  steppes  of  the  high  Gobi,  and  through  Siberia  by  Tobolsk  to 
Moscow.  Thus  it  is  mentioned  in  1719,  that  Urga  on  the  north  edge  of 
the  Gobi  desert,  was  the  principal  dep6t  for  rhubarb.  From  the  earliest 
times,  Bucharian  merchants  appear  to  have  been  agents  in  this  traffic, 
the  producers  of  the  drug  never  concerning  themselves  about  its  export 

Consequent  on  the  rectification  of  firontier  in  1728,  a  line  of  custom- 
houses was  established  by  treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  whereby  the 
commerce,  previously  unrestricted,  was  limited  to  the  government 
caravans  which  passed  the  frontier  only  at  Kiachta  and  at  Zuruchaitn, 
south  of  Nerchinsk.  The  latter  place  always  remained  unimportant, 
while  Kiachta  and  the  opposite  Chinese  town  of  Maimatchin  became  the 
staple  depots  of  rhubarb. 

The  root  was  subjected  to  special  control  as  early  as  1687— 1697  by 
the  Russian  Government,  who  finally  monopolized  the  tirade  about  1704 
Caravans  fitted  out  by  the  Crown,  alone  brought  the  drug  to  Moscow, 
until  1762,  when  the  caravan-trade  was  for  a  while  thrown  opea  It 
was  not  until  this  period  that  the  export  of  rhubarb  became  consider- 
able, although  the  stringent  regulations  established  in  1736,  were  still 
maintained.  The  surveillance  of  rhubarb  was  exercised  at  Kiachta  in  a 
special  court  or  office  called  the  Brake^  under  instructions  from  the 
Russian  Minister  of  War,  by  an  apothecary  appointed  for  six  years,  the 
object  being  to  remove  from  the  rhubarb  brought  for  inspection,  all 
inferior  or  spurious  pieces,  and  to  improve  the  selected  drug  by  trimming, 
paring  and  boring.  It  was  then  carefully  dried,  and  packed  in  chests, 
which  were  sown  up  in  linen  and  rendered  impervious  to  wet,  by  being 
jutched  and  then  covered  with  hide.  The  drug  was  dispatched,  but  only 
in  quantities  of  1000  puds  (40,000  lb.),  once  a  year  by  way  of  Lake 
Baikal  and  Irkutsk  to  Moscow,  whence  it  was  transmitted  to  St 
Petersburg,  to  be  there  delivered  to  the  Crown  apothecaries  and  in  part 
to  be  sold  to  druggists. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  accounts  chiefly  to  Calau,*  an  apothecary 
appointed  to  supervise  the  examination  of  rhubarb,  and  who  resided  a 
long  time  at  Kiachta.  An  exact  account  of  the  remarkable  policy  of 
the  Kussian  Government  in  relation  to  that  drug,  was  also  given  by  Von 
Schroders  ^  in  1864. 

So  long  as  China  kept  all  her  ports  closed  to  foreign  commerce, 
except  Canton  in  the  extreme  south,  a  large  supply  of  fine  rhubarb 

*  From  the  Gorman  word  Brackc^  the  name  *  Ganger's  Rep.  filr  Phamu  und  Chmit^ 

applied  to  persons  ayipointed  for  the  ezami-  1842.  462  457;  Phnrm.  Joum.  ii.  (1848)658. 

nation  of  merchandize  brought  to  the  porta  '   Canstatt's    Jahresbericht    for    186i  »• 

of  the  Baltic.  ^5-42, 
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loimd  its  way  to  Europe  by  way  of  llussia.  But  the  unpleasant 
Accompaniments  of  the  Eussian  supervision,  which  was  exercised  with 
unsparing  severity/  and  the  extreme  tediousness  of  the  land-transport, 
made  the  Chinese  very  ready  to  accept  an  easier  outlet  for  their  goods. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  opening  of  a  number  of  ports  in  the 
north  of  China,  exerted  a  very  depressing  influence  on  the  trade  of 
Kiachta,  which  was  augmented  by  the  rebellion  that  raged  in  the  interior 
rf  China  for  some  years  from  1852. 

On  these  accounts,  Bussia  in  1855  removed  certain  restrictions  on 
he  trade,  though  without  abandoning  the  Rhubarb  OflBce.  She  withdrew 
n  1860,  the  custom-houses  to  Irkutsk,  and  declared  Kiachta  a  free  port, 
vhile  by  the  treaty  with  China  of  November  1860,  she  insisted  on  that 
ountry  abandoning  all  restrictions  on  trade. 

But  the  over-land  rhubarb  trade  had  already  been  destroyed :  the 
Chinese  tempted  by  the  increased  demand  occasioned  by  the  new  trading- 
>ort8,  became  less  careful  in  the  collection  and  curing  of  the  root,  while 
he  Russians  insisted  with  the  greatest  strictness  on  the  drug  being  of  the 
ccostomed  quality.  Hence  it  happened  that  from  1860,  hardly  any 
hubarb  was  delivered  at  Kiachta,  either  for  the  government  use  or  to 
Private  traders ;  and  in  1863,  the  Rhubarb  Office  was  abolished. 

Thus,  the  so-called  jRussian  or  Muscovitic  or  Crown  Rhubarb, 
imiliarly  known  in  England  as  Turkey  Rhubarb,  a  drug  which  for  its 
niformly  good  quality  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  has  become 
thing  of  the  past,  which  can  only  now  be  found  in  museum  collections. 
b  began  to  appear  in  English  commerce  at  the  commencement  of  the 
i8t  century.  Alston,^  who  lectured  on  botany  and  materia  medica  at 
Idinburgh  in  1720,  speaks  of  rhubarb  as  brought  from  Turkey  and  the 
last  Indies, — '*  and  of  late,  likewise  from  Muscovy." 

It  has  been  shown  (p.  443)  that  rhubarb  was  shipped  from  Syria  in  the 
2th  century.  Vasco  da  Gama  '  mentions  it  in  1497,  among  the  exports 
f  Alexandria.  In  fact,  the  drug  was  carried  from  the  far  east  to  Persia, 
rhence  it  was  brought  by  caravans  to  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Alexandria,  and 
ven  to  Smyrna.  From  these  Levant  ports  it  reached  Europe,  and  was 
istributed  as  Turkey  Rhubarb;  while  that  which  was  shipped  direct 
rem  China,  or  by  way  of  India,  became  known  as  China^  Canton,  or 
?ast  India  Rhubarb,  The  latter  was  already  the  more  common  sort  in 
Sngland  as  early  as  1640.* 

As  the  rhubarb  of  the  Levant  disappeared  from  trade,  that  of  Russia 
ook  not  only  its  place  but  likewise  its  name,  until  the  term  **  Turkey 
^viarb  "  came  to  be  the  accepted  designation  of  the  drug  impoi-ted 
rom  Russia.  This  strange  confusion  of  terms  was  not  however  preva- 
ent  on  the  Continent,  but  was  chiefly  limited  to  British  trade. 

The  risk  and  expense  of  the  enormous  land-transport  over  almost 
he  whole  breadth  of  Asia,  caused  rhubarb  in  ancient  times  to  be  one 
)f  the  very  costly  drugs.  Thus  at  Alexandria  in  1497,  it  was  valued  at 
welve  times  the  price  of  benzoin.  In  France  in  1542,^  it  was  wortli 
en  times  as  much  as  cinnamon,  or  more  than  four  times  the  price  of 

^  Thus  in  1860,  the  Russians  compeUed      nar  A.  Herculano  e  o  Bar&o  de  Castella  de 
he  Chinese  to  burn  6000  lb.  of  rhuoarb,       Paiva,  ed.  2.  Lisboa,  1861.  115. 
»n  the  pretext  that  it  was  too  small/  *  Parkinson,  Theatrum  Botanicum,  1640. 

*  Lectures  on  the  MaL  Med.  i.  (1770)  502.        155. 

'  Boteiro  da  magem  de  Vctsco  da  Gama,  '  Leber,  Appriciaiion  de  la  fortune  privie 

au  mayen  4ge,  ^d.  *L,  1^41 ,  ^V^. 
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saffron.  At  Ulm  in  1596/  it  was  more  costly  than  opiunu  A  German 
price-list  of  1614,*  shows  Radix  Bha  Barhari  to  be  six  times  as  dear  as 
fine  myrrh,  and  more  than  twice  the  price  of  opium.  An  official  English 
list*  giving  the  price  of  drugs  in  1657,  quotes  opium  as  6«.  perlb, 
scammony  J  2&,  and  rhubarb  I65. 

Production  and  Commerce — The  .districts  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
which  produce  rhubarb,  extend  over  a  vast  area.  They  are  compnised 
in  the  four  northern  provinces  of  China  Proper,  known  as  Chihli,  Shansi, 
Shensi,^  and  Honan ;  the  immense  north-western  province  of  Eansuh, 
formerly  partly  included  in  Shensi,  but  now  extending  across  the  deaeit 
of  Gobi  and  to  the  frontiers  of  Tibet ;  the  province  of  Tsing-hai  in- 
habited by  Mongols,  which  includes  the  great  salt  lake  of  Koko-nor  and 
the  districts  of  Tangut,  Sifan,  and  Turfan;  and  lastly  the  mountains  of 
the  western  province  of  Szechuen.  The  plant  is  found  on  the  pas- 
turages of  the  high  plateaux,  growing  particularly  well  on  spots  that 
have  been  enriched  by  encampments. 

What  little  we  further  know  regai-ding  the  production  of  rhubarb 
and  its  preparation  for  the  market,  is  due  partly  to  Chinese  authorities 
and  partly  to  Catholic  missionaries,^  and  is  of  a  rather  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  character.  The  root  is  dug  up  at  the  beginning  of 
autumn  when  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  is  on  the  decline,  and  the 
operation  is  probably  continued  for  a  few  months,  or  in  some  districts 
for  the  whole  winter.  It  is  cleaned,  its  cortical  part  sliced  oflF,  and 
the  root  cut  into  pieces  for  drying.  This  is  performed  either  by  the  aid 
of  fire  heat,  or  by  simple  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  or  the  pieces  are  fiist 
partially  dried  on  a  hot  stone,  and  then  strung  on  a  cord  and  suspended 
until  the  desiccation  is  complete. 

Ehubarb  is  now  purchased  for  the  European  market  chiefly  at  Han- 
kow on  the  upper  Yangtsze,  whither  it  is  brought  from  the  provinces 
of  Shensi,  Kansuh,  and  Szechuen.  From  Hankow  it  is  sent  down  to 
Shanghai,  and  there  shipped  for  Europe.  The  exports  from  Hankow 
are  thus  stated  in  official  documents.^ 


1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

m 

Peculs'  2985 

8425 

2866 

8398 

8870 

3859 

8167 

Much  smaller  quantities  (554  peculs  in  1872)  are  shipped  from 
Tientsin ;  and  there  are  occasional  exportations  from  Canton,  Amoy,  and 
Foochow.  The  imports  of  rhubarb  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870, 
amounted  to  343,306  lb.,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  £62,716.* 

Description — China  Rhubarb  as  imported  into  Europe,*  consists  of 
portions  of  a  massive  root  which  display  considerable  diversity  of  form, 


1  Reicbard,  Beitr&ge  zur  GeschichU  der 
ApoUieken,  Ulm,  1825.  208. 

*  See  p.  177,  note  8. 

■  Book  of  the  Values  of  Merchandize  im" 
porUdj  oecordiTig  to  whtcli,  Excize  is  to  he 
paid  by  the  First  Buyer,  Loni  1667. 

*  According  to  Consul  Hughes  of  Hankow, 
San-yuan  in  Shensi  (north  of  Singanfu)  is 
one  of  the  principal  marts  for  rhubarb. 

*  Farre  in  Pharm.  Jmim  vii.  (1866)  376  ; 
Cbauyean,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Tibet  (1870) 

and  Biet  a  French  missionary  both  qwoled. 


by  Collin  in  his  thesis  Des  Bhubar^  Paris, 
1871.  22.  24. 

•  Reports  on  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Portt  of 
China  for  1870  ;  Commercial  Reports  from 
her  Majesty's  Consuls  in  China,  1872.  No.  1 
p.  67. 

7  1  pecul  =  1881  lb. 

^  Anniud  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  i^'o- 
vigcUion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  1870. 79. 

*  It  is  now  often  trimmed  by  wholeaile 
druggists  to  simulate  the  old  Rtianao  riiu* 
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arising  from  the  various  operations  of  paring,  slicing  and  trimming,  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  Thus  some  pieces  are  cylindrical  or 
rather  barrel-shaped,  others  conical,  while  a  large  proportion  are  plano- 
convex, and  others  again  are  of  no  regular  shape.  These  forms  are  not 
all  found  in  the  same  package,  the  drug  being  usually  sorted  into  round 
miJlcU  rhubarb.  In  dimensions  we  find  3  to  4  inches  the  commonest 
length,  though  an  occasional  piece  6  inches  long  or  more,  may  be  met 
with.  The  width  may  be  stated  at  2  to  3  inches.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  root  is  somewhat  shrivelled,  often  exhibiting  portions  of  a  dark  bark 
that  have  not  been  pared  away.  Many  pieces  are  pierced  with  a  hole, 
in  which  may  be  found  the  remains  of  a  cord  used  to  suspend  the  root 
while  drying.  The  drug  is  dusted  over  with  a  bright  brownish-yellow 
powder,  on  removal  of  which  the  outer  side  of  the  root  is  seen  to 
have  a  rusty-brown  hue,  or  viewed  with  a  lens  to  be  marked  by  the 
medullary  rays,  which  appear  as  an  infinity  of  short  broken  lines  of 
leep  brown,  traversing  a  white  ground. 

The  character  which  most  readily  distinguishes  the  rhubarb  of  China, 
is  that  well-developed  pieces,  broken  transversely,  display  these  dark 
'ines  arranged  as  an  internal  ring  of  star-like  spots.  Although  this 
'haracter  is  by  no  means  obvious  in  every  piece  of  Chinese  rhubarb,  it 
s  of  some  utility  from  the  fact  that  in  European  rhubarb,  such  spots 
tre  generally  wholly  wanting,  or  at  most  occur  only  sparingly  and  in  an 
elated  manner. 

In  judging  of  rhubarb,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  appearance  of 
lie  root  when  broken,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  fractured  surface 
resenting  no  symptoms  of  decay,  discoloration,  or  sponginess.^  In  good 
lubarb,  the  interior  is  found  to  be  compact,  and  beautifully  veined  with 
jddish-brown  and  white,  sometimes  not  unmixed  with  iron-grey.  The 
K)t  when  chewed  tastes  gritty,  by  reason  of  the  crystals  it  contains  of 
calat^e  of  calcium ;  but  it  is  besides  bitter,  astringent  and  nauseous. 
he  odour  is  peculiar,  and  except  by  the  druggist,  is  mostly  regarded 
\  very  disagreeable. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  tissue  of  rhubarb  is  made  up  of  a 
hite  parenchjrme,  brown  medullary  rays  and  a  few  irregularly  scattered 
Biy  large  fibro-vascular  bundles,  which  are  devoid  of  ligneous  cells. 

On  a  transverse  fracture  of  specimens,  which  are  not  too  much  peeled, 
narrow  dark  cambial  zone  may  be  distinguished.  In  that  part  of  the 
x)t,  only  the  medullary  rays  display  the  usual  radial  arrangement,  and 
1  the  interior  of  the  root  no  regular  structure  is  met  with.  There  is  no 
^ell-marked  pith,  but  the  central  portion  of  the  tissue  shows  a  mixture 
f  white  parenchyme  and  brown  medullary  rays  running  in  every  direc- 
on.  In  full-grown  roots,  the  central  part  is  separated  from  the  cambial 
one  by  the  band  of  stellate  patches  already  mentioned. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  white  cells,  they  are  loaded  either  with 
Larch  or  tufted  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  the  amount  of  the  latter 
eing  especially  liable  to  variation.  Scheele,  after  having  discovered  the 
xalic  acid,  pointed  out  in  1784,  that  the  crystals  under  notice  consist 

^  The  quality  and  appearance  of  rliubarb  dark  or  decayed  portion  removed  with  a 

re  £ar  more  regarded  in  England  than  on  chisel  or  file,  while  the  operator  is  not  allowed 

le  Continent.     To  insure  a  line  powder  of  to  handle  the  drug    except  with    leather 

rilliant  hue,  the  drug  is  most  carefully  pre-  gloves, 
ired,  each  root  being  split  open,  and  any 
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of  that  acid  in  combination  with  lime.  The  medullary  rays  contain  the 
substances  peculiar  to  rhubarb,  but  none  of  them  occur  in  a  crystalline 
state. 

Chemical  Composition — The  active  constituent  of  the  root  has 
long  been  supposed  to  reside  in  the  yellowish  red  contents  of  the  medul- 
lary rays.  Schrader  as  early  as  1807,  prepared  a  Bhuharh-BUter,  to  which 
he  attributed  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  drug.  Since  then,  several  sub- 
stances of  the  same  kind  have  been  separated  by  various  methods,  and 
described  under  different  names :  such  are  the  Rhabarberstoff  of  Tronms- 
dorflF,  the  Rheumin  of  Homemann,  the  Bhabarberin  of  Buchner  and 
Herberger,  the  Rhubarb-  Yellow  or  Bh^n,  and  the  Bhabarbic  Acid  of 
Brandes. 

Schloasberger  and  Dopping  in  1844,  first  recognized  among  the  above- 
named  substances,  a  definite  chemical  body  named  Chrysophan  or  Chrynh 
phanicAcid,  C^*H®0*,  which  had  been  previously  found  by  Bochlederand 
Heldt  in  the  .yellow  lichen,  Parnieliaparietina,  It  partly  forms  the  yellow 
contents  of  the  medullary  rays  of  rhubarb,  and  when  isolated,  crystaUizes 
in  golden  yellow  needles  or  in  plates.  It  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  or 
benzol;  though  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  it  is  nevertheless  extracted 
from  the  root  to  some  extent  by  that  solvent,  probably  by  reason  of  some 
accompanying  substances.  Alkalis  dissolve  it,  forming  fine  dark  red 
solutions. 

By  precipitating  alcoholic  solutions  of  extract  of  rhubarb  with  ether, 
Schlossberger  and  Dopping  obtained  together  with  chrysophan,  three 
resinous  bodies  which  they  named  Aporetin,  Phceoretin,  and  E7ythroretitk 

De  la  Rue  and  Miller  (1857)  extracted  from  rhubarb  in  addition  to 
chrysophan,  an  allied  substance,  Emodin,  which  crystallizes  in  orange- 
coloured  prisms,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  inches  long.  Its  cuiuposi- 
tion  was  found  to  agree  with  the  formula  C*^H*^0^. 

The  latest  researches  on  this  difficult  subject  are  those  of  KuUy/ 
who  has  obtained  from  rhubarb  the  following  constituents : — 

1.  Bheo'tannic  Add,  C*®H^O^*,  a  yellowish  powder  abundantly  pre- 
sent in  rhubarb,  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  not  in  ether.  Its  solutions 
produce  blackish-green  precipitates  with  persalts  of  iron,  and  greyish 
ones  slowly  taming  blue,  with  protosalts  of  the  sama 

2.  Rhmmic  Acid  (Bheumsdure),  C^H"0®,  obtained  as  a  reddish- 
brown  powder,  by  boiling  rheo-tannic  acid  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid, 
a  fermentable  sugar  being  developed  at  the  same  time.  Kheumic  acid 
exhibits  nearly  the  same  reactions  as  rheo-tannic  acid,  but  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.     It  partly  pre-exists  in  rhubarb. 

3.  Ne\itral  colourless  substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
separating  from  the  latter  in  prismatic  crystals  of  the  formula  C^**BW; 
no  name  has  yet  been  given  to  it. 

4.  PJuBoretin,  C^^H^*^0",  agreeing  with  the  substance  thus  named  by 
Schlossberger  and  Dopping.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  in  acetic  acid,  but  not  in  ether,  chloroform  or  water. 

5.  CJiryaophan,  described  above;  it  agrees  in  composition  with 
Alizarin, 

A  pectic  matter,  which  abounds  in  rhubarb,  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily examined.    As  to  the  mineral  constituents,  their  amount  is 

^  Pharm,  ZeUachri/l  f,  Russland,  vi.  (1867)  608-627;  abstiMct  in  Wiggen  and  Hiueinann's 
Jahreabencht  for  1867.  *40. 
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Bdingly  variable.  Two  samples  of  good  China  Rhubarb  dried  at 
C.  and  incinerated,  yielded  respectively  12*9  and  13*87  per  cent  of 
Another  sample  which  we  had  particularly  selected  on  account 
3  pale  tint,  afforded  no  less  than  43*27  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  ash 
fits  of  carbonates  of  calcium  and  potassium.  £nglish  rhubarb  from  . 
>uiy  (portions  of  a  large  specimen)  left  after  incineration  10*90  per 
of  ash. 

'rom  a  practical  point  of  view  the  chemical  history  of  rhubarb  is  far 
satisfactory,  for  we  are  stDl  ignorant  to  what  principle  the  drug  owes 
i^rapeutic  value,  or  what  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  in  which 
ictive  matter  may  be  most  appropriately  exhibited.  Chrysophan 
id  to  act  as  a  purgative,  but  less  powerfully  than  rhubarb  itself. 

Jses — Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  valuable  purga- 
;  it  is  also  taken  as  a  stomachic  and  tonic. 

lubstitutes — These  are  found  in  the  roots  of  the  various  species  of 
m,  cultivated  in  Europe.  In  most  countries,  the  cultivation  of 
ftrb  for  medicinal  use  has  at  some  time  been  attempted.  Yet  in 
ew  instances  has  it  been  persistently  carried  on ;  and  though  the 
produced  has  often  been  of  good  appearance  and  by  no  means 
id  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  Asiatic  rhubarb,  it  has  failed 
in  the  confidence  of  medicd  men,  and  to  acquire  'much  importance 
e  drug-market. 

liese  results  are  doubtless  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  species  of 
m  cultivated,  which  has  never  been  that  which  yields  the  finest 
ese  rhubarb.  Now  that  the  true  kind  has  been  obtained,  a  much 
er  success  may  be  anticipated.^  The  European  rhubarb  most  inte- 
ig  from  our  point  of  view  is 

Inglish  Bhvbarb— So  early  as  1535,  Andrew  Boorde,  an  English 
lusian  monk  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  obtained  seeds  of  rhubarb, 
li  he  sent  as  "  a  grett  tresure  "  to  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell,  Secretary 
»te  to  Henry  VIII. ;  but  as  he  says  they  "  come  owtt  of  barhary,'* 
lust  be  allowed  to  hold  their  genuineness  as  doubtfuL* 
a  the  following  century,  namely  about  the  year  1608,  Prosper  Alpinus 
idua  cultivated  as  the  True  Rhubarb,  a  plant  which  is  now  known 
leum  Bhaponticiim  L.,  a  native  of  Southern  Siberia  and  the  regions  of 
Tolga.*  From  this  stock.  Sir  Matthew  Lister,  physician  to  Charles  I.^ 
ired  seeds  when  in  Italy,  and  gave  them  to  Parkinson,*  who  raised 
a  from  them. 

lollinson  obtained  rhubarb  plants  from  seeds  procured  in  Tartary,. 
jent  to  him  in  1742,  by  Professor  Siegesbeck  of  St.  Petersburg.^ 
Lbout  1777,  Hayward,  an  apothecary  of  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire, 
aenced  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb,  with  plants  of  Eh.  Bhaponticum, 
i  fipom  seeds  sent  from  Russia  in  1762.  The  drug  he  produced  was 
od  that  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  him  in  1789,  a  silver  medal 
in  1794  a  gold  medaL^  The  Society  also  awarded  medals  about  th^ 
time  (1789—1793)  to  growers  of  rhubarb  in  Somersetshire,  Yorkshire 

r.  Usher  of  Bodicott  near  Banbury  '  Prosper  Alpinus,  Dc  Bhapontico,  Logd. 

ready  (1873)  commenced  the  cultiva-  Bat.  1718. 

f  JRh^im  officinale  Baillon.  *  ThccUrum  Botanicum,  1640.  157. 

9orde's  IrUrodiiction  and  Dyetary,  re-  ^  J)i}lwjn, Horiii* CollinsonianiUflSiB.  45. 

d  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  «  Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Arts,  viii.  (1790)  76  ; 

56.  zii  (1794)  225. 
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and  Middlesex,  some  of  whom,  it  appears,  cultivated  Rh,  pcUnuUim,  On    ' 
the  death  of  Hayward  in  1811,  his  rhubarb  plants  came  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  P.  Usher,  by  whose  descendants,  Mr.  B.  Usher  and  sons,  they  are 
still  cultivated  at  Bodicott,  a  village  near  Banbury. 
/       We  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  rhubarb  fields  of  Messrs. 
Usher  on  Sept.  4.  1872,  and  of  seeing  the  whole  process  of  preparing  tie 
root  for  the  market.^    The  land  under  cultivation  is  about  17  acres,  the 
soil  being  a  rich  friable  loam.     The  roots  are  taken  from  the  ground 
during  the  autumn  up  to  the  month  of  November.     It  is  considered 
advantageous  that  they  should  be  6  or  7  years  old,  but  they  are  seldom 
allowed  to  attain  more  than  3  or  4  years.     The  clumps  of  root  as  removed 
from  the  field  to  the  yard,  where  the  trimming  takes  place,  are  of  ]mp 
size,  weighing  with  the  earth  attached  to  them,  as  much  as  60  or  70  ro. 
They  are  partially  cleaned,  the  smaller  roots  are  cut  ofiT,  and  the  large 
central  portion  is  rapidly  trimmed  into  a  short,  cylindrical  mass  the  size 
of  a  child's  head.     This  latter  subsequently  undergoes   a  still  further 
paring,  and  is  finally  sliced  longitudinally  ;  the  other  and  less  valuable 
roots  are  also  pared,  trimmed,  and  assorted  according  to  si«e.    The  fresh 
roots  are  fleshy,  easily  cut,  and  of  a  beautiful  deep  yellow.     All  are  dried 
in  buildings  constructed  for  the  purpose  and  heated  by  flues.     The  drying 
occupies  several  weeks.     The  root  after  drying  has  a  shrivelled,  imsightly 
appearance,  which  may  be  remedied  by  paring  and  filing.     The  finished 
drug  has  to  be  stored  in  a  warm  dry  place. 

When  well  prepared,  Banbury  rhubarb  is  of  excellent  appearance. 
The  finest  pieces,  which  are  semi-cylindrical,  are  quite  equal  in  size  to 
the  drug  of  Cliina.  The  colour  is  as  good,  and  the  fractured  suriiace 
exhibits  pink  markings  not  less  distinct  and  brilliant.  Even  the  smaller 
roots  which  are  dried  as  sticks,  have  internally  a  good  colour  and  afford 
a  fine  powder.  But  the  odour  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Chinese 
rhubarb ;  the  taste  is  less  bitter  but  more  mucilaginous  and  astringent, 
and  the  root  is  of  a  more  spongy,  soft,  and  brittle  texture.  The  struc- 
ture is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chinese  rhubarb,  except  that,  as  already 
stated,  the  star-like  spots,  if  present,  are  isolated,  and  not  arranged  in  a 
regular  zone. 

The  drug  commands  but  a  low  price,  and  is  chiefly  sold,  it  is  sai<ii 
for  exportation  in  the  state  of  powder.  It  is  not  easily  purchased  i^ 
London.  . 

French  and  German  Rhubarb — The  cultivation  of  rhubarb  w^*^ 
commenced  in  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  h^-^ 
been  pursued  with  some  enthusiasm  in  various  localities.     The  speci^^ 
grown  were  Rheum  yalmattim  L.,  Rh.  undulatum  L,  Rh.  con\pact\vm  t^ 
and  Rh,  Rhajyonticum  L.     The  first  was  thought  by  Guibourt  -  to  affor^^ 
a  root  more  nearly  approaching  than  any  other,  the  rhubarb  of  China      ' 
but  it  is  that  wliich  is  cultivated  the  least  readily,  the  central  root  bein^^ 
liable  to  premature  decay.     Both  this  plant  and  Rh.  wndulcUum^  wer^^ 
formerly  cultivated  by  order  of  the  Kussian  Government  on  a  laige  scal^^ 
at  Kolywan  and  Krasnojarsk  in  Southern  Siberia,  but  the  culture  has  ^ 
we  believe,  been  long  abandoned." 

^  No  iise  is  made  of  the  leaves.  offered  for  sale  in  London,  Doc  1,'  1S5S' 

*  Uistairc  des  Drog^ues,  ii.  (1849)  398.  Samples  of  the  drag  now  SO  yean  old,  tr^ 

^  Twelve  chests  of  this  rhubarb  said  to  be  in  my  possession  aM.  still  soand  and  |pod. 

of  the  crop  ot  1793,  which,  had.  been  lyin^  — D.  H. 

in  the  Bixaawi  Government  warcliouaea,  -w^it^ 
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Ab  to  Fiance^  it  appears  from  inquiries  we  have  lately  made  (187^)> 
that  except  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Avignon  and  in  a  few  other  scattered^ 
localities,  the  cultivation  has  now  ceased. 

Bheum  Bhaponticum  is  the  source  of  the  rhubarb  which  is  produced 
at  Austerlitz  and  Auspitz  in  Moravia,  and  at  Ilmitz,  Kremnitz  aM  % 
Fiauenkirchen  in  Hungary.    Some  rhubarb  is  also  produced  in  Silesia 
from  jB4.  Emodi  Wall.  {Eh,  australe  Don.) 

MYRISTICK^. 

MYRISTICA. 

IfucUi  Myristicce,  Semen  Myristiccc,  Nux  moschata  ;  Nutmeg;  F.  Muscade, 

Noix  de  Muscade ;  G.  Muskatnuss. 

Botanical  Origin — Myristica  fragrans  Houttuyn  {M.  moschata 
Thimb.,  M,  officinalis  Linn.  £),  a  handsome,  bushy,  evergreen  tree,  with 
dark  shining  leaves,  growing  in  its  native  islands  to  a  height  of  40  to  50 
feet.  It  is  found  wild  in  Jilolo,  Ceram,  Amboyna,  Bouro,  the  western 
peninsula  of  New  Guinea,  and  in  many  of  the  adjacent  islands,  including 
the  veiy  small  volcanic  group  of  Banda,  south  of  Ceram  ;  but  it  is  not 
indigenous  to  any  of  the  islands  westward  of  these,  or  to  the  Philippines 
(Crawfurd). 

The  nutmeg-tree  has  been  introduced  into  Bencoolen  on  the  west 
.  coast  of  Sumatra,  Malacca,  Bengal,  the  islands  of  Singapore  and 
Penang,  as  well  as  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies;  but  it  is  only  in  a 
very  few  localities  that  the  cultivation  has  been  attended  with  success. 

In  its  native  countries,  the  tree  comes  into  bearing  in  its  ninth  year, 
and  is  said  to  continue  fruitful  until  60  or  even  80  years  old,  yielding 
Mmually  as  many  as  2000  fruits.  It  is  dioecious,  and  one  male  tree 
fiuiushes  pollen  sufficient  for  twenty  female. 

History — It  has  been  generally  believed  that  neither  the  nutmeg 
nor  mace  was  known  to  the  ancients.  C.  F.  Ph.  von  Martins  ^  however 
Maintains  that  mace  was  alluded  to  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus,^  written 
*'>otit  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  words  Macer,  Macar^  Machir  or  Mcu:ir,  occurring  in  the  writings 
^  Scribonius  Largus,  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  Pliny  are  thought  by  Von 
^*^xtius  to  refer  in  each  instance  to  mace.  But  that  the  substance  desig- 
^ted  by  these  names  was  not  mace,  but  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
^^labar,  was  pointed  out  by  Acosta  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  and  by 
^^^^Uiy  subsequent  writers,  and  as  we  think,  with  perfect  correctness.^ 

Nutmegs  and  mace  were  imported  from  India  at  an  early  date  by 
^*^e  Arabians,  and  thus  passed  iuto^western  countries.  Aetius,  who  was 
^^idept  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  about  the  year  540,  appears  to 
*^ve  been  acquainted  with  the  nutmeg,  if  that  at  least  is  intended  by 
^l^e  term  N'v^ces  Indicce,  prescribed  together  with  cloves,  spikenard,  costus, 
^^alamus  aromaticus  and  sandal  wood,  as  an  ingredient  of  the  Sufumigium 
^noschatvm} 

^  Flora  BrasUiensiSy  fasc.   11-12.   133;  ^  Aetius,[tetrabiblo8iy.8enn.4.  c.  122. — It 

^mBuchner'sIUpertoriumfilrPfiarmacie,  must  however  be  admitted  that  Nux  Indica 

ix.  (1S60)  52$^53S.  in  medisval  authors  usually  signifies  the 

'  Pteudoliu^  act  ilL  scena  2.  Coco-nut. 

'  M^rat  et  De  Lens,  Diet,  de  Mat.  Mid. 
iv.  (1S82)  178. 
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Masudi^  who  appears  to  have  visited  India  in  A.D.  916-920,  pointed 
out  that  the  nutmeg,  like  cloves,  areca  nut  and  sandal  wood,  was  a  pro- 
duct of  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Arabian 
geographer  Edrisi,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  men- 
tions both  nutmegs  and  mace  as  articles  of  import  into  Aden;^  and 
again  "  Nois  mouscades  "  are  among  the  spices  on  which  duty  was  levied 
at  Acre  in  Palestine,  circa  A.D.  1180.*  About  a  century  later,  another 
Arabian  author,  ELazwini,*  expressly  named  the  Moluccas  as  the  native 
country  of  the  spices  under  notice. 

One  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  use  of  nutmegs  in  Europe, 
occurs  in  a  poem  written  about  1195,  by  Petrus  d'Ebulo^  describing 
the  entry  into  Home  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  prior  to  his  corona- 
tion in  April,  1191.  On  this  occasion,  the  streets  were  fumigated  witlx 
aromatics,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  following  line : — 

'^  Balsama,  thu8,  aloe,  myristica,  cynnama,  nardos." 

By  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  both  nutmegs  and  mace  were  found 
in  Northern  Europe, — even  in  Denmark,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  allu- 
sion to  them  in  the  writings  of  Harpestreng.®    In  England,  mace  though 
well  known,  was  a  very  costly  spice,  its  value  between  A.D.  1284  and 
1377  being  about  45.  7d.  per  lb.,  while  the  average  price  of  a  sheep 
during  the  same  period  was  but  Is;  5d.,  and  of  a  cow  9^.  odJ   It  was  also 
dear  in  France,  for  in  the  Campte  de  Fex^ctUion  of  the  will  of  Jeanne 
d'Evreux,  queen  of  France,  in  1372,  six  ounces  of  mace  are  appraised  per 
ounce,  at  3  sols  8  deniers,  equal  to  about  8^.  Sd,  of  our  present  money.* 

The  use  of  these  spices  was  diffused  throughout  Europe  long  before 
the  Portuguese  in  1512  had  discovered  the' mother-plant  in  the  isles  of 
Banda.  The  Portuguese  held  the  trade  of  the  Spice  Islands  for  about  a 
century,  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Dutch,  who  pursued  the 
same  policy  of  exclusiveness  that  they  had  followed  in  the  case  of  doves 
and  cinnamon.  In  order  to  secure  their  monopoly,  they  endeavoured 
to  limit  the  trees  to  Banda  and  Amboyna,  and  to  exterminate  them  else- 
,  where,  which  in  fact  they  did  at  Ceram  and  the  small  neighbouring 
islands  of  Kelang  and  Nila.  So  completely  was  the  spice  trade  in  their 
hands,  that  the  crops  of  sixteen  years  were  said  to  be  at  one  time  in  their 
warehouses,  those  of  recent  years  being  never  thrown  on  the  market 
Thus  the  crop  of  1744  was  being  sold  in  1760,  in  which  year  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  nutmegs  and  cloves  was  burned  at  Amsterdam  lest 
the  price  should  fall  too  low.® 

During  the  occupation  of  the  Spice  Islands  by  the  English  from 
1796  to  1802,  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  was  introduced  into  Bencoolen 


1  Les  Prairies  d' or,  L  (1861)  341. 
'  Giographie,  trad,  par  Jaubert,  i.  (1836) 
51. 
>  In  the  work  quoted  at  p.  250,  note  8. 

*  KosmographiCf  ubersetzt  von  Ethe,  i, 
(1869)  227. 

°  Carmen  de  inotibtLs  siculis,  Basil.,  1746. 
23. — A  new  edition  of  this  work  by  P*rof. 
Winklcmann  is  now  (1874)  in  the  press. 

•  Danske  Laegebog,  quoted  by  Meyer, 
OeschichU  der  Botanik,  iii.  (1856)  637. 

'  Rogers,  Hist  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
iu  Fngland,  i.  (1866)  361-362.  62^.-11  \a 


remarkable  that  nutmegs  are  not  mentioiied, 
though  mace  is  named  repeatedly. 

"  Leber,  AppridaJtion  de  la  fortuM  frivffi 
au  moyen  dge,  ed.  2,  1847.  95. 

^  Valmont  de  Bomare,  Did.  d^Hidcire 
Nat.  ir.  (1776)  297.— This  author  writes  as 
an  eye-witness  of  the  destruction  he  hi^ 
recorded:— "Le  10  Juin  1760,  j'en  aivti* 
Amsterdam,  pr^s  de  TAmiraute,  un  fea  do&t 
Taliment  ^toit  estim^  huit  millions  aiK^^ 
de  France  :  on  deroit  en  brdler  antant 
le  lendemain.  Les  ^ieds  des  snectateun 
\^^\!(^Q\&iLt  dans  rhmle  essentielle  de  ces 
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and  Penaiig,^  and  many  years  afterwards  into  Singapore.  Extensive 
plantations  of  nutmeg-trees  were  formed  in  the  two  islands  last  named, 
and  by  a  laborious  and  costly  system  of  cultivation  were  for  many 
years  highly  productive.^  In  1860,  the  trees  were  visited  by  a  de- 
structive bUght  which  the  cultivators  were  powerless  to  arrest,  and 
which  ultimately 'led  to  the  ruin  of  the  plantations,  so  that  in  1867, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  nutmeg  cultivation  either  in  Penang  or 
Singapore.^ 

Though  so  long  valued  in  Europe  and  Asia,  neither  nutmegs  nor  mace 
are  ever  employed  as  a  condiment  in  the  islands  where  they  are 
indigenous."* 

Collection  and  Preparation — Almost  the  whole  surface  of  the 
5anda  Isles,  observes  Mr.  Wallace,^  is  planted  with  nutmeg-trees,  which 
hrive  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty  Canarium  commune.  The  light 
olcanic  soil,  the  shade,  and  the  excessive  moisture  of  these  islands, 
'here  it  rains  more  or  less  every  month  in  the  year,  seem  exactly  to 
"lit  the  nutmeg-tree,  which  requires  no  manure  and  scarcely  any 
^ntion. 

In  Bencoolen,^  the  trees  bear  all  the  year  round,  but  the  chief  harvest 
Wees  place  in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  and  a  smaller  one  in  April, 
May  and  June.  The  fruit  as  it  splits,  is  gathered  by  means  of  a  hook 
attached  to  a  long  stick,  the  pericarp  removed,  and  the  mace  carefully' 
stripped  off.  The  nuts  are  then  taken  to  the  drying  house  (a  brick 
building),  placed  on  frames,  and  exposed  to  the  gentle  heat  of  a  smoul- 
lering  fire,  with  arrangements  for  a  proper  circulation  of  air.  This 
[lying  operation  lasts  for  two  months,  during  which  time  the  nutmegs 
le  turned  every  second  or  third  day.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
emels  are  found  to  rattle  in  the  shell,  an  indication  that  the  drying  is 
omplete.  The  shells  are  then  broken  with  a  wooden  mallet,  the 
ntmegs  picked  out  and  sorted,  and  finally  rubbed  over  with  dry  sifted 
me.  In  Banda  the  smaller  and  less  sightly  nutmegs  are  reserved  for 
le  preparation  of  the  expressed  oiL 

The  old  commercial  policy  of  the  Dutch  originated  the  singular 
ractice  of  breaking  the  shell,  and  immersing  the  kernel  of  the 
rtificially  dried  seed  in  milk  of  lime,  —  sometimes  for  a  period  of 
iree  months.  This  was  done  with  a  view  to  render  impossible  the 
eimination  of  any  nutmegs  sent  into  the  market.  The  folly  of  such  a 
roceeding  was  demonstrated  by  Teijsmann,  who  proved  that  mere 
iposure  to  the  sun  for  a  week  is  suflScient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
3ed.  By  immersion  in  milk  of  lime,  many  nutmegs  are  spoiled  and  the 
ecessity  is  incurred  of  a  second  drying.  Lumsdaine  has  also  shown 
lat  even  the  dry  liming  process  is,  to  say  the  least,  entirely  needless. 


1   How  tempting  the   cultivation   must 

ive   appeared,  may  be  judged  from  the 

•ice  of  mace,  which  we  find  quoted  on  the 

January,  1806,  in  the  London  Price  Current 

rhich  gives  only  import  prices)^  as  85j.  to 

)».  per  ro. ; — to  these  rates  must  be  added 

te  duty  of  7s.  Id.  per  ft. 

■  Seemann,  Hooker's  Joum,  of  Bot.  iv. 

852)  83. 

*  Collingwood  in  Joum.  o/Linnean  Society, 

ot,  z.  (1869)  45. 


*  Crawford,  Dictionary  of  the  Indian 
Islands,  1856.  804.— Much  additional  infor- 
mation will  be  found  in  this  work. 

"  The  Malay  Archipelago,  i.  (1869)  462.— 
See  also  Bickmore,  Travels  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  1868.  225. 

•  Lumsdaine,  Pharm.  Joum.  xL  (1859) 
516.  For  further  information  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  nutmeg  plantations  in  Sumatra, 
consult  the  original  paper. 
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Kutmegs  are  well  preserved  in  their  natural  shell,  in  which  state  the 
Chinese  have  the  good  sense  to  prefer  them. 

The  process  of  liming  nutmegs  is  however  still  largely  followed;  and 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  spice  thus  prepared  is  so  strong  in  certain 
countries,  that  nutmegs  not  limed  abroad,  have  sometimes  to  be  limed 
in  London  to  fit  them  for  exportation.  Penang  nutmegs  are  always 
imported  in  the  natural  state, — that  is,  un-limed. 

Description — The  fruit  of  Mi/ristieafraffransiaa.  pendulous,  globose 
drupe,  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  not  unlike  a  small  round  pear. 
It  is  marked  by  a  furrow  which  passes  round  it,  and  by  which  at 
maturity  its  thick  fleshy  pericarp  splits  into  two  pieces,  exhibiting  in  Its 
interior  a  single  seed,  enveloped  in  a  fleshy  foliaceous  mantle  or  arillus, 
of  fine  crimson  hue,  which  is  mace,  -The  dark  brown,  shining,  ovate 
seed  is  marked  with  impressions  corresponding  to  the  lobes  of  the 
arillus ;  and  on  one  side,  which  is  of  paler  hue  and  slightly  flattened, 
a  line  indicating  the  raphe  may  be  observed. 

The  bony  testa  does  not  find  its  way  into  European  conunerce,  the 
so-called  nutmeg  being  merely  the  kernel  or  nucleus  of  the  seei 
Nutmegs  exhibit  nearly  the  form  of  their  outer  shell  with  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  size.  The  London  dealers  esteem  them  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  the  largest  which  are  about  one  inch  long  by  ^  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  four  of  which  will  weigh  an  ounce,  fetching  the  highest 
price.  If  not  dressed  with  lime,  they  are  of  a  greyish  brown,  smooth 
yet  coarsely  furrowed  and  veined  longitudinally,  marked  on  the  flatter 
side  with  a  shallow  groove.  A  transverse  .section  shows  that  the  inner 
seed  coat  (endopleura)  penetrates  into  the  albumen  in  long,  narrow 
brown  strips,  reaching  the  centre  of  the  seed,  thereby  imparting  the 
peculiar  marbled  appearance  familiar  in  a  cut  nutmeg. 

At  the  base  of  the  albumen  and  close  to  the  hilum,  is  the  embryo, 
formed  of  a  short  radicle  with  cup-shaped  cotyledons,  whose  slit  and 
curled  edges  penetrate  into  the  albumen.  The  tissue  of  the  seed  can  be 
cut  with  equal  facility  in  any  direction.  It  is  extremely  oily,  and  has  a 
delicious  aromatic  jfragrance,  with  a  spicy  rather  acrid  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  testa  consists  mainly  of  long,  thin, 
radially  arranged,  rigid  cells,  which  are  closely  interlaced  and  do  not 
exhibit  any  distinct  cavities.  The  endopleura  which  forms  the  adhering 
coat  of  the  kernel  and  penetrates  into  it,  consists  of  soft-walled,  red- 
brown  tissue,  with  small  scattered  bundles  of  vessels.  In  the  outer 
layers  the  endopleura  exhibits  small  collapsed  cells;  but  the  tissue 
which  fills  the  folds  that  dip  into  the  interior,  consists  of  much  larger 
cells.  The  tissue  of  the  albumen  is  formed  of  soft-walled  parenchyme, 
which  is  densely  filled  with  conspicuous  starch-grains,  and  with  fat, 
partly  crystallized.  Among  the  prismatic  crystals  of  fat,  large  thick 
rhombic  or  six-sided  tables  may  often  be  observed.  With  these  are 
associated  grains  of  albuminoid  matter. 

Chemical  Composition — After  starch  and  albuminoid  matter,  the 
principal  constituent  of  nutmeg  is  the  fat,  which  makes  up  about  a  fourth 
of  its  weight,  and  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  incorrect  name  of  Oi^ 
of  Mace  (see  p.  456). 

The  volatile  oil,  to  wliich  ftie  ^m^M  wiSl  \a^\ft  ot  nutmegs  are  chiefly 
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a»  amountB  to  between  2  and  3  per  cent/  and  consists,  according  to 
oez  (1864),  almost  entirely  of  a  hydrocarbon,  C^®ff^  boiling  at  165°  C, 
ilch  Gladstone  ^  who  assigns  it  the  same  composition,  calls  Myristiame. 
le  latter  chemist  found  in  the  crude  oil,  an  oxygenated  oil,  Myristicol, 
:  very  difficult  purification  and  possibly  subject  to  change  during  the 
rocess  of  rectifying.  It  has  a  high  boiling  point  (about  220"*  C.  ?)  and 
lie  characteristic  odour  of  nutmeg ;  unlike  carvol  and  menthol  with 
yhich  it  is  isomeric,  it  does  not  form  a  crystalline  compound  with 
lydrosulphuric  acid. 

Oil  of  nutmegs,  distilled  in  London  by  Messrs.  Herrings  and  Co., 
examined  in  a  column  200  mm.  long,  we  found  to  deviate  the  ray  of 
[Polarized  light,  15°*3  to  the  right;  that  of  the  Long  Nutmeg  {Myristica 
fattui  Houtt.),  furnished  to  us  by  the  same  firm,  deviated  28°'7  to  the  right. 

From  the  facts  recorded  by  Gmelin,^  it  would  appear  that  oil  of 
mtmeg  sometimes  deposits  a  stearoptene  called  Myristicin,  We  are  not 
icquainted  with  such  a  deposit ;  yet  we  have  been  kindly  furnished  by 
Ifessrs.  Herrings  with  a  crystalline  substance  which  they  obtained  during 
he  latter  part  of  the  process  of  distilling  both  common  and  long 
ntmegs.  It  is  a  greyish  greasy  mass,  which  by  repeated  crystallizations 
rem  spirit  of  wine,  we  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant,  colourless 
sales,  fusible  at  54"*  C,  and  still  possessing  the  odour  of  nutmeg.  The 
cystals  are  readily  soluble  in  benzol,  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  chloro- 
nrm,  sparingly  in  petroleum  ether;  their  solution  in  spirit  of  wine 
as  a  decidedly  acid  reaction,  and  is  devoid  of  rotatory  power.  By 
oiling  them  with  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*843,  and  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
3dium,  we  obtained  a  solution  which  after  removal  of  the  alcohol,  left  a 
3siduum  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  jelly  on  cooling, 
ly  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  warm  aqueous  solution,  the  original 
rystallizable  substance  again  made  its  appearance,  yet  almost  devoid  of 
door.     It  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  Myristic  AM  (see  next  page). 

Production  and  Commerce — The  nutmegs  and  mace  now  brought 
ito  the  market  are  to  a  large  extent  the  produce  of  the  Banda  Islands,* 
f  which  however  only  three,  namely  Lontar  or  the  Great  Banda,  Pulo 
d,  and  Pulo  Nera,  have  what  are  termed  Nutmeg  Parks,  According  to 
fficial  statements  of  the  Dutch,  the  first-named  island  possessed  in 
864,  about  266,000  fruit-bearing  trees  ;  Temate  on  the  western  coast  of 
ilolo,  46,000 ;  Menado  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  35,000,  and  Amboyna, 
nly  31,000.  The  nutmegs  of  the  Banda  Islands  are  shipped  to  Batavia. 
he  quantity  exported  from  Java  in  1871  (all,  we  believe,  from  Batavia, 
ttd  therefore  the  produce  of  the  Banda  Islands)  is  stated  as  8107  peculs 
1,080,933  ft).),  of  which  2300  peculs  (306,666  ft).)  were  shipped  to  the 
mted  States,  and  a  rather  larger  quantity  to  Singapore.^  The  laat- 
nmed  port  also  shipped  in  the  same  year  a  very  large  quantity 
110,576  lb.)  of  nutmegs  to  North  America.®, 


^  Measrs.  Herrings  &  Co.  of  London  have 
foimed  us,  that  2874  ft.  of  nutmegs  dis- 
lled  in  their  laboratory,  afforded  67  ft.  of 
aential  oil,  Le,  2*33  per  cent. 
'  Joum.  of  Chemiml  Soc.  x.  (1872)  i. 
3  Chemistry,  xiv.  (1860)  389. 
^  Some  idea  of  the  extremely  small  area 
r  these  famous  islands  may  be  gathered 


from  the  fact  that  the  Great  Banda,  the 
largest  of  them,  is  but  about  7  miles  long  by 
2  miles  broad ;  while  the  entire  group  occu- 
pies no  more  than  17*6  geographical  square 
miles. 

'  Consular  Reports,  August  1873.  952-3. 

*  Blue  Book  for  the '  Colony  of  the  Straits 
Settlemmts  for  1871,  SiugBi^re^  \&X%. 
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Nutmegs  were  exported  from  Padang  in  Sumatra  in  the  year  1871, 
to  the  extent  of  2766  peculs  (368,800  ft).),  chiefly  to  America  and 
Singapore.  The  quantity  imported  into  the  United  Elingdom  in  1870, 
was  537,978  ft>. 

Uses — Nutmeg  is  a  grateful  aromatic  stimulant,  chiefly  employed 
for  flavouring  other  medicines.  It  is  also  in  constant  use  as  a  condi- 
ment, though  less  appreciated  than  formerly. 

Oleum  Myristicse  expressum. 

Oleum  Maddis  ;  Balsamum  vd  Oleum  lIucisttB ;  Uxpressed  Oil  of  Nutmegs^ 
MUmeg  Butter,  Oil  of  Mace ;  F.  Befarr$  de  Muscade  ;  G.  MuskaHmtier^ 

MuskatnussdL 


& 


This  article  reaches  England  chiefly  from  Singapore,  in  oblon 
rectangular  blocks,  about  10  inches  long  by  2\  inches  square,  enveloped 
in  a  wrapper  of  palm  leaves.  It  is  a  solid  unctuous  substance  of  an 
orange-brown  colour,  varying  in  intensity  of  shade,  and  presenting  a 
mottled  aspect.  It  has  a  very  agreeable  odour  and  a  fatty  aromatic 
taste. 

In  operating  on  2  ft.  of  nutmegs,  first  powdered  and  heated  in  a 
waterbath  and  pressed  while  still  hot,  we  obtained  9  ounces  of  solid  oil, 
equivalent  to  28  per  cent.  This  oil,  which  in  colour,  odour  and  consist- 
ence does  not  difler  from  that  which*is  imported,  melts  at  about  AS"  C; 
and  dissolves  perfectly  in  two  parts  of  warm  ether  or  in  four  of  warn 
alcohol  sp.  gr.  '800. 

Nutmeg  butter  contains  the  volatile  oil  already  described,  to  the 
extent  of  about  6  per  cent.,  besides  several  fatty  bodies.  One  of  the 
latter,  termed  Myristin,  C*^B[®^0^  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  benzol, 
or  by  dissolving  in  ether  that  part  of  the  butter  of  nutmeg  which  is 
insoluble  in  cold  spirit  of  wine.  The  crystals  of  myristin  melt,  according 
to  Playfair  (1841),  at  31"*  C.  By  saponification,  they  furnish  glycerin, 
and  Myristic  Add,  C^^H^SQ*,  the  latter  fusing  at  53^-8  C.^  Myristin 
also  occurs  in  spermaceti  as  well  as,  according  to  Mulder,  in  small 
quantity,  in  the  fixed  oils  of  linseed  and  poppy  seed.  Nutmegs  accord- 
ing to  Comar  (1859)  yield  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  myristin. 

That  part  of  nutmeg  butter,  which  is  more  readily  soluble  in  spirit 
of  wine  or  benzol,  contains  another  fat,  which  however  has  not  yet  been 
investigated.     It  is  accompanied  by  a  reddish  colouring  matter. 

MACIS. 

Mace ;  F.  Mads ;  G.  Mads,  MuskatUiUhe, 

Botanical  Origin — Myristica  fragrans  Houttuyn  (see  p.  451). 
The  seed  which  deprived  of  its  hard  outer  shell  or  testa,  is  known  as  the 
nutrneg,  is  .enclosed  when  fresh  in  a  fleshy  net-like  envelope,  somewhat 
resembling  the  husk  of  a  filbert.  This  organ  which  is  united  though  not 
very  closely,  at  the  base  of  the  stony  shell  both  with  the  hilum  and  the 
^jontiguous  portion  of  the  raphe,  of  which  parts  it  is  an  expansion,  is 
termed  arillus^  and  when  separated  and  dried,  constitutes  the  mace  of 

^  Gmeliii,  Chemistry,  xvi.  (1864)  209.  see    Baillon,   Hist,  des  PlanUs^  ii.   (1870) 

'  Ob  the  nature  and  origin  o£  this  oi^jui,      i^^. 
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s.  In  the  fresh  state  it  is  fleshy,  and  of  a  beautiful  crimson ;  it 
IS  the  seed  completely  only  at  the  base,  afterwards  dividing 
o  broad  flat  lobes,  which  branch  into  narrower  strips  overlapping 
her  towards  the  summit. 

:ory — Included  in  that  of  the  nutmeg  (see  preceding  article). 

2ription — The  mace  separated  from  the  seed  by  hand,  is  dried 
in,  thereby  losing  its  brilliant  red  hue  and  acquiring  an  orange- 
Dlour.  It  has  a  dull  fatty  lustre,  exudes  oil  when  pressed  with 
,  and  is  homy,  brittle  and  translucent.  Steeped  in  water  it 
ither  considerably.  The  entire  arillus  compressed  and  crumpled 
:ng,  is  about  If  inches  long  with  a  general  thickness  of  about 
inch  or  even  ^  at  the  base.  Mace  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
jarly  resembling  that  of  nutmeg,  and  a  pungent,  spicy,  rather 
te. 

roscopic  Structure — The  uniform,  small-celled,  angular  paren- 
s  interrupted  by  numerous  brown  oil-cells  of  larger  size.  The 
irt  of  the  tissue  contains  also  thin  brown  vascular  bundles, 
s  of  the  epidermis  on  either  side  are  colourless,  thick-walled, 
inally  extended,  and  covered  with  a  peculiar  cuticle  of  broad, 
nd-like  cells,  which  cannot  however  be  removed  as  a  continuous 
he  parenchyme  is  loaded  with  small  granules,  to  which  a  red 
J  imparted  by  Millon's  test  (solution  of  mercurous  nitrate)  and 
;e  hue  by  iodine.  The  granules  consequently  consist  of  albu- 
natter,  and  starch  is  altogether  wanting. 

mical  Composition — The  nature  of  the  chemical  constituents 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  experiments  performed  by 
IS : — 17  grammes  of  finely  powdered  mace  were  entirely  ex- 
by  boiling  ether,  and  the  latter  allowed  to  evaporate.  It  left 
••57  grm.,  which  after  drying  at  100"  C.  were  diminished  to  4*17. 
xrence,  1*40  grammes,  answers  to  the  amount  of  essential  oil,  of 
msequently  8*2  per  cent,  had  been  present, 
residue,  amounting  to  24'5  per  cent.,  was  a  thickish  aromatic 
n  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  presence  oifat ; 
ted  of  resin  and  semi-resinified  essential  oil.  Alcohol  further  re- 
4per  cent,  of  an  uncrystallizable  sugar,  which  reduced  cupric  oxide, 
drug  having  been  thus  treated  with  ether  and  with  alcohol, 
almost  nothing  to  cold  water,  but  by  means  of  boiling  water 
jent.  of  a  mucUage  was  obtained,  which  turned  blue  by  addition 
e,  or  reddish  violet  if  previously  dried.  This  substance  is  not 
n  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide ;  it  appears  rather  to 
termediate  body  between  mucilage  and  starch.-  The  composition 
is  therefore  very  different  from  that  of  nutmeg. 
3  the  volatile  oil,  of  which  several  observers  have  obtained  from 
er  cent.,^  it  is  a  fragrant  colourless  liquid  which  we  found,  when 
d  in  a  column  200  mm.  long,  deviated  the  ray  18°-8  to  the  right, 
ter  portion  consists  according  to  Schacht  (1862)  of  Macenc, 
i  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  160°  C,  and  distinguished  from  oil  of 

'paj)cr:  Uehtr  Stdrl-e  und  Cellulose  *  In  an  actual  experiment  (1868)  in  the 

der  Phann.  196  (1871)  31. —  laboratory  of  Messrn.  Herrings  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don, 23  lb.  of  mace  yielded  23  ozs.  of  volatile 
oil,  which  is  equivalent  to  6^  per  cent. 
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taipentine  by  not  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate  when  mixed  with  alcohol 
and  nitric  acid.  Koller  (1865)  states  that  macene  is  identical  with  the 
hydrocarbon  of  oil  of  nutmeg  (myristicene),  yet  the  latter  is  said  by 
Cloez  to  yield  no  solid  compound  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  gas. 
Macene  on  the  other  hand  furnishes  crystals  of  C^®H^®,HCL  Crude  oil 
of  mace  contains  like  that  of  nutmeg,  an  oxygenated  oil,  the  properties 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  not  yet  investigated. 

Commerce  —Mace,  mostly  the  produce  as  it  would  appear  of  the 
Banda  Islands,  was  shipped  from  Java  in  1871,  to  the  extent  of  2101 
peculs  (282,133  lb.) ;  and  from  Padang  in  Sumatra  (excluding  shipments 
to  Java)  to  the  amount  of  457  peculs  (60,933  Ib.).^  The  spice  is  exported 
principally  to  Holland,  Singapore,  and  the  United  States. 

Uses — Mace  is  but  rarely  employed  in  medicine.  It  is  chiefly  con- 
sumed as  a  condiment. 
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CamjihoT^  Common  Camphor,  Laurel  Camphor;   F.  Camphre; 

G.  Campher. 

Botanical  Origin — Cinnavwmum  Camphora  Fr.  Nees  et  Ebermaier 
(Laurus  Camphora  L.,  Camphora  ojffkinarum  C.  Bauh.),  the  Camphor 
tree  or  Camphor  Laurel,  is  widely  diflfused,  being  found  throughout 
Central  China  and  in  the  Japanese  Islands.  In  China,  it  abounds 
principally  in  the  eastern  and  central  provinces,  as  in  Chekiang,  Fokien 
and  KiangsL  It  is  likewise  plentiful  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  it 
covers  the  whole  line  of  mountains  from  north  to  south,  up  'to  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  flourishes  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries,  and  forms  a  large  and  handsome  tree  in 
sheltered  spots  in  Italy  as  far  north  as  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  leaves 
are  small,  shining,  and  glaucous  beneath,  and  have  long  petioles ;  the 
stem  affords  excellent  timber,  much  prized  on  accoimt  of  its  odour  for 
making  clothes'  chests  and  the  drawers  of  cabinets. 

Camphor  is  obtained  from  other  plants  besides  the  camphor  laurel, 
the  most  remarkable  being  Drydbalanops  aromatica,  a  noble  tree  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  further  described  at  p.  464. 

History — The  two  kinds  of  camphor  afforded  by  the  two  trees  just 
named,  have  always  been  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  perfectly  distinct 
substances,  and  in  considering  the  history  of  camphor  this  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 

On  perusing  the  accounts  of  Laurel  Camphor  given  by  Chinese 
writers,^  the  remarkable  fact  becomes  apparent,  that  although  the  tree 
was  evidently  well  known  in  the  6th  century,  and  probably  even  earlier, 

^  Consular  llcportSy  August  1873.  952-3.  '  Passages  from  several  have  been  trans- 

'  The  word  Camphor,  generally  written  lated  and  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  br 

by  old    Latin   authors   Caphura^  and    by  Mr.  A.  Wylie.     Dr.  Bretschneider  of  Pckin 

English    Camphirc,    is    derived    from    the  has  also  been  good  enough  to  aid  us  in  tb^ 

Arabic  Kd/Hry  which  iu  turn  is  supposed  to  same  manner. 

come  from  the  Sanskrit  Karpura,  signifying 
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leeially  noticed  on  account  of  its  valuable  timber,  no  mention 
n  connexion  with  it  of  any  such  substance  as  camphor, 
e-chin,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  herbal  Pun-tsao-lcang'mvhy 
a  the  middle  of  the  16  th  century,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
of  camphor, — the  one  produced  by  the  camphor  laurel  of  his 
ntry,  the  other  imported  from  the  Malay  islands ;  and  he 
bow  the  former  was  prepared  by  boiling  the  wood,  and  refined 
l«d  dry  sublimations. 

0  Polo,  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  saw  the  forests  of 

1  South-eastern  China,  in  which,  says  he,  are  many  of  the  trees 
ire  camphor.^  It  would  thus  appear  that  Laurel  Camphor  was 
3  early  as  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
jient  notices  which  we  shall  now  quote,  have  reference  to  the 
lued  Malay  Camphor,  which  remains  up  to  the  present  day  one 
ost  precious  substances  of  its  class. 

i  is  no  evidence  that  camphor  reached  Etirope  during  the 
period  of  Greece  and  Eome.  The  first  mention  of  it  known  to 
rs  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
le  poems  of  Imru-1-Kais,^  a  prince  of  the  Kindah  dynasty,  who 
Hadramaut  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  Nearly  at 
period,  Aetius  of  Amida  (the  modem  Diarbekir)  used  camphor 
Jly,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it,  it  was 
T  a  substance  of  some  rarity.^ 

ct  for  many  centuries  subsequent  to  this  period,  camphor  was 
as  one  of  the  most  rare  and  precious  of  perfumes.  Thus,  it  is 
id  in  A.D.  636,  with  musk,  ambergris,  and  sandal  wood,  among 
jures  of  Chosroes  II.,  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  kings  of 
1  the  palace  at  Madain  on  the  Tigris,  north  of  Babylon.* 
Qg  the  immense  mass  of  valuables  dispersed  at  Cairo  on  the 
of  the  Fatimite  Khalif  Mostanser  in'  the  11th  century,  the 
Camphor  of  Kaisur^  and  the  figures  of  melons  in  camphor 
with  gold  and  jewels,  besides  vast  quantities  of  musk  and  aloes 
re  noticed  with  astonishment  by  Arabian  historians.^  It  is 
record  that  about  A.D.  642,  Indian  princes  sent  camphor  as 
r  a  gift  to  the  Chinese  Emperors  ;  ® — further,  that  in  the  Teen- 
iod  (a.d.  742-755),  the  Cochinchinese  brought  to  the  Chinese 
ribute  of  Barus  camphor  said  by  the  envoy  to  be  found  in  the 
if  old  trees,  the  like  of  which  for  fragrance  was  never  seen 
Masudi,^  four  centuries  later,  mentions  a  similar  present  from 
n  to  a  Chinese  potentate,  when  1000  m^nn^  of  aloes  wood  were 
nied  by  10  menn  of  camphor,  the  choice  quality  of  the  latter 
dicated  by  the  remark  that  it  was  in  pieces  as  large  or  larger 
istachio-nut. 


Book  ofScr  Marco  Polo,  ii.  (1871) 

5  description  of  Arabia  by  Ibn 
Hamdaiiy,  fol.  170  of  the  MS.  at 
*.  Sprenger). 

recta  two  ounces  of  camphor  to 
)  a  certain  preparation,  provided 
1  sufficiently  abundant. — Tetr.  iv. 
114. 

ell,  OesddclUc  dcr  Chalifen,  i. 
1,  1846)  75. 


*  Quatrem^re,  Mim.  sur  VEgyptc,  11.  (1811) 
366-375.— It  is  Interesting  to  find  that  A'd- 
fiirc-kaisiSkrif  i.e.  Kaisur  Camphor  is  a  term 
still  known  In  the  Indian  bazaars. 

*  Kauffer,  Ocschichte  v&ii  Ostasien,  U.  (1859) 
491. 

^  Translation  from  the  Chinese  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  A.  Wylie. 

8  Les  Prairies  (Car,  L  (Paris,  1861)  200. 

^  The  Arabian  meitd  or  menn  is  equal  to 
2J  pounds  Troy. 
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Again,  between  a.d.  1342  and  1352,  an  embassy  left  Pekin  bearing 
a  letter  from  the  Great  Khan  to  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  accompanied  by 
presents  of  silk,  precious  stones,  camphor,  musk,  and  spices.^ 

Ibn  Batuta,  the  celebrated  traveller,  relates  that  after  having  visited 
the  King  of  Sumatra,  he  was  presented  on  leaving  (a.d.  1347)  with 
aloes-wood,  camphor,  cloves,  and  sandal-wood,  besides  provisions. 

Ishak  ibn  Amran,  an  Arabian  physician  living  towards  the  end  of 
the  9th  century,  and  Ibn  Khurdadbah,  a  geographer  of  the  same  period, 
were  among  the  first  to  point  out  that  camphor  is  an  export  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago ;  and  their  statements  are  repeated  by  the  Arabian 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  all  assert  that  the  best  camphor  is 
produced  in  Fansiir.  This  place,  also  called  Kansiir  or  Kaistir,  was 
visited  in  the  13th  century  by  Marco  Polo,  who  speaks  of  its  camphor 
as  selling  for  its  weight  in  gold ;  Yule  *  believes  it  to  be  the  same  spot 
as  Barus,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  still  giving  a  name 
to  the  camphor  produced  in  that  island. 

From  sdl  these  facts  and  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,*  it 
undoubtedly  follows  that  the  camphor  first  in  use  was  that  found  native 
in  the  trunk  of  the  Sumatran  Dryolalanops  aromatica,  and  not  that  of 
the  Camphor  Laurel.  At  what  period  and  at  whose  instigation  the 
Chinese  began  to  manufacture  camphor  from  the  latter  tree,  are  not 
known. 

Camphor  was  known  in  Europe  as  a  medicine  as  early  as  the  12th 
century,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention  of  it  by  the  abbess  Hildegard* 
(who  calls  it  ganphora),  Otho  of  Cremona,^  and  the  Danish  canon 
Harpestreng  (oh.  A.D.  1244). 

Garcia  d*Orta  states  (1563)  that  it  is  the  camphor  of  China  which 
alone  is  exported  to  Europe,  that  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  being  a 
hundred  times  more  costly,  and  all  consumed  by  eastern  nations. 
Kampfer,®  who  resided  in  Japan  in  1690-92,  and  who  figured  the 
Japanese  camphor  tree  under  the  name  Lauras  camphorifera,  expressly 
declares  the  latter  to  be  entirely  dififerent  from  the  camphor  tree  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  He  further  states  that  the  camphor  of  Borneo  was 
among  the  more  profitable  commodities  imported  into  Japan  by  the 
Dutch,  whose  homeward  cargoes  included  Japanese  camphor  to  the 
extent  of  6000  to  12,000  lb.  annually.^  This  camphor  was  refined  in 
Holland  by  a  process  long  kept  secret,  and  was  then  introduced  into  the 
market.  In  Pomet's  time  (1694  and  earlier),  crude  camphor  was 
conunon  in  France,  but  it  had  to  be  sent  to  Holland  for  purification. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  that  period,  or  even  much  later,  any 
camphor  was  obtained  from  Formosa.  Du  Halde  ®  makes  no  allusion  to 
it  as  a  production  of  that  island ;  nor  does  he  mention  it  among  the 
commodities  of  Emouy  (Amoy),  which  was  the  Chinese  port  then  in 
most  active  communication  with  Formosa. 

Production — The  camphor  of  European  commerce  is  produced  in 

^  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  way  thither,  ii.  *  S.  Hildemrdis  Opera  Omnia,  accurante 

357.  J.  P.  Migne,  Paris,  1865.  1145. 

«  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  il  244.  «  Choulant,  Macer  Floridm,  Lips.  1882. 

'  For  farther  historical  details,  compare  161. 

ray  paper  in  the  Sehweizerische  JVochenschrift  •  AmomitaUs  exotiece  (1712)  770. 

/.  Fharmade,  27  Sept.,  4  and  11  Oct  1867,  '  Hist  of  Japan,  translated  by  Sch6ttch«r» 

and  in  Buchuer's  Hq^ertorium  /.  Pharmaeie  I  (1727)  353.  870. 

xvu.  (1868)  28.^F.  A.  ¥.  *  D«cn:pUMw  4a  la  Gkine,  I  (1735)  1«1. 
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the  island  of  Formosa  and  in  Japan.    We  have  no  evidence  that  any  is 
manufactured  at  the  present  day  in  China. 

In  Formosa,  the  camphor-producing  districts  lie  in  the  narrow  belt 

of  debateable  ground,  which  separates  the  border  Chinese  settlements 

ftom  the  territory  still  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  tribes.    The  camphor 

is  prepared  from  the  wood,  which  is  cut  into  small  chips  from  the  trees, 

by  means  of  a  gouge  with  a  long  handle.    In  this  process  there  is 

great  waste,  many  trees  being  cut  and  then  left  with  a  large  portion 

of  valuable   timber  to  perish.      The   next  operation  is  to  expose  the 

wood  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  and  to  collect  the  camphor  which 

volatilizes  with  the  steam.     For  this  purpose,  stills  are  constructed  thus : 

— a  long  wooden  trough,  frequently  a  hollowed  trunk,  is  fixed  over  a 

furnace  and  protected  by  a  coating  of  clay.    Water  is  poured  into  it, 

and  a  board  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes  is  luted  over  it. 

^bove  these  holes,  the  chips  are  placed  and  covered  with  earthen  pots. 

A  fire  having  been  lighted  in  the  furnace,  the  water  becomes  heated,  and 

the  steam  passing  through  the  chips,  carries  with  it  the  camphor,  which 

condenses  in  minute  white  crystals  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pots.    From 

these  it  is  scraped  out  every  few  days,  and  is  then  very  pure  and  clean. 

Four  stills,  each  having  ten  pots  placed  in  a  row  over  one  trough,  are 

generally  arranged  under  one  shed.    These  stills  are  moved  from  time  to 

time,  according  as  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  timber  in  the  locality 

renders  such  transfer  desii'able.    A  considerable  quantity  of  camphor  is 

however  manufactured  in  the  towns,  the  chips  being  conveyed  thither 

from  the  country. 

Camphor  is  brought  from  the  interior  to  Tamsui,  the  chief  port  of 
Formosa,  in  baskets  holding  about  half  a  pecul  each  (1  pecul  =  133^  ft.), 
lined  and  covered  with  large  leaves.  Upon  arrival,  it  is  stored  in  vats 
holding  from  50  to  60  peciUs  each,  or  it  is  packed  at  once  in  the  tubs, 
or  lead-lined  boxes,  in  which  it  is  exported.  From  the  vats  or  tubs, 
there  drains  out  a  yellowish  essential  oil  known  as  Camphor  Oil,  which 
is  used  by  the  Chinese  in  rheumatism.^ 

Kampfer  in  his  account^  of  the  manufacture  of  camphor  in  the 
Japanese  province  of  Satzuma  and  in  the  islands  of  Gotho,  describes  the 
boiling  of  the  chips  in  an  iron  pot  covered  with  an  earthen  head 
containing  straw  in  which  the  camphor  collects.  He  does  not  mention 
any  draining  of  the  product  from  essential  oil. 

Purification — Camphor  as  it  arrives  in  Europe  requires  to  be  purified 
by  sublimation.  The  crude  drug  consists  of  small  crystalline  grains, 
^hich  cohere  into  irregular  friable  masses,  of  a  greyish  white  or  pinkish 
hue.  Dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  it  leaves  from  2  to  10  per  cent,  of  impu- 
rities consisting  of  gypsum,  common  salt,  sulphur,  or  vegetable  fragments. 

In  Em'ope,  crude  camphor  is  sublimed  from  a  little  charcoal  or  sand, 
iron  filings  or  quick-lime,  and  sent  into  the  market  as  Refined  Camphor 
in  the  form  of  large  bowls  or  concave  cakes,  about  10  inches  in  diameter, 
3  inches  in  thickness,  and  weighing  from  9  to  12  ft.*    Each  bowl  has  a 

-    1  The  foregoing  particulars    are  chiefly  '  Op,  cit.  p.  772. 

extracted  from  the  Trade  Report  of  Tamsui  '  These  are  the  dimensions  of  the  cakes 

by  £.  C.  Taintor,  Acting  Commissioner  of  manufactured  in  the  laboratory  of  Messrs. 

Customs,  published  in  the  llcports  on  Trade  Howards  of  Stratford,  but  it  is  obvious  that 

at  the   Treaty  Ports   in  China  for   1869,  they  may  vary  with  different  makers. 
Shanghai,  1870. 
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large  round  hole  at  the  bottom,  corresponding  to  the  aperture  of  ike 
vessel  in  which  the  sublimation  has  been  conducted.  This  operation  is 
performed  in  peculiar  glass  flasks  termed  homboloes,  in  the  upper  half  of 
which  the  pure  camphor  concretes.  These  flasks  having  been  charged 
and  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  are  rapidly  heated  to  about  120"*- 190**  C.in 
order  to  remove  the  water.  Afterwards  the  temperature  is  slowly  in- 
creased to  about  204''  C,  and  maintained  during  24  hours.  The  flasb 
are  finally  broken. 

As  camphor  is  a  neutral  substance,  the  addition  of  lime  probably 
serves  merely  to  retain  traces  of  resin  or  empyreumatic  oil  Iron 
would  keep  back  sulphur  were  any  present 

The  refining  of  camphor  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  England, 
Holland,  Hamburg,  and  Paris.  It  is  a  process  requiring  great  care  on 
account  of  the  inflammability  of  the  product  The  temperature  must 
also  be  nicely  regulated,  so  that  the  sublimate  may  be  deposited  not 
merely  in  loose  crystals,  but  in  compact  cakes.  In  India  where  the  con- 
sumption of  camphor  is  very  large,  the  natives  eflect  the  sublimation  in 
a  copper  vessel,  the  charge  of  which  is  1 J  maunds  (42  lb.) :  fire  is 
applied  to  the  lower  part,  the  upper  being  kept  cool.^ 

Description  —  Purified  Camphor  forms  a  colourless  crystalline, 
translucent  mass,  traversed  by  numerous  fissures,  so  that  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  toughness,  a  mass  can  readily  be  broken  by  repeated  blows. 
By  spontaneous  and  extremely  slow  evaporation  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, camphor  sublimes  in  lustrous  hexagonal  plates  or  prisms,  having 
but  little  hardness.  If  triturated  in  a  mortar,  camphor  adheres  to  the 
pestle,  so  that  it  cannot  be  powdered  per  $e.  But  if  moistened  with 
spirit  of  wine,  ether,  chloix)form,  methylic  alcohol,  glycerin,  or  an 
essential  or  fatty  oil,  pulverization  is  effected  without  difficulty.  By 
keeping  a  short  time,  the  powder  acquires  a  crystalline  form.  With  an 
equal  weight  of  sugar,  camphor  may  also  be  easily  powdered. 

Camphor  melts  at  175°  C,  boils  at  205''  C,  and  volatilizes  somewhat 
rapidly  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  To  this  latter  property,  com- 
bined with  slight  solubility,  must  be  attributed  the  curious  rotatory 
motion  which  small  lumps  of  camphor  (as  well  as  barium  butyrate, 
stannic  bromide,  and  a  few  other  substances)  exhibit  when  thrown  on 
to  water. 

The  solubility  of  camphor  in  water  is  very  small,  1300  parts  dissolv- 
ing about  one ;  but  even  this  small  quantity  is  partially  separated  on 
addition  of  some  alkaline  or  earthy  salt,  as  sulphate  of  magnesium. 
Alcohols,  ethers,  cliloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  volatile  and  fixed  oils 
and  liquid  hydrocarbons,  dissolve  camphor  abundantly. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  camphor  at  0°  C.  and  up  to  6°  C.  is  the  same  as  that  of 
water ;  yet  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  camphor  expands  more 
quickly,  so  that  at  10°  to  12°  C.  its  sp.  gr.  is  only  0*992. 

In  concentrated  solution  or  in  a  state  of  fusion,  camphor  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  strongly  to  the  right  Officinal  solution  of  camphor 
(Spiritus  Camphorcc)  is  too  weak,  and  does  not  deviate  the  ray  of  Ught 
to  a  considerable  amount.^  Crj^stals  of  camphor  are  devoid  of  rotatory 
power.^ 

^    Mattlicson,   England  to  Delhi,  Lond.  '  Des  Cloizeaux,   CffmpUs  BmdMt,  Izx. 

2870.  474.  (1870)  1209. 

'  PAarm.  Joum.  18  April,  1874.  SSO. 
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The  taste  and  odour  of  camphor  are  sui  generis,  or  at  least  are  com- 
»n  only  to  a  group  of  nearly  allied  substances.  Camphor  is  not 
ered  by  exposure  to  air  or  light.  It  bums  easily,  affording  a  brilliant 
.oky  flame. 

Chemical  Composition — Camphor,  C^^BP^,  by  treatment  Mdth 
nous  reagents,  yields  a  number  of  interesting  products:  thus  when 
peatedly  distilled  with  chloride  of  zinc  or  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
is  converted  into  Cymol,  C^^H^*,  a  body  contained  in  many  essential 
Is,  or  obtainable  therefrom. 

Camphor,  and  also  camphor  oil,  when  subjected  to  powerful  oxidizing 
Tents,  absorbs  oxygen,  passing  gradually  first  into  crystallized  Cam- 
me  Acid,  C^m^^O^  and  afterwards  into  Camphretic  Add}  Cl«H?*0^ 
iter  and  carbonic  acid  being  at  the  same  time  eliminated.  Many 
sential  oils,  resins  and  gum-resins  likewise  yield  these  acids  when 
oilarly  treated. 

By  means  of  less  energetic  oxidizers,  camphor  may  be  converted  into 
y^camphor,  C^^EP^O*,  still  retaining  its  original  odour  and  taste 
lieder,  1868).2 

Commerce — Two  kinds  of  crude  camphor  are  known  in  the  English 
ixket,  namely : 

1.  Formosa  or  China  Camphor,  imported  in  chests  lined  with  lead 
tinned  iron,  and  weighing  about  1  cwt.  each ;  it  is  of  a  light  brown, 
tall  in  grain,  and  always  wet,  as  the  merchants  cause  water  to  be 
ared  into  the  cases  before  shipment,  with  a  view,  it  is  pretended,  of 
sening  the  loss  by  evaporation.  The  exports  of  this  camphor  from 
msui  in  Formosa^  in  the  years  1870—71—72  were  as  follows : — 

1870  1871  1872 

4,481  pecuk  (1,930,800  lb.)    9691  peculs  (1,292,133  lb.)    10,281  peculs  (1,370,800  lb.) 

The  shipments  of  camphor  from  Takow,  the  other  open  port  of 
rmosa,  are  of  insignificant  amount.  Planks  of  camphor  wood  are 
w  exported  in  some  quantity  from  Tamsui. 

2.  Japan  Camphor  is  lighter  in  colour  and  occasionally  of  a  pinkish 
t ;  it  is  also  in  larger  grains.  It  arrives  in  double  tubs  (one  within 
J  other)  without  metal  lining,  and  hence  is  drier  than  the  previous 
t ;  the  tubs  hold  about  1  cwt.  It  fetches  a  somewhat  higher  price 
in  the  Formosa  camphor. 

Hiogo  and  Osaka  exported  in  1871,  7089  peculs  (945,200  H).),  and 
igasaki  745  peculs  (99,333  lb.),  the  total  value  being  116,718  dollars.* 
e  imports  of  Unrefined  Camphor  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
1870  to  12,368  cwt.  (1,385,216  ft.) ;  of  Bejined  Camphor  in  the  same 
XT  to  2361  cwt.^ 


Schwanert  in  Liehig's  Annalen,  128 
68)  77.— Kachler  (1871)  has  disputed  the 
Btence  of  this  acid. 

For  information  respecting  the  numerous 
ler  compounds  of  camphor,  consult  Gmelin, 
emistry,  xiv.  (1860)  838 ;  Watts,  Did,  of 
emittry,  i  (1868) ;  Schorlemmer,  Carbon 
mpawnds,  1874.  303. 


3  Itetums  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in 
China  for  1872,  part.  2.  p.  124. 

^  Coimnercial  Reports  from  H.  M.  Consuls 
in  Japan,  No.  1,  1872. — The  returns  for 
Hiogo  and  Osaka  are  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

'  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1870.  p.  61 — no 
later  retoms  acceaeiblft. 
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Camphor  is  largely  consumed  by  the  natives  of  India ;  the  quantity 
of  the  crude  drug  imported  into  Bombay  in  the  year  1872-73,  was 
3801  cwt.' 

Uses — Camphor  has  stimulant  properties  and  is  frequently  used  in 
medicine  both  internally  and  externally.  It  is  largely  consumed  in  India. 


Other  kinds  of  Camphor;  Camphor  Oils. 

Batas  Camphor  J  Borneo  Camphor j  Malayan  Camphor^  Drp- 
halanops  Camphor. — This,  as  already  explained,  is  the  substance  to 
which  the  earliest  notices  of  camphor  refer.  The  tree  which  affords 
it  is  Drydbalanops  aromatica  Gartn.  (2>.  Camphora  Colebrooke),  of  the 
order  Dipterocarpece,  one  of  the  most  majestic  objects  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  trunk  is  very  tall,  round^  and  straight,  furnished  near 
the  base  with  huge  buttresses ;  it  rises  100  to  150  feet  without  a  branch, 
then  producing  a  dense  crown  of  shining  foliage,  50  to  70  feet  in  dia- 
meter, on  which  are  scattered  beautiful  white  flowers  of  delicious 
fragrance.*  The  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  Dutch  Besidencies  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Sumatra,  between  0"*  and  3°  N.  lat.,  from  Ayer 
Bangis  to  Bams  and  Singkel,  and  to  the  northern  part  of  Borneo,  and 
the  small  British  island  of  Labuan. 

The  camphor  is  obtained  from  the  trunk,  in  longitudinal  fissuies 
of  which  it  is  found  in  a  solid  crystalline  state,  and  extracted,  by 
laboriously  splitting  the  wood.  It  can  only  be  got  by  the  dest^l^ 
tion  of  the  entire  tree ;  —  in  fact,  many  trees  afiTord  none,  so  that 
to  avoid  the  toil  of  useless  felling,  it  is  now  customary  to  tiy  them 
by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  trunk,  but  the  observation  so 
made  is  often  fallacious.  Spenser  St.  John,  British  Consul  in  Borneo, 
was  told  that  trees  in  a  state  of  decay  often  contain  the  finest  cam- 
phor.* The  camphor  when  collected  is  carefully  picked  over,  washed 
and  cleaned,  and  then  separated  into  three  qualities,  the  best  being 
formed  of  the  largest  and  purest  crystals,  whUe  the  lowest  is  greyish 
and  pulverulent. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  how  much  camphor  is  usually  obtained  from  a 
single  tree,  but  Colebrooke's  statement  that  a  tree  should  produce  about 
11  tt).  is,  we  suspect,  near  the  truth.* 

A  good  proportion  of  the  small  quantity  produced  is  consumed  in 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  Batta  princes,  whose  families  are  often  ruined 
by  the  lavish  expense  of  providing  the  camphor  and  bufiTaloes  which 
the  custom  of  their  obsequies  requires.  The  camphor  which  is  exported, 
is  eagerly  bought  for  the  China  market,  but  some  is  also  sent  to  Japan, 
Laos,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  and  Siam. 


^  Staiement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  Bombay  for  1872-78.  ii.  27. 

•  For  some  recent  observations  on  the 
botany  of  Ihryobalanops,  see  paper  by  W.  T. 
Thiselton  Dyer  in  Trimen's  Jown,  of  Botany, 
April  1874.  98. 

'  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  Bast,  ii. 
(1862)  272. 

*  De  Vriese  and  Motley  in  Hooker's  Joum, 
of  Bot,  17,  (1862)33.202.  Do  Vriese  declares 
taia  to  he  qnite  exaggerated,  and  t\iat  \\l« 


thickest  and  oldest  trees  rarely  contain  more 
than  2  ounces !    If  the  latter  statement  weie 
true,  it  would  require  at  least  1000  trees  to 
yield^a  single  pecul  of  camphor.  Miqnel  (/W. 
PloToe  Sumatranee,  66. )  confirms  Colebrooke, 
in  stating  that  100  lb.  was  said  to  be  the 
produce  of  9  trees.    Another  report  which 
he  quotes,  is  to  the  effect  that  a  single  ti«e 
yields  only  a  few  catties  (1  catty  =  ij  lb,  or 
604  grammes). 
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The  quantity  annually  shipped  from  Borneo  was  reckoned  by  Motley 
1 1851  to  be  about  7  peculs  (933  ft).).  The  export  from  Sumatra  was 
rtimated  by  De  Vriese  at  10  to  15  quintals  per  annum.^  The  quantity 
nported  into  Canton  in  1872  was  returned  as  23-j^  peculs  (3159  ft).), 
alne  42,326  taels,  equivalent  to  about  80^.  per  ft).^  In  the  Annual 
iatement  of  the  Trade  of  Bombay  for  the  year  1872-3,  2  cwt.  of  Malayan 
•arnphor  is  stated  to  have  been  imported ;  it  was  valued  at  9141  Es. 
£914).    The  price  in  Borneo  in  1851  of  camphor  of  fine  quality,  was 

0  dollars  per  catty,  or  about  95s.  per  ft). :  consequently  the  drug  never 
inds  its  way  into  European  commerce. 

Borneo  Camphor,  also  termed  by  chemists  Bomeol  or  Camphyl  Alcohol, 
3  somewhat  hauler  than  common  camphor,  also  a  little  heavier  so  that 
\  sinks  in  water.  It  is  less  volatile,  and  does  not  crystallize  on  the 
aterior  of  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  kept ;  and  it  requires  for  fusion  a 
dgher  temperature,  namely  198°  C.  It  has  a  somewhat  different  odour, 
esembling  that  of  common  camphor  with  the  addition  of  patchouli  or 
mbergris.  The  composition  of  bomeol  is  represented  by  the  formula 
,n»gi8o.  It  may  be  converted  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  into  common 
amphor,  which  it  nearly  resembles  in  most  of  its  physical  properties. 
Conversely,  as  Berthelot  (1858)  has  shown,  bomeol  ^  may  be  prepared 
com  common  camphor  by  heating  the  latter  with  alcoholic  potash ;  or, 
ccording  to  Baubigny  (1866)  by  treating  a  solution  of  camphor  in 
)lnol  with  sodium. 

Camphor  Oil  of  Borneo — Besides  camphor,  the  Dryoialanops 
mishes  another  product,  a  liquid  termed  Camphor  Oil,  which  must 
)t  be  confounded  with  the  camphor  oil  that  drains  out  of  crude  laurel 
mphor.  This  Bomean  or  Sumatran  Camphor  Oil  is  obtained  by 
pping  the  trees,  or  in  felling  them  (see  also  p.  202).  In  the  latter  way, 
oUey  in  cutting  down  a  tree  in  Labuan  in  May  1851,  pierced  a  reser- 
lip  in  the  trunk  from  which  about  five  gallons  of  camphor  oil  were 
itained,  though  much  could  not  be  cauglit.*    The  liquid  was  a  volatile 

1  holding  in  solution  a  resin,  which  after  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the 
r,  was  left  in  a  sympy  state.  This  camphor  oil,  which  is  termed  Bor- 
ene,  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  C^^H^^  yet  in  the  cmde  state, 
ilding  in  solution  bomeol  and  resin.  By  fractional  distillation,  it  may 
)  separated  into  two  portions,  the  one  more  volatile  than  the  other  but 
»t  diiffering  in  composition. 

Camphor  OH  of  Formosa,  which  has  been  already  referred  to  as 
aining  out  of  the  crude  camphor  of  Cinnamomum  Camphora,  is  a 
t)wn  liquid  holding  in  solution  an  abundance  of  common  camphor, 
hich  it  speedily  deposits  in  crystals  when  the  temperature  is  slightly 
duced.  From  Bomeo  Camphor  Oil;  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
Wr  of  sassafras.  We  find  no  optical  difference  in  the  rotatory  power 
the  oils ;  both  are  dextrogyre  to  the  same  extent,  which  is  still  the 
36  if  the  camphor  from  the  lauraceous  camphor  oil  is  separated  by 

I  In  Milbum*8  time  (OrUrUal  Commerce,  ii.  ■  Retwms  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Porta  in 

18.  808),  Sumatra  was  reckoned  to  export  China  for  1872,  p.  80. 

pecnls,  and  Bomeo  80  pecols  a  year.  '  More  correctly  a  substance  of  the  same 

mdof  8  statement  that  Clima  imports  of  composition  yet  differing  in  optical  power, 

irns  camphor  about  800  peculs  annually  is  and  therefore  termed  Camphol, 

linly  erroneous.  ^  Ibn  Khurdadbah  in  the  9th  century^ 

mentions  it  aa  \)^^  OcAs^^V&.'Csa&^v^^ 
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cooling.     Borneo  camphor  oil,  for  a  sample  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Prof  de  Vriese,  deposits  no  camphor  even  when  kept  at  —  15®  C. 

Ngai  Camphor^  Blvmea  Camphor — It  has  been  known  for  many 
years  that  the  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  third  variety  of 
camphor,  having  a  pecuniary  value  intermediate  between  that  of  comnMm 
camphor  and  of  Borneo  camphor.  It  has  been  lately  shown  (1874)  that 
this  substance  is  manufactured  at  Canton,  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
obtained  being  Blumca  balsamifera  DC,  a  tall  herbaceous  Camposik 
called  in  Chinese  N^gai,  abundant  in  Tropical  Eastern  Asia. 

The  drug  has  been  supplied  to  us  ^  in  two  forms, — crude  and  pure,— 
the  first  being  in  crystalline  grains  of  a  dirty  wliite,  contaminated  mik 
vegetable  remains ;  the  second  in  colourless  crystals  as  much  as  an  indi 
in  length.  By  sublimation,  the  substance  may  be  obtained  in  distinct, 
brilliant  crystals,  agreeing  precisely  with  those  of  Borneo  camphor, 
which  they  also  resemble  in  odour  and  hardness,  as  well  as  in  being  a 
little  heavier  than  water  and  not  so  volatile  as  common  camphor. 

The  chemical  examination  of  Ngai  camphor,  performed  by  Plowman,' 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Attfield,  has  proved  that  it  has  the  composi- 
tion C^^H^^O,  like  Borneo  camphor.  But  the  two  substances  differ  in 
optical  properties,^  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Ngai  camphor  being  fcw^ 
in  about  the  same  degree  that  one  of  Borneo  camphor  is  dextrogyre,  ij 
boiling  nitric  acid,  Borneo  camphor  is  transformed  into  common 
{dextrogyrc)  camphor,  whereas  Ngai  camphor  affords  a  similar  yet  kvogp 
camphor,  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  stearoptene  of  Chr^n- 
thcmum  Parthcnium  Pers. 

As  Ngai  camphor  is  about  ten  times  the  price  of  Formosa  camphor, 
it  never  finds  its  way  to  Europe  as  an  article  of  trade.  In  China,  it  is 
consumed  partly  in  medicine  and  partly  in  perfuming  the  fine  kinds  of 
Chinese  ink.  The  export  of  this  camphor  by  sea  from  Canton,  is  valued 
at  about  £3,000  a  year. 


CORTEX    CINNAMOMI. 

Cortex  Cinnamomi  Zcylanici;  Cinnamon;  F.  Cannelle  de  Ceyhn; 

G.  Zimmt,  Ceylon  Zimmt,  KanecL 

Botanical  Origin — Cinnximamum  Zeylanicum  Breyne, — ^a  small 
evergreen  tree,  richly  clothed  with  beautiful,  shining  leaves  usually  some- 
what glaucous  beneath,  and  having  panicles  of  greenish  flowers  of  dis- 
agreeable odour. 

It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where,  according  to  Thwaites,  it  is  gene- 
rally distributed  through  the  forests  up  to  an  elevation  of  3000  feet, 
arid  one  variety  even  to  8000  feet.  It  is  exceedingly  variable  in 
stature,  and  in  the  outline,  size  and  consistence  of  the  leaf;  and  seveial 
of  the  extreme  forms  are  very  unlike  one  another  and  Imve  received 
specific  names.  But  there  are  also  numerous  intermediate  forms;  and  in 
a  large  suite  of  specimens,  many  occur  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  they  should  be  referred  to  this  species  or  to  that 

^  Through  the  courtesy  of   Mr.   F.   H.  *  Pharm.  Joum,,  March  7,  1874.  710. 

Ewer,  of  the  Imperial. ManUme  C\]L&toma%         '  Fluckiger  in  Phcann,  Jaum.,  ijmllS, 
Canton.  \^^^,%^^.  ^  ^^ 
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liwaites  ^  is  of  opiniou  that  some  still  admitted  species,  as  C.  obiim- 
)limn  Nees  and  C,  iners  Beinw.,  will  prove  on  further  investigation  to  be 
lere  forms  of  C.  Zeylanimcm, 

Beddome,^  Conservator  of  Forests  in  Madras,  remarks  that  in  the 
aoist  forests  of  South-western  India,  there  are  7  or  8  well-marked 
weties  which  might  easily  be  regarded  as  so  many  distinct  species,  but 
or  the  fact  that  they  are  so  connected  inter  se  by  intermediate  forms, 
hat  it  is  impossible  to  find  constant  characters  worthy  of  specific  dis- 
inction.  They  grow  from  the  sea  level  up  to  the  highest  elevations  and, 
IS  Beddome  thinks,  owe  their  differences  chiefly  to  local  circumstances, 
10  that  he  is  disposed  to  class  them  simply  as  forms  of  C,  Zeylanicum. 

History — Cinnamon  was  held  in  liigh  esteem  in  the  most  remote 
imes  of  history.  In  the  words  of  the  learned  Dr.  Vincent,  Dean  of 
Sfestminster,^  it  seems  to  have  been  the  first  spice  sought  after  in  all 
mental  voyages.  Both  cinnamon  and  cassia  are  mentioned  as  precious 
Ddoriferous  substances  in  the  Mosaic  writings  and  in  the  Biblical  books 
)f  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ezekiel  and  Revelations,  also  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  Herodotus,  Galen,  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Strabo  and  many  other 
writ«s  of  antiquity:  and  from  the  accounts  which  have  thus  come 
iown  to  us,  there  appears  reason  for  believing  that  the  spices  referred 
to  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  day.  That  cinnamon 
and  cassia  were  extremely  analogous,  is  proved  by  the  remark  of  Galen, 
that  the  finest  cassia  differs  so  little  from  the  lowest  quality  of  cinnamon, 
'hat  the  first  may  be  substituted  for  the  second,  provided  a  double  weight 
)f  it  be  used. 

It  is  also  evident  that  both  were  regarded  as  among  the  most  costly 
f  aromatics,  for  the  offering  made  by  Seleucus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and 
is  brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus, 
•C.  246-227,  consisting  chiefly  of  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  included 
Iso  two  pounds  of  Cassia  (Kaaia),  and  the  same  quantity  of  Cinnamon 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  there  is  one  remarkable  fact  to  be 
>ticed,  which  is  that  none  of  the  cinnamon  of  the  ancients  was  obtained 
om  Ceylon.  "  In  the  pages  of  no  author,"  says  Tennent,*  "  European 
*  Asiatic,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
there  the  remotest  allusion  to  cinnamon  as  an  indigenous  production, 
'  even  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  Ceylon."  Nor  do  the  annals  of  the 
hinese,  between  whom  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  from  the  4th  to 
le  8th  centuries,  there  was  frequent  intercourse  and  exchange  of 
)mmodities,  name  Cinnamon  as  one  of  the  productions  of  the  island, 
he  Sacred  Books  and  other  ancient  records  of  the  Singhalese  are  also 
mpletely  silent  on  this  point. 

Cassia  under  the  name  of  Kv:ei,  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  Chinese 

jrbal, — ^that  of  the  emperor  Shen-nung,  who  reigned  about  2700  B.C., 

the  ancient  Chinese  Classics,®  and  in  the  Bh-ya,  a  herbal  dating  from 

^  Emimcratio  Planiarum  Zcylanicc,  1864.  *  Chishull,  AntiquUates  A9uUica\   1728. 

2. — Consult  also  Meissnef  in  De  Cand.  65-72. 

9(L  XV.  sect.  i.  10.  «  Ceylati,  I  (1859)  575. 

-  Flora  SylvaticafoT  Southern  India,  1872.  ^  Wc  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bretschneider  of 

L  Pekin  for  these  references  to  Chinese  litera- 

Commerce  and  Naifigaiion  of  Uie  An^  ture.     For  information  about  some  of  the 

Mi9  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ii.  (1807)  512.  works  quoted,  see  his  pamphlet  On  ihA  ^mji^ 

and  KcUvt  of  CKiiveseBotatiMal  WorkiA^^l^^ 
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1200  B.C.  In  the  Hai-yachpSn-ts'aOy  written  in  the  8th  century,  mention 
is  made  of  Tien-chu  hwei,  Tien-chu  is  the  ancient  name  for  India: 
perhaps  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  cassia  bark  of  Malabar. 

In  connexion  with  these  extremely  early  references  to  the  spice,  it 
may  be  stated  that  a  bark  supposed  to  be  cassia  is  mentioned  as  imported 
into  Egypt  together  with  gold,  ivory,  frankincense,  precious  woods,  and 
apes,  in  the  17th  century  B.c.^ 

The  accounts  given  by  Dioscorides,  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  indicate  that  cinnamon  and  cassia 
were  obtained  from  Arabia  and  Eastern  Africa ;  and  we  further  know 
that  the  importers  were  Phoenicians,  who  traded  by  Egypt  and  the  Bed 
Sea  with  Arabia.  Whether  the  spice  under  notice  was  really  a  produc- 
tion of  Arabia  or  Africa,  or  whefcher  it  was  imported  thither  from  Southern 
China  (the  present  source  of  the  best  sort  of  cassia)  is  a  question  which 
has  excited  no  small  amount  of  discussion. 

We  are  in  favour  of  the  second  alternative, — firstly,  because  no  sub- 
stance of  the  nature  of  cinnamon  is  known  to  be  produced  in  Arabia  or 
Africa ;  and  secondly,  because  the  commercial  intercourse  which  was 
undoubtedly  carried  on  by  China  with  India  and  Arabia,  and  which  also 
existed  between  Arabia,  India  and  Africa,  is  amply  sufficient  to  explain 
the  importation  of  Chinese  produce.*  That  the  spice  was  a  productioii 
of  the  far  East,  is  moreover  implied  by  the  name  Darchini  (from  rfar,  wood 
or  bark,  and  Chiniy  Chinese),  given  to  it  by  the  Arabians  and  Persians. 

If  this  view  of  the  case  is  admissible,  we  must  regard  the  ancient 
cinnamon  to  have  been  the  substance  now  known  as  Chinese  Cassia,  lijm 
or  Chinese  Cinnamon,  and  cassia  as  one  of  the  thicker  and  perhaps  less 
aromatic  barks  of  the  same  group,  such  in  fact  as  are  still  found  in 
commerce. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  collection  of  cinnamon  in 
Ceylon,  and  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  commenced,  nothing  is 
known.  That  the  Chinese  were  concerned  in  the  discovery  is  not  an 
imreasonable  supposition,  seeing  that  they  traded  to  Ceylon,  and  were 
in  all  probability  acquainted  with  the  cassia-yielding  species  of  Cin- 
namomum  of  Southern  China,  a  tree  extremely  like  the  cinnamon  tree 
of  Ceylon. 

Whatever  may  be  the  facts,  the  early  notices  of  cinnamon  as  a  pro- 
duction of  Ceylon  are  not  prior  to  the  13th  century.  The  very  first 
according  to  Yule,^  is  a  mention  of  the  spice  by  Kazwini,  an  Arab 
writer  of  about  a.d.  1275,  very  soon  after  which  period  it  is  noticed  ij 
John  of  Montecorvino,  a  missionary  friar  who  visited  India.  This 
man,  in  a  letter  under  date  1292  or  1293,  still  extant  in  the  Medicean 
library  at  Florence,  says  that  the  cinnamon  tree  is  of  medium  bulk,  and 


^  Diimicben,  Fleet  of  an  Egyptian  Queen, 
Leipzig,  1868,  p.  1. 

•  ".  .  That  there  was  an  ulterior  com- 
merce beyond  Ceylon  is  indubitable  ;  for  at 
Oevlon  the  trade  from  Malacca  and  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  met  the  merchants  from 
Arabia,  Persia  and  Egypt,  This  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Malays 
or  even  the  Chinese,  who  seem  to  have  been 
navi^tors  in  all  ages  as  universally  as  the 

Arabians, "    Yincent,  op.  c\t.  ii. 

284.  286.-^111  the  time  of  Moxco  Polo,  ^o 


trade  of  China  westward,  met  the  trade  of 
the  Red  Sea,  no  longer  in  Ceylon,  bat  on  the 
coast  of  Midabar,  apparently  at  Calient, 
where  the  Portuguese  found  it  on  their  finA 
arrival.  Here,  says  Marco,  tiie  ships  from 
Aden  obtained  their  lading  from  the  Ent, 
and  carried  it  into  the  Bed  Snni  for  AlexiB* 
dria,  whence  it  passed  into  Europe  by  meins 
of  the  Venetians.— See  also  Tule,  Book  tf 
Ser  Marco  Polo,  ii.  (1871)  826.  827. 
»  Op.  cit  iL  255. 
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I  trunk,  bark  and  foliage,  like  a  laurel,  and  that  great  store  of  its  bark 
\  carried  forth  from  the  island  which  is  near  by  Malabar.* 

Again,  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Mahomedan  traveller  Ibn  Batuta  about 
3,  1340,2  and  a  century  later  by  the  Venetian  merchant  Nicolo  di 
iionti,  whose  description  of  the  tree  is  very  correct.^ 

The  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  led  to  the  real  dis- 
covery of  Ceylon  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505,  and  to  their  permanent 
Kjcupation  of  the  island  in  1536,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  cinnamon. 
[t  is  from  the  first  of  these  dates  that  more  exact  accounts  of  the  spice 
)egan  to  reach  Europe.  Thus  in  1511,  Barbosa  distinguished  the  fine 
jinnamon  of  Ceylon  fi*om  the  inferior  Cannella  trista  of  Malabar.  Garcia 
fOrta  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  stated  that  Ceylon  cinnamon 
ras  forty  times  as  dear  as  that  of  Malabar.  Clusius,  the  translator  of 
Sarcia,  saw  branches  of  the  cinnamon-tree  as  early  as  1571,  at  Bristol 
md  in  Holland. 

At  this  period,  cinnamon  was  cut  from  trees  growing  wild  in  the 
crests  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  the  bark  being  exacted  as  tribute  from 
he  Singhalese  kings  by  the  Portuguese.  A  peculiar  caste  called  chalias, 
^ho  are  said  to  have  emigrated  from  India  to  Ceylon  in  the  13th  century, 
md  who  in  after-times  became  cinnamon-peelers,  delivered  the  bark  to 
he  Portuguese.  The  cruel  oppression  of  these  chalias  was  not  mitigated 
y  the  Dutch,  who  from  the  year  1656  were  virtually  masters  of  the  whole 
eaboard,  and  conceded  the  cinnamon  trade  to  their  East  India  Company 
8  a  profitable  monopoly,  which  the  Company  exercised  with  the  greatest 
^verity.*  The  bark  previous  to  shipment  was  minuiely  examined  by 
)ecial  officers,  to  guard  against  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  chalias. 

About  1770,  De  Koke  conceived  the  happy  idea,  in  opposition  torthe 
liversal  prejudice  in  favour  of  wild-growing  cinnamon,  of  attempting 
e  cultivation  of  the  tree.  This  project  was  carried  out  under  Gover- 
»r8  Falck  and  Van  der  Graff  with  extraordinary  success,  so  that  the 
atch  were  able  independently  of  the  kingdom  of  Kandy,  to  furnish 
out  400,000  lb.  of  cinnamon  annually,  thereby  supplying  the  entire 
iropean  demand.  In  fact,  they  completely  ruled  the  trade,  and  would 
en  him  the  cinnamon  in  Holland,  lest  its  unusual  abundance  should 
ince  the  price. 

After  Ceylon  had  been  wrested  from  the  Dutch  by  the  English  in 
^96,  the  cinnamon  trade  became  the  monopoly  of  the  English  East 
idia  Company,  who  then  obtained  more  cinnamon  from  the  forests, 
pecially  after  the  year  1815,  when  the  kingdom  of  Kandy  fell 
ider  British  rule.  But  though  the  chalias  had  much  increased  in 
imbers,  the  yearly  production  of  cinnamon  does  not  appear  to  have 
iceeded  500,000  ib.  The  condition  of  the  unfortunate  chalias  was  not 
neliorated  until  1833,  when  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  Company  was 
lally  abolished,  and  Government  ceasing  to  be  the  sole  exporters  of 
unamon,  permitted  the  merchants  of  Colombo  and  Galle  to  share  in 
e  trade. 

Cinnamon  however  was  still  burdened  with  an  export  duty  equal  to 
third  or  a  half  of  its  value,  in  consequence  of  which  and  of  the  com- 

*  Yule,  Cathay  and  tJu  waythUhtr^  i.  218.       Fiaggi,  i.  (1563)  339  ;  Kiinstxnaiin,  Kennt- 

•  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  translated  by      nias  Indietis  tm  filn/zehtUen  Jahrhundert, 
«,  Lond.  1829.  184.  1868.  89. 

'  Bamusio,  RaccoUa  dcllc  Navigationi  tt         ^  Tennent,  op.  oit  it  52. 
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petition  with  cinnamon  raised  in  Java,  and  with  cassia  from  China  and 
other  places,  the  cultivation  in  Ceylon  began  to  suffer.  This  duty  was 
not  removed  until  1853. 

The  earliest  notice  of  cinnamon  in  connexion  with  Northern  Europe 
that  we  have  met  with,  is  the  diploma  granted  by  Chilperic  IL,  king  of 
the  Franks,  to  the  monastery  of  Corbie  in  Nonnandy,  a.d.  716,  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  a  certain  supply  of  spices  and  grocery,  including 
5  lb.  of  Cinnamon} 

The  extraordinary  value  set  on  cinnamon  at  this  period  is  remarkably 
illustrated  by  some  letters  written  from  Italy,  in  which  mention  is  here 
and  there  incidentally  made  of  presents  of  spices  and  incense.'  Thus 
in  A.D.  745,  Gemmulus,  a  Eoman  deacon,  sends  to  Boniface,  archbishop 
of  Mayence  ("  cum  magna  reverentid  "),  4  ounces  of  Cinnamon^  4  ounces 
of  Costiis,  and  2  pounds  of  Pepper.  In  A.D.  748,  Theophilacias,  a  Roman 
archdeacon,  presents  to  the  same  bishop  similar  spices  and  incense. 
LuUus,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  sends  to  Eadburga,  ctbbatissa.  Thandm&f 
circa  A.D.  732-751 — *'unnm  graphium  argenteum  ct  storacis  ct  cinnamomi 
partem  aliquant "  ;  and  about  the  same  date,  another  present  of  cinnamon 
to  archbishop  Boniface  is  recorded.  Under  date  A.i).  732-742,  a  letter 
is  extant  of  three  persons  to  the  abbess  Cuneburga,  to  whom  the  writers 
offer — "  turis  et  piperis  ct  cinnamomi  permodica  xcnia,  sed  omni  Tncniifi 
affect ione  destinata." 

Of  the  pecuniary  value  of  this  price  in  England,  there  are  many 
notices  from  the  year  1264  downwards.*  In  the  16th  century  it  m& 
probably  not  plentiful,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  it  figures 
among  the  New  Year's  gifts  to  Philip  and  Mary  (1556-57),  and  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  (1561-62).^ 

Production  and  Commerce* — The  best  cinnamon  is  produced, 
according  to  Thwaites  ^  from  a  cultivated  or  selected  form  of  the  tree 
(var.  a.),  distinguished  by  large  leaves  of  somewhat  irregular  shape. 
But  the  bark  of  all  the  forms  possesses  the  odour  of  cinnamon  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  not  however  always  possible  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  the  bark  from  the  foliage,  so  that  the  peelers  when  collecting 
from  uncultivated  trees,  are  in  the  habit  of  tasting  the  bark  before 
commencing  operations,  and  pass  over  some  trees  as  unfit  for  their 
purpose.  The  bark  of  varieties  0.  mxdtijlorum  and  7.  avalifolium  is  of 
very  inferior  quality,  and  said  to  be  never  collected  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  adulteration. 

The  best  variety  appears  to  find  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  its 
culture,  in  the  strip  of  country,  12  to  15  miles  broad,  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Ceylon,  between  Negumbo,  Colombo  and  Matura,  where  the 
tree  is  grown  up  to  an  elevation  of  1500  feet.  A  very  sandy  clay  soil, 
or  fine  white  quartz,  with  a  good  sub-soil  and  free  exposure  to  fte 


^  Pardessus,  DCplomata,  etc.,  Paris  1849. 
u.  309. 

•  Jaff^,  Bihliotheca  Remm  Ocrmanicarum, 
Berlin,  iii.  (1866)  154.  199.  214.  216-8. 109. 

'  Doubtless  Eadburh,  third  abbess  of 
Minster  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  Kent.  She 
died  A.D.  751. 

*  Eden,  StaU  of  the  Poor,  ii.  (1797)  ap- 
pendix;  Rogers,  Hist,  of  AqricviUuTe  and 
Prices  m  England,  ii  (1866)  64^ 


•  Kicholls,  Progresses  and  Proeessims  <? 
Q,  Elizabeth,  L  (1823)  xxxiv.  118. 

*  Additional  information  may  be  fofooi  in 
two  papers  by  Marshall,  in  Thoxnaon'sA*^ 
of  Phxtosophy,  X.  (1817)  241  and  846;  «* 
also  Lescnenaolt  de  la  Tour,  Mim.  i* 
Musie  d'ffist.  nai.  yiii  (1822)  436-446L 

7  Op.  cit  252-258. 
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son  and  rain,  are  the  circumstances  best  adapted  for  the  cultivation. 
The  management  of  the  plantations  resembles  that  of  oak  coppice  in 
England,  The  system  of  pruning  checks  the  plant  from  becoming  a 
tree,  and  induces  it  to  form  a  stool  from  which  four  or  five  shoots  are 
allowed  to  grow ;  these  are  cut  at  the  age  of  1 J  to  2  years,  when  the 
greyish-green  epidermis  begins  to  turn  brown  by  reason  of  the  formation 
of  a  corky  layer.  They  are  not  all  cut  at  the  same  time,  but  only  as  • 
they  arrive  at  the  proper  state  of  maturity  ;  they  are  then  6  to  10  feet 
hi^  and  ^  to  2  inches  thick.  In  some  of  the  cinnamon  gardens  at 
Colombo,  the  stools  are  very  large  and  old,  dating  back  it  is  supposed, 
fiom  the  time  of  the  Dutch. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  flow  of  sap  which  occurs  after  the 
keavy  rains  in  May  and  June,  and  again  in  November  and  December, 
the  bark  at  those  seasons  is  easily  separated  from  the  wood,  so  that  a 
vincipal  harvest  takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  a  smaller  one  in  the 
atter  part  of  the  year. 

The  Aoots  having  been  cut  off  by  means  of  a  long  sickle-shaped 
ook  called  a  catty,  and  stripped  of  their  leaves,  are  slightly  trimmed  with 
knife,  the  little  pieces  thus  removed  being  reserved  and  sold  as 
^innamorv  Chips,  The  bark  is  next  cut  through  at  distances  of  about  a 
>ot,  and  slit  lengthwise,  when  it  is  easily  and  completely  removed  by 
lie  insertion  of  a  peculiar  knife  termed  a  mama,  the  separation  being 
agisted  if  necessary,  by  strongly  rubbing  with  the  handle.  The  pieces 
f  bark  are  now  carefully  put  one  into  another,  and  the  compound  sticks 
imly  bound  together  into  bundles.  Thus  they  are  left  for  24  hours  or 
lore,  during  which  a  sort  of  "fermentation  "  (?)  goes  on  which  facilitates 
le  subsequent  removal  of  the  exterior  part.  This  is  accomplished  by 
lacing  each  quill  on  a  stick  of  wood  of  suitable  thickness,  and  carefully 
oraping  off  with  a  knife  the  outer  and  middle  cortical  layer.  In  a 
w  hours  after  this  operation,  the  peeler  commences  to  place  the  smaller 
ibes  within  the  larger,  also  inserting  the  small  pieces  so  as  to  make  up 
1  almost  solid  stick,  of  about  40  inches  in  length.  The  cinnamon  thus 
repared  is  kept  one  day  in  the  shade,  and  then  placed  on  wicker  trays 
.  the  sun  to  dry.  When  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  made  into  bundles  of 
)Out  30  ft),  each.^ 

The  cinnamon  gardens  of  Ceylon  were  estimated  in  1860-64,  to 
jcupy  an  area  of  about  14,400  acres.^  At  present  the  cultivation  of 
>£ree  is  displacing  that  of  cinnamon.  Mr.  Home  of  the  Botanical 
arden  of  Mauritius,  writing  in  1866,  observes  that  no  new  plantations 
re  now  laid  out,  and  that  many  of  the  old  ones  are  going  to  ruin.  The 
cports  of  cinnamon  from  Ceylon  have  been  as  follows : — 

1871  1872 

1,869,827  lb.,  value  iJ67,966.  1,267,968  lb.,  value  Mi,1A7, 

Of  the  last  named  quantity,  1,179,516  ft),  were  shipped  to  the  United 
angdom,  53,439  lb.  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  10,000  ft. 
>  Hamburg.     Besides  the  above-named  exports  of  cinnamon,  the  official 

^  Formerly  called  fardelo  or  fardelloy  a      sive  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  as  we 
signifying  in  the  Romance  languages      may  judge  by  the  statement  that  the  five 


undle  OT  package.     The  word /ardeZ  having  principal    cinnamon   gardens   around   Ne- 

he  same  meanmg,  is  found  in  old  English  gumbo,    Colombo,    Barberyn,    Galle,    and 

^ters.  Matura,  were  each  from  15  to  20  tniUa  in  cir- 

*  Tel  the  ooltivation  was  far  more  exten-  cimferen/oc  (^eivxi«iiV&  C«^\qi^^  ^^.  \^'Vy. 
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statistics  ^  record  the  export  of  "  Cinitamon  Bark  " — 8846  lb.  in  1871— 
23,449  lb.  in  1872.  This  name  includes  two  distinct  articles,  namdy 
Cinnamon  Chips,  and  a  very  thick  bark  derived  from  old  stems.  The 
Cinnamon  Chips  which,  as  explained  on  the  previous  page,  are  the  first 
trimmings  of  the  shoots,  are  very  aromatic ;  they  used  to  be  considered 
worthless,  and  were  thrown  away.  The  second  article,  to  which  in  the 
London  drug  sales  the  name  "  Cinnamon  Bark  "  is  restricted,  is  in  flat  or 
slightly  channelled  fragments,  which  are  as  much  as  ^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  remind  one  of  New  Granada  cinchona  bark.  It  is  very 
deficient  in  aromatic  qualities,  and  quite  unfit  for  use  in  i^harmacy. 

In  most  other  countries  into  which  Cinnamomnm  Zeylanicum  has  been 
transplanted,  it  has  been  found  that,  partly  from  its  tendency  to  pass 
into  new  varieties  and  partly  perhaps  from  want  of  careful  cultivatioE 
and  the  absence  of  the  skilled  cinnamon-peeler,  it  yields  a  bark 
appreciably  different  from  that  of  Ceylon.  Of  other  cinnamon-producing 
districts,  those  of  Southern  India  may  be  mentioned  as  affording  tiie 
Malabar  or  Tinnevclly,  and  the  Tellicherry  Cinnamon  of  commerce,  the 
lattei:  being  almost  as  good  as  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon.^  The  cultivatioii 
in  Java  commenced  in  1825.  The  plant  according  to  Miquel  is  a  variety 
of  C  Zeylanicum,  distinguished  by  its  very  large  leaves  which  are  fee- 
quently  8  inches  long  by  5  inches  broad.  The  island  exported  in  1870, 
1109  peculs  (147,866  lb.) ;  in  1871  only  446  peculs  (59,466  lb.).» 

Cinnamon  is  also  grown  in  the  French  colony  of  Guyana  and  in 
Brazil,  but  on  an  insignificant  scale.  The  samples  of  the  bark  from  those 
countries  which  we  have  examined  are  quite  unlike  the  cinnamon  of 
Ceylon.  That  of  Brazil  in  particular  has  evidently  been  taken  ftom 
stems  several  years  old. 

The  importations  of  cinnamon  into  the  United  Kingdom  bom  Ceylon 
are  declining,  as  the  foUowing  figures  will  show  :— 

1869  1870  1871  1872 

2,611,473  !b.  2,148,405  n>.  1,430,518  lb.  1,015,4611b. 

During  1872,  56,000  lb.  of  cinnamon  were  imported  from  other 
countries. 

Description — Ceylon  cinnamon  of  the  finest  description,  is  imported 
in  the  form  of  sticks,  about  40  inches  in  length  and  f  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  formed  of  tubular  pieces  of  bark  about  a  foot  long,  dexterously 
arranged  one  within  the  other,  so  as  to  form  an  even  rod  of  considerable 
firmness  and  solidity.     The  quills  of  bark  are  not  rolled  up  as  simple 
tubes,  but  each  side  curls  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  channel  with  in-cuning 
sides,  a  circumstance  that  gives  to  the  entire  stick  a  somewhat  flattened 
cylindrical  form.      The  bark  composing  the  stick  is  extremely  thin, 
measuring  often  no  more  than  y^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    It  has  a 
light  brown,  dull  surface,  faintly  marked  with  shining  wavy  lines,  and 
bearing  here  and  there  scars  or  holes  at  the  points  of  insertion  of  leaves 
or  twigs.     The  inner  surface  of  the  bark  is  of  a  darker  hue.     The  bark 
is  brittle  and  splintery,  with  a  fragrant  odour,  peculiar  to  itself  and  the 
allied  barks  of  the  same  genus.     Its  taste  is  saccharine,  pungent,  and 
aromatic. 

The  bales  of  cinnamon  which  arrive  in  London  are  always  re-packed 

1  Ceylmi  Blue  Books  for  1871  and  1872,  •  Some  of  it  however  is  rery  thick,  thongli 

(ffinted  at  Colombo.  neatly  quilled. 

'  UousiUar  Rsj^U^  Aug.  1878.  952. 
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in  the  dock  warehouses,  in  doing  which  a  certain  amount  of  breakage 
occurs.  The  spice  so  injured  is  kept  separate  and  sold  as  Small  Cin- 
namon, and  is  very  generally  used  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  It  is 
often  of  excellent  quality. 

Microscopic  Structure — By  the  peeling  above  described,  Ceylon 
cinnamon  is  deprived  of  the  suberous  coat  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
nuddle  cortical  layer,  so  that  it  almost  consists  of  the  mere  liber  (endo- 
fhkeum).  Three  different  layers  are  to  be  distinguished  on  a  transverse 
action  of  this  tissue : — 

1.  The  external  surface  which  is  composed  of  one  to  three  rows  of 
iTge  thick- walled  cells,  forming  a  coherent  ring ;  it  is  only  interrupted 
y  bundles  of  liber-fibres,  wliich  are  obvious  even  to  the  unaided  eye ; 
iey  compose  in  fact  the  wavy  lines  mentioned  in  the  last  page. 

2.  The  middle  layer  is  built  up  of  about  ten  rows  of  parenchymatous 
^in-walled  cells,  interrupted  by  much  larger  cells  containing  deposits  of 
^xicilage,  while  other  cells,  not  larger  than  those  of  the  parenchyme 
'Belf,  are  loaded  with  essential  oiL 

3.  The  innermost  layer  exhibits  the  same  thin-walled  but  smaller 
^Us,  yet  intersected  by  narrow,  somewhat  darker,  medullary  rays,  and 
Llcewise  interrupted  by  cells  containing  either  mucilage  or  essential  oil. 

Instead  of  bundles  of  liber-fibres,  fibres  mostly  isolated  are  scattered 
trough  the  two  inner  layers,  the  parenchyme  of  which  abounds  in 
mall  starch  granules  accompanied  by  tannic  matter.  On  a  longitudinal 
ection,  the  length  of  the  liber-fibres  becomes  more  evident,  as  well  as 
le  oil-ducts  and  gum-ducts. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  most  interesting  and  noteworthy 
)n8tituent  of  cinnamon  is  the  essential  oil,  which  the  bark  yields  to  fha 
ctent  of  i  to  1  per  cent,  and  which  is  distilled  in  Ceylon, — very  seldom 
I  England.  It  was  prepared  by  Porta  ^  of  Naples,  who  mentions  it  as 
uiy  %3  1589.  In  the  latter  part. of  the  last  century,  it  used  to  be 
rought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch.  ;  During  the  five  years  from  1775  to 
779  inclusive,  the  average  quantity  annually  disposed  of  at  the  sales 
r  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  176  ounces.  The  wholesale 
rice  in  London  between  1776  and  1782,  was  21s.  per  ounce ;  but  from 
785  to  1789,  the  oil  fetched  63s.  to  68s.,  the  increase  in  value  being 
onbtless  occasioned  by  the  war  with  Holland  commenced  in  1782.  The 
il  is  now  largely  produced  in  Ceylon,  from  which  island  the  quantity 
sported  in  1871  was  14,796  ounces ;  and  in  1872,"39,100  ounces.^  The 
il  is  shipped  chiefly  to  England. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  is  a  golden-yellow  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*035, 
powerful  cinnamon  odour,  and  a  sweet  and  aromatic  but  burning  taste, 
b  deviates  a  ray  of  polarized  light  a  very  little  to  the  left.  The  oil 
onsists  chiefly  of  Cinnamic  Aldehyde,  C^H^O,  together  with  a  variable 
roportion  of  hydrocarbons.  At  a  low  temperature  it  becomes  turbid 
y  the  deposit  of  a  camphor,  which  we  have  not  examined.  The  oil 
asily  absorbs  oxygen,  becoming  thereby  contaminated  with  resin  and 
innamic  acid. 

Cinnamon  contains  sugar,  mannite,  starch,  mucilage,  and  tannic  acid, 
"he  Oinnamaviin  of  Martin  (1868)  hi;s  been  shown  by  Wittstein  to  be 

1  Aiagia  Naturalis  lihri  xx.  Neap.  1589.  •  Ceylcm  Blue  Books  for  1871  and  1872. 
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veiy  probably  merely  mannite.  The  eflTect  of  iodine  on  a  decoction  of 
cinnamon  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Cassia  Lignea.  Cinnamon 
afforded  to  Schatzler  (1862)  5  per  cent  of  ash  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
carbonates  of  calcium  and  potassium. 

Uses — Cinnamon  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  cordial  and  stimulant, 
but  is  much  more  largely  consumed  as  a  spice. 

Adulteration — Cassia  lignea  being  much  cheaper  than  cinnamon, 
is  very  commonly  substituted  for  it.  So  long  as  the  bark  is  entire,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  its  recognition,  but  if  it  should  have  been  reduced  to 
powder,  the  case  is  widely  different.  We  have  found  the  following  tests 
of  some  service,  when  the  spice  to  be  examined  is  in  powder  : — Make  a 
decoction  of  powdered  cinnamon  of  known  genuineness ;  and  one  of 
similar  strength  of  the  suspected  powder.  When  cool  and  strained,  test 
a  fluid  ounce  of  each  with  one  or  two  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine.  A 
decoction  of  cinnamon  is  but  little  affected,  but  in  that  of  cassia  a 
deep  blue-black  tint  is  immediately  produced  (see  p.  479).  The  cheap 
kinds  of  cassia  known  as  Cassia  va^a,  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
more  valuable  Chinese  Cassia  as  well  as  from  cinnamon,  by  their  richness 
in  mucilage.  This  can  be  extracted  by  cold  water  as  a  thick  glaiiy 
liquid,  giving  dense  ropy  precipitates  with  corrosive  sublimate  or  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  but  not  with  alcohol. 

Other  products  of  the  Cinnamon  Tree. 

Essential  Oil  of  Cinnamon  Leaf  (Oleum  Cinnamomi  foUoruMy^ 
This  is  a  brown,  viscid,  essential  oil,  of  clove-like  odour,  which  is  some- 
times exported  from  Ceylon.  It  has  been  examined  by  Stenhouse  (1854), 
who  found  it  to  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  1053,  and  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
Eugenic  Acid  (p.  253)  with  a  neutral  hydrocarbon  having  the  fonnula, 
Qiogic     j^  jjgQ  contains  a  small  quantity  of  benzoic  acid. 

Essential  Oil  of  Cinnamomi  Root  {Oleum  Cinnamomi  ro^icw)— 
A  yellow  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  having  a  mixed  odour  of  camphor 
and  cinnamon,  and  a  strong  camphoraceous  taste.  Both  this  oil  and 
that  of  the  leaf  were  described  by  Kampfer  (1712)  and  by  Seba  in  1731,^ 
and  perhaps  by  Garcia  d'Orta  so  early  as  1563.  Solid  camphor  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  root.  A  water  distilled  from  the  flowers,  and  a 
fatty  oil  expressed  from  the  fruits  are  likewise  noticed  by  old  writers, 
but  are  unknown  to  us. 


CORTEX   CASSIA    LIGNEA. 

Cassia  Lignea,  Cassia  Bark, 

Botanical  Origin — ^Various  species  of  CinTuimomum  occumngii^ 
the  warm  countries  of  Asia  from  India  eastward,  afford  what  is  teimed 
in  commerce  Cassia  Bark,  The  trees  are  extremely  variable  in  foliage 
inflorescence  and  aromatic  properties,  and  the  distinctness  of  several  of 
the  species  laid  down  even  in  recent  works  is  still  uncertain. 

The  bark  which  bears  par  excellence  the  name  of  Cassia  or  Cai^ 
lignea,  and  which  is  distinguished  on  the  Continent  as  Chinese  CvMMinff^i 
is  a  production  of  the  provinces  of  Kwangsi  and  Kweichau  in  Southern 
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Ihina.  The  French  expedition  of  Lieut.  Gamier  for  the  exploration  of  the 
lekong  and  of  Cochin  China  (1866—68)  found  cassia  growing  in  about 
r.  lat.  19°  in  the  forests  of  one  of  the  affluents  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
lekong  near  the  frontiers  of  Annam.  A  part  of  this  cassia  is  carried 
7  land  into  China,  while  another  part  is  conveyed  to  Bangkok.^  Although 
b  is  customary  to  refer  it  without  hesitation  to  a  tree  named  Cinna- 
unnum  Cassia,  we  find  no  warrant  for  such  reference :  no  competent 
bserver  has  visited  and  described  the  cassia-yielding  districts  of  China 
►roper,  and  brought  therefrom  the  specimens  requisite  for  ascertaining 
he  botanical  origin  of  the  bark.- 

Cassia  lignea  is  also  produced  in  the  Khasya  mountains  in  Eastern 
)en^,  whence  it  is  brought  down  to  Calcutta  for  shipment.^  In  this 
egion  there  are  three  species  of  Cinnamomxcm,  growing  at  1000  to  4000 
eet  above  the  sea-level,  and  all  have  bark  with  the  flavour  of  cinnamon, 
ttore  or  less  pure :  they  are  C,  oUusifolium  Nees,  C,  ^paucifloimm  Nees, 
nd  C.  Tamala  Fr.  Nees  et  Eberm. 

Cinnamomum  iners  Eeinw.,  a  very  variable  species  occurring  in  Con- 
inental  India,  Ceylon,  Tavoy,  Java,  Sumatra  and  other  islands  of  the 
ndian  Archipelago,  and  possibly  in  the  opinion  of  Thwaites  a  mere 
^ety  of  C.  Zcylanicum,  but  according  to  Meissner  well  distinguished 
vf  its  paler,  thinner  leaves,  its  nervation,  and  the  character  of  its  aroma, 
FoiildXappear  to  yield  the  cassia  bark  or  wild  cinnamon  of  Southern 
ndia.^ 

C.  Tamala  Fr.  Nees  et  Eberm.,  which  besides  growing  in  Khasya  is 
)and  in  the  contiguous  regions  of  Silhet,  Sikkim,  Nepal,  and  Kumaon, 
Qd  even  reaches  Australia,  probably  affords  some  cassia  bark  in 
Forthem  India. 

Large  quantities  of  a  thick  sort  of  cassia  have  at  times  been  imported 
■om  Singapore  and  Batavia,  much  of  which  is  produced  in  Sumatra.  In 
le  absence  of  any  very  reliable  information  as  to  its  botanical  sources, 
^e  may  suggest  as  probable  mother-plants,  C,  Cassia  Bl.  and  C  Bur- 
uinni  BL,  var.  a,  ChincTise,  both  stated  by  Teijsmann  and  Binnendijk  to 
6  cultivated  in  Java.^  The  latter  species  growing  also  in  the  Philippines, 
lost  probably  affords  the  cassia  bark  which  is  shipped  from  Manila. 

History — In  the  preceding  article,  we  have  indicated  (p.  467)  the 
emote  period  at  which  cassia  bark  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Chinese ;  and  have  stated  the  reasons  that  lead  us  to  believe  the  cin- 
lamon  of  the  ancients  was  that  substance.  It  must,  however,  be 
)b8erved  that  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Strabo  and  others,  as 
veil  as  the  remarkable  inscription  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus, 
•epresent  cinnamon  and  cassia  as  distinct,  but  nearly  allied  sub- 
stances. While  on  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea,  in  enumerating  the  products  shipped  from  the  various 


1  Thorel,  Notes  nUdicalea  du  Voyage  d^Ex- 
tkraUon  d^  Mikong  et  de  Cochinehine,  Paris, 
1870.  80. 

*  The  greatest  market  in  China  for  cassia 
ind  cinnamon  according  to  Dr.  F.  Porter 
}mith,  is  Taiwn  in  Ping-nan  hien  (Sin-chau 
Ti),  in  Kwangsi  province. — Mat.  Med,  and 
!^aL  Hi9L  of  China,  1871.  62.— The  capital 
>f  Kwangsi  is  Kweilin  fii,  literally  Cassia- 
ForetL 


'  Hooker,  Himalayan  Journals,  ed.  2.  ii. 
(1855)  303. 

^  A  specimen  of  the  stem-bark  of  C  iners 
from  Travancore,  presented  to  us  by  Dr. 
Waring,  has  a  delightful  odour,  but  is  quite 
devoid  of  the  taste  of  cinnamon. 

'  CaUUogia  PlaiUa/rum  quee  in  Horto 
BolaTUco  Eogoriensi  coluntUTf  Batavia,  1866. 
92. 
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commercial  ports  of  Eastern  Africa  ^  in  the  first  century,  mentions  Casm 
{Kaala  or  fcaaala)  of  various  kinds,  but  never  employs  the  word  Cin- 
namon (Ktwa/i(ofiov). 

In  the  list  of  productions  of  India  on  which  duty  was  levied  at  the 
Roman  custom  house  at  Alexandria,  circa  a.d.  176-180,  Cinnamamum 
is  mentioned  as  well  as  Cassia  turiana,  Xylocassia  and  Xiflocinnamomum} 
Of  the  distinction  here  drawn  between  cinnamon  and  cassia,  we  can  give 
no  explanation ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  twigs  and  branches  of  a 
Cinnamomitm  are  sold  in  the  Chinese  drug  shops,  and  may  not  im- 
probably be  the  xylocassia  or  xylociiinamon  of  the  ancients.^  The  name 
Cassia  lignca  would  seem  to  haVe  been  griginally  bestowed  on  some  such 
substance,  rather  than  as  at  present,  on  a  mere  bark.  The  spice  was 
also  undoubtedly  called  Cassia  syrinx  and  Cassia  fistularis  (p.  195),— 
names  which  evidently  refer  to  a  bark  which  had  the  form  of  a 
tube.  In  fact  there  may  weU  have  been  a  diversity  of  qualities,  some 
perhaps  very  costly.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  is  still  the  case 
in  China,  and  that  the  wealthy  Chiuese  employ  a  thick  variety  o( 
cassia,  the  price  of  which  is  as  much  as  18  dollars  per  catty,  or  about 
065.  per  ft).* 

Whether  the  Aromata  Cassim,  wliich  were  presented  to  the  Chuich 
at  Eome  under  St.  Silvester,  a.d.  314-335,  was  the  modem  cassia 
bark,  is  rather  doubtful  The  largest  donation,  200  lb.,  which  was 
accompanied  by  pepper,  saffron,  storax,  cloves,  and  balsam,  would  appear 
to  have  arrived  from  Egypt.^  Cassia  seems  to  have  been  known  in 
Western  Europe  as  early  as  the  7th  century,  for  it  is  mentioned  with 
cinnamon  by  St.  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville.®  Cassia  is  named  in 
one  of  the  Leech-books  in  use  in  England  prior  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest.^ The  spice  was  sold  in  London  as  Canel,  in  1264,  at  lOrf.  per  ft., 
sugar  being  at  the  same  time  12rf.,  cumin  2d,,  and  ginger  18rf.®  In  the 
Soke  of  Nicrture^  ^vrittcn  in  the  15th  century  by  John  EusseU,  chamber- 
lain to  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  cassia  is  spoken  of  as  resembling 
cinnamon,  but  cheaper  and  commoner,  exactly  as  at  the  present  day. 

Production  —  We  have  no  infonnation  whether  the  tree  which 
affords  the  cassia  bark  of  Southern  Cliina  is  *  cultivated,  or  whether 
it  is  exclusively  found  wild. 

The  Calcutta  cassia  bark  collected  in  the  Khasya  mountains 


^  Vincent,  Commerce  mid  Navigation  oj 
the  AncicTUs  in  tJie  Indian  Occan^  ii.  (1807) 
180. 134.  149.  160.  157.— That  the  ancients 
should  confound  the  different  kinds  of  cassia 
is  really  no  matter  for  surprise,  when  we 
modems,  whether  botanists,  pharmacolo- 
j^ists,  or  spice-dealers,  are  unable  to  point 
out  characters  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
barks  of  this  group,  or  even  to  give  definite 
names  to  those  found  in  our  warehouses. 

«  Vincent,  op.  cit.  ii.  701-716. 

*  In  1872,  no  less  than  456,533  lb.  of  this 
wood  of  cassia  or  Cassia  Twigs,  were  shipped 
from  Canton,  for  the  most  part  to  oUier 
Chinese  ports. — Returns  of  Trade  at  the 
Treaty  Ports  in  China  for  1872,  p.  84. 

*  Very  fine  specimens  of  this  costly  bark 
have  been  kindlv  supplied  to  us  by  Dr.  H. 

F.  Hance,  British  Vice-Consul  at  \ftiwirpoa. 


^  Vignolius,  Liber  Pontificalis,  Rome  i- 
(1724)   94.  95. 

«  Migno,  Patrologia-  Cursus,  Ixxxii.  (1850) 
622. — St  Isidore  cWdently  quotes  GileD. 
but  his  remarks  imply  that  both  spic«>'» 
were  known  at  the  period  when  he  wrote. 

^  Cockayne,  Leechdonis,  d-c,  of  Earl'J 
England,  iL  (1865)  143. 

®  Kogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Pri^ 
in  England,  ii.  (1866)  543. 

^  The  book  has  been  reprinted  for  tbe 
Early  English  Text  Society,  186S.— Ruaiell 
says: — "Looke  that  your  stikkes  of  «yw- 
viome  be  thyn,  bretille  and  fayre  in  colewr 
.  ...  for  canelle  is  not  so  good  in  this  crafU 
and  cure." — And  in  his  directions  "how to 
make  Ypocras,"  he  prescribes  sifnanwme  in 
that  "for  lordes,"  but  "  canclU  "  in  that  for 
"  comm-yu  pspltJ * 
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Ixrouglit  to  Calcutta  is  afforded  by  wild  trees  of  small  size.  Dr.  Hooker 
who  visited  the  district  with  Dr.  Thomson  in  1850,  observes  that  the 
trade  in  the  bark  is  of  recent  introduction.^  The  bark  which  varies 
much  in  thickness,  has  been  scraped  of  its  outer  layer. 

Cassia  is  extensively  produced  in  Sumatra,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Padang  in  that  island,  exported  of  the  bark  in  1871,  6128 
peculs  (817,066  ft).),  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  shipped  to  America.^ 
Begarding  the  collection  of  cassia  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  Java  and  in 
the  Philippines,  no  particular  account  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
published.  Spain  imported  from  the  Philippines  by  way  of  Cadiz  in 
1871,  93,000  lb.  of  cassia.' 

Description  —  Chinese  Cassia  lignea,  otherwise  called  Chinese 
Cinnamon,  which  of  all  the  varieties  is  that  most  esteemed,  and  ap- 
proaching most  nearly  to  Ceylon  cinnamon,  arrives  in  small  bundles 
about  a  foot  in  length  and  a  pound  in  weight,  the  pieces  of  bark  being 
held  together  with  bands  of  bamboo. 

The  bark  has  a  general  resemblance  to  cinnamon,  but  is  in  simple 
quills,  not  inserted  bne  within  the  other.  The  quiUs  moreover  are  less 
straight,  even  and  regular,  and  are  of  a  darker  brown ;  and  though  some 
of  the  bark  is  extremely  thin,  other  pieces  are  much  stouter  than  fine 
cinnamon, — in  fact,  it  is  much  less  uniform.  The  outer  coat  has  been 
removed  with  less  care  than  that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  and  pieces  can 
easily  be  found  with  the  corky  layer  untouched  by  the  knife. 

Cassia  bark  breaks  with  a  short  fracture.  The  thicker  bark  cut 
transversely,  shows  a  faint  white  line  in  the  centre  running  parallel  with 
the  surface.  Good  cassia  in  taste  resembles  cinnamon,  than  which  it  is 
not  less  sweet  and  aromatic,  though  it  is  often  described  as  less  fine  and 
delicate  in  flavour. 

An  unusual  kind  of  cassia  lignea  has  been  recently  (1870)  imported 
ftovx  China  and  offered  in  the  London  market  as  China  Cinnamon,^ 
though  it  is  not  the  bark  that  bears  this  name  in  continental  trade.  The 
new  drug  is  in  unscraped  quills  which  are  mostly  of  about  the  thickness 
of  ordinary  Chinese  cassia  lignea;  it  has  a  very  saccharine  taste  and 
pungent  cinnamon  flavour. 

The  less  esteemed  kinds  of  cassia  bark,  which  of  late  years  have 
been  poured  into  the  market  in  vast  quantity,  are  known  in  commerce 
as  Cassia  lignea,  Cassia  vera  or  Wild  Cassia,  and  are  further  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  thie  localities  whence  shipped,  as  Calcutta,  Java, 
Timor,  &c. 

The  barks  thus  met  with,*vary  exceedingly  in  colour,  thickness  and 
aroma,  so  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  any  general  classification.  Some 
have  a  pale  cinnamon  hue,  but  most  are  of  a  deep  rich  brown.  They 
present  all  variations  in  thickness,  from  that  of  cardboard  to  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  flavour  is  more  or  less  that  of  cinnamon, 
often  with  some  unpleasant  addition  suggestive  of  insects  of  the  genus 
Cimex,  Many,  besides  being  aromatic,  are  highly  mucilaginous,  the 
mucilage  being  freely  imparted  to  cold  water.    Finally,  we  have  met 

^  Hooker,  op.  cit.  *  Messrs.  Dalton  and  YouDg  of  CnUmn 

'  Cantular  MeporU,  August  1873.  953.  Street  have  obligingly  supplied  ns  with  a 

'  Consul  Reade,  Report  on  the  Trade,  die,  sample  of  this  bark.    See  also  FlvLckiger  in 

of  Cadiz  for  1871,  where  the  spice  is  called  Wiggers  and  Husemann's  Jahresbcridit  for 

"^einnamm."  1872.62. 
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with  some  thick  cassia  bark  of  good  appearance  that  was  distii^aiahed 
by  astringency  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  aroma.^ 

Microscopic  Structure — ^A  transverse  section  of  such  pieces  of 
Chinese  Cassia  lignca  as  still  bear  the  suberous  envelope,  exhibits  the 
following  characters.  The  external  surface  is  made  up  of  several  rows 
of  the  usual  cork-cells,  loaded  with  brown  colouring  matter.  In  pieces 
from  which  the  cork-cells  have  been  entirely  scraped,  the  surface  is 
formed  of  the  mesophloeum,  yet  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  bark  belongs 
to  the  liber  or  endophloeum.  Isolated  liber-fibres  and  thick-walled 
cells  (stone-cells)  are  scattered  even  through  the  outer  layers  of  a  trans- 
verse section.  In  the  middle  zone  they  are  numerous,  but  do  not  fonn 
a  coherent  sclerenchymatous  ring  as  in  ciimamon  (p.  473).  The  inner- 
most part  of  the  liber  shares  the  structural  character  of  cinnamon 
with  differences  due  to  age,  as  for  instance  the  greater  development  of 
the  medullary  rays.  Oil-cells  and  gum-ducts  are  likewise  distributed  in 
the  parenchyme  of  the  former. 

The  "  China  Cin7iamo7i''  of  1870  (p.  477)  comes  still  nearer  to  Ceylon 
cinnamon,  except  that  it  is  coated.  A  transverse  section  of  a  quifl, 
not  thicker  than  one  millimetre,  exliibits  the  three  layers  described  as 
characterizing  that  bark.  The  sclerenchymatous  ling  is  covered  by  a 
parenchyme  rich  in  oil-ducts,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  flavour  of 
this  drug  could  not  be  improved  by  scraping.  The  corky  layer  is  com- 
posed of  the  usual  tabular  cells.  The  liber  of  this  drug  in  fact  agrees 
with  that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon. 

In  Cassicc  Barks  of  considerable  thickness,  the  same  arrangement  of 
tissues  is  met  with,  but  their  strong  development  causes  a  certain  dis- 
similarity. Thus  the  thick-walled  cells  are  more  and  more  separated 
one  from  another,  so  as  to  form  only  small  groups.  The  same  applies 
also  to  the  liber-fibres,  which  in  thick  barks  are  surrounded  by  a  paren- 
chyme, loaded  with  considerable  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  The 
gum-ducts  are  not  larger,  but  are  more  mmierous  in  these  barks,  wMcb 
swell  considerably  in  cold  water. 

Chemical  Composition — Cassia  bark  owes  its  aromatic  properties 
to  an  essential  oil,  large  quantities  of  which  are  shipped  from  Canton. 
In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  no  difference  can  be  pointed  out  between 
this  oil  and  that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon.  The  flavour  of  cassia  oil  is  some- 
what less  agreeable,  and  as  it  exists  in  the  less  valuable  sorts  of  cassia, 
decidedly  different  in  aroma  from  that  of  cinnamon.  We  find  the  sp.  gt 
of  a  Chinese  cassia  oil  to  be  I'OGG,  and  its  rotatory  power  in  a  column 
50  mm.  long,  only  0°'l  to  the  right,  differing  consequently  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  cinnamon  oil  (p.  473). 

Oil  pf  cassia  sometimes  deposits  a  stearoptene,  which  when  purified, 
is  a  colourless,  inodorous  substance,  crystallizing  in  shining  brittle  prisms.* 
We  have  never  met  with  it. 

If  thin  sections  of  cassia  bark  are  moistened  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  the  contents  of  the  parenchymatous  part  of  the 
whole  tissue  assume  a  dingy  brown  colour ;  in  the  outer  layers  the  starch 

^  It  is  a  bark  of  this  kind  that  the  late         '  Rochlcder    and    Schwan   in   GmeHn*' 
Professor  Quibourt  considered  to  be  the  true       Chemistry,  xvii.  395. 
Cassia  lignca  and  to  which  he  restricted  the 
name,^I£ist.  dcs  DrogueSf  ii.  (1849)  880. 
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tBnnles  even  are  coloured.  Tannic  matter  is  consequently  one  of  the 
liief  constituents  of  the  bark  ;  the  very  cell- walls  are  also  imbued  with 
.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  turned  blackish  green  by  a  per-salt  of 
on. 

If  cassia  bark  (or  Ceylon  cinnamon)  is  exhausted  by  cold  water,  the 
ear  liquid  becomes  turbid  on  addition  of  iodine ;  the  same  occurs  if  a 
mcentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  [potassium  is  added.  An  abundant 
recipitate  is  produced  by  addition  of  iodine  dissolved  in  the  potassium 
Jt  The  colour  of  iodine  then  disappears.  There  is  consequently  a 
ibetance  present,  which  unites  with  iodine ;  and  in  fact,  if  to  a  decoction 

cassia  or  cinnamon,  the  said  solution  of  iodine  is  added,  it  strikes  a 
ight  blue  coloration,  due  to  starch.  But  the  colour  quickly  disappears, 
id  becomes  permanent  only  after  much  of  the  test  has  been  added. 
e  have  not  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  substance  that  thus  modifies 
e  action  of  iodine  :  it  can  hardly  be  tannic  matter,  as  we  have  foimd 
e  reaction  to  be  the  same  when  we  used  bark  that  had  been  pre- 
Dusly  repeatedly  treated  with  spirit  of  wine  and  then  several  times 
th  boiling  ether. 

The  mucilage  contained  in  the  gum-cells  of  the  thinner  quills  of 
ssia  is  easily  dissolved  by  cold  water,  and  may  be  precipitated  together 
th  tannin,  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  alcohoL  In  the 
icker  barks  it  appears  less  soluble,  merely  swelling  into  a  slimy  jelly. 

Commerce — Cassia  lignea  is  exported  from  Canton  in  enormous 
d  increasing  quantities.  The  shipments  which  in  1864  amoimted  to 
,800  peculs,  reached  40,600  in  1869,'  61,220  in  1871,  and  76,464  peculs 
),195,200  lb.)  value  £267,703,  in  1872.^  A  very  large  proportion  of 
3  cassia  bark  imported  into  England  is  reshipped  to  other  countries. 

Oil  of  cassia  was  shipped  from  the  south  of  China  to  the  United 
ngdom,  to  the  extent  in  1869,  of  47,517  lb. ;  in  1870,  of  28,389  Ib.^ 

Uses — The  same  as  those  of  cinnamon. 

Allied  Products. 

Cassia  Buds — These  are  the  immature  fruits  of  the  tree  yielding 
iinese  cassia  lignea,  and  have  been  used  in  Europe  since  the  middle 
es.  In  the  journal  of  expenses  (a.d.  1359-60)  of  John,  king  of  France, 
len  a  prisoner  at  Somerton  Castle  in  England,  there  are  several  entries 
r  the  spice  under  the  name  of  Flm*  de  Canelle;  it  was  very  expensive, 
sting  from  85.  to  13^.  per  lb.,  or  more  than  double  the  price  of  mace  or 
3ves.  On  one  occasion  two  pounds  of  it  had  to  be  obtained  for  the 
ng's  use  from  Bruges.*  From  the  Form  of  Cury^  written  in  1390,  it 
(pears  that  cassia  buds  ("  Flo  de  queyTicl ")  were  used  in  preparing  the 
iced  wine  called  Hippocras, 

Cassia  buds  are  shipped  from  Canton,  but  the  exports  have  much 
iclined.    Eondot,  writing  in  1848,®  estimated  them  as  averaging  400 

I  Caritcn  Trade  Report  for  1869.  *  Doiiet  d'Arcq,   Comptes  de  VArgmOerie 

*  C&tMMrcial  Reports  from  U.M,  Consuls  dcs  Rcis  dt  Fraiice,  1861.  206.  218.  222.  289 
Ckimat  presented  to  Parliament  1878, —      &c. 

nund  BoDertson).  '  See  j).  217,  note  8. 

•  Anrmal  Statement  of  the  Trade  aiui  «  Commerce  d'cxportation  de  la  GHne^  45. 
ivigaUon  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1870. 

0.— No  later  returns  accessible. 
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peculs  (53,333  ft.)  a  year.  In  1866,  there  were  shipped  from  Canton, 
only  233  peculs  (31,066  ft).);  in  1867,  165  peculs  (22,000  ft.) ^  The 
quantity  of  Cassia  Buds  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870,  was 
29,321  ft. ;  2  the  spice  is  sold  chiefly  by  grocers. 

In  Southern  India,  the  more  mature  fruits  of  one  of  the  varieties  of 
Cinnamomum  iners  Eeinw.  are  collected  for  use,  but  are  very  inferior  to 
the  Chinese  cassia  buds. 

Folia  Mcdahathri — is  the  name  given  to  the  dried,  aromatic  leaves 
of  certain  Indian  species  of  Cinnamomum,  formerly  employed  in  European 
medicine,  but  now  obsolete.  Under  the  name  Taj-pdt,  the  leaves  are 
still  used  in  India ;  they  are  collected  in  Mysore  from  wild  trees. 

Ishpingo — This  is  the  designation  in  Quito  of  the  calyx  of  a  tree  of 
the  laurel  tribe,  used  in  Ecuador  and  Peru  in  the  place  of  cinnamon. 
Though  but  little  known  in  Europe,  it  has  a  remarkable  history. 

The  existence  of  a  spice-yielding  region  in  South  America,  having 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
such  high  importance  that  an  expedition  for  its  exploration  was  fitted 
out.  The  direction  of  the  enterprise  was  confided  to  Gonzalo  Pizano, 
who  with  340  soldiers,  and  more  than  4000  Indians,  laden  with  supplies, 
quitted  the  city  of  Quito  on  Christmas  Day,  1539.  The  expedition, 
which  lasted  two  years,  resulted  in  the  most  lamentable  failure,  only 
130  Spaniards  surviving  the  hardships  of  the  journey.  In  the  account 
of  it  given  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  cinnamon  tree  is  described  as 
having  large  leaves  like  those  of  a  laurel,  with  fruits  resembling  acorns 
growing  in  clusters.*  Oviedo  *  has  also  given  some  particulars  regarding 
the  spice,  together  with  a  figure  fairly  representing  its  remarkable  fonn; 
and  the  subject  has  been  noticed  by  several  other  Spanish  writers, 
including  Monardes.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  thus  conferred  on  the  spice,  and  the 
fact  that  the  latter  gives  its  name  to  a  large  tract  of  country,*  and  is 
still  the  object  of  a  considerable  traffic,  the  tree  itself  is  all  but  imknown 
to  science.  Meissner  places  it  doubtfully  \mder  the  genus  Nedandray 
with  the  specific  name  cinnamomoides,  but  confesses  that  its  flowers  and 
fruits  are  alike  imknown.^ 

The  spice,  for  an  ample  specimen  of  which  we  have  to  thank  Dr. 
Destruge,  of  Guayaquil,  consists  of  the  enlarged  and  matured  woody 
calyx,  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  having  the  shape  of  a  shallow  funnd, 
the  open  part  of  which  is  a  smooth  cup  (like  the  cup  of  an  acorn),  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad,  irregular  margin,  usually  recurved.  The  outer  sur&ce 
is  rough  and  veiny,  and  the  whole  calyx  is  dark  brown,  and  has  a  strong, 


^  Reports  on  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in 
China  for  1867,  Shanghai,  1868.  94. 

*  Annual    Statement   of  the   Trade  and 
Navigatum  of  the  U,K,  for  1870.  101. 

'  Travels  of  Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon,  a.d. 
1582-50,  translated  by  Markham  (Hakluyt 
Society)  Lond.  1864.  chap.  89-40 ;  also  Ex- 
pedition of  Oonzalo  Pizarro  to  the  Land  of 
(Hnnamon,  by  Garcilasso  Inca  de  la  Vega, 
forming  part  of  the  same  volume. 

*  fftstoria  de  las  Indias,  Madrid,  L  (1851) 
857.  (lib.  ix.  c.  81). 

'^  De  la  Canela  de  nuestras  Indias^—His- 
toria  de  las  cotas  que  $e  traen  cU  nuettros 


Indias  occidentales,  Sevilla,  1574.  98. 

*  TheviUac^of  San  Jo8^de(}aiicJofl,  which 
may  be  consiaered  as  the  centre  of  the  dn* 
namon  region,  was  determined  by  Mr.  Spnce 
to  be  in  lat.  1*»20  S.,  long.  77*»  45  "W.,  and  at 
an  altitude  above  the  sea  of  1590  feet  Tkt 
Forest  of  Canelos,  he  tells  us,  has  no  definite 
boundaries ;  but  the  term  is  popidarly  as^ 
signed  to  all  the  upper  region  of  the  Pis- 
tasa  and  its  tributaries,  m>m  a  hei^t  «f 
4000  to  7000  feet  on  the  sloftes  of  the  Andes, 
down  to  the  Amazonian  plain,  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Bombonasa  and  Pastasa. 

1  T^^Cwaii^^  PtfkdarafMis^  xr.  aect  L 1^. 
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iweet,  aromatic  taste,  like  cinnamon,  for  which  in  Ecuador  it  is  the 
!ommon  substitute. 

Dr.  Destruge  has  also  furnished  us  with  a  specimen  of  the  6arA, 
rtich  is  in  very  small  uncoated  quills,  exactly  simulating  true  cinnamon. 
i^Te  are  not  aware  whether  the  bark  is  thus  prepared  in  quantity. 


CORTEX  BIBIRU. 

Cortex  Nectandrcc ;  Greenheart  Bark,  Bibiru  or  Bebeeru  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — Nectandra  Rodicei  Schomburgk — The  Bibiru  or 
reenheart  is  a  large  forest  tree,  growing  on  roclqr  soils  in  British 
uiana,  twenty  to  fifty  miles  inland.  It  is  found  in  abundance  on  the 
ill  sides  which  skirt  the  rivers  Essequibo,  Cuyuni,  Demerara,Pomeroon 
Qd  Berbice.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  80  to  90  feet,  with  an 
udivided  erect  trunk,  furnishing  an  excellent  timber  which  is  ranked 
Q  England  as  one  of  the  eight  first-class  woods  for  shipbmlding,  and  is 
0  be  had  in  beams  of  from  60  to  70  feet  long. 

History — In  1769,  Bancroft,  in  his  History  of  Guiana,  called 
ttention  to  the  excellent  timber  afibrded  by  the  Greenheart  or  Sipeira, 
tbout  the  year  1835,  it  became  known  that  Hugh  Eodie,  a  navy 
iigeon  who  had  settled  in  Demerara  some  twenty  years  previously,  had 
iscovered  an  alkaloid  of  considerable  efficacy  as  a  febrifuge,  in  the  bark 
f  this  tree.i  In  1843,  this  alkaloid  to  which  Eodie  had  given  the  name 
ebetririe,  was  examined  by  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan ;  and  the  following 
3ar,  the  tree  was  described  by  Schomburgk  under  the  name  of 
'eetandra  Rodixi? 

Description — Greenheart  bark  occurs  in  long  heavy  flat  pieces,  not 
ifrequently  4  inches  broad  and  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  extemaUy  of  a 
;ht  greyish  brown,  with  the  inner  surface  of  a  more  uniform  cinnamon 
16  and  with  strong  longitudinal  striae.  It  is  hard  and  brittle;  the 
acture  coarse-grained,  slightly  foliaceous,  and  only  fibrous  in  the  inner 
yer.  The  grey  suberous  coat  is  always  thin,  often  forming  small  warts, 
id  leaving  when  removed  longitudinal  depressions  analogous  to  the 
gital  furrows  of  Flat  Calisaya  Bark  (p.  316),  but  mostly  longer, 
reenheart  bark  has  a  strong  bitter  taste,  but  is  not  aromatic.  Its 
atery  infusion  is  of  a  very  pjde  cinnamon  brown. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  general  features  of  this  bark  are 
jry  uniform,  almost  the  whole  tissue  having  been  changed  into  thick- 
aUed  cells.  Even  the  cells  of  the  corky  layer  show  secondary  deposits ; 
18  primary  envelope  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  no  transition  from 
16  suberous  coat  to  liber  is  obvious. 

The  prevalent  forms  of  the  tissue  are  the  stone-cells  and  very  short 
ber-fibres,  intersected  by  small  medullary  rays  and  crossed  transversely 
f  parenchyme  or  small  prosenchyme  cells  with  walls  a  little  less 
rickened,  so  as  to  appear  in  a  transverse  section  as  irregular  squares  or 
"oups.     The  only  cells  of  a  peculiar  character  are  the  sharp-pointed 

"  HalUday,  On  the  Bebeeru  tree  of  British     far  Sulphate  of  Quinine. — BdinMirgh  Med. 

liana,   and    Sulphate    of   Bebeerine,    the      avd  Surg.  Joum.  vol.  xl.  1885. 

-mer  a  tubtUtuU  for  Cinchona,  the  latter  '  Hoofeer^s  Jourti.  b/  Bot.^X^^^.^'L^. 
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fibres  of  the  inner  liber,  wUich  ai*e  curiously  saw-shaped,  being  provided 
with  numerous  pratuberances  and  sinuosities. 

The  very  small  lumen  of  the  thick- walled  cells  contains  a  dark  brown 
mass  which  is  coloured  greenish-black  by  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  same 
coloration  takes  place  throughout  the  less  dense  tissue  surrounding  the 
groups  of  stone-cells^  and  may  in  each  case  be  due  to  tannic  matter. 

Chemical  Composition — Greenheart  bark  contains  an  alkaloid 
which  has  long  been  regarded  as  peculiar,  under  the  name  of  Bibiriu  or 
Behirine,  It  was  however  shown  by  Walz  in  1860  to  be  apparently 
identical  with  Buxine,  a  substance  discovered  as  early  as  1830  in  the 
bark  and  leaves  of  the  Common  Box,  Buxus  sempervircns  L  In  1869, 
the  observation  of  Walz  was  to  some  extent  continued  by  one  of  us,* 
who  further  demonstrated  that  Pelosine,  an  alkaloid  occurring  in  the 
stems  and  roots  of  Cissampelos  Pareira  L.  and  Chondodendron  tojnerUosum 
Ruiz  et  Pavon  (p.  27),  is  undistinguishable  from  the  alkaloids  of  green- 
heart  and  box. 

The  alkaloid  of  bibiru  bark,  which  may  be  conveniently  prepared 
from  the  crude  sulphate  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Sulpkait  of 
Bibirine,  is  a  colourless  amorphous  substance,  the  composition  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  formula,  C^^H^^NO^.  It  is  soluble  in  5  parts  of 
absolute  alcohol,  in  13  of  ether,  and  in  1400  (1800  Walz)  of  boiling 
water,  the  solution  in  each  case  having  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction  on 
litmus.  It  dissolves  readily  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as  well  as  in 
dilute  acids.  The  salts  hitherto  known  are  uncrystallizabla  The  solu- 
tion of  a  neutral  acetate  affords  an  abundant  white  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  nitrate  or  iodide,  of  iodo-hydraigyrate 
or  platino-cyanide  of  potassium,  perchloride  of  mercury,  or  of  nitric  or 
iodic  acid.  ^. 

Maclagan,  one  of  the  earliest  investigators  of  greenheart,  has  recently 
obtained  in  co-operation  with  Gamgee  *  certain  alkaloids  from  the  vfood 
of  the  tree,  to  one  of  which,  these  chemists  have  assigned  the  formula 
Q20JJ23JJO*  and  the  name  Nectaiidria,  Two  other  alkaloids,  the  characters 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  are  stated  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  same  source. 

Bibiric  Add,  which  Maclagan  obtained  from  the  seeds,  is  described  as 
a  colourless,  crystalline,  deliquescent  substance,  fusing  at  150°  C.  and 
volatile  at  200°  C,  then  forming  needle-shaped  groups. 

Commerce — The  supplies  of  greenheart  bark  are  extremely  un- 
certain, and  the  drug  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  market  It  has 
been  imported  in  barrels  containing  80  to  84  lb.  each,  or  in  bags  holding 
^  to  f  cwt. 

Uses — The  bark  has  been  recommended  as  a  bitter  tonic  and 
febrifuge,  but  is  hardly  ever  employed  except  in  the  form  of  what  is 
called  Sulphate  of  Bibirine,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  crvde  Sulphait  of 
Bicxine,^  It  is  a  dark  amorphous  substance  which,  having  while  in  a 
syrupy  state  been  spread  out  on  glazed  plates,  is  obtained  in  thin  trans- 
lucent laminae.  We  find  it  to  yield  scarcely  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
the  pure  alkaloid. 

*  Fliicki^'er,   ynics  Jahrhuch  fur  Phar-  '  Mr.  W.  H.  Campbell,  of  Georgetown, 

7n/icU,  xxxi.  (1869)  257  ;  Pharm.  Jaum.  xi.  Demerara,  has  assured  me  that  neither  the 

(1870)  192.  bark  nor  its  alkaU  is  held  in  esteem  in  the 

'  JVuirm.  Jaum.  xi.  (1870)  19.  colony.— D.  H. 
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Sassafras  Root ;  F.  Bois  de  Sassafras,  Lignum  Sassafras ; 

G.  Sassafrasholz, 

otanical  Origin — Sassafras  officinale  Nees  {Laurus  Sassafras  L), 
growing  in  North  America,  from  Canada,  southward  to  Florida  and 
urL  In  the  north,  it  is  only  a  shrub,  or  a  small  tree  20  to  30  feet 
but  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  United  States,  and  especiaUy  in 
lia  and  Carolina,  it  attains  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet  The  leaves 
different  forms,  some  being  ovate  and  entire,  and  others  two-  or 
lobed,  the  former  it  is  said,  appearing  earlier  than  the  latter. 

istory — Monardes  relates  that  the  French  during  their  expedition 
)rida,  about  the  year  1562,  cured  their  sick  with  the  wood  and 
f  a  tree  called  Sassafras,  the  use  of  which  they  had  learnt  from  the 
08,^  Laudonni^re,  who  diligently  set  forth  the  wonders  of  Florida, 
res  that  among  forest  trees,  the  most  remarkable  for  its  timber  and 
Ally  for  its  fragrant  bark,  is  that  called  by  the  savages  Pavame, 
y  the  French  Sassafras,^ 

1 1610,  a  paper  of  instructions  from  the  Government  of  England  to 
>f  the  new  colony  of  Virginia,  mentions  among  commodities  to  be 
lome,  **  Small  Sassafras  Bootes,'*  which  are  "  to  be  drawen  in  the 
r  and  dryed  and  none  to  be  medled  with  in  the  somer ; — and  y  t 
rthe  £50  and  better  per  tonne."  ^  The  shipments  were  afterwards 
overdone,  for  in  1622,  complaint  is  made  that  other  things  than 
0  and  sassafras  *  were  neglected  to  be  shipped, 
le  sassafras  tree  had  been  introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of 
de  (ciVca  1597),  who  speaks  of  a  specimen  growing  at  Bow.  At 
period,  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  root  were  used^  chiefly  in  the 
ttent  of  ague. 

escriptioti — Sassafras  is  imported  in  large  branchitig  logs,  which 
include  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem,  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter.* 
foots  proper,  which  diminish  in  size  down  to  the  thickness  of  a 
are  covered  with  a  dull,  rough,  spongy  bark.  This  bark  has  an 
soft  corky  layer,  beneath  which  is  a  firmer  inner  bark  of  brighter 
•ich  in  essential  oil*  The  wood  of  the  root  is  light  and  easily  cut, 
our  of  a  dull  reddish  brown,  and  with  a  fragrant  odour  and  spicy 
similar  to  that  of  the  bark  but  less  strong.  It  is  usually  sold  in 
lops,  rasped  into  shavings. 

be  bark  of  the  root  {Cortex  Sassafras)  is  a  separate  article  of 
lerce,  but  not  much  used  in  England.  It  consists  of  channelled, 
ih,  or  curled,  irregular  fragments,  seldom  exceeding  4  inches  long 
inches  broad  and  generally  much  smaller,  and  from  yV  to  J  of  an 
in  thickness.  The  inert  outer  layer  has  been  carefully  removed, 
ig  a  scarred,  exfoliating  surface.  The  inner  surface  is  finely  striated 

'storia  medicinal  de  las  corns  que  se  *  Colonial  Papers,  vol.  ii   No.  4. 

ie  nuestras  liidias  oceidentales^  1574.  '  The  sassafras  logs  met  with  in  English 

trade  often  iuclnde  a  considerable  portion  ni 
!  Laet,  Novtts  Orbis,  1633.  216.  trunk-wood,  which,  as  well  as  the  bark  that 

lanial  Papers^  vol.  i.  No.  23  (MS.  in      covers  it,  is  inert,  and  should  be  sawn  oU 
cord  Office,  London).  and  Tf  jtrcted  betoT^  x]ti«  "WocA  \%  t«s^\. 
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and  exhibits  very  minute  shining  crystals.  The  bark  has  a  short,  corky 
fracture,  and  in  colour  is  a  bright  cinnamon  brown  of  various  shades.  It 
has  a  strong  and  agreeable  smell,  with  an  astringent,  aromatic,  bitt«ish 
taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  wood  of  the  root  exhibits  in  trans- 
verse section,  concentric  rings  traversed  by  narrow  medullary  rays. 
Each  ring  contains  a  number  of  large  vessels  in  its  inner  part,  and  more 
densely  packed  cells  in  its  outer.  The  prevailing  part  of  the  wood 
consists  of  prosenchyme  cells.  Globular  cells,  loaded  with  yellow 
essential  oil,  are  distributed  among  the  woody  prosenchyme.  The  latter 
as  well  as  the  medullary  rays  abounds  in  starch. 

The  hark  is  rich  in  oil-cells  and  also  contains  cells  filled  with 
mucilage ;  it  owes  its  spongy  appearance  and  exfoliation  to  the  formation 
of  secondary  cork  bands  (rJiytidoma)  within  the  mesophloeum  and  even 
in  the  liber.  The  cortical  tissue  abounds  in  red  colouring  matter  and 
further  contains  starch  and,  less  abundantly,  oxalate  of  calcium. 

Chemical  Composition — The  wood  of  the  root  yields  1  to  2  per 
cent  of  volatile  oil,^  and  the  root-bark  twice  as  much.  The  stem  and 
leaves  of  the  tree  contain  but  a  very  small  quantity.  The  oil,  which  as 
found  in  commerce  is  all  manufactured  in  America,  has  the  specific  odour 
of  sassafras,  and  is  colourless,  yellow,  or  reddish-brown,  according,  as 
the  distillers  assert,  to  the  character  of  the  root  employed.  As  the  colour  of 
the  oil  does  not  affect  its  flavour  and  market  value,  no  effort  is  made  to 
keep  separate  the  different  varieties  of  root. 

Oil  of  Sassafras  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*087  to  1094,  increasing  somewhat    ' 
by  age   (Procter).      When  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture,  it  deposits 
crystals  of  Sassafras  Camphor.     This  body  which  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  hard,  four-  or  six-sided  prisiAs  with  the  odour  of  sassafras, 
has  the  composition,  C^^H^^O^;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*245,  or  111  when 
melted  at  12°  C.     The  liquefied  crystals  solidify  at  7°C.  and  boil  at 
232°  C.      The  researches  of    Grimaux   and  Euotte  ^  show  the  oil  to 
contain  nine-tenths  of  its  weight  of  Sa/rol,  C^^H^^O^  a  liquid  boiling 
between  about  230°  and  233°  C.  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  11 14  at  O'C. 
Safrol  has  a  fennel-like  odour  and  is  devoid  of  rotatory  power ;  it  is  not 
soluble  in  caustic  alkalis.      Treated  with    bromine,  it  yields  crystals 
having  the  formula,  C^^H^Br^O*,  melting  at  170°  0.     Safrol  according  to 
these  chemists  does  not  solidify  even  at  -20°  C.     As  the  composition 
and  boiling  point  of  sassafras  camphor  agree  with  those  of  safrol,  we 
suppose  that  the  latter  may  by  time  acquire  the  faculty  of  concreting 
on  exposure  to  cold,  so  that  in  fact  these  substances  are  identicaL 

Another  constituent  of  sassafras  oil  has  been  termed  by  Grimanx 
and  Euotte,  Safrene;  it  boils  at  155°  to  157°  C.,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*834, 
and  the  formula  C*®H^^.  It  has  the  same  odour  as  safrol,  but  deviates 
the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right. 

It  was  further  found  by  the  same  observers,  that  the  crude  oil  contains 
an  extremely  small  quantity  of  a  substance  of  the  phenol  class,  which 
can  be  removed  by  caustic  lye  and  separated  by  an  acid.  The  oily  liquid 

^  According  to  information  obtained  by  Procter,  Essay  on  Sassafras  in  the  Procffd- 

Procter,  11  bushels  of  chips  (the  charge  of  a  of  the  American  Pharm,  Association,  1866. 

still)  yields  from  1  to  5  lb.  of  oil,  the  amount  217. 

varying  with  the  Quality  of  the  root,  and  •  Comptes  Rendus^  Ixvii.  (1869)  928. 
the  proportion  -of  Dark  it  may  coivlam. — 
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hus  obtained,  assumes  a  ojeen  hue  on  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
nd  separates  silver  froin  a  boiling  solution  of  its  nitrate.  The 
^ssarubin  and  Sassa/rin  of  Hare  (1837)  are  impure  products  of  the 
lecomposition  of  sassafras  oil  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  bark  and  also  to  some  extent  the  vjood,  in  both  cases  of  the  root, 
contain  tannic  acid  which  produces  a  blue  colour  with  persalts  of  iron. 
By  oxidation,  we  must  suppose,  it  is  converted  into  the  red  colouring 
matter  deposited  in  the  bark  and,  in  smaller  quantity,  in  the  heart-wood 
of  old  trees.  The  young  wood  is  nearly  white.  The  said  red  substance 
probably  agrees  with  that,  to  which  Reinsch  in  1845  and  1846  gave  the 
name  of  Sassafrid,  and  is  doubtless  analogous  to  cinchona-red  and 
tatanhia-red.     Eeinsch  obtained  it  to  the  extent  of  9  2  per  cent. 

Production  and  Commerce — Baltimoi:e  is  the  chief  mart  for 
sassafras  root,  bark  and  oil,  which  are  brought  thither  fix)m  within  a 
circuit  of  300  miles.  The  roots  are  extracted  from  the  ground  by  the 
help  of  levers,  partly  barked  and  partly  sent  untouched  to  the  market,  or 
are  cut  up  into  chips  for  distillation  on  the  spot.  Of  the  bark,  as  much 
BU  100,000  lb.  were  received  in  Baltimore  in  1866.  The  quantity  of  oil 
umuaUy  produced  previous  to  the  war,  is  estimated  at  15,000  to  20,000  lb. 
Here  are  isolated  small  distillers  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  New  Jersey, 
who  are  allowed  by  the  owners  of  a  "  sassafras  wilderness,"  to  remove 
from  the  ground  the  roots  and  stumps  without  charge.  Sassafras  root  is 
lot  medicinal  in  the  United  States,  the  more  aromatic  root-bark  being 
•easonably  preferred.^ 

Uses — Sassafras  is  reputed  to  be  sudorific  and  stimulant,  but  in 
British  practice  it  is  only  given  in  combination  with  sarsaparilla  and 
liaiacum.     Shavings  of  the  wood  are  sold  to  make  Sassafras  Tea, 

In  America,  the  essential  oil  is  used  to  give  a  pleasant  flavour  to 
ffervescing  drinks,  tobacco  and  toilet  soaps.^ 

Substitutes — The  odour  of  sassafras  is  common  to  several  plants  of 

lie  order  LauraceoR,     Thus  the  bark  of  Mespilodaphne  Sassafras  Meissn., 

tree  of  Brazil,  resembles  in  odour  true  sassafras.    We  have  seen  a  very 

bick  sassafras  bark  brought  from  India,  the  same  we  suppose  as  that 

rhich  Mason  ^  describes  as  abundantly  produced  in  Burma. 

The  large  separate  cotyledons  of  two  lauraceous  trees  of  the  Eio 
r^ro,  doubtfully  referred  by  Meissner  to  the  genus  Nectandra,  furnish 
be  so-called  Sassafras  Nuts  or  Pv^hury  or  Pichwrim  Beans  of  Brazil, 
ccasionally  to  be  met  with  in  old  drug  warehouses.  v. 

On  the  Orinoko  and  in  Guiana,  a  liquid  called  Sassafras  Oil  m 
btained  by  boring  into  the  stem  of  Oreodaphne  opifera  N0$s,  whii^ 
3metimes  contains  a  cavity  holding  a  large  quantity  of  this  fluid.  A 
imilar  oil  (Aceite  de  Sassafras)  is  afforded  on  the  Eio  Negro  by  Nectandra 
'ymlarum  Nees.* 

^  Besides  this,  thepUh  o/aassafrasiB  also  '  Burmah,  Us  people  and  natural  produc- 

leiftused  as  a  popular  remedy;  it  is  entirely  iiona,  1860.  497. 

)md  of  odonrand  taste,  and  is  very  slightly  ^  Spmce  in  Hooker^ s  Joum,  of  BoL  vii. 

indlaginons.  (1855)  278. 
•  Ameriean  Jou/m.  of  Pharm,  1871.  47a 
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THYMELEiE. 

CORTEX  MEZEREI. 

Mezereon  Bark ;  F.  Ecorce  de  Mdzerion ;  G.  Seidelbast-Rind^. 

Botanical  Origin — Daphne  Mezereum  L,  an  erect  shrub,  1  to  3  feet 
high,  the  branches  of  which  are  crowded  with  purple  flowers  in  the 
early  spring  before  the  full  expansion  of  the  oblong,  lanceolate,  deciduous 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  red  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
hilly  parts  of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  from  Italy  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  extends  eastward  to  Siberia.  In  Britain,  it  occurs  here  and 
there  in  a  few  of  the  southern  and  midland  counties,  and  even  reaches 
Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is  not  truly 
indigenous.  Gerarde,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  did  not  r^ard  it 
as  a  British  plant. 

History — The  Arabian  physicians  used  a  plant  called  Mdzariyiin, 
the  efl'ects  of  which  they  compared  to  those  of  euphorbium ;  it  was 
probably  a  species  of  Daphne.  D.  Mezereum  was  known  to  the  early 
botaniste  of  Europe,  as  Daphrundes,  Ch/inuelcca,  Thymelasa^  or  Chamct- 
daphne.  Tragus  described  and  figured  it  in  1546,  under  the  name  of 
Mezereimt  Germanicum. 

Description — Mezereon  has  a  very  tough  and  fibrous  bark  easily  re- 
moved in  long  strips  which  curl  inwards  as  they  dry ;  it  is  collected  in  winter 
and  made  up  into  rolls  or  bundles.  The  bark,  which  rarely  exceeds  ^  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  has  an  external  greyish  or  reddish-brown  corky 
coat  which  is  easily  separable  from  a  green  inner  layer,  white  and  satiny 
on  the  side  next  the  wood.  That  of  younger  branches  is  marked  with 
prominent  leaf-scars.  The  bark  is  too  tough  to  be  broken,  but  easily 
tears  into  fibrous  strips.  When  fresh,  it  has  an  unpleasant  odour  which 
is  lost  in  drying ;  its  taste  is  pei*sistently  burning  and  acrid  AppUed  in 
a  moist  state  to  the  skin,  it  occasions  s^r  some  hours,  redness  and  even 
vesication. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  cambial  Kone  is  formed  of  about  t«n 
rows  of  delicate  unequal  cells.  The  liber  consists  chiefly  of  simple  fibres 
alternating  with  parenchymatous  bundles,  and  traversed  by  medullary 
rays.  The  fibres  are  very  long, — frequently  more  than  3  mm.,  and  from 
5  to  10  mkm.  in  diameter,  their  walls  being  always  but  little  thickened. 
In  the  outer  part  of  the  liber,  there  occur  bundles  of  thick-walled  bast- 
tubes,  while  chlorophyll  and  starch  granules  appear  generally  throughout 
the  middle  cortical  layer.  The  suberous  coat  is  made  up  of  about  30 
dense  rows  of  thin-walled  tabular  cells,  which  examined  in  a  tangential 
section,  have  an  hexagonal  outline.  Small  quantities  of  tannic  matter 
are  deposited  in  the  cambial  and  suberous  zones. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  acrid  principle  of  mezereon  is  a 
resinoid  substance  contained  in  the  inner  bark;  it  has  not  yet  been 
examined.  The  fruits  were  found  by  Martins  (1862)  to  contain  more 
than  40  per  cent,  of  a  fatty,  vesicating  oil,  which  appears  to  be  likewise 
present  in  the  bark. 

The  name  Daphnin  has  been  given  to  a  crystallizable  substance 
obtained  by  Vauqueliu  in  1808,  from  Daphne  alpina,  and  afterwards 
detected  by  C.  G.  Gmelm  and  'Baet  Sil  NiXv^\i^\VL  ^\  D.  M.es«r^At>m.  Zwenger 
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in  1860,  ascertained  it  to  be  a  non-volatile  glucoside  of  bitter  taste, 
laving  the  composition,  C^^H^O^®. 

When  daphnin  is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
it  furnishes  Daphnetin,  C^®H^*0^  described  by  Zwenger  as  crystallizing 
in  colourless  prisms.  By  dry  distillation  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of 
mezereon  bark,  the  same  chemist  obtained  Umhelliferone  (p.  287). 

Uses — Mezereon  taken  internally  is  supposed  to  be  alterative  and 
sudorific,  and  useful  in  venereal,  rheumatic  and  scrofulous  complaints ; 
but  in  English  medicine  it  is  never  now  given  except  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla.  An  ethereal  extract  of  the 
bark  has  been  introduced  (1867)  as  an  ingredient  of  a  powerful 
stimulating  liniment.  On  the  Continent,  the  bark  itself,  soaked  in 
vinegar  and  water,  is  applied  with  a  bandage  as  a  vesicant. 

Substitutes-^Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  bark  of  the 
root  of  D,  Mezereum,  the  herbalists  who  supply  the  London  druggists 
have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  substituting  that  of  D.  Laureola  L.,  an 
evergreen  species,  not  uncommon  in  woods  and  hedge-sides  in  several 
parts  of  England.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1864  and  1867)  permits 
Cortex  Mezerd  to  be  obtained  indiscriminately  from  either  of  these  species, 
and  does  not  follow  the  London  College  in  insisting  on  the  hark  of  the 
root  alone.  That  of  the  stem  of  i>.  Laureola  corresponds  in  structure 
with  the  bark  of  the  true  mezereon,  but  wants  the  prominent  leaf -scars 
that  mark  the  upper  branches  of  the  latter ;  it  is  reputed  to  be  somewhat 
less  acrid  than  mezereon  bark.  The  mezereon  bark  of  English  trade  is 
now  mostly  imported  from  Germany,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from 
D,  Mezereum. 

In  France,  use  is  made  of  the  stem-bark  of  D.  Onidium  L,  a  shrub 
growing  throughout  the  whole  Mediterranean  region  as  fgir  as  Morocco. 
The  bark  is  dark  grey  or  brown,  marked  with  numerous  whitish  leaf-scars 
which  display  a  spiral  arrangement,  at  least  in  the  younger  stems.  The 
leaves  themselves,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  drug, 
are  sharply  mucronate  and  very  narrow.  As  to  structural  peculiarities, 
the  bark  of  D.  Gnidium  has  the  medullary  rays  more  obvious  and  more 
loaded  with  tannic  matters  than  those  of  D.  Mezereum  ;  but  the  middle 
cortical  layer  is  less  developed.  The  bark,  which  is  called  Ecorce  de 
OaroUy  is  employed  as  an  epispastic. 
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CARICiE. 

Fructus  CarifxCy  Fid ;  Figs ;  F.  Figucs ;  G.  Feigen, 

Botanical  Origin — Ficvs  Carica  L.,  a  deciduous  tree,  15  to  20  feet 
in  height,  with  large  rough  leaves,  forming  a  handsome  mass  of  foliage. 

The  native  country  of  the  fig  stretches  from  the  steppes  of  the 
Eastern  Aral,  along  the  south  and  south-west  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
(Ghilan,  Mazanderan  and  the  Caucasus)  through  Kurdistan,  to  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria.  In  these  countries,  the  fig-tree  ascends  into  the  mountain 
region,  growing  undoubtedly  wild  in  the  Taurus  at  an  elevation  of  4800 
feet.i 

'  Ritter,  Erdkunde  von  Asxcn^  vii.  ^l%iV^  ^.  ^VV. 
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The  fig-tree  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  where  with  the 
vine,  it  often  stands  as  the  symbol  of  peace  and  plenty.  Xeither  fig  nor  vine 
was  known  in  Greece,  the  Archipelago  and  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  during  the  Homeric  age,  though  both  were  very  common  in  the  time 
of  Plato.  The  fig-tree  was  early  introduced  into  Italy,  whence  it  reached 
Spain  and  Gaul.  Charlemagne  (a.d.  768-814)  ordered  its  cultivation  in 
Central  Europe.  It  was  brought  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  Cardinal  Pole,  whose  trees  still  exist  in  the  garden  of  limbeth 
Palace.  But  it  had  certainly  been  in  cultivation  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
for  the  historian  Matthew  Paris  relates  ^  that  the  year  1257  was  so 
inclement  that  apples  and  pears  were  scarce  in  England,  and  that  /^«, 
cherries  and  plums  totally  failed  to  ripen. 

At  the  present  day,  the  fig-tree  is  found  cultivated  in  most  of  the 
temperate  countries  both  of  the  old  and  new  world.  Its  fruit  can  only 
be  preserved  in  those  regions  where  the  summer  and. autumn  are  veiy 
warm  and  dry. 

History — Ficjs  were  a  valued  article  of  food  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  *  and  Greeks,  as  they  are  to  the  present  day  in  the  wanner 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.*  In  the  time  of  Pliny  many 
varieties  were  in  cultivation.  The  Latin  word  Carica  was  first  used  to 
designate  the  dried  fig  of  Caria,  a  strip  of  country  in  Asia  Minor  opposite 
Ehodes,  an  esteemed  variety  of  the  fruit  corresponding  to  the  Smyrna  fig 
of  modern  times. 

In  a  diploma  granted  by  Chilperic  II.,  king  of  the  Franks,  to  the 
monastery  of  Corbie,  A.D.  716,  mention  is  made  of  "  Kayngas"  in  con- 
nexion with  dates,  almonds  and  olives,  by  which  we  think  dried  figs 
(Caricce)  were  intended.**  Dried  figs  were  a  regular  article  of  trade 
during  the  middle  ages,  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  parts  ot 
Europe.  In  England,  the  average  price  between  a.d.  1264  and  1398,  was 
about  Ifd.  per  fe.,  raisins  and  currants  being  2fd.^ 

Description — ^A  fig  consists  of  a  thick,  fleshy,  hollow  receptacle  of 
a  pear-shaped  form,  on  the  inner  face  of  which  grow  a  multitude  ot 
minute  fruits.  This  receptacle,  which  is  provided  with  an  orifice  at  the 
top,  is  at  first  green,  tough  and  leathery,  exuding  when  pricked  a  milky 
juice.  The  orifice  is  surrounded  and  almost  closed  by  a  number  of  thick, 
fleshy  scales,  near  which  and  within  the  fig,  the  male  flowers  are  situated, 
but  they  are  often  wanting  or  are  not  fully  developed.  The  female 
flowers  stand  further  within  the  receptacle,  in  the  body  of  which  they 
are  closely  packed;  they  are  stalked,  have  a  5-leafed  perianth  and 
bipartite  stigma.  The  ovary  which  is  generally  one-celled,  becomes  when 
ripe,  a  minute,  dry,  hard  nut,  popularly  regarded  as  a  seed 

As  the  fig  advances  to  maturity,  the  receptacle  enlarges,  becomes 
softer  and  more  juicy,  a  saccharine  fluid  replacing  the  acrid  milky  sap. 
It  also  acquires  a  reddish  hue,  while  its  exterior-  becomes  purple,  brown 
or  yellow,  though  in  some  varieties  it  continues  green.     The  fresh  fig  has 

^  English  History^    Bohn's   edition,    iii.  '  On  the  Kiviera  of  Genoa,  dried  figs  eaten 

(1854)  256.  with  bread  are  a  common  winter  food  of  the 

'  See  in  particular  1  Sam.  xxv.  18  and  peasantiy. 

1  Chron.  xii.   40 ;  where  we  read  of  large  *  Pardessos,  DiploTnala,  Charics,  etc,  ii. 

supplies  of  dried  figs  being  provided  for  the  (1849)  309. 

use  of  fighting  men.  »  Rogers,  ffiH.  of  Agricultun  and  Prim 

in  Eiufiand,  i  n866)  632. 
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I  agreeable  and  extremely  saccharine  taste,  but  it  wants  the  juiciness 
id  reii-eshing  acidity  that  characterize  many  other  fruits. 

If  a  fig  is  not  gathered,  its  stalk  loses  its  firmness,  the  fruit  hangs 
mdulous  from  the  branch,  begins  to  shrivel  and  become  more  and  more 
iccharine  by  loss  of  water,  and  ultimately  if  the  climate  is  favourable, 
assumes  the  condition  of  a  dried  fig.  On  the  large  scale  liowever,  figs 
re  not  dried  on  the  tree,  but  are  gathered  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
ir  in  light  trays  till  they  acquire  the  proper  degree  of  dryness. 

Dried  figs  are  termed  by  the  dealers,  either  natural  or  pulled.  The 
rst  are  those  which  have  not  been  compressed  in  the  packing,  and  still 
jtain  their  original  shape.^  The  second  are  those  which  after  drying 
ive  been  made  supple  by  squeezing  and  kneading,  and  in  that  state 
icked  with  pressure  into  drums  and  boxes. 

Smyrna  figs,  which  are  the  most  esteemed  sort,  are  of  the  latter  kind, 
hey  are  of  irregidar,  flattened  form,  tough,  translucent,  covered  with  a 
xjcharine  efiflorescence ;  they  have  a  pleasant  fruity  smell  and  luscious 
ate.  Figs  of  inferior  quality,  as  those  called  in  the  market  Greek  Figs, 
fier  chiefly  in  being  smaller  and  less  pulpy. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  layer  of  a  dried  fig  is  made  up 
'  small,  thick- walled  and  densely  packed  cells,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
it  The  inner  lax  parenchyme  consists  of  larger  thin-walled  cells, 
aversed  by  vascular  bundles  and  large,  slightly  branched,  laticiferous 
issels.  The  latter  contain  a  granular  substance  not  soluble  in  water. 
I  the  parenchyme,  stellate  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium  occur,  but  in 
» considerable  number. 

Chemical  Composition. — The  chemical  changes  which  take  place 

the  fig  during  maturation  are  important,  but  no  researches  have 

t  been  made  for  their  elucidation.     The  chief  chemical  substance  in 

e  ripe  fig  is  grape  sugar,  which  constitutes  from  60  to  70  per  cent. 

the  dried  fruit.     Gum  and  fatty  matter  appear  to  be  present  only  in 

ry  small  quantity.    We  have  observed  that  unripe  figs  contain  starch. 

Production  and  Commerce — Dried  figs  were  imported  into  the 

Qited  Kingdom  in  1872,  to  the  amount  of  141,847  cwt.,  of  which 

,721  cwt.  were  shipped  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  remainder  being  from 

)rtugal,  Spain,  the  Austrian  territories  and  other  countries.    The  value 

the  total  imports  is  estimated  at  £231,571. 

Uses — Dried  figs  are  thought  to  be  slightly  laxative,  and  as  such  are 
casionally  recommended  in  habitual  constipation.  Thev  enter  into  the 
mposition  of  Confectio  Sennce, 


MORACEiE. 

FRUCTUS  MORI. 

BaccoB  Mori,  Mora ;  Mulberries  ;  F.  Milres  ;  6.  Maulbeeren. 

Botanical  Origin — Moras  nigra  L,  a  handsome  bushy  tree,  about 
)  feet  in  height,  growing  wild  in  Northern  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and 
le  southern  Caucasian  regions  as  far  as  Persia.     In  Italy,  it  was  em- 

^  The  word  Eleme  applied  in  the  London      (**  Eleme  Figs")  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
0ft   to   dried   figs   of    superior   quality      the  Turkish  e/(^m^,  mg^iC^VE^^Iwonwai-^yc^ 
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ployed  for  feeding  the  silkworm  until  about  the  year  1-434,  when  H,  alk 
L.  was  introduced  from  the  Levant,^  and  has  ever  since  been  commonly 
preferred.  Yet  in  Greece,  in  many  of  the  Greek  islands,  Calabria  and 
Corsica,  the  species  planted  for  the  silkworm  is  still  if.  nigra. 

The  mulberry  tree  is  now  cultivated  throughout  Europe,  yet  except- 
ing in  the  regions  named,  by  no  means  abundantly.  It  ripens  its  fruit 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  Southern  Sweden  and  Gottland,  and  in  favour- 
able summers  even  in  Christiania  (Schiibeler). 

History — The  mulberry  tree  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,- 
and  by  most  of  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Among  the  large 
number  of  useful  plants  ordered  by  Charlemagne  (a.d.  812)  to  be 
cultivated  on  the  imperial  farms,  the  mulberry  tree  {Morarius)  did  not 
escape  notice.^  We  meet  with  it  also  in  a  plan  sketched  a.d.  820,  for 
the  gardens  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerlai4d.*  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mulberry  in  Spain  is  implied  by  a  reference  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  Syrup  of  Mulbei-ries,  in  the  Calendar  .of  Cordova  ^  which  dates 
from  the  year  961. 

A  curious  reference  to  mulberries,  proving  them  to  have  been  far 
more  esteemed  in  ancient  times  than  at  present,  occurs  in  the  statutes 
of  the  abbey  of  Corbie  in  Normandy,  in  which  we  find  a  Brevis  de  Mdk 
showing  how  much  Jioney  the  tenants  of  the  monastic  lands  were 
required  to  pay  annually,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
Mulberries  which  each  farm  was  expected  to  supply.* 

Description — The  tree  bears  unisexual  catkins;  the  female,  of  an 
ovoid  form,  consists  of  numerous  flowers  with  green  four-lobed  perianths 
and  two  linear  stigmas.  The  lobes  of  the  perianth  overlapping  each 
other  become  fleshy,  and  by  their  lateral  aggregation  fonn  the  spurious 
berry,  which  is  shortly  stalked,  oblong,  an  inch  in  length,  and,  when 
ripe,  of  an  intense  purple.  By  detaching  a  single  fruit,  the  lobes  of  the 
former  perianth  may  be  still  discerned.  Each  fruit  encloses  a  hard 
lenticular  nucule,  covering  a  pendulous  seed  with  curved  embryo  and 
fleshy  albumen. 

Mulberries  are  extremely  juicy  and  have  a  refreshing,  subacid, 
saccharine  taste ;  but  they  are  devoid  of  the  fine  aroma  that  distin- 
giushes  many  fruits  of  the  order  Bosacew. 

Chemical  Composition— In  an  analysis  made  by  H.  van  Hees 
(1857)  mulberries  yielded  the  following  constituents  : — 

Glucose  and  uncrystallizable  sugar         9*19 

Free  acid  (supposed  to  be  vmlic)    1*86 

A^lbuminous  matter  0*39 

Pectic  matter,  fat,  salts,  and  gum 203 

xVSIl   ...    •••    •••    •••    •••    .••    ...    •••    •*•    ...    \J  k)  I 

Insoluble  matters  (the  seeds,  pectose,  cellulose,  &c.)     1*25 

W   cluCl  •••  •••  ...  •••  at*  •••  •*•  «•■  •••        Orfc     I    ^ 
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*  A.  De  Candolle,  Oiofft.   botamque,   ii.  *  F.    Keller,    Bauriss    (Us    Klcdcn  S. 
(1855)  856.  GcUlen,  facsimile,  Ziirich,  1844. 

*  2  Sara.  V.  23,  24.  *  La  Calrndrier  de  Cordom  dt  fonn^^fil. 
'  Pertz,  Monummta   Go-manio!  historica  public  par  R.  Dozy,  Leyde,  1873JL  ifi 

(Legea)  iii  (1835)  181.  «  Guerard,  Polyptique  de  VAkki^irmi^ 
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With  regard  to  the  results  of  researches  on  other  edible  fruits,  made 
about  the  same  time  in  the  laboratory  of  Fresenius,  it  would  appear  that 
the  mulbeiTy  is  one  of  the  most  saccharine,  being  only  surpassed  by  the 
cherry  (10'79  of  sugar)  and  grape  (10*6  to  190).^  It  is  richer  in  sugar 
than  the  following,  namely  : — 

Raspberries,  yielding  4    per  cent,  of  sugar  and  1*48  of  (malic)  acid. 

Strawberries       „       5*7         „  „  1*31  „  „ 

Whortleberries  „       5  8         „  „  1*34  „  „ 

Currants  „       61         „  „  204  „  „ 

The  amount  of  free  acid  in  the  mulberry  is  not  small,  nor  is  it  exces- 
sive. The  small  proportion  of  insoluble  matters  is  worthy  of  notice  in 
comparison,  for  instance,  with  the  whortleberry  which  contains  no  less 
than  13  per  cent.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  mulberry  has  not  been 
examined.     The  acid  is  probably  not  simply  malic,  but  in  part  tartaric. 

Uses — The  sole  use  in  medicine  of  mulberries  is  for  the  preparation 
of  a  syrup,  employed  to  flavour  or  colour  other  medicines.  In  Greece, 
the  fruit  is  submitted  to  fermentation,  thereby  furnishing  an  inebriating 
beverage. 

CANNABINEiE. 

HEI^BA  CANNABIS. 

Cannabis  Indica  :  Indian  Hemp ;  F.  Chanvrc  Indien  ;  G.  HanfhratU. 

Botanical  Origin — Cannabis  sativa  L,  Common  Hemp,  an  annual 
dioecious  plant,  native  of  Western  and  Central  Asia,  cultivated  in  tem- 
perate as  well  as  in  tropical  countries. 

It  grows  wild  luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Ural  and  Volga 
near  the  Caspian  Sea,  extending  thence  to  Persia,  the  Altai  rtinge,  and 
Northern  and  Western  China.  It  is  found  in  Kashmir  and  on  the 
Himalaya,  growing  10  to  12  feet  high,  and  thriving  vigorously  at  an 
elevation  of  6000  to  10,000  feet.  It  likewise  occurs  in  Tropical  Africa, 
on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  as  well  as  in  the  central  tracts  watered 
by  the  Congo  and  Zambesi,  but  whether  truly  indigenous  is  doubtful. 
It  has  been  naturalized  in  Brazil,  north  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  the  seeds 
having  been  brought  thither  by  the  negroes  from  West-em  Africa.  The 
cultivation  of  hemp  is  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  continental  Europe, 
but  especially  in  Central  and  Southern  Eussia. 

The  hemp  plant  grown  in  India,  exhibits  certain  differences  as  con- 
trasted with  that  cultivated  in  Europe,  which  were  noticed  by  Rumphius 
in  the  17th  century,  and  which,  at  a  later  date,  induced  Lamarck  to  claim 
for  the  former  plant  the  rank  of  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of 
Cannabis  indica.  But  the  variations  observed  in  the  two  plants  are 
of  so  little  botanical  impoi-tance  and  are  so  inconstant,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  C.  indica  as  distinct  from  C.  sativa  has  been  abandoned  by 
general  consent. 

In  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  there  is  a  wide  dissimilarity  between 
hemp  grown  in  India  and  that  produced  in  Europe,  the  former  being 
vastly  more  potent.  Yet  even  in  India  there  is  much  variation,  for 
according  to  Jameson,  the  plant  grown  at  altitudes  of  6000  to  8000 

^  The  fig  excepted,  which  is  mucli  tooto  68uae\vBLTLTV!&  ^i^a».TL  «W3 . 
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feet,  affords  the  resin  known  as  Charas,  which  cannot  be  obtained  fmm 
that  cultivated  on  the  plains.^ 

History — Hemp  has  been  propagated  on  account  of  its  textile  fibre 
and  oily  seeds  from  a  remote  ])eriod. 

Tlie  ancient  Cliinese  herbal  called  Rk-ya,  written  about  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.C.,.  notices  the  fact  that  the  hemp  plant  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
producing  seeds,  the  other  flowers  only.*  In  the  writings  of  Susruta  on 
Hindu  medicine,  supposed  to  date  some  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  hemp  {Elmngd)  is  mentioned  as  a  remedy.  Herodotus  states  that 
hemp  grows  in  Scythia  both  wild  and  cultivated,  and  that  the  Thracians 
make  garments  from  it  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  Unen. 
He  also  describes  how  the  Scythians  expose  themselves  as  in  a  bath  to 
the  vapour  of  the  seeds  thrown  on  hot  coals.^ 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
medicinal  powers  of  hemp,  unless  indeed  the  care-destroying  Ni/Trei/fe 
should,  as  lloyle  has  supposed,  be  referred  to  this  plant  According  to 
Stanislas  Julien,*  anaesthetic  powers  were  ascribed  by  the  Chinese  to 
preparations  of  hemp  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  3rd  centun'. 
The  employment  of  hemp  both  medical  and  dietetic,  appears  to  have 
spread  slowly  through  India  and  Persia  to  the  Arabians,  amongst  whom 
the  plant  was  used  in  the  early  middle  ages.  The  famous  heretical  sect 
of  Mahomedans,  whose  murderous  deeds  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Crusaders  during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  derived  their  name 
of  Hnshishin  or,  as  it  is  commonly  written,  assassins,  from  hasMsk  the 
Arabic  for  hemp,^  which  in  certain  of  their  rites,  they  used  as  an  in- 
toxicant.* 

The  use  of  hemp  (bhang)  in  India  was  particularly  noticed  by  Garcia 
d'Orta  ^  (1563),  and  tlie  plant  was  subsequently  figured  by  Rheede,  who 
described  the  drug  as  largely  used  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  would  seem 
about  this  time  to  have  been  imported  into  Europe,  at  least,  occasionally, 
for  Berlu  in  his  Treasury  of  Drugs,  1690,  describes  it  as  coming  from 
Bantam  in  the  East  Indies,  and  "  of  an  infaiuating  quality  and  per- 
nicious use" 

It  was  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt  that  was  the  means  of  again 
calling  attention  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  hemp,  by  the  accounts  of 
De  Sacy  (1809)  and  Eouger  (1810).  But  the  introduction  of  the  Indian 
drug  into  European  medicine  is  of  still  more  recent  date,  and  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  experiments  made  in  Calcutta  by  O'Shaughnessy  in  1838-39.^ 


*  Joum.  of  the  Agric  and  Hortic.  Soc  of 
India,  viii.  167. 

'  Bretschneider,     On    Chinese    Botanical 
Jl'orks,  1870.  6.  10.     Part  of  the  Bh-ya  was 
written  in  the  12th  cent  B.c. 

*  Kawlinsou's  translation,  iii.  (1859)  book 
4,  chap.  74-5. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  xxviii.  (1849)  195. 

'  Hence  the  words  assassin  and  assassi- 
nate. Weil,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
word  assassin  is  more  probably  derived  from 
sikicin,  a  dagger. — GcschicfUc  der  Chalifen, 
iv.  (1860)  101. 

'  The  miscreant  who  assassinated  Justice 

Norman  at  Calcutta,  29  Sept.  1871,  ia  said 

to  b&ve  SLcted  under  the  influence  of  haMah. 

Bellew  (Indus    to  the   Tiifris,    1S74.    ^1^^ 


states  that  the  Afghan  chief  who  murdered 
Dr.  Forbes  in  1842,  had  for  some  days  pT^ 
vionsly  been  more  or  less  intoxicated  with 
Charas  or  Bhang. 

^  CoU4)quios  doa  simples  e  drogas  e  cwpu 
inedieinaes  da  India,  ed.  2,  Lisboa,  1872, 
2f. 

*  For  a  notice  of  them,  see  O'Shaughnessy, 
On  the  preparation  of  the  Indian  Bmp 
or  Ounjah,  Calcutta,  1839  ;  also  Bengal  Dis- 
pensatory, Calcutta,  1842.  579-604.  An 
immense  number  of  references  to  writers  who 
have  touched  on  the  medicinal  properties  of 
hemp,  will  be  found  in  the  elaoorate  muj 
entitled  Studien  Uber  den  Hanf,  by  Dr.  6. 
Marti U8  (Erlangen,  1855). 
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Although  the  astonishing  effects  produced  in  India  by  the  administration 
of  preparations  of  hemp  are  seldom  witnessed  in  the  cooler  climate  of 
Britain,  the  powers  of  the  drug  are  sufficiently  manifest  to  give  it  an 
established  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Production — Though  hemp  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  India,  yet 
as  a  drug,  it  is  chiefly  produced  in  a  limited  area  in  the  districts  of 
Bogra  and  Kajshahi,  north  of  Calcutta,  where  the  plant  is  cultivated  for 
the  purpose  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  retail  sale,  like  that  of  opium 
md  spirits,  is  restricted  by  a  license,  which  in  1871-2,  produced  to  the 
jrovernment  of  Bengal  about  £120,000,  while  upon  opium  (chiefly  con- 
mmed  in  Assam),  the  amount  raised  was  £310,000.^  Bhang  is  one  of 
ihe  principal  commodities  imported  into  India  from  Turkestan. 

Description — The  leaves  of  hemp  have  long  stalks  with  small 
stipules  at  their  bases,  and  are  composed  of  5  to  7  lanceolate-acuminate 
eaHets,  sharply  serrate  at  the  margin.  The  loose  panicles  of  male  flowers, 
ind  the  short  spikes  of  female  flowers,  are  produced  on  separate  plants. 
Prom  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruits,  called  Hemp-seeds,  are  small 
grey  nuts  or  achenes,  each  containing  a  single  oily  seed.  In  common 
with  other  plants  of  the  order,  hemp  abounds  in  silica  which  gives  a 
roughness  to  its  leaves  and  stems.  In  European  medicine,  the  only 
hemp  employed  is  that  grown  in  India,  which  occurs  in  two  principal 
forms,  namely : — 

1.  Bhang,  SiddM  or  Subzi  (Hindustani) ;  Hashish  or  Qinnab  (Arabic). 
This  consists  of  the  dried  leaves  and  small  stalks,  which  are  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  coarsely  broken,  and  mixed  with  here  and  there  a  few 
fruits.  It  has  a  peculiar  but  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  scarcely  any 
taste.  In  India,  it  is  smoked  either  with  or  without  tobacco,  but  more 
commonly  it  is  made  up  with  flour  and  various  additions,  into  a  sweet- 
meat or  majitn^  of  a  green  colour.  Another  form  of  taking  it,  is  that  of 
an  infusion,  made  by  immersing  the  pounded  leaves  in  cold  water. 

2.  Ganja  (Hindustani) ;  Qinnab  (Arabic) ;  Guaza  *  of  the  London 
drug-brokers.  These  are  the  flowering  or  fruiting  shoots  of  the  female 
plant,  and  consist  in  some  samples  of  straight,  stifle,  woody  stems  some 
inches  long,  surrounded  by  the  upward  branching  flower-stalks;  in 
others  of  more  succulent  and  much  shorter  shoots,  2  to  3  inches 
long,  and  of  less  regular  form.  In  either  case,  the  shoots  have  a 
compressed  and  glutinous  appearance,  are  very  brittle  and  of  a  brownish- 
green  hue.  In  odour  and  in  the  absence  of  taste,  ganja  resembles 
bhang.  It  is  said  that  after  the  leaves  which  constitute  bhang  have  been 
gathered,  little  shoots  sprout  from  the  stem,  and  that  these  picked  off  and 
dried,  form  what  is  called  ganja.* 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  interesting  constituents  of  hemp 
from  a  medical  point  of  view,  are  the  resin  and  volatile  oil. 

The  former  was  first  obtained  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity  by 
T.  and  H.  Smith  in  1846.^  It  is  a  brown  amorphous  solid,  burning  with 
a  bright  white  flame  and  leaving  no  ash.     It  has  a  very  potent  action 

1  Blue  Book  quoted  at  p.  49,  note  1.  •  This  name  is  not  used  in  India,  but 

•  Father  Ange,  in  his  Phiirma^iopaia  Per-      seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  ganja. 
tiea,  1681,  given  numerous  formula  for  elec-  •  Powell,  Economic  Produeta  of  the  Pwnjah, 

toaries  under  the  name  of  magi-oun,  Roorkee,  i.  (1868)  293. 

»  Pharm,  Jounv.  ^.  V^^V\^  V\\. 
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when  taken  internally,  two-thirds  of  a  grain  acting  as  a  powerful  narcotic, 
and  one  grain  producing  complete  intoxication.  From  the  experiments 
of  Messrs.  Smith,  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  doubt  that  to  this  resin 
the  energetic  effects  of  cannabis  are  mainly  due. 

When  water  is  repeatedly  distilled  from  considerable  quantities  of 
hemp,  fresh  lots  of  the  latter  being  used  for  each  operation,  a  volatile 
oil  lighter  than  water  is  obtained,  together  with  ammonia.  This  oil 
according  to  the  observations  of  Personne  (1857),  is  amber-coloured, 
and  has  an  oppressive  hemp-like  smell.  It  sometimes  deposits  an 
abundance  of  small  crystals.  With  due  precautions  it  may  be  separated 
into  two  bodies,  the  one  of  which  named  by  Personne  Camiahru} 
is  liquid  and  colourless,  with  the  formula  C^^H^ ;  the  other  which  is 
called  Hydride  of  Cannabene,  is  a  solid,  separating  from  alcohol  in  platy 
crystals  to  which  Personne  assigns  the  formula  C^^H^.  He  asserts  that 
cannabene  has  indubitably  a  physiological  action,  and  even  claims  it  as 
the  sole  active  principle  of  hemp.  Its  vapour  he  states  to  produce  when 
breathed,  a  singular  sensation  of  shuddering,  a  desire  of  locomotion, 
followed  by  prostration  and  sometimes  by  syncope.^  Bohlig  in  1840, 
observed  similar  effects  from  the  oil,  which  he  obtained  from  the  fresh 
herb  just  after  flowering,  to  the  extent  of  0*3  per  cent. 

The  other  constituents  of  hemp  are  those  commonly  occurring  in 
other  plants.     The  leaves  yield  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  ash. 

As  to  the  resin  of  Indian  hemp,  Bolas  and  Francis  in  treating  it  with 
nitric  acid,  converted  it  into  Oxycannabin,  C^^H'^N^O^.  This  interesting 
substance  may,  they  say,  be  obtained  in  large  prisms  from  a  solution  in 
methylic  alcohol.  It  melts  at  176°  C.  and  then  evaporates  without 
decomposition ;  it  is  neutral.*  One  of  us  (F.)  has  endeavoured  to  obtain 
it  from  the  purified  resin  of  charas  but  without  success. 

Uses — Hemp  is  employed  as  a  soporific,  anodyne,  antispasmodic, and 
as  a  nervous  stimulant.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  alcoholic  extract, 
administered  either  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form.  In  the  East  it  is  con- 
sumed to  an  enormous  extent  by  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  who  either 
smoke  it  with  tobacco,  or  swallow  it  in  combination  with  other 
substances.* 

Charas* 

No  account  of  hemp  as  a  drug  would  be  complete  without  some 
notice  of  this  substance,  which  is  regarded  as  of  great  importance  by 
Asiatic  nations. 

Charas  or  Churrics  is  the  resin  which  exudes  in  minute  drops  from 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  plant.  It  is  collected  in  several  ways  :— 
one  is  by  rubbing  the  tops  of  the  plant  in  the  hands  when  the  seeds  are 


^  Jouni.  df  Pharm.  xxxi.  (1857)  48 ; 
Canatatt's  Jahrcsbericht  for  1857,  i.  28. 

«  Personne,  though  he  admits  the  actinty 
of  the  resin  prepared  by  Smith's  process, 
contends  that  it  is  a  mixed  body,  and  that  a 
further  purification  deprives  it  of  all  volatile 
matter  and  renders  it  inert  This  is  not 
astonishing  when  one  finds  that  the  "  purifi- 
cation" was  effected  by  treatment  with 
caustic  lime  or  sodn-lime,  and  exposure  to  a 
tempemturQ  of  300°  C.    (572°  F.)l     T\\aX 


the  resin  of  the  Edinburgh  chemists  does 
not  owe  its  activity  to  volatile  matter,  is 
proved  by  their  own  experiment  of  expos- 
ing a  small  quantity  in  a  very  thin  Uyer 
to  82"  C.  for  8  hours  :  the  medicinal  action 
of  the  resin  so  treated  was  found  to  be  an- 
impaired. 

^  Chemical  News,  xxiv.  (1871)  77. 

*  For  further  information,  consult  CooM 
Seven  SisUrs  of  Slef,p,  Loud.,   rliap.  XT.- 
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B,  and  scraping  from  the  fingers  the  adhering  resin.  Another  is 
18  performed  : — men  clothed  in  leather  garments  walk  about  among 
wing  hemp,  in  doing  which  the  resin  of  the  plant  attaches  itself  to 
:  leather,  whence  it  is  from  time  to  time  scraped  off.  A  third  method 
isists  in  collecting,  with  many  precautions  to  avoid  its  poisonous 
icts,  the  dust  which  is  raised  when  heaps  of  dry  hlmng  are  stirred 

By  whichever  of  these  processes  obtained,  charas  is  of  necessity  a 
J  and  crude  drug,  the  use  of  which  is  properly  excluded  from  civilized 
dicine.  As  before  remarked  (p.  492)  it  is  not  obtainable  from  hemp 
•wn  indiscriminately  in  any  situation  even  in  India,  but  is  only  to 
got  from  plants  produced  at  a  certain  elevation  on  the  hills. 
The  best  charas,  which  is  that  brought  from  Yarkand,  is  a  brown, 
bhy-looking  substance,  forming  compact  yet  friable,  iiTcgular  masses 
jonsiderable  size.  Examined  under  a  strong  pocket  lens,  it  appears 
)e  made  up  of  minute,  transparent  grains  of  brown  resin,  agglutinated 
h  short  hairs  of  the  plant.  It  has  a  hemp-like  odour,  with  but  little 
e  even  in  alcoholic  solution.  A  second  and  a  third  quality  of  Yar- 
d  charas  represent  the  substance  in  a  less  pure  state.  Charas  viewed 
ler  the  microscope,  exhibits  a  crystalline  structure,  due  to  inorganic 
iter.  It  yields  from  ^  to  ^  of  its  weight  of  an  amorphous  resin,  which 
•eadily  dissolved  by  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  spirit  of  wine.  The 
n  does  not  redden  litmus,  nor  is  it  soluble  in  caustic  potash.  It  has 
ark  brown  colour,  which  we  have  not  succeeded  in  removing  by 
aial  charcoal.  The  residual  part  of  charas  yields  to  water  a  little 
iride  of  sodium,  and  consists  in  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
jium  and  peroxide  of  iron.  These  results  have  been  obtained  in 
mining  samples  from  Yarkand.^  Other  specimens  which  we  have 
>  examined,  have  the  aspect  of  a  compact  dark  resin. 
Charas  is  imported  from  Yarkand  *  and  Kashgar,  the  first  of  which 
3e8  exported  during  1867,  1830  maunds  (146,400  lb.)  to  Le,  whence 
commodity  is  carried  to  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir.  Smaller  quan- 
28  are  annually  imported  from  Kandahar  and  Samarkand.*  The  drug 
Qostly  consumed  by  smoking  with  tobacco  ;  it  is  not  found  in  Euro- 
n  commerce. 


STROBILI  HUMILI. 

Huvudus  vel  Lujyidus ;  Hops ;  F.  Houhlon ;  G.  Hopfen. 

Botanical  Origin — Huviulu^i  Lupiilus  L., — a  dicecious  perennial 
it,  producing  long  annual  twining  stems  which  climb  freely  over  trees 
bushes.  It  is  found  wild,  especially  in  thickets  on  the  banks  of 
rs,  throughout  all  Europe,  from  Spain,  Sicily  and  Greece  to  Scandi- 
ia ;  and  extends  also  to  the  Caucasus,  the  South  Caspian  region,  and 

*owell,  Economic  Products  ofttte  Punjab^  Varkajtd,  ordered  by  tbe  House  of  Commons 

tcee,  1868.  293.  to  be  printed,  Feb.   28,  1871  ;  also  Hemler- 

)btained  by  Colonel  H.  Strachey,  and  son  and  Hume,  Lahore  to  Yarkand,  Lond. 

in  the  Kew  Museum.    It  is  by  no  means  1873.  ;i84. 

nt  by  what  process  they  were  collected.  *  Stewart,  Punjab  Plants,  Lahore,  1869. 

''orsyth,  Correitjyondence  on   Mission  to  216. 
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through  Central  and  Southern  Siberia  to  the  Altai  mountains.    It 
been  introduced  into  North  America,  Brazil  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul),  and 
Australia. 

History — Hops  have  been  used  from  a  remote  period  in  the  brewing 
of  beer,  of  which  they  are  now  regarded  as  an  indispensable  ingredient 
Hop  gardens,  under  the  name  humularia  or  humuleta,  are  mentioned  as 
existing  in  France  and  Germany  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries;  and 
Bohemian  and  Bavarian  hops  have  been  known  as  an  esteemed  kind 
since  the  11th  century.  A  grant  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1069,  of  hops  and  hop-lands  in  the  county  of  Salop  ^ 
would  indicate,  were  it  free  from  doubt,  a  very  early  cultivation  of 
the  hop  in  England. 

As  to  the  use  made  of  hops  in  these  early  times,  it  would  appear  that 
they  were  regarded  in  somewhat  of  a  medicinal  aspect.  In  the  Herbamm 
of  Apuleitis,^  an  English  manuscript  written  about  A-D.  1050,  it  is  said  of 
the  hop  (Injmele)  that  its  good  qualities  are  such  that  men  put  it  in  their 
usual  drinks ;  and  St.  Hildegard,'  a  century  later,  states  that  the  hop 
(hoppho)  is  added  to  beverages,  partly  for  its  wholesome  bitterness,  and 
partly  because  it  makes  them  keep. 

Hops  for  brewing  were  among  the  produce  which  the  tenants  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain  in  Paris  *  had  to  furnish  to  the  monastery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century;  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
beer  without  such  addition  was  still  brewed  in  Paris. 

The  brewsters,  bakers  and  millers  of  London  were  the  subject  of  a 
mandate  of  Edward  L  in  a.d.  1298 ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  infemDg 
that  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquor  at  this  period  involved  the  use  of 
hops.  It  is  plain  indeed  that  somewhat  later,  hops  were  not  generally 
used,  for  in  the  4th  year  of  Henry  VI.  (1425-26),  an  information  was 
laid  against  a  person  for  putting  into  beer  "  an  unwholesome  weed  called 
an  hopp'/'^  and  in  the  same  reign.  Parliament  was  petitioned  against 
"  that  wicked  weed  called  Jwps.'* 

But  it  is  evident  that  hops  were  soon  found  to  possess  good  qualities, 
and  that  though  their  use  was  denounced,  it  was  not  suppressed.  Thus 
in  the  regulations  for  the  household  of  Henry  VIII.  (1 530-31),  there  is  an 
injunction  that  the  brewer  is  "  not  to  put  any  hops  or  brimstone  into  the 
ale";^  while  in  the  very  same  year  (1530),  hundreds  of  poimds  of 
Flemish  hops  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  noble  family  of 
UEstranges  of  Hunstanton."^ 

In  1 552,  the  cultivation  of  hops  in  England  was  distinctly  sanctionetl 
by  the  5th  and  6  th  of  Edwaixl  VI.  c.  5,  which  directs  that  land  formerly  in 
tillage  should  again  be  so  cultivated,  excepting  it  should  have  been  set  with 
Ju)ps  or  saffron.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  hops  were  for  a  long  period 
hardly  regarded  an  essential  in  brewing,  as  may  be  gathered  fo)m  the 
remark  of  Gerarde  (pb.  A.D.  1607),  who  speaks  of  them  as  used  "  to  season" 
beer  or  ale,  explaining  that  notwithstanding  their  manifold  virtues,  they 

1  Blonnt,   Tenures  of  Land  and  Cvstoms  *  Gn^rard,  Polyptique  de  VabU  Irminon, 

of  JManon,  edited  by  Hazlitt.  1874.  165.  i.  (1844)  714.  896. 

*  LeechdoiMf  Wortcunnittg  and  Starcraft  '  The  authority  for  this  slatemeDt  is  as 
of  Early  England^  edited  by  Cockayne,  L  isolated  memorandum  in  a  MS.  rolume  (Ka 
(1864)  173  ;  ii.  (1865)  ix.  980)  by  Thomas  Gybbon8,pre8erTed  in  the 

*  Opera  Omnia,  accurante  J.  P.   Migne,  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Mnaram. 
PariM,  1S65.  1158.  •  Arthanlcffia,  iii.  0786)  167. 

*«  \\$A.  xw.  VUSi\  605. 
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"rather  make  it  a  physical  drinke  to  keepe  the  body  in  healthy  than  an 
ordinary  drinke  for  the  quenching  of  our  thirst."  In  reality,  other  herbs 
were  for  a  long  period  employed  to  impart  to  malt  liquor  a  bitter  or 
aromatic  taste,  as  Ground  Ivy  {l^epeta  Glechoma  Benth.)  anciently  called 
Ale-hoof  or  Gill ;  Alecost  {Balsamita  vulgaris  L.) ;  Sweet  Gale  {Myrica 
Qale  L.J ;  and  Sage  (Salvia  officinalis  L.).  Even  Long  Pepper  and  Bay 
Berries  were  used  for  the  same  purpose,^  but  in  addition  to  hops. 

Though  English  hops  were  esteemed  superior  to  foreign,  and  were 
extensively  grown  as  early  as  1603,  as  shown  by  an  act  of  janies  I.,* 
Flemish  hops  continued  to  be  imported  in  considerable  quantities  down 
to  1693. 

Structure — The  inflorescence  of  the  male  plant  constitutes  a  large 

panicle;   that  of  the  female  is  less  conspicuous,  consisting  of  stalked 

catkins  which  by  their  growth  develope  large  leafy  imbricating  bracts 

ultimately  forming  an  ovoid  cone  or  strobile,  which  is  the  officinal  part^ 

This  catkin  consists  of  a  short  central  zigeag  stalk,  bearing  overlapping 

itidimentary  leaflets,  each  represented  by  a  pair  of  stipules.     Between 

them  are  4  female  florets,  each  supported  by  a  bract.     After  flowering, 

the  stipules  as  well  as  the  bracts  are  much  enlarged,  and  then  form  the 

persistent,  yellowish-green,  pendulous  strobile.     At  maturity,  each  bract 

infolds  at  its  base  a  small  lenticular  closed  fruit  or  nut,  ^  of  an  inch  in 

diameter.     The  nut  is  surrounded  by  a  membranous,  one-leafed  perigone, 

and  contains  within  its  fi'agile,  brown  shell,  an  exalbuminous  seed.   These 

&aits,  as  well  as  the  axis  and  the  base  of  all  the  leaflike  organs,  are  beset 

"^ith  numerous  shining,  translucent  glands,  to  which  the  aromatic  smel^ 

and  taste  of  hops  are  due. 

DescHption — Hops  as  found  in  commerce,  consist  entirely  of  the 
folly  developed  strobiles  or  cones,  more  or  less  compressed*  They  have 
a  greenish  yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  and  peculiar  aroma,  and  a  bitter 
aromatic  burning  taste.  When  rubbed  in  the  hand  they  feel  clammy, 
and  emit  a  more  powerful  odour.  By  keeping,  hops  lose  their  greenish 
colour  and  become  brown,  at  the  same  time  acquiring  an  unpleasant  odour, 
by  reason  of  the  formation  of  a  little  valerianic  acid.  Exposure  to  the 
vapour  of  sulphurous  acid  retards  or  prevents  this  alteration.  For 
medicinal  use,  hops  smelling  of  sulphurous  acid  should  be  avoided, 
though  in  reality  the  acid  speedily  becomes  innocuous.  Liebig  has 
refuted  the  objections  raised  by  brewers  to  the  sulphuring  of  hops. 

Chemical  Compositioti — Besides  the  constituents  of  the  glands 
which  ate  described  in  the  next  article,  hops  contain  3  to  5  per  cent  of  a 
tannin,  stated  by  Wagner  to  resemble  Morintannic  Acid;  also  chloro- 
phyll, gum,  from  5  to  9  per  cent  of  ash  constituents,  chiefly  potassium 
salts,  and  about  12  per  cent,  of  water. 

Siewert  (1870)  has  analysed  six  specimens  of  hops  grown  in  Germany 
in  which  he  found  the  resili  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  vary  from  9  7  to  184 
pet  cent. 

The  odour  of  hops  resides  in  an  essential  oil,  of  which  the  yield 
is  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  Personne  found  the  oil  to  contain  Valerol, 
C^ffoO,  which  passes  into  valerianic  acid ;  the  latter  in  fact  occurs  in 

^  HoliDshed,  Chronicles,  vol.   i.  book  2.  '1  James  I.  (anno  1603)  cap.  18. 

cap.  6. 
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the  glands,  yet  according  to  M^hu^  only  to  the  extent  of  0*1  to  017  per 
cent  When  distilled  from  the  fresh  strobiles  the  oil  has  a  greenish 
colour,  hut  a  reddish-brown  when  old  hops  have  been  employed.  We 
find  it  to  be  devoid  of  rotatory  power,  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  not 
striking  any  remarkable  coloration  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acii 

Griessmayer  (1874)  has  shown  that  hops  contain  Trtnuthylami% 
and  in  small  proportion,  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid  not  yet  analysed, 
which  he  terms  Lupuline.  The  latter  is  stated  to  have  the  odour  of 
conine,  and  to  assume  a  violet  hue  when  treated  with  chiomate  of 
potassium  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Production  and  Commerce — ^England  was  estimated  as  having  in 
1873,  63,276  acres  under  hops.  The  chief  district  for  the  cultivation  is 
the  county  of  Kent,  where  in  that  year  39,040  acres  were  devoted  to  this 
plant.  Hops  are  grown  to  a  much  smaller  extent  in  Sussex,  and  in  still 
diminished  quantity  in  Herefordshire,  Hampshire,  Worcestershire  and 
Surrey.  The  other  counties  of  England,  and  the  principality  of  Wales 
produce  but  a  trifling  amount,  and  Scotland  none  at  all. 

In  continental  Europe,  hops  are  most  largely  produced  in  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg,  Belgium  and  France,  but  in  each  on  a  smaller  scale  than  ia 
England.    France  in  1872  is  stated  to  have  9223  acres  under  hops.* 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  production  of  hops  in  England,  there 
is  a  large  importation  from  other  countries.  The  importation  in  1872, 
was  135,965  cwt,  valued  at  £679,276  :  of  this  quantity,  Belgium  supplied 
66,930  cwt,  Germany  36,612  cwt,  Holland  16,675  cwt,  the  United  States 
10,414  cwt,  France  5328  cwt  During  the  same  period,  hops  were  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  31,215  cwt* 

Uses — Hops  are  administered  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and  sedative; 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  tincture,  infusion  or  extract 

GLANDULE  HUMULI. 

Inipulina ;  Ziipulin,  Luptdinic  Grains ;  F.  Lupuline ;  G.  HopfendriUt%t 

ffopfenstatib. 

Botanical  Origin — Humulvs  Impulus  L.  (see  preceding  aitide). 
The  minute,  shining,  translucent  glands  of  the  strobile,  constitute  when 
detached  therefrom,  the  substance  called  Litpulin. 

History — The  glands  of  hop  were  separated  and  chemically  ex- 
amined by  L.  A.  Planche,  a  pharmacien  of  Paris,  whose  observations 
were  first  briefly  described  by  Loiseleur-Deslongchamps  in  1819.*  In 
the  following  year,  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives  of  New  York  published  ^  an  account 
of  his  experiments  upon  hops  and  their  glands,  to  which  latter  he 
applied  the  name  of  Lupulin,  Payen  and  Chevallier,  Planche  and 
others,  made  furtlier  experiments  on  the  same  subject,  endorsing  the 
recommendation  of  Ives  that  lupulin  (or,  as  they  preferred  to  call  it, 
LiLpuline)  might  be  advantageously  used  in  medicine  in  place  of  hops. 

Production — Lupulin  is  obtained  by  stripping  off  the  bracts  of  hops, 

^  Thlse,  Mantpellier,  1867.  ^  Manuel  des  Plantes   tmulUs  d  vtH- 

•  Agricultural  Rt.tums  of  Great  Britain^  ghies,  1819.  ii.  603. 

&c.,  1873,  presented  to  Parliament,  48.  49.  '  Silliman's  Joum,  of  Sdtnct^  il  PSSO) 

70.  71.  802. 

'  Annual  Statemenl  of  the  Trad*  of  tht 
UniUd  KingcUnn,  for  1872.  49.  9^. 
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ftad  slialdiig  and  rubbing  them ;  and  then  separating  the  powder  by  a 
sieve.  The  powder  thus  detached,  ought  to  be  washed  by  decantation, 
so  as  to  remove  from  it  the  sand  or  earth  with  which  it  is  always  con- 
taminated ;  finally  it  should  be  dried,  and  stored  in  well-closed  bottles. 
Piom  the  dried  strobiles,  8  to  12  per  cent,  of  lupulin  may  be  obtained. 

Description — Lupidin  seen  in  quantity  appears  as  a  yellowish- 
Inown  granular  powder,  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  hops  and  a  bitter 
aromatic  taste.  It  is  gradually  wetted  by  water,  instantly  by  alcohol  or 
ether,  but  not  by  potash  or  sulphuric  acid.  By  trituration  in  a  mortar, 
the  cells  are  ruptured  so  that  it  may  be  worked  into  a  plastic  mass. 
Thrown  into  the  air  and  then  ignited,  it  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame  like 
iTcopodium. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  lupulinic  gland  or  grain,  like  the 
generality  of  analogous  organs,  is  formed  by  an  intumescence  of  the 
cuticle  of  the  nuculae  and  bracts  of  hop  (see  p.  497).  Each  grain  is 
originally  attached  by  a  very  short  stalk,  which  is  no  longer  perceptible 
in  the  drug.  The  gland,  exhausted  by  ether  and  macerated  in  water,  is 
a  globular  or  ovoid  thin-walled  sac,  measuring  from  140  to  240  mkm. 
It  consists  of  two  distinct,  nearly  hemispherical  parts ;  that  originally 
provided  with  the  stalk  is  built  up  of  tabular  polyhedric  cells,  whilst  the 
iq)per  hemisphere  shows  a  continuous  delicate  membrane.  This .  part 
therefore  easily  collapses,  and  thus  exhibits  a  variety  of  form,  the  greater 
also  as  the  grains  turn  pole  or  equator  to  the  observer.^ 

The  hop  gland  is  filled  with  a  thick,  dark  brown  or  yellowish  liquid, 
which  in  the  drug  is  contracted  into  one  mass  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  gland.  It  may  be  expelled  in  minute  drops  when  the  wall  is  made 
to  burst  by  warming  the  grain  in  glycerin.  The  colouring  matter,  to 
which  the  wall  owes  its  fine  yeUow  colour,  adheres  more  obstinately  to 
the  thinner  hemisphere,  and  is  more  easily  extracted  from  the  thicker 
part  by  means  of  ether. 

Chemical  Composition — The  odour  of  lupulinic  grains  resides  in 
the  essential  oil,  described  in  the  previous  article.  The  bitter  principle 
formerly  calledZtgw^Zm  oi Lupulite  was  first  isolated  by  Lenner  (1 863)  who 
called  it  the  hitter  acid  of  hops  (Rqp/enbittersdure).  It  crystallizes  in  large 
brittle  rhombic  prisms,  and  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  bitter 
taste  of  beer,  in  which  however  it  can  be  present  only  in  very  small 
proportion,  it  being  nearly  insoluble  in  water  though  easily  dissolved  by 
many  other  liquids.  The  composition  of  this  acid,  C'^H'^^0^,  appears  to 
approximate  it  to  absinthiin ;  it  is  contained  in  the  glands  in  but  small 
proportion.  Still  smaller  is  the  amount  of  another  crystallizable  con- 
stituent, regarded  by  Lermer  as  an  alkaloid. 

The  main  contents  of  the  hop  gland  consist  of  wax  [Myricylic 
folmitcUe,  according  to  Lermer),  and  resins,  one  of  which  is  crystalline 
and  unites  with  bases. 

A  good  specimen  of  German  lupulin,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  yielded 
us  7*3  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  same  drug  exhausted  by  boiling  ether, 
afforded  76*82  per  cent,  of  an  extremely  aromatic  extract,  which  on 
exposure  to  the  steam  bath  for  a  week,  lost  303  per  cent.,  this  loss  corre- 

^  For  a  ftill  account  of  the  fonnation  of     be  found  in  M^hu's  Etude  du  ffouhlon  ei  <2u 
the  glandfl^  see  Tri^cul,  ArmdUs  des  Sciences      LujnUii^  lloiit]^\i\^T«\^^l. 
JV/OL,  Bot,  2.  (18^4)  299,    An  abstract  may 
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9pondinj»  to  the  volatile  oil  and  acids.     The  residual  part  was  soluble  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  could  therefore  contain  but  very  little  fatty  matter. 

Uses — The  drug  has  the  properties  of  hops,  but  with  less  of 
aatringency.     It  is  not  often  prescribed. 

Adulteration — Lupulin  is  apt  to  contain  sand,  and  on  incineration 
often  leaves  a  large  amount  of  ash.  Other  extraneous  matters  which 
are  not  unfrequent,  may  be  easily  recognized  by  means  of  a  lens,  h 
the  essential  oil  in  lupulin  is  soon  resinified,  the  latter  should  be  pre- 
ferred  fresh,  and  should  be  kept  excluded  from  the  air. 


ULMACEiE. 

CORTEX  ULMI. 

Elrn.  Bark ;  F.  Ecorce  cCOrvie  ;  G.  Vlm€nrind€,  Riisterrinde. 

Botanical  Origin — Ulmus  campestris  Smith,  the  Common  Elra,i 
stately  tree,  widely  diffused  over  Central,  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe, 
extending  in  Norway  to  66°  N.  lat. ;  southward  to  Northern  Africa  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Amurland,  Northern  China,  and 
Japan.  It  is  probably  not  truly  indigenous  to  Great  Britain ;  but  the 
Wych  Elm,  U.  montana  With.,  is  certainly  wild  in  the  northern  and 
western  counties.^ 

History — The  classical  writers,  and  especially  Dioscorides,  were 
familiar  with  the  astringent  properties  of  the  bark  of  irreXia^  by  which 
name  Ulmus  campestris  is  understood. .  Imaginary  virtues  are  ascribed 
by  Pliny  to  the  bark  and  leaves  of  Ulmvs.  Elm  bark  is  frequently 
prescribed  in  the  English  Leech  Books  of  the  11th  century,  at  which 
period  a  great  many  plants  of  Southern  Europe  had  already  been 
introduced  into  Britain.*  Its  use  is  also  noticed  in  Turner's  HtM 
(1568)  and  in  Parkinson's  Theater  of  Plants  (1640),  the  author  of  the 
latter  remarking,  that  **  all  the  parts  of  the  Elme  are  of  much  use  in 
Physicke." 

Description — Elm  bark  for  use  in  medicine  should  be  removed  from 
the  tree  in  early  spring,  deprived  of  its  rough  corky  outer  coat,  and  then 
dried.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  found  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  broad 
flattish  pieces,  of  a  rusty  yellowish  colour,  and  striated  surface  especially 
on  the  inner  side.  It  is  tough  and  fibrous,  nearly  inodorous,  and  has  a 
woody,  slightly  astringent  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure— The  liber  which  is  the  only  officinal  part, 
consists  of  thick-walled,  tangentially  extended  parenchyme,  in  which 
there  are  some  larger  cells  filled  with  mucilage,  while  the  rest  contain  a 
red-brown  colouring  matter.  The  mucilage  forms  a  stratified  (Jeposit 
within  the  cell.  Large  bast-bundles  arranged  in  irregular  rows,  alternate 
with  the  parenchyme  and  are  intersected  by  narrow,  reddish,  medullary 
rays   consisting   of  2  or  3  rows  of  cells.     The  bast-bundles  contain 

»  On  the  word  ^hru,   Dr.    Prior  remarks  •  Leechdams,  H'ortcunning  and  SUirenft 

that  it  is  nearly  identit-sil  in  all  the  Ger-  of    Early    England,    editetl    by    B«t.  0. 

manic  and  Scandinavian  dialects,  yet  does  Cockayne,  ii    (1865)  pp.  63.  67.  79.  99.  127 

not  find  its  root  in  any  of  them,  but  is  an  and  p.  ziL — In  the  Anglo-Saxon  recipei»botb 

adAptation  of  the  Latin  Ulmui, — Popular  Elm.  and  JFyeh  Elm  are  named. 
A'atnes  of  British  PlanU,  ed,  ^.  1%70.  ll. 
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nnipeTOUS  long  tubes  about  30  mkm.  thick,  with  narrow  cavities ;  and 
binides  these,  somewhat  larger  tubes  with  porous  transverse  walls 
(cribriform  vessels).  Each  cubic  cell  of  the  neighbouring  bast-paren- 
chyme,  encloses  a  large  crystal,  seldom  well  defined,  of  oxalate  of 
calcium. 

Chemistry— The  chief  soluble  constituent  of  elm  bark  is  mucilage 
with  a  small  proportion  of  tannic  acid.  The  concentrated  decoctioii 
jields  a  brown  precipitate  with  perchloride  of  iron ;  the  dilute  assumes 
a  green  coloration  with  that  test.  Starch  is  wanting,  or  only  occurs  in 
the  middle  cortical  layer  which  is  usually  rejected. 

Ehns  in  summer-time  frequently  exude  a  gum  which,  by  contact  with 
the  air,  is  converted  into  a  brown  insoluble  mass,  called  Ulmin.  This 
name  has  been  extended  to  various  decomposition-products  of  orcranic 
bodies,  the  nature  and  affinities  of  which  are  but  little  known.^ 

Usei — Elm  bark  is  prescribed  in  decoction  ad  a  Weak  mucilaginous 
astringent,  but  id  almost  obsolete. 

CORTEX  ULMI  FULViE. 

Slippery  Elm  Bark, 

Botanical  Origin — VlmusfuLva  Michaux,  the  Eed  or  Slippery  Elm, 
a  small  or  middle-sized  tree,  seldom  more  than  30  to  40  feet  high,  grow- 
iog  on  the  bank«i  of  streams  in  the  central  and  northern  United  States 
from  Western  New  England  to  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky,  and  found 
also  in  Canada. 

History — The  Indians  of  North  America  attributed  medicinal  virtues 
to  the  bark  of  the  Slippery  Elm,  which  they  used  as  a  healing  applicatioii 
to  wounds,  and  in  decoction  as  a  wash  for  skin  diseases.  Bigelow  writing 
in  1824,  remarks  that  the  mucilaginous  qualities  of  the  inner  bark  are 
well  known. 

Description — The  Slippery  Elm  Bark  used  in  medicine  consists  of 
the  liber  only.  It  forms  large  flat  pieces,  often  2  to  3  feet  long  by 
(several  inches  broad,  and  usually  -^  to  ^j^  of  an  inch  thick,  of  an  ex- 
tremely tough  and  fibrous  texture.  It  has  a  light  reddish-brown  colour, 
an  odour  resembliiig  that  of  fenugreek  (which  is  common  to  the  leaves 
also),  and  a  simply  mucilaginous  taste. 

In  collecting  the  bark  the  tree  is  destroyed,  and  no  effort  is  made  to 
replace  it,  the  wood  being  nearly  valueless.  Thus  the  supply  is  dimin- 
ishing year  by  year,  and  the  collectors  who  formerly  obtained  large 
quantities  of  the  bark  in  New  York  and  other  eastern  states,  have  now 
to  go  westward  for  supplies.' 

Microscopic  Structure — The  transverse  section  shows  a  series  of 
undulating  layers  of  large  yellowish  bundles  of  soft  liber  fibres,  alter- 
pating  with  small  brown  parenchymatous  banlis.  The  whole  tissue  is 
traversed  by  numerous  narrow  medullary  rays,  and  interrupted  by  large 
intercellular  mucilage-ducts.  In  order  to  examine  the  latter,  longitu- 
clinal  sections  ought  to  be  moistened  with  benzol,  aqueous  liquids  causing 
great  alteration.  In  a  longitudinal  section,  the  mucilage-ducts  are  seen 
to  be  70  to  100  mkm.  long,  and  to  contain  colourless  masses  of  mucilage, 

>  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  ivii.  (1866)  458.  •  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharma* 

eetUical  AuoddU'um  for  187S«  xxv.  <!&^« 
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distinctly  showing  a  scries  of  layers.  Crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  as 
well  as  small  starch  grains,  are  very  plentiful  throughout  the  surroiind- 
ing  parenchyme,  but  not  in  the  mucilage-ducts. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  most  interesting  constituent  of  the 
bark  is  the  mucilage,  which  is  imparted  to  either  cold  or  hot  water  but 
does  not  form  a  true  solution.  The  bark  moistened  with  20  parts  of 
water  swells  considerably,  and  becomes  enveloped  by  a  thick  neutral 
mucilage,  which  is  not  altered  either  by  iodine  or  perchloride  of  iron. 
This  mucilage  when  diluted  even  with  a  triple  volume  of  water,  will 
yield  only  a  few  drops  when  thrown  on  a  paper  filter.  The  liquid  which 
drains  out  is  precipitable  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  By  addition  of 
absolute  alcohol,  the  concentrated  mucilage  is  not  rendered  turbid,  but 
forms  a  colourless  transparent  fluid  deposit. 

Uses — Slippery  Elm  Bark  is  a  demulcent  like  althaea  or  linseeA 
The  powder  ^  is  much  used  in  America  for  making  poultices ;  it  ia  said 
to  preserve  lard  from  rancidity,  if  the  latter  is  melted  with  it  and  kept 
in  contact  for  a  short  time. 


EUPHORBIACExE. 

EUPHORBIUM. 

Euphorbium,  Gum  EuphorHum  ;  F.  Gomme'r&ine  cCEupharii  ; 

G.  Euphorbium. 

Botanical  Origin — Euphorbia  Tesinifera  Berg,  a  leafless,  glaucous, 
perennial  plant  resembling  a  cactus,  and  attaining  6  or  more  feet  in 
height.  Its  stems  are  ascending,  fleshy  and  quadrangular,  each  side 
measuring  about  an  inch.  The  angles  of  the  stem  are  furnished  at 
intervals  with  pairs  of  divergent,  horizontal,  straight  spines  about  \  of 
an  inch  long,  and  confluent  at  the  base  into  ovate,  subtriangular  discs. 
These  spines  represent  stipules  :  above  each  pair  of  them  is  a  depression, 
indicating  a  leaf-bud.  The  inflorescence  is  arranged  at  the  summits  of  the 
branches,  on  stalks  each  bearing  three  flowers,  the  two  outer  of  which 
are  supported  on  pedicels.  The  fruit  is  tricoccous,  ^  of  an  inch  wide, 
with  each  carpel  slightly  compressed  and  keeled. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Morocco,  growing  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Atlas  in  the  southern  province  of  Suse.  Dr.  Hooker  and  his  fellow 
travellers  met  with  it  in  1870,  at  Imsfuia,  south-east  of  the  city  of 
Morocco,  which  appears  to  be  its  westward  limit. 

H  istory — Euphorbium  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Dioscorides  *  and 
Pliny  *  both  describe  its  collection  on  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa,  and  notice 
its  extreme  acridity.  According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  drug  received 
its  name  in  honour  of  Euphorbus,  physician  to  Juba  II.,  king  of  Mauri- 
tania. This  monarch,  who  after  a  long  reign  died  about  aj).  18,  was 
distinguished  for  his  literary  attainments,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
books  *  which  included  treatises  on  opium  and  euphorbium.  The  latter 
work  was  apparently  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Euphorbium  is  mentioned  by  numerous  other  early  wiiters  on  medi- 

1  That  sold  in  America  is  sometimes  adul*  '  Lib.  v.  c.  1 ;  lib.  xxy.  c  88. 

tentoil  with  faiiuaceoua  Bub&taucoa.  *  Smith,  DkL  of  Greek  and  Maman  Bio- 

'  Lib.  iii.  c.  86.  T'O'^^'U^'^^'^^^^^^* 
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ine,  as  Bnfas  Ephesius,  who  probably  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
lajan,  by  Galen  in  the  2nd  century,  and  by  Vindicianus  and  Oribaaius 
I  the  4th.  Aetius  and  Paulus  -^gineta,  who  lived  respectively  in  the 
th  and  7th  centuries,  were  likewise  acquainted  with  it ;  and  it  was  also 
nown  to  the  Arabian  school  of  medicine.  The  drug  has  a  place  in  all 
le  early  printed  pharmacopoeias. 

The  plant  yielding  euphorbium  was  first  described  at  the  beginning 
f  the  present  century,  by  an  English  merchant  named  Jackson,  who  had 
»ided  many  years  in  Morocco.  From  the  figures  he  published,^  the 
pecies  was  doubtfully  identified  with  Euphorbia  Canariensis  L,  a  large 
ictus-like  shrub^  abounding  on  scorched  and  arid  rocks  in  the  Canary 
dands. 

In  the  year  1849,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  (Admiralty)  Manvxil  of 
hientific  Enquiry,  that  the  stems  of  which  fragments  are  found  in  com- 
lerciid  euphorbium,  do  not  agree  with  those  of  E.  Canariensis.  Berg 
irried  the  comparison  further,  and  finally  from  the  fragments  in  ques- 
on,  drew  up  a  botanical  description  which  with  an  excellent  figure,  he 
ublished  ^  as  Euphorbia  resinifera.     The  correctness  of  his  observations 

15  been  fully  justified  by  specimens^  which  were  transmitted  to  the 
oyal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  1870,  and  now  form  flourishing  plants. 

Collection — Euphorbium  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
reen  fleshy  branches  of  the  plant.  These  incisions  occasion  an  abun- 
int  exudation  of  milky  juice  which  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
icrusting  the  stems  down  which  it  flows  ;  it  is  finally  collected  in  the 
,tter  part  of  the  summer.  So  great  is  the  acridity  of  the  exudation, 
lat  the  collector  is  obliged  to  tie  a  cloth  over  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  to 
revent  the  entrance  of  the  irritating  dust.  The  drug  is  said  to  be 
>llected  in  districts  lying  east  and  south-east  of  the  city  of  Morocco. 

Description — The  drug  consists  of  irregular  pieces,  seldom  more 
lan  an  inch  across  and  mostly  smaller,  of  a  dull  yellow  or  brown  waxy- 
>oking  substance,  among  which,  portions  of  the  angular  spiny  stem  of 

16  plant  may  be  met  with.  Many  of  the  pieces  encrust  a  tuft  of  spines 
r  a  flower-stalk  or  are  hollow.  The  substance  is  brittle  and  translucent ; 
plinters  examined  under  the  microscope  exhibit  no  particular  structure, 
ven  by  the  aid  of  polarized  light ;  nor  are  starch  granules  visible.  The 
dour  is  slightly  aromatic,  especially  if  heat  is  applied  ;  but  10  lb.  of  the 
rug  which  we  subjected  to  distillation,  afibrded  no  essential  oil.  Euphor- 
ium  has  a  persistent  and  extremely  acrid  taste  ;  its  dust  excites  violent 
neezing,  and  if  inhaled,  as  when  the  drug  is  powdered,  occasions  alarming 
ymptoms. 

Chemical  Composition — An  analysis  of  euphorbium  performed  by 
ne  of  us/  showed  the  composition  of  the  drug  to  be  as  follows : — 


*  AeeoufU  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco  and 
ie  district  of  Siise,  Lond.  1809.  81.  pL  7.— 
lie  plate  represents  an  entire  plant,  and 
lao  what  purports  to  be  a  portion  of  a 
ranch  of  the  natural  size.  The  latter  is 
Mdly  the  fi^re  of  a  different  species, — 
pparently  that  which  has  been  recently 
amed  by  Cosson,  Euphorbia  Beaumierana, 

*  Beig  nnd  Schmidt,  OffisindU  Gcwiichae^ 
r.  (1868)  zxxiv.  d. 


•  They  were  procured  by  Mr.  William 
Grace,  and  forwarded  to  England  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Carstensen,  British  v  ice-Consul  at 
Mogadon 

*  Fliickiger  in  Wittstein's  Fierteljahrea- 
schrift  filr  prakt.  Pharmaeie,  xvii.  (1868) 
82-102. — The  drug  analysed  consisted  of 
selected  fragments,  free  from  extraneous 
tubstancea. 
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• 

Amorphous  i^esin,  C^H*^* 

...     88 

Euphorbon,  C^H**02              

;,.     22 

Mucilage 

:..     18 

Malates,  chieiiy  of  calcium  and  sodium 

.:.      12 

Mineral  oompounds^    ...         ...          ..; 

.;.     10 

100 

The  amorphous  resin  is  readily  soluble  in  icold  spirit  of  wine  con- 
taining about  70  per  cent  of  alcohol  The  solution  has  no  acid  reaction, 
but  an  extremely  burning  acrid  taste :  in  fact  it  is  to  the  amorphous 
indifferent  resin  that  euphorbium  owed  its  intense  acridity. 

This  constituent  having  been  removed,  ether  takes  up  the  Euphorbm, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  colourless,  although  not  very  distinct  crystals, 
which  are  at  first  not  free  from  acrid  taste.  But  by  repeated  crystalli- 
zations and  finally  boiling  in  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium, they  may  be  so  far  purified  as  to  be  entirely  tasteless.  EuphorW 
is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  requires  about  60  parts  of  spirit  of  wine,  sp.  gr. 
0*830,  for  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  In  boiling  spirit  of 
wine,  euphorbon  dissolves  abundantly,  also  in  ether,  beHzol,  amylic 
alcohol,  chloroform,  acetone,  or  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Euphorbon  melts  at  116°  C,  without  emitting  any  odour.  By  dry 
distillation,  a  brownish  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  which  claims  further 
examiuation.  If  euphorbon  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  allowed  to  form  a 
thin  film  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  is  then  moistened  with  a  little  oil 
of  vitriol,  a  fine  violet  hue  is  produced  in  contact  with  strong  nitric  acid 
slowly  added  by  means  of  a  glass  tod.  The  same  reaction  is  displayed 
by  Lactucerin  (p.  356),  to  which  in  its  general  characters  euphorbon  is 
closely  allied. 

As  to  the  mucilage  of  euphorbium,  it  may  be  obtained  froiii  that 
portion  of  the  drug  which  has  be^n  exhausted  by  cold  alcohol  and  by 
iether.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead,  as  well  as  silicate  Or  borate  of  sodium, 
precipitate  this  mucilage,  which  therefore  does  not  agtee  with  gum  arabic 

If  an  aqueous  extract  of  euphorbium  is  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  and 
t\o  liquid  evaporated,  the  residual  matter  assumes  a  somewhat  crystalline 
appearance  and  exhibits  the  reactions  of  Malic  Acid.  Subjected  to  diy 
distillation,  white  scales  and  acicuUr  crystals  ofMaleic  and  Funiaric  Acids, 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  malic  acid,  are  sublimed  into  the 
Jieck  of  the  retort.  A  sublimate  of  the  same  kind  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  directly  by  heating  fragments  of  euphorbium.  Among  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  drug,  chloride  of  sodium  and  Calcium  are 
noticeable ;  scarcely  any  salt  of  potassium  is  present. 

Commerce — The  drug  is  shipped  from  Mogador.  The  quantity 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870,  is  given  in  the  Annual 
Statement  of  Trade,  as  12  cwt. 

Uses — Eui)hbrbiuni  was  formerly  employed  as  an  emetic  and  purga- 
tive, but  as  an  internal  remedy  it  is  completely  obsolete.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  is  now  in  some  demand  as  an  ingredient  of  a  paint  for 
th6  preservation  of  shipi*  bottoms. 
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CORTEX   CASCARILLiE. 

Cortex  EleiUherim ;  Cascarilla  Bark,  Sweet  Wood  Bark,  Eleuthera  Bark  *  ; 

F.  Ecdrce  de  Cascarille ;  G.  Cascai-ill-Rinde. 

Botanical  Origin — Croton  Eluteria  Bennett,^  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
Native  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 

History — It  is  not  improbable  that  cascarilla  bark  was  imported 
into  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  centuiy,  as  there  was  much 
intercourse  subsequent  to  the  year  1630  between  £u<;laud  and  the 
Bahamas,^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  earliest  notice  of  the  bark  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  is  that  of  Stisser,  a  physician  and  professor  of  Helmstedt  in 
Brunswick,  who  relates  that  he  received  the  drug  under  the  name  of 
Cortex  EletUerii  from  a  person  who  had  returned  from  England,  in  which 
country  he  was  assured,  it  was  customary  to  mix  it  with  tobacco  for  the 
sake  of  correcting  the  smell  of  the  latter  when  smoked.  He  also 
mentions  that  it  had  been  confounded  with  Peruvian  Bark,  from  which 
however  it  was  very  distinct  in  odour,  &c.* 

Both  Slisser,  and  Apinu^s  a  physician  of  Hersbruck  near  Nuremberg, 
as  well  as  others,  prescribed  this  bark  as  a  febrifuge;  and  soon  afterwards 
it  began  to  be  confounded  with  cinchona  bark  and  to  be  used  in  the 
place  of  that  then  rare  medicine.*  Hence  the  name  cascarilla,  signifying 
in  Sj^anisb  little  bark,  which  w^  the  customary  designation  of  Peruvian 
Bark,  was  erroneously  applied  to  the  Bahama  bark,  until  at  last  it  quite 
Superseded  the  original  and  more  correct  appellation.®  The  bark  was 
first  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1746,  as  Eleutherice 
Cortex,  which  was  its  common  name  among  druggists  down  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  In  the  Bahamas,  the  name  cascarilla  is  still  hardly 
known,  the  bark  being  there  called  either  Sweet  Wood  Bark,  or  EIcUt 
therq  Bark. 

The  plant  affording  cascarilla  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  several  nearly  allied  West 
Indian  species  of  Croton,  yield  aromatic  barks  resembling  more  ox  lesd 
the  officinal  drug.  Catesby  iii  1754,  figured  a  Bahama  plant,  Croton 
Cascarilla  Bennett,  from  which  the  original  Eleuthera  Bark  was  pro- 
bably derived,  though  it  certainly  affords  none  of  the  cascarillti  of 
modern  commerce.  Woodville  in  1794,  and  Lindley  in  1838,  both 
investigated  the  botany  of  the  subject,  the  latter  having  the  advantage 


^  From  Eleuthera,  oue  of  the  Bahama 
Dilandfl,  so  named  frpm  the  Gneek  Ac^cpoi, 
•ignifying/re^  or  independent. 

•  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  Linn.  Soc.  iv. 
(i860)  Bot.  2d. 

*  In  that  year,  a  patettt  wa6  granted  by 
Charles  I.  for  the  incor|)oratiou  of  a  Com- 
pany  for  colonizing  the  Bahama  Islands, 
and  a  complete  record  is  extant  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Company  for  the  first  eleven 
years  of  its  existence.  In  some  of  the  docu- 
ments, particular  mention  is  made  of  the  in- 
troduction, actual  or  attempted,  of  useful 
pUn^,  as  cotton,  tobacco,  fig,  pepper,  pome- 
granate,   palma   Christi,     mulberry,    flax, 


indigo,  madder,  aUd  jalap ;  and  there  ii 
also  freouent  allusion  to  the  importation  of 
the  proauco  of  the  islands,  but  no  i^ention 
of  Cascarilla.  See  Calendar  of  State  Papers. 
Colonial  Series,  1574-1660.  edited  by  Sains- 
bury,  Lond.  186D.  pp.  146.  148.  149.  164, 
168.  185,  &c. 

*  Stisser  (J.  A.)  Act  or  urn  Labaratorii  CTU- 
mid  speciiiun  secundum,  Helmestadi,  1693. 
c.  ix. 

»  Geoffroy,-  Tract.  dcMat.  Med.,  ii.  (1741) 
202  ' 

•  Murray,  Apparatus  Medicaminum,  iv. 
fl787)  128  ;  Martiny,  Ene^k^Q^QdM.  dttit  RaV 
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of  authentic  specimens  communicated  by  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Lees  of  New 
Providence,  to  whom  one  of  us  is  also  indebted  for  a  similar  favour.  The 
question  was  not  however,  finally  set  at  rest  until'  1859,  when  J.  J.  Bennett 
by  the  aid  of  specimens  collected  in  the  Bahamas  by  Daniell  in  1857-8, 
drew  up  lucid  diagnoses  of  the  several  plants  which  had  been  confounded, 
and  disentangled  their  intricate  synonymy.^ 

Description — CascariUa  occurs  in  the  form  of  tubular  or  channelled 
pieces  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  somewhat  rough  and  irregular,  rarely 
exceeding  4  inches  in  length  by  ^  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  chief  bulk 
of  that  at  present  imported,  is  in  very  small  thin  quills  and  fragments, 
often  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  and  evidently  stripped  from  very  young 
wood.  The  younger  bark  has  a  thin  suberous  coat  easily  detached, 
blotched  or  entirely  covered  with  the  silvery-white  growth  of  a  minute 
.  lichen  {VerrvAiaTia  albissima  Ach.),  the  perithecium  of  which  appeals 
as  small  black  dots.  The  older  bark  is  more  rugose,  irregularly  tessellated 
by  longitudinal  cracks  and  less  numerous  ti-ansverse  fissures.  Beneath 
the  corky  envelope,  the  bark  is  greyish-brown. 

The  bark  breaks  readily  with  a  short  fracture,  the  broken  surface 
displaying  a  resinous  appearance.  It  has  a  very  fragrant  odour,  especially 
agreeable  when  several  pounds  of  it  are  reduced  to  coarse  powder  and 
placed  in  a  jar ;  itJ  has  a  nauseous  bitter  taste.  When  burned,  it  emits 
an  aromatic  smelly  and  hence  is  a  common  ingredient  in  fumigating 
pastilles. 

Microscopic  Characters — The  suberous  coat  is  made  up  of 
numerous  rows  of  tabular  cells,  the  outermost  having  their  exterior 
walls  much  thickened.  The  mesophloeum  exhibits  the  usual  tissue, 
containing  starch,  chlorophyll,  essential  oil,  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium 
and  a  brown  colouring  matter.  The  latter  assumes  a  dark  bluish  colora- 
tion on  addition  of  a  persalt  of  iron.  The  liber  consists  of  parenchyme 
and  of  fibrous  bundles,  intersected  by  small  medullary  rays.  On  the 
transverse  section,  the  fibrous  bundles  show  a  wedge-shaped  outline; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  built  up,  not  of  true  liber  fibres,  but  of 
cylindrical  cells  having  their  transverse  walls  perforated  sieve-like  {yasn 
cnBri/ormia).  The  contents  of  the  parenchymatous  part  of  the  liber 
are  the  same  as  in  the  mesophloeum ;  as  to  the  oxalate  of  calcium,  the 
variety  of  its  crystals  is  remarkable. 

Chemical  Composition — CascariUa  contains  a  volatile  oil,  which 
it  yields  to  the  extent  of  f  to  1  per  cent.  According  to  Volckel,  the 
first  portion  which  comes  over  is  colourless,  mobile  and  refractive,  the 
next  yellowish  and  rather  viscid,  and  the  last  of  all,  very  thick.  This 
chemist  regards  the  crude  oil  as  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  oils,  the  more 
volatile  of  which  is  probably  free  from  oxygen.^  Gladstone  (1872)  assigns 
to  the  hydrocarbon  of  cascarilla  oil,  the  composition  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Rectified  oil  of  cascarilla,  distilled  by  one  of  us  some  years  ago,  deviates 
the  ray  of  polarized  light  2*9°  to  the  left,  when  observed  in  a  column 
50  mm.  loiii^. 

The  bark  afforded  to  Trommsdorff,  1 5  per  cent,  of  resin  consisting  of 
two  portions, — the  one  acid  (i.e.  soluble  in  alkalis),  the  other  indifferent. 
It  appears  to  contain  gum  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

^  Bennett,  Ic  ;  also  Daniell  in  Pharm.  '  Gmelin,  Oumubry^  xir.  (1860)  Se^ 

Joum.  iv.  (1863)  144.  226,  with  figures. 
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The  bitter  principle  was  isolated  in  1845  by  Duval,  and  called 
CascariUin.  C.  and  E.  Mylius  (1873)  have  obtained  it  from  a  deposit 
in  the  officinal  extract,  in  microscopic  prisms  readily  soluble  in  ether 
or  hot  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in  water,  chloroform  or  spirit  of  wine. 
It  melts  at  205**  C,  is  not  volatile,  nor  a  glucoside.  Its  composition 
answers  to  the  formula  C^ff^O*. 

Commerce— The  bark  is  shipped  from  Nassau,  the  chief  town  of 
New  Providence  (Bahamas),  and  is  usually  packed  in  sacks.  The 
quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870  was  12,261  cwt, 
valued  as  £16,482. 

Uses — CascariUa  is  prescribed  as  a  tonic,  usually  in  the  form  of 
tincture  or  infusion. 

Adulteration — A  spurious  cascarilla  bark  has  lately  been  noticed  in 
the  London  market ;  it  was  imported  from  the  Bahamas  mixed  with  the 
genuine,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  similarity.  The  quills  of  it  resemble 
the  larger  quills  of  cascarilla ;  though  covered  with  a  lichen,  the  latter 
has  not  the  silvery  whiteness  of  the  Verrucaria  of  cascarilla.  The 
spurious  bark  has  a  suberous  coat  that  does  not  split  ojOT;  its  inner 
surface  is  pinkish-brown,  and  distinctly  striated  longitudinally.  In 
microscopic  structure  the  bark  may  be  said  to  resemble  cascariUa  and 
still  more  copalchi.  But  it  is  at  once  distinguishable  by  its  numerous 
roundis/i  groups  of  sclerenchymatous  cells,  which  become  very  evident 
when  thin  sections  are  moistened  with  ammonia,  and  then  with  solution 
of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  The  bark  has  an  astringent  taste, 
without  bitterness  or  aroma;  its  tincture  is  not  rendered  milky  by 
addition  of  water,  but  is  darkened  by  ferric  chloride, — in  these  respects 
diflFering  from  a  tincture  of  cascarilla.  Mr.  Holmes  ^  suggests  that  this 
spurious  cascarilla  is  probably  the  bark  of  Croton  luddtts  L. 

Copalchi  Bark. 

This  drug  is  derived  from  Croton  niveus  Jacquin  (C.  Pseudo-China 
Schlecht),  a  shrub  growing  10  feet  high,  native  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  Mexico,  New  Granada  and  Venezuela.  It  has  occasionally  been 
imported  into  Europe,  in  quills  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  usually  much 
stouter  and  thicker  than  those  of  cascarilla,  to  which  in  odour  and  taste 
it  nearly  approximates.  The  bark  has  a  thin,  greyish,  papery,  suberous 
layer,  which  when  removed  shows  the  surface  marked  with  minute  trans- 
verse pits,  like  the  lines  made  by  a  file;  it  has  a  short  fracture. 

Copalchi  bark  was  examined  by  J.  Eliot  Howard,^  and  found  to  con- 
tain a  minute  proportion  of  a  bitter  alkaloid  soluble  in  ether,  which 
resembled  quinine  in  yielding  a  deep  green  colour  when  treated  with 
chlorine  and  ammonia,  though  it  did  not  afiford  any  characteristic  com- 
pound with  iodine.  Mauch  ^  who  also  analysed  the  bark,  could  not  obtain 
from  it  any  organic  base.  He  extracted  by  distillation  the  essential  oil, 
which  he  found  to  consist  of  a  hydrocarbon  and  an  organic  acid, — the 
latter  not  examined ;  he  likewise  got  from  the  bark  an  imcrystallizable 
bitter  principle,  which  proved  to  be  not  a  glucoside. 

1  Pkarm,  J(mm.  April  11,  1874.  810,  »  Wittet<»in*8  ViertdjahrtsachHft  fUr ]^rakU 

«  Pharm.  Jcrum.  xiv.  (1865)  319.  Pharm,,  xviiL  (1869)  161. 
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Semen  Crotoais ;  Croton  Seeds  ;  F.  Graincs  dc  Tilly  ou  d^s  Molmqm, 
Petits  Pignons  d!Inde  ;  G.  Purgirkomer,  GranatilL 

Botanical  Origin — Croton  Tiylium  L.  (Tiglium  ojficinale  Klotzsch), 
a  small  tree,  15  to  20  feet  high,  indigenous  to  the  Malabar  Coast  and 
Tavoy,  cultivated  in  gardens  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  from  Mauritius 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  tree  has  small  inconspicuous  flowers, 
and  brown,  capsular,  three-celled  fixiits,  each  cell  containing  one  seed 
The  leaves  have  a  disagreeable  smell  akid  nauseous  taste. 

History — In  Europe,  the  seeds  and  wood  of  the  tree  were  first 
described  in  1578  by  Christoval  Acosta, — the  former,  with  a  figure  of 
the  plant,  appearing  under  the  name  of  Pinoncs  de  Maluco}  The  plant 
was  also  described  and  figured  by  Eheede  (1679)  *  and  Rumphius(1743).* 
ITie  seeds,  which  were  officinal  in  the  17th  century  but  had  become 
obsolete,  were  recommended  about  1812,  by  English  medical  oflBcers  in 
India,*  and  the  expressed  oil  by  PeiTy,  Frost,  Con  well  and  others  about 
1821-24.  The  oil  then  in  lise  was  impoirted  from  India,  and  was  often 
of  doubtful  purity,  so  that  some  dmggists  felt  it  necessary  to  press  the 
seeds  for  themselves.^ 

Description — Croton  seeds  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  by  uearly 
f  of  an  inch  broad;  ovoid  or  bluntly  oblong,  divided  longitudinally  intp 
two  unequal  jiarts,  of  which  the  more  atched  constitutes  the  dorsal  and 
the  flatter  the  ventral  side.  From  the  hilum,  a  fine  raised  line  (raphe) 
passes  to  the  other  end  of  the  seed,  terminating  in  a  darker  point 
indicating  the  chaliaza.  The  surface  of  the  seed  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  a  bright  cinnamon-brown  coat,  which  when  scraped  shows  the  thin, 
brittle,  black  testa  filled  with  a  whitish,  oily  kernel,  invested  with  a 
delicate  seed-coat.  The  kernel  is  easily  split  into  two  halves  consisting 
of  oily  albumen,  between  w^hich  lie  the  large,  veined,  leafy  botyledons 
and  the  radicle.  The  taste  of  the  seed  is  at  first  merely  oleaginous,  but 
sooii  becomes  unpleasantly  and  persistently  acrid. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  testa  consists  of  an  outer,  layer  of 
radially  arranged,  much  elongated  and  thick-walled  cells  ;  the  inner 
parenchymatous  layer  contains  small  vascular  bundles.  The  soft  tissue 
of  the  albumen  is  loaded  with  drops  of  fatty  oil  It'  this  is  removed  by 
uieans  of  ether  and  weak  potash  lye,  there  remain  small  granules  of 
albuminoid  matter,  the  so-called  Aleuron,  and  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
calcium. 

Chemical  Composition — The  principal  constituent  of  croton  seeds 
is  the  fatty  oil,  the  Oleum  Crotonis  or  Oleum  Tiylli  of   pharmacy,  of 

*   Tradado  df  lasdrogasynwiirinasdr  Jas  *  Aioslie,  MaU  Med.  of  Hindoo$taH,  1813; 

IndiM  Orieniah*,    Burgos,    1578.   c.  48.—  292. 

Aflor  «)HMikin^  of  the  virtues  of  the  seeds,  *  The  oil  was  very  expensive.     I  find  by 

ht»  iiddit    '*  Umbien  las  bileuas  muf^res  dc  the  books  of  Messrs  Alien  and  Hanburys, 

iMjUoUiiM  |Mirti\s  amiga<$  de  sns  uiaridos,  les  that  the  seeds  cost  in  1824,  IO5.,  and  in  1827, 

dft  ha^tll  .i|uatro  de&tos  \*ot  la  )K»ca,  i>ara  IS9.  |1erlb.    The  oil  was  purchased  in  13*26 

•inbiar  *  \tm  pobrvtoa  al  otni  mundo  "  !  bv  the  same  house  at  Sx.  to  10<.  i>er  outice.— 

/  IfoHwi  Mafabancus,  ii.  uK  B^  D  U. 

'  Mf^mimm  Amboimnae^  W.  tab.  4^ 
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^which  the  kernels  afford  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  That  used  in  England 
is  for  the  most  part  expressed  in  London,  and  justly  regarded  as  more 
reliable  than  that  imported  from  India,  with  which  the  market  was 
formerly  supplied.  It  is  a  transparent,  sherry-coloured,  viscid  liquid, 
slightly  fluorescent,  and  having  a  slight  rancid  smell  and  an  oily,  acrid 
taste.  Its  solubility  in  alcohol  ('794)  appears  to  depend  in  great  measure 
on  the  age  of  the  oil,  and  the  greater  or  less  freshness  of  the  seeds  from 
^vhich  it  was  expressed, — oxidized  or  resinified  oil  dissolving  the  most 
readily.^  We  found  the  oil  which  one  of  us  had  extracted  by  means  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  to  be  levogyre. 

Although  croton  oil  does  not  solidify  in  contact  with  nitrous  acid, 
and  thickens  somewhat  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  it  does  not  appear  to 
contain  the  fatty  acid  of  a  true  drying  oil  such  as  that  of  linseed.  It  con- 
tains however  in  the  form  of  glycerides,  several  of  the  members  of  the  fatty 
acids  series  (C°H^O^),  such  as  stearic,  palmitic,  myristic  and  lauric  acids ; 
also  largely  the  more  volatile  acids,  as  acetic,  butyric  and  valerianic. 
The  volatile  part  of  the  acids  yielded  by  croton  oil,  contains  more- 
over about  a  third  of  its  weight  of  an  acid  which  was  regarded  by 
Schlippe  (1 858)  as  angelic  acid,  but  which  has  been  shown  by  Geuther 
and  FroUch  (1869)  to  be  a  peculiar  body,  metameric  with  angelic  acid, 
melting  at  ei**  C.  and  boiling  at  201°  C.  This  constituent  of  croton  oil 
is   called  by  the  latter  chemists,   Tiglinic  Add;  it  has  the  formula 

Schlippe  also  found  in  croton  oil  a  peculiar  liquid  acid  termed  Crotonic 
Add,  C*H®0^.  According  to  Geuther  and  Frolich  howevei',  an  acid  of 
this  formula  does  not  occur  at  all  in  cit)ton  oil,  but  may  be  obtained 
artificially  by  means  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus  and  ethyldiacetic 
■acid.  They  give  it  the  name  of  Quarterly  lie  Add.,  instead  of  crotonid 
add.  The  latter  name  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  crystallizable  acid, 
melting  at  72°  C.  and  boiling  at  187°  C,  which  has  been  artificially 
produced  by  Will  and  Korner  (1863),  Wislicenus  (1869),  and  Othet 
chemists. 

The  drastic  principle  of  croton  oil  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  It 
appears  to  exist  not  only  in  the  seeds,  but  also  in  the  wood  and  leaves 
of  the  plant,  from  which  latter  it  may  possibly  be  more  readily  extracted. 
Schlippe  asserts  that  he  has  separated  the  vesicating  matter  of  croton 
oil  1  according  to  his  statements,  if  the  oil  be  agitated  with  alcoholic 
soda,  and  after\Vards  with  water,  the  supernatant  liquor  will  be  found 
quite  free  from  acridity,  while  the  alcoholic  solution  will  yield,  on 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark  brown  oil, 
called  Crotonol,  C^®H^O*,  possessing  strong  vesicating  properties.  In  its 
purest  state  it  is  described  to  be  a  viscid,  non-volatile,  yellowish  liquid, 
of  faint  peculiar  odour,  miscible  with  alcohol  or  ether,  and  decom- 
posable by  acids  as  well  as  by  alkalis.  We  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  any  other  chemist  except  its 
discoverer. 

The  shells  of  the  seeds  (testa)  yield  upon  incineration  26  per  cent. 
of  ash  ;  the  kernels  dried  at  100° C.  3-0  percent. 

Commerce — The  shipments  of   croton  seeds  arrive   chiefly   from 

»  Warrington,  Pharm,  Joum.  y'\.  {\%^fi\  ^%V^%T . 
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Cochin  or  Bombay,  packed  in  cases,  bales  or  robbins ;  but  there  are  no 
statistics  to  show  the  extent  of  the  trade. 

Uses — Croton  seeds  are  not  administered.  The  oil  is  given  internally 
as  a  powerful  cathartic,  and  is  applied  externally  as  a  rubefacient. 

Substitutes — The  seeds  of  Croton  Pavance  Hamilton,  a  native  of 
Ava  and  Camrup  (Assam),  and  those  of  C.  oblongifolius  Eoxb.,  a  small 
tree  common  about  Calcutta,  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  C.  Tiglium  L, 
but  we  have  not  compared  them.  Those  of  Baliospermum  manianum 
Mull.  Arg.  (Croton  polyandnim  Roxb.)  partake  of  the  nature  of  croton 
seeds,  and  according  to  Roxburgh,  are  used  by  the  natives  of  India  as  a 
purgative. 

SEMEN    RICINI. 

Semen  Cataputict  majoris ;  Castor  Oil  Seeds,  Palma  Cliristi  Seeds; 

F.  Semence  de  Ricin  ;  G.  BicinussairuTL 

Botanical  Origin — Ricintts  communis  L.,  the  castor  oil  plant,  is  a 

native  of  India  where  it  bears  several  ancient  Sanskrit  names.^    Bt 

« 

cultivation,  it  has  been  distributed  through  all  the  tropical  and  many  of 
the  temperate  countries  of  the  globe.  In  the  regions  most  favourable  to 
its  growth,  it  attains  a  height  of  40  feet.  In  the  Azores,  and  the  warmer 
Mediterranean  countries  as  Algeria,  Egypt  and  Greece,  it  becomes  a 
small  tree,  10  to  15  feet  high;  while  in  France,  Germany  and  the  south 
of  England,  it  is  an  annual  herb  of  noble  foliage,  growing  to  a  height  of 
4  or  5  feet.  In  good  summers,  it  ripens  seeds  in  England  and  even  as 
far  north  as  Christiania  in  Norway. 

Jiicimis  communis  exhibits  a  large  number  of  varieties,  several  of 
which  have  been  described  and  figured  as  distinct  species.  Mtiller, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  series,  maintains  them  as  a 
single  species,  of  which  he  allows  16  forms,  more  or  less  well  marked* 
Baillon  ^  follows  the  same  course. 

History — ^The  castor  oil  plant  was  known  to  Herodotus  who  calls 
it  Kt/ct,  and  states  that  it  furnishes  an  oil  much  used  by  the  Egyptians. 
At  the  period  when  he  wrote,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  already 
introduced  into  Greece,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  the  present  day  under 
the  same  ancient  name.*  The  Kikajon  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  rendered 
by  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible,  gmird,  is  believed  to  be  the  same 
plant.  Kixt  ia  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  production  of  I^pt,  the 
oil  from  which  is  used  for  burning  in  lamps  and  for  unguents. 

Theophrastus  and  Nicander  give  the  castor  oil  plant  the  name  of 
KpoTav,  Dioscorides,  who  calls  it  K(ki  or  Kporcov,  describes  it  as  of 
the  stature  of  a  small  fig-tree,  with  leaves  like  a  plane,  and  seeds  in  a 
prickly  pericarp,  observing  that  the  name  Kporwv  is  applied  to  the 
seed  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  an  insect  [Ixodes  Iticinus  Latr.], 
known  by  that  appellation.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  the  process 
for  extracting  castor  oil  (Ki/ctvov  l\atov),  which  he  -says  is  not  fit  for 
food,  but  is  used  externally  in  medicine ;  he  represents  the  seeds  as 

^  The  most  usual  is  Eranda  or  Yerandct^  '  HisL  dea  Plantes ;  Euphorbiaeies  (1874) 

which  puaea  into  several  other  languages.  110* 

'  De  CuLdoUe,  Jhrodromus^  xy»  a^ct.  ^.  ^  "^f^dLX^V^^  K\3Asgfanxen  OriedkmiUmdt, 

J02Z.  hSDLSSL,V^^%.li^^ 
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ftrtremely  purgative.  There  is  a  tolerably  correct  figure  of  Ricinus  in 
the  famous  MS.  Dioscorides  which  was  executed  for  the  Empress  Juliana 
/Inieia  in  A.D.  505,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna. 

The  castor  oil  plant  was  cultivated  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Bishop  of 
Katisbon,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.^  It  was  well  known  as  a 
garden  plant  in  the  time  of  Turner  (1568),  who  mentions  the  oil  as 
)leum  cicinum  vel  ridninum}  Gerarde  at  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
eas  familiar  with  it  under  the  name  of  Ricinus  or  Kik,  The  oil  he 
ays  is  called  Oleum  cicinum  or  Oleum  de  Cheru/i,  and  used  externally 
Q  skin  diseases. 

After  this  period  the  oil  seems  to  have  fallen  into  complete  neglect, 
.nd  is  not  even  noticed  in  the  comprehensive  and  accurate  Fharmdcologia 
»f  Dale  (1693).  In  the  time  of  Hill  (1751)  and  Lewis  (1761)  Palma 
Dhristi  seeds  were  rarely  found  in  the  shops,  and  the  oil  from  them  was 
scarcely  known.' 

In  1764,  Peter  Canvane,  a  physician  who  had  practised  many  years 
in  the  West  Indies,  published  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Oleum  Palmce 
Uhristi,  sive  Oleum  Ricini ;  or  (as  it  is  commonly  call'd)  Castor  Oil** * 
Btrongly  recommending  its  use  as  a  gentle  purgative.  This  essay  which 
passed  through  two  editions  and  was  translated  into  French,  was 
followed  by  several  others,^  thus  thoroughly  drawing  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  oil.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  were 
admitted  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1788,  and  directions  given 
for  preparing  oil  from  them.  Woodville  in  his  Medical  Botany  (1790) 
apeaks  of  the  oil  as  having  "lately  come  into  frequent  use'' 

At  this  period  and  for  several  years  subsequently,  the  small  supplies  of 
the  seeds  and  oil  required  for  European  medicine,  were  obtained  from 
Jamaica.^  This  oil  was  gradually  displaced  in  the  market  by  that 
produced  in  the  East  Indies  :  the  rapidity  with  which  the  consumption 
increased,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  figures,  Representing  the 
valae  of  the  Castor  Oil  shipped  to  Great  Britain  from  Bengal  in 
three  several  years,  namely  1813-14,  £610 ;  1815-16,  £1269 ;  1819-20, 
£7102.7 

Description — ^The  fruit  of  Ricinus  is  a  tricoccous  capsule,  usually 
provided  with  weak  prickles,  containing  one  seed  in  each  of  its  three 
cells.  The  seeds  attain  a  length  of  -^  to  y^^,  and  a  maximum  breadth 
of  -^  of  an  inch,  and  are  of  a  compressed  ellipsoid  form.     The  apex  of 


*  I>e  yegetoHUhust  e<L  Jessen,  1867.  347. 

*  Turner's  Herbal,  pt.  ii.  116. 

»  Hill,  ffist.  of  the  Mat,  Med,,  Lond.  1761. 
5S7. — Lewis,  Bist.  of  the  Mat.  Med.,  Lond. 
1761.  468. 

*  The  word  cantor  in  connection  with  the 
leeds  and  oil  of  Jticinus^  has  come  to  us 
from  Jamaica,  in  which  island,  by  some 
strange  mistake,  the  plant  was  once  called 
Agnus    CatAus,     The  true    Agnus    Castus 

iViUx  AgnuS'Castus  L.)  is  a  native  of  the 
[editerranean  countries  and  not  of  the  West 
Indies. 

*  For  a  list  of  which  consult  H^rat  et  De 
Lena.  Diet,  de  Mat.  Mid.,  yi.  (1834)  95. 

*  How  smaU  was  the  traffic  in  Castor  Oil 


in  those  days,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  stock  in  1777,  of  a  London  whole- 
sale druggist  (Joseph  Gumey  Bevan,  pre- 
decessor of  Allen  and  Hanburys)  was  2 
Bottles  (1  Bottle  =  1 8  to  20  ounces)  valued 
at  8«.  per  bottle.  The  accounts  of  the  same 
house  show  at  stocktaking  in  1782,  28 
Bottles  of  the  oil,  which  had  cost  10«.  per 
bottle.  In  1799,  Jamaica  exported  286 
Casks  of  Castor  Oil  and  10  Casks  of  seeds 
(Renny,  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  1807.  286). 

'  H.  H.  Wilson,  Review  of  the  External 
Commerce  of  Bengal  from  J  818  to  1828, 
Calcutta  1830,  tables  pp.  14-15.    (We  have 
reduced  the  value    from   Sicca  rui^oa  ti(^ 
tterlini^) 
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the  seed  is  prolonged  into  a  short  beak,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  is  a 
large  tumid  caruncle :  from  this  latter  proceeds  the  raphe  as  far  as  the 
lower  end  of  the  ventral  surface,  where  it  forks,  its  point  of  disappear- 
ance through  the  testa  being  marked  by  a  minute  protuberance.  If  the 
caruncle  is  broken  off,  a  black  scar  formed  of  two  little  depressions, 
remains. 

The  shining  grey  epidermis  is  beautifully  marked  with  brownish 
bands  and  spots,  and  in  this  respect  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  colours 
and  markings.  It  cannot  be  rubbed  off,  but  may  after  maceration  be 
peeled  off  in  leathery  strips.  The  black  testa,  grey  within,  is  not 
thicker  than  in  croton  seed,  but  is  much  more  brittle.  The  kernel  or 
nucleus  fills  the  testa  completely,  and  is  easily  separated,  still  covered 
by  the  soft  white  inner  membrane. 

The  kernel  in  respect  to  stnicture  and  situatioji  of  the  embryo,  agrees 
exactly  with  that  of  Croton  Tiglium  (p.  508),  excepting  that  the  some- 
what gaping  cotyledons  of  Riciniis  are  proportionately  broader,  and  have 
their  thick  midrib  provided  with  2  or  3  pairs  of  lateral  veins.  If  not 
rancid,  the  kernel  has  a  bland  taste,  with  but  very  slight  acridity. 

Micfoscopic  Structure— The  thin  epidermis  consists  of  pentagonal 
or  hexagonal  porous  tabular  cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  penetrated  in 
certain  spots  by  brownish  colouring  matter,  whence  the  singular 
markings  on  the  seed.  It  is  these  cells  only  that  become  blackened 
when  a  thin  tangential  slice  is  saturated  with  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
in  alcohol. 

Beneath  these  tabular  cells,  there  is  found  in  the  unripe  seed  ^  a  row 
of  encrusted  colourless  cells,  deposited  in  a  radial  direction  on  the  testa. 
In  the  mature  seed  this  layer  of  cells  is  not  perceptible,  and  therefore 
appears  to  perish  as  the  seed  ripens.  The  testa  itself  is  built  up  of 
cylindrical,  densely  packed  cells,  300  to  320  mkm.  long,  and  6  to  10 
mkm.  in  diameter.  The  kernel  shares  the  structure  of  that  of  C.  Tiglium, 
but  is  devoid  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  If  the  endopleura 
of  Ricinv.^  is  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  acicular  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  calcium  separate  from  it  after  a  few  hours. 

When  thin  slices  of  the  kernel  are  examined  under  concentrated 
glycerin,  no  drops  of  oil  are  visible,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
this  latter ;  and  it  becomes  conspicuous  only  by  addition  of  much  watet 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  oil  exists  in  the  seed  as  a  kind  of 
compound  with  its  albuminoid  contents.^  As  to  the  latter,  they  partly 
form  in  the  albumen  of  Ricinvs,  beautiful  pctohedra  or  t^trahedra, 
which  are  also  found  in  nianv  other  seeds. 

Chemical  Constitution — The  most  important  constituent  of  the 
seed  is  the  fixed  oil,  called  Castor  Oil,  of  which  the  peeled  kernels 
afford  at  most,  half  of  their  weight. 

The  oil,  if  most  carefully  prepared  from  peeled  and  winnowed  seeds 
by  pressure  without  heat,  has  but  a  slightly  acrid  taste,  and  contains 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  still  unknown  drastic  constituent  of 

*  Oris,  Annales  des  Scien-ecs  Xa^.,  Bot,       ICn/staUe    proteinartiger   K9rper,    Leipzig 
XV.  (1861)  5-9.  1859  61.  and  tab.  2    fig.  10  ;  Pfeffer,  Pro- 

•  Sachs,  Lehrhuch  der  Botaniky  1870.  53.         telnJc&nier  in    Pringsheim's  JicUirhiieher  fir 
'  For  further  partirulara,  see  Treonl,  i4  7m.      ivissenscfurftliche  Boianik,  riii,  il872)  429. 

Oes^.  Nat.,  Bot,  x.  (1858)  355  ;  YUdlVotei,      \^\. 
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the  seeds.  Hence,  the  seeds  themselves,  or  an  emulsion  prepared  with 
them,  act  much  more  strongly  than  a  corresponding  quantity  of  oil. 
Castor  oil,  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol  or  by  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
likewise  purges  much  more  vehemently  than  the  pressed  oil. 

The  castor  oil  of  commerce  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  096,  usually  a 
pale  yellow  tint,  a  viscid  consistence,  and  a  very  slight  yet  rather 
mawlash  odour  and  taste.  Exposed  to  cold,  it  does  not  in  general 
entirely  solidify  until  the  temperature  reaches  —18°  C.  In  thin  layers  it 
dries  up  to  varnish-like  film. 

Castor  oil  is  distinguished  by  its  power  of  mixing  in  all  proportions 
with  glacial  acetic  acid  or  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  even  soluble  in  four 
parts  of  spirit  of  wine  ('SSS)  at  15°  C,  and  mixes  without  turbidity  with 
an  equal  weight  of  the  same  solvent  at  25°  C.  The  commercial  varieties 
of  the  oil  however,  differ  considerably  in  these  as  well  as  in  some  other 
respects. 

The  optical  properties  of  the  oil  demand  further  investigation,  as  we 
have  found  that  some  samples  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the 
right  and  others  to  the  left. 

By  saponification,  castor  oil  yields  several  fatty  acids,  one  of  which 
appears  to  be  Palmitic  Add,  Another  acid  (peculiar  to  the  oil),  is 
Jiicinoleic  Acid,  C^^H^O' ;  it  is  solid  below  0°  C.  does  not  solidify  in 
€X>ntact  with  the  air  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  is  not  homologous 
^th  oleic  or  linoleic  acid,  neither  of  which  is  found  in  castor  oil.^ 
Castor  oil  is  nevertheless  thickened  if  6  parts  of  it  are  warmed  with 
1  part  of  starch  and  5  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*25),  Ridnelaidin  being 
thus  formed.  From  this,  Bidnelmdic  Acid  may  easily  be  obtained  in 
hrOliant  crystals. 

As  to  the  albuminoid  matter  of  the  seed,  Fleury  (1865)  obtained 
3*23  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  which  would  answer  to  about  20  per  cent,  of 
such  substances.  The  same  chemist  further  extracted  46*6  per  cent,  of 
fixed  oil,  2'2  of  sugar  and  mucilage,  besides  18  per  cent,  of  cellulose. 

According  to  Bower,^  the  seeds  contain  a  protein  substance  and  a 
body  resembling  amygdalin,  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  which  in  the 
presence  of  water,  there  is  produced  in  very  small  quantity,  a  fcetid 
poisonous  substance  which  strongly  attacks  the  digestive  organs.  These 
statements  require  investigation. 

Tuson  in  1864,  by  exhausting  castor  oil  seeds  with  boiling  water, 
obtained  from  them  an  alkaloid  which  he  named  Ridnine,  He  states 
that  it  crystallizes  in  rectangular  prisms  and  tables,  which  when  heated 
fuse,  and  upon  cooling  solidify  as  a  crystalline  mass ;  the  crystals  may 
even  be  sublimed.  Burnt  on  platinum  foil,  they  leave  no  residue. 
Eicinine  dissolves  readily  in  water  or  alcohol,  less  freely  in  ether  or 
benzol.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  coloration. 
With  mercuric  chloride,  it  combines  to  form  tufts  of  silky  crystals, 
soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  Heated  with  potash,  it  evolves  ammonia. 
Eicinine  is  said  to  have  but  little  taste,  and  not  to  be  the  purgative 
principle  of  the  seeds.  Werner  (1869)  on  repeating  Tuson's  process  on 
30  lb.  of  Italian  castor  oil  seeds,  also  obtained  a  crop  of  crystals,  which 
in  appearance  and  solubility  had  many  of  the  characters  ascribed  to 
ricinine,  but  differed  in  the  essential  point  that  when  incinerated  they 

^  GmeliD,  ai^mislri/,xvn.  (1866)131-141.  *  im.  Joim\.  oj*  P^larft\•TXTuV^'^^^^^'l^'•u 
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left  a  residuum  of  maguesia.  When  heated  with  potash,  they  gave  off 
no  ammonia ;  Werner  regarded  them  as  the  magnesium  salt  of  a  new 
acid.  Tuson  ^  repudiates  the  suspicion  that  ricinine  may  be  identical 
with  Werner's  magnesium  compound.  E.  S.  Wayne  of  Cincinnati  has 
recently  (1874)  found  in  the  leaves  of  Bicinvs,  a  substance  apparently 
identical  with  Tuson's  ricinine ;  but  he  considers  that  it  has  no  claim  to 
be  called  an  alkaloid. 

The  testa  of  castor  oil  seeds  afforded  us  10*7  per  cent,  of  ash,  one 
tenth  of  which  we  found  to  consist  of  silica.  The  ash  of  the  kernel 
previously  dried  at  100°  C,  amounts  to  only  3'5  per  cent. 

Production  and  Commerce— Castor  oil  is  most  extensively  pro- 
duced in  India,  where  two  varieties  of  the  seeds,  the  large  and  the  small, 
are  distinguished,  the  latter  being  considered  to  yield  the  better  product 
In  manufacturing  the  oil,  the  seeds  are  gently  crushed  between  rollers, 
and  freed  by  hand  from  husks  and  unsound  grains.  At  Calcutta,  100 
parts  of  seed  yield  on  an  average  70  parts  of  cleaned  kernels,  which  by 
the  hydraulic  press  afford  46  to  51  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  oil ;  the 
oil  is  afterwards  subjected  to  a  very  imperfect  process  of  purification  by 
heating  it  with  water.^ 

The  exports  of  castor  oil  from  Calcutta^  in  the  year  1870-71, 
amounted  to  654,917  gallons,  of  which  214,959  gallons  were  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  imports  of  castor  oil  into  the  United 
Kingdom  *  in  the  year  1870,  were  returned  as  36,986  cwt  (about  416,000 
gallons),  valued  at  £82,490.  Of  this  quantity,  British  India  (chiefly 
Bengal)  furnished  about  two-tliirds  ;  and  Italy  11,856  cwt.  (about  133,000 
gallons),  while  a  small  remainder  is  entered  as  ftom  '*  other  parts." 

Italian  CaMor  Oily  which  has  of  late  risen  into  some  celebrity,  is 
pressed  from  the  seed  of  plants  grown  chiefly  about  Verona  and  Legnago, 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  manufactor)'-  of  Mr.  Bellino  Valeri  at  Uie 
latter  town  produced  in  the  year  1873, 1200  quintals  of  castor  oil,  entirely 
from  Italian  seed.  Two  varieties  of  Ricinus  are  cultivated  in  these 
localities,  the  black-seeded  Egyptian  and  the  red-seeded  American ;  the 
latter  yields  the  larger  percentage,  but  the  oil  is  not  so  pale  in  colour: 
The  seeds  are  very  carefully  deprived  of  their  integuments,  and  having 
been  crushed,  are  submitted  to  pressure  in  powerful  hydraulic  presses, 
placed  in  a  room  which  in  winter  is  heated  to  about  21°  C.  The  outflow 
of  oil  is  further  promoted  by  plates  of  iron  warmed  to  32-38"*  C,  being 
placed  between  the  press-bags.  The  peeled  seeds  yield  about  40  per 
cent,  of  oil.^ 

All  the  castor  oil  pressed  in  Italy  is  not  pressed  from  Italian  seei 
By  an  official  return^  it  appears  that  in  the  years  1872-73,  there  were 
exported  from  Bombay  to  Genoa  1350  cwt.  of  castor  oil  seeds,  besides 
2452  gallons  of  castor  oil.  There  are  no  data  to  show  what  was  ex- 
ported from  the  other  presidencies  of  India  in  that  year. 

Uses — Castor  oil  is  much  valued  as  a  mild  and  safe  purgative ;  while 

^  Chemical  Xars,  xxii.  (1870)  229.  ••  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade,  Jtc.  of 

«  Madras  Ej-hibitioti  of  Raw  Prodiccts,  etc,  the  U.K.  for  1870.— No  later  returns. 

of  SoiUhrrn  /^if//rt, —Reports  by  tho  Juries,  »  H.  Groves,  Pharm.  Jounu  viii.  (1867) 

Madras,  1856.  28.  250. 

^  Annml  Volume  of  Trade  and  Xavina-  «  Annual  StaUmait   of  Oic   Trade  end 

twn  for  the  Benifal  Presidency  for  1870-71,  Xamqation  of  th^  Preftidcncu  of  Bambai/ />«• 

Calcutta,  1871.  119.  \%Vl>a,  ^^tt  vL  87.  88. 
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the  commoner  qualities  are  used  in  soap-making,  and  in  India  for  burning 
in  lamps.  The  seeds  are  not  now  administered.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  applied  in  decoction  to  the  breasts  of  women,  are  said  to  promote 
o»r  even  to  occasion  the  secretion  of  milk.  This  property  which  has  long 
been  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  ^  was  particu- 
larly observed  by  Dr.  Mc William  about  the  year  1850.  It  has  even 
been  found  that  the  galactagogue  powers  of  the  plant  are  exerted  when 
the  leaves  are  administered  internally. 


KAMALA. 

Kainela,  Glanduloc  Rottlercc, 

Botanical  Origin — Mallotus  Philippinensis  Mlill.  Arg.  (Croton 
Philippense  Lam.,  Rottlcra  tinctoria  Koxb.,  Echinus  Philippinensis 
Baillon),  a  large  shrub,  or  smaU  tree,  attaining  20  or  30  feet  in  height, 
of  very  wide  distribution.  It  grows  in  Abyssinia  and  Southern  Arabia, 
throughout  the  Indian  peninsulas,  ascending  the  mountains  to  5000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  in  Ceylon,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Philippines, 
Eastern  China  and  in  North  Australia,  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 

The  tricoccous  fruits  of  many  of  the  Euphorhiacem  are  clothed  with 
prickles,  stellate  hairs,  or  easily  removed  glands.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  several  species  of  Mallotus^  most  of  which  have  the  capsules 
covered  with  stellate  hairs,  together  with  small  glands.  In  that 
under  notice,  the  capsule  is  closely  beset  with  ruby-like  glands  which, 
when  removed  by  brushing  and  rubbing,  constitute  the  powder  known 
by  the  Bengali  name  of  Kamala,  These  glands  are  not  confined 
to  the  capsule,  but  are  scattered  over  other  parts  of  the  plant,  especially 
among  the  dense  tomentum  with  which  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
is  covered. 

History — This  drug  is  mentioned  by  some  of  the  Arabian  physicians - 
ag  early  as  the  10th  century,  under  the  name  of  Kanbil  or  Wai^s.  Ibn 
Khurdadbah,  an  Arab  geographer,  living  a.d.  869—885,  states  that  from 
Yemen  come  striped  silks,  ambergris,  ivars,  and  gum.^  It  is  described 
to  be  a  reddish  yellow  powder  like  sand,  which  faUs  on  the  ground  in 
the  valleys  of  Yemen,  and  is  a  good  remedy  for  tapeworm  and  cutaneous 
diseases.  One  writer  compares  it  to  powdered  saffron ;  another  speaks 
of  two  kinds, — an  Abyssinian  which  is  black  (or  violet),  and  an  Indian 
which  is  red,  Abul- Abbas  el-Nebdti,  who  was  a  native  of  Spain,  remarks 
that  the  drug  is  known  in  the  Hejaz  and  brought  from  Yemen,  but  that 
it  is  unknown  in  Andalusia  and  does  not  grow  there. 

In  modem  times,  we  find  Niebuhr*  speaks  of  the  same  substance 
(as  "luirs")  stating  it  to  be  a  dye-stuflf,  of  which  quantities  are  conveyed 
from  Mokha  to  Oman.  The  drug  must  have  been  long  known  in  India, 
for  it  has  several  Sanskrit  names :  one  of  these  is  Kapila,  which  as  well 
as  the  Telugu  Kdpila-podi,  is  sometimes  used  by  Europeans,  though  not 

*  Frezier,  Voyage  to  the  S<mfh  Sras^  Lond.  •  Quoted  by  Ibn  Bay  tar, — 8e«  Sontheiiner's 

1717.  P.  13.— Turner  in  his  Herbal  (1568)  translation,  ii.  (1842)  326.  585. 

fives  the  plant  an  opposite  character,  for  the  ^  Ibn  Khordadbeh,  Livre  dcs  routes  ct  des 

raised  leaves,  says  he,  "  swage  the  brestes  jjronnccs,  trad,  par  Barbier  do  Meynard. — 

or  pappes  swellinge  wyth  to  muche  plenty  of  Joum.  Asiatiquc,  v.  (1865)  295. 

mi&e.'*  *  Description  de  V  ArobU,  \1*\  ^.  \^, 
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so  frequently  as  the  word  Kamala  or  Kamda,  which  belongs  to  the 
Hindustani,  Bengali  and  Guzratti  languages. 

It  does  not  appear  that  as  a  drug  the  glandular  powder  of  MaUotm, 
or  as  it  is  more  conveniently  called,  Kanmla,  attracted  any  pardcdai 
notice  in  Europe  until  a  very  recent  period,  though  it  is  named  by 
Ainslie,  Eoxburgh,  Eoyle  and  Buchanan,  the  last  of  whom  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  its  collection  and  uses.^  In  1852,  specimens  of  it 
BS  found  in  the  bazaar  of  Aden  under  the  old  Arabic  name  of  Wan, 
were  sent  to  one  of  us  by  Port-Sinrgeon  Vaughan,  with  information  as  to 
its  properties  as  a  dye  for  a  silk  and  as  a  remedy  in  cutaneous  diseases.* 
"But  tlie  real  introduction  of  the  drug  as  a  useful  medicine  is  due  to 
Mackinnon,  surgeon  in  the  Bengal  Medical  Establishment,  who  adminis- 
tered it  successfully  in  numerous  cases  of  tapeworm.  Anderson  of 
Calcutta,  C.  A.  Gordon,  and  Corbyn  in  India,  and  Leared  in  London, 
confirmed  the  observations  of  Mackinnon,  and  fully  established  the  &ct 
that  kamala  is  an  efficient  tsenifuge.^  It  was  introdi^ced  into  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  in  1864. 

Production — Kamala  is  one  of  the  minor  products  of  the  (jovem- 
ment  forests  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  is  also  collected  in  many 
other  parts  of  India.  The  following  particulars  have  been  conmiunicated 
to  us  by  a  correspondent  *  in  the  North-west  Provinces : — 

"...  Enormous  quantities  of  Rottlera  tinctoria  are  found  grow- 
ing at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  and  every  season  numbers  of  people, 
chiefly  women  and  children,  are  engaged  in  collecting  the  powder  for 
exportation  to  the  plains.  They  gather  the  berries  in  large  quantities 
and  throw  them  into  a  great  basket  in  which  they  roll  them  about, 
rubbing  them  with  their  hands  so  as  to  divest  them  of  the  powder, 
which  falls  through  the  basket  as  through  a  sieve,  and  is  received  bdow 
on  a  cloth  spread  for  the  purpose.  This  powder  forms  the  Kamala  of 
commerce,  and  is  in  great  repute  as  an  anthelmintic,  but  is  most  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  dye.  The  adulterations  ai^e  chiefly  the  powdered 
leaves,  and  the  fruit-stalks  with  a  little  eaithy  matter,  but  the  percentage 
is  not  large.  The  operations  of  picking  the  fruit  and  rubbing  off  the 
powder  commence  here  in  the  beginning  of  March  and  last  about  a 
month.     .    ,    ." 

The  powder  is  collected  in  a  similar  manner  in  Southern  Arabia, 
whence  it  is  shipped  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bombay.  It  is  also  brought 
imder  the  name  of  Wars,  from  Hurrur,  a  town  in  Eastern  Africa,  which 
is  a  great  trading  station  between  the  Galla  countries  and  Berbera.* 

Description — Kamala  is  a  fine,  granular,  mobile  powder,  consisting 
of  transparent,  crimson  granules,  the  bright  colour  of  which  is  mostly 
somewhat  deadened  by  the  admixture  of  grey  stellate  hairs,  minute 
fragments  of  leaves  and  similar  foreign  matter.  It  is  nearly  destitute  of 
taste  and  smell,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  poured  into  water  emits  a 
melon-like  odour.  Kamala  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  water,  even  at  a 
boiling  heat;  on  the  other  hand,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  or  benzol 
extract  from  it  a  splendid  red  resin.     Neither  sulphuric  nor  nitric  acid 

1  Journey  through  Mysore,  Canara,  etc.,  *  F.  E.  G.  Matthews,  Esq.,  of  Nainef  "^L 

Lond.  1807,  i.  168.  211,  ii.  343.  »  Burton,  Jmtrn,   of  R,    Otogr.  Soc-  j/. 

^  Pkami,  Jouni.  xii.  (185^^  ^S6.  5S9.  xxv.  (1865)  146. 
'  Ibid.  xvii.  (1858)  408. 
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cts  upon  it  in  the  cold,  nor  does  oil  of  turpentine  become  coloured  by 
'  unless  warmed.  It  floats  on  water,  but  sinks  in  oil  of  turpentine. 
VTien  sprinkled  over  a  flame,  it  ignites  after  the  manner  of  lycopodium. 
Eeated  alone,  it  emits  a  slight  aromatic  odour ;  if  pure,  it  leaves  after 
icineration,  about  1*37  per  cent,  of  a  grey  ash. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  granules  of  kamala  are  irregular 
pherical  glands,  50  to;  60  mkm.  in  diameter ;  they  have  a  wavy  surface, 
re  somewhat  flattened  or  depressed  on  one  side,  and  enclose  within  their 
elicate  yellowish  membrane,  a  structureless  yellow,  mass  in  which  are 
nbedded  numerous,  simple,  club-shaped  cells  containing  a  homogeneous, 
pansparent,  red  substance.  These  cells  are  grouped  in  a  radiate  manner 
round  the  centre  of  the  flattened  side,  so  that  on  the  side  next  the 
bserver,  10  to  30  of  them  may  easily  be  counted,  while  the  entire  gland 
aay  contain  40  to  60.  In  a  few  cases,  a  very  short  stalk-cell  is  also  seen 
t  the  centre  of  the  base. 

When  the  glands  are  exhausted  by  alcohol  and  potash,  and  broken 
)j  pressure  between  flat  pieces  of  glass,  they  separate  into  individual 
ells  which  swell  up  slightly,  while  the  membranous  envelope  is  com- 
pletely detached,  and  appears  as  a  simple  coherent  film.  After  this 
reatment  the  cells,  but  not  their  membranous  envelope,  acquire  by 
prolonged  contact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  water,  a  more 
T  less  broNvn  or  blue  colour :  the  walls  of  the  cells  alone  coiTespond 
herefore  to  cellulose.  Vogl  (1864)  supposes  that  a  cell  of  the  epidermis 
►f  the  fruit  first  developes  a  young  ceUule,  which  by  partition  is  resolved 
nto  the  stalk-cell  and  the  true  mother-cell  of  the  small  clavate  resiu- 
ellules.  At  first,  the  contents  of  the  latter  do  not  differ  from  the  mass 
n  which  they  are  imbedded,  and  perhaps  pass  gradually  into  resin  by 
Qetamorphosis  of  the  cellular  substance. 

The  glands  of  kamala  are  always  accompanied  by  colourless  or 
>rownish,  thick- walled,  stellate  hairs,  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the 
[lands,  often  containing  air,  which  do  not  exhibit  any  peculiarity  of 
orm  but  resemble  the  hairs  of  other  plants,  as  Verhasciim  or  Althoea. 

Chemical  Composition — Kamala  has  been  analysed  by  Anderson 
if  Glasgow  (1855)  and  by  Leube  (1860).  From  the  labours  of  these 
hemists,  it  appears  that  the  powder  yields  to  'alcohol  or  ether  nearly  80 
>er  cent,  of  resin.  We  find  it  to  be  soluble  also  in  glacial  acetic  acid  or 
n  bisulphide  of  carbon,  not  in  petroleum  ether.  By  treatment  of  the 
esin  extracted  by  ether  with  cold  alcohol,  Leube  resolved  it  into  two 
brittle  reddish  yellow  resins,  of  which  the  one  termed  resin  a.  is  more 
asily  soluble  and  fuses  at  80''  C,  and  the  other  called  rcdn  13.  dissolves 
Bss  readily  and  fuses  at  191°  C.  Both  dissolve  in  alkaline  solutions  and 
an  be  precipitated  by  acids  without  apparent  change.  Leube  assigns 
0  Eesin  a.  the  composition  C^^H'OS,  and  to  Resin  /3.  C^^H^O^^. 

Anderson  found  that  a  concentrated  ethereal  solution  of  kamala 
Uowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  solidified  into  a  mass  of  granular  crystals, 
^hich  by  repeated  solution  and  crystallization  in  ether,  were  obtained  in 
.  state  of  purity.  This  substance,  named  by  Anderson  Roitlerin,  forms 
Qinute,  platy,  yellow  crystals  of  a  fine  satiny  lustre,  readily  soluble  in 
ither,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  more  so  in  hot,  and  insoluble  in  water. 
rhe  mean  of  four  analyses  gave  the  composition,  oi  xol^^erai  ^  CF®^^  • 
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No  definite  compound  of  the  substance  with  a  metallic  oride  could  be 
obtained. 

We  have  been  able  to  confirm  the  foregoing  observations  so  far  as 
that  we  have  once  obtained  an  abundance  of  minute  acicular  crystals,  Iqr 
allowing  an  ethereal  solution  of  kamala  to  evaporate  spontaneously  to  a 
syrupy  state.  But  the  purification  of  these  crystals  which  was  attempted 
by  our  friend  Mr.  T.  B.  Groves,^  was  unsuccessful,  for  when  freed  fiom 
.the  protecting  mother-liquor,  they  imderwent  a  change  and  assumed 
an  amorphous  form.  With  many  samples  of  kamala  we  find  that  no 
crystals  whatever  can  be  obtained  by  evaporation  of  an  ethereal  solution: 
such  was  also  the  experience  of  Leube,  who  was  led  from  it  to  question 
the  existence  of  rottlerin.  Kamala  contains  traces  of  citric  and  tannic 
acids,  gum,  and  volatile  oil,  besides  about  3  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic 
water. 

Uses — The  drug  is  administered  for  the  expulsion  of  tapeworm;  it 
has  also  been  used  as  an  external  application  in  herpes  cirdnnaUis.  In 
India  it  is  employed  for  dyeing  silk  a  rich  oi*ange-brown. 

Adulteration — Kamala  is  very  liable  to  adulteration  with  eartlnr 
substances,  even  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent.  This  contamination  may 
easily  be  known  by  the  grittiness  of  the  drug,  and  by  a  portion  of  it  sinking 
when  it  is  stirred  up  with  water,  but  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  \ij 
incineration.  Sometimes  kamala  contains  an  undue  proportion  of  foreign 
vegetable  matter,  as  remains  of  the  capsules,  leaves,  &c.,  which  can  partly 
be  separated  by  a  lawn  sieve. 

Substitute — A  very  remarkable  form  of  kamala  was  imported  a  few 
years  ago  from  Aden  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanburys,  druggists,  of 
London.'*  It  arrived  neatly  packed  in  oblong,  white  calico  bags,  of  three 
sizes,  each  inscribed  with  Arabic  characters,  indicating  with  the  name  of 
the  vendor  or  collector,  the  net  weight,  which  was  either  100,  50,  or  25 
Turkish  ounces. 

Tlie  drug  was  in  coarser  particles  than  ordinary  kamala,  of  a  deep 
•purple  and  had  a  distinct  odour  resembling  that  which  is  produced  when 
a  tincture  of  common  kamala  is  poured  into  water.  It  had  been  care- 
fully collected  and  was  free  from  earthy  admixture,  yet  it  left  upon 
incineration  12  per  cent,  of  ash.  Under  the  microscope,  it  preseDted 
still  greater  differences,  the  grains  being  cylindrical  or  subconical,  170 
to  200  mkm.  long,  by  70  to  100  mkm.  broad,  with  oblong  resin-cells, 
arranged  perpendicularly  in  three  or  four  storeys ;  mixed  with  the 
grains  were  a  few  long,  simple  hairs.  Another  fact  of  some  interest  is, 
that  at  a  temperature  of  93°  to  100°  C,  this  kamala  becomes  quite 
black,  while  common  kamala  undergoes  no  change  of  colour. 

No  information  as  to  the  place  of  production  of  this  drug  could  be 
obtained,  nor  more  than  two  supplies,  in  all  136  lb.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  a  species  of  Mallotvs,  but  whether  Indian, 
Arabian  or  African,  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  no  evidenca  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bimiendyk  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Buitenzoig 
in  Java,  we  have  been  enabled  to  examine  the  fruits  of  numcioiB 
species  of  Mallottcs  (Rottlera),  and  those  of  Coelodepas,  Mappa  and 

1  Yearbook  of  Pluirmacy,  1872.  599.  one  of  us  in  Pkarm.  Jauim,  ix.  (IWfl  iS^ 

'  It  ha»  been  particQlarly  described  by      with  wood-«ate 
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Cklaradenia  ;  but  not  one  of  them  bears  glands  resembling  those  under 
notice.  We  have  also  examined  the  specimens  of  Eottlera  in  the  Kew 
lierbarium,  and  consulted  Dr.  Mliller  of  Geneva,  author  of  the  memoir 
on  Suphorbiacece  in  the  Prodronius  of  De  CandoUe,  but  without  dis- 
covering any  clue  to  the  name  of  the  plant  supplying  the  drug  under 
notice. 


PIPERACE^. 

FRUCTUS  PIPERIS  NIGRI. 
Piper  nigrum;  Black  Pepper ;   F.  Poivre  noir;    G.  Schwarzer  Pfeffer, 

Botanical  Origin. — Piper  nif/ncm  L. — The  pepper  plant  is  a 
perennial  climbing  shrub,  with  jointed  stems  branching  dichotomously, 
and  broadly  ovate,  5-  to  7-nerved,  stalked  leaves.  The  slender  flower- 
spikes  are  opposite  the  leaves,  stalked  and  from  3  to  6  inches  long ;  and 
the  fruits  are  sessile  and  fleshy. 

Piper  nigrum  is  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Travancore  and  Malabar, 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Siam,  the  Philippines  and  the  West  Indies. 

History. — Pepper^  is  one  of  the  spices  earliest  used  by  mankind, 
and  although  now  a  commodity  of  but  small  importance  in  comparison 
with  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton,  it  was  for  many  ages  the  staple  article 
of  trade  between  Europe  and  India. 

In  the  .4th  century  B.C.,  Theophrastus  noticed  the  existence  of  two 
kinds  of  pepper  {iriircpL),  probably  the  Black  Pepper  and  Long  Pepper 
of  modem  times.  Dioscorides  stated  pepper  to  be  a  production  of 
India,  and  was  acquainted  with  White  Pepper  {\evKov  Triirepi),  Pliny's 
information  on  the  same  subject  is  curious ;  he  tells  us  that  in  his  time 
a  pound  of  long  pepper  was  worth  15,  of  white  7,  and  of  black  pepper 
4  denarii;  and  expresses  his  astonishment  that  mankind  should  so 
highly  esteem  pepper,  which  has  neither  a  sweet  taste  nor  attractive 
appearance,  or  any  desirable  quality  besides  a  certain  pungency. 

In  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  written  about  A.D.  64,  it  is 
stated  that  pepper  is  exported  from  Barakd,  the  shipping  place  of 
Nelkunda,  in  which  region,  and  there  only,  it  grows  in  great  quan- 
tity. These  have  been  identified  with  places  on  the  Malabar  Coast 
between  Mangalore  and  Calicut.^ 

Long  pepper  and  Black  pepper  are  among  the  Indian  spices  on 
which  the  Eomans  levied  duty  at  Alexandria  about  a.d.  176.^ 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes,*  a  merchant  and  in  later  life  a  monk,  who 
wrote  about  a.d.  540,  appears  to  have  visited  the  Malabar  Coast,  or  at 
all  events  had  some  information  about  the  pepper  plant  from  an  eye- 
witness.    It  is  he  who  furnishes  the  first  particulars  about  it,  stating 

*  The  yrord  pepper,  which  with  slight  va*  •  Vincent,   Commerce  and  Navigaiion  of 

nations  hasjmssed  into  almost  all  langnages,  the  AnderUs,  ii.  (1807)  458. 

oomea  from  the  Sanskrit  name  for  £mg  ^  Vincent  op.   cit  ii.   (1807)  764  ;  also 

Pqtper,  pippali,  the  change  of  the  I  into  r  Meyer,  OesckiehU  der  BoUmiky  ii.  (1866)  167. 

hMiDg  been  made  l^^  the  Persians,  in  wJiose  ^  Mi^e,  Fatrologiee  Oivrms,  series  Gneca, 

aafiiaDt  langoaga  the  ^  is  wanting.  lzzxyiii«  (1^60)  44^^  44ft. 
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that  it  is  a  climbing  plant,  sticking  close  to  high  trees  like  a  vine.  Its 
native  country  he  calls  Male}  The  Arabian  authors  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  Ibn  Khurdadbah  {circa  a.d.  869-885),  Edrisi  in  the  middle  of  the 
12th,  and  Ibn  Batuta  in  the  14th  century,  furnished  nearly  similar 
accounts. 

Among  Europeans  who  described  the  pepper  plant  with  some  exact- 
ness, one  of  the  first  was  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  the  Malabar 
Coast  in  A.D.  1166.  Another  was  the  Catalan  friar,  Jordanus,*  about 
1330  ;  he  described  the  plant  as  something  Uke  ivy,  climbing  trees  and 
forming  fruit,  like  that  of  the  wild  vine.  "  This  fruit,"  he  says,  "  is  at 
first  green,  then  when  it  comes  to  maturity,  black."  Nearly  the  same 
statements  are  repeated  by  Nicolo  Conti,  a  Venetian,  who  at  the  bo- 
ning of  the  15th  century,  spent  twenty-five  years  in  the  East  He 
i  observed  the  plant  in  Sumatra,  and  also  described  it  as  resembling  ivy* 

In  Europe,  pepper  during  the  middle  ages  was  the  most  esteemed 
and  important  of  all  spices,  and  the  very  symbol  of  the  spice  trade,  to 
which  Genoa,  Venice  and  the  commercial  cities  of  Central  Europe  were 
indebted  for  a  large  part  of  their  wealth ;  and  its  importance  as  a  means 
of  promoting  conmiercial  activity  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  civili- 
zing intercourse  of  nation  with  nation,  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

Tribute  was  levied  in  pepper,*  and  donations  were  made  of  this 
spice,  which  was  often  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  when  money  was 
scarce.  During  the  siege  of  Eome  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  AJ. 
408,  the  ransom  demanded  from  the  city,  included  among  other  things, 
5000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  pounds  of  sUver,  and  3000  pounds  of 
pepper,^  Facts  of  this  nature,  of  which  a  great  number  might  be 
enumerated,  sufficiently  illustrate  the  part  played  by  this  spice  in 
mediaeval  times. 

The  general  prevalence  during  the  middle  ages  of  pepper-reviSy  wMch 
consisted  in  an  obligation  imposed  upon  a  tenant  to  supply  his  lord 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  pepper,  generally  a  pound,  at  stated  times, 
shows  how  acceptable  was  this  favourite  condiment,  and  how  great  the 
desire  of  the  wealthier  classes  to  secure  a  supply  of  it  when  the  market 
was  not  always  certain.® 

The  earliest  reference  to  a  trade  in  pepper  in  England  that  we  hare 
met  with,  is  in  the  Statutes  of  Ethelred,  a.d.  978-1016,^  where  it  is 
enacted  that  the  Easterlings  coming  with  their  ships  to  Billingsgate 
should  pay  at  Christmas  and  Easter  for  the  privilege  of  trading  with 
London,  a  small  tribute  of  cloth,  five  pairs  of  gloves,  ten  pounds  of 
pepper,  and  two  barrels  of  vinegaj.® 

The  merchants  who  traflBcked  in  spices  were  called   Ptperam,— in 


^  Bar  (as  in  Mala^r)  merely  signifies  in 
Arabic,  coast, 

^,Mirabilia  detcripta  by  Friar  Jordanus, 
translated  by  Col.  Yule.  London,  Hakluyt 
Society,  1863.  27. 

^  "  Piperis  arbor  persimilis  est  ederae, 
grana  ejus  viridia  ad  formam  grani  juniperi, 
quae  modico  cinore  aspersa  torrentur  ad 
solem." — Kunstmann,  KeniUniss  Iruiiens  im 
XV.  Jahrhundcrt,  Miinchen  (1863)  40. 

*  For  some  examples  of  this,  see  Histoire 
de  la  vie  privie  des  Frang'  is,  par  Le  Grand 
d'Aussy,  nouyelle  ^d.,  11.  (1816)  182. 


'  Zosimufl,  Historia  (Lips.  1784)  lib.  v.  c. 
41. 

•  Rogers,  AgricvMure  and  Prices  in  E^- 
land,  i.  (1866)  626.  The  term  peppenm 
rent,  which  has  survived  to  our  times,  now 
only  signifies  a  nominal  payment. 

'  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  EngUud, 
published  by  the  Record  Commissioo,  i* 
(1840)  301. 

^  A  striking  contrast  to  the  announcement 
in  a  commercial  paper,  27  Feb.  1874,  thtt 
the  stock  of  pepper  m  the  public  warehooes 
of  London  the  previous  week  was  603$  tool-' 
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'English  Fepperers,  in  French  Poivriers  or  Pebriers.  As  a  fraternity  or 
guild,  they  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  (a.d.  1154-1189).  They  were  subsequently  incorporated  as  the 
Grocers*  Company,  and  had  the  oversight  and  control  of  the  trade  in 
spices,  drugs,  dye-stuflfs,  and  even  metals.^ 

The  price  of  pepper  during  the  middle  ages  was  always  exorbitantly 
high,  for  the  rulers  of  Egypt  extorted  a  large  revenue  from  all  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  trade  in  it  and  other  spices.^  Thus  in  England 
between  a.d.  1263  and  1399,  it  averaged  Is.  per  ft.,  equivalent  to  about 
Ss.  of  our  present  money.  It  was  however,  about  25.  per  ft.  (=  I65.) 
between  1350  and  1360.*  In  1370,  we  find  pepper  in  France  valued 
7  sous  6  deniers  per  lb.  (=  fr.  21.  c.  30) : — in  1542  at  a  price  equal  to 
fr.  11  per  ft.* 

The  high  cost  of  this  important  condiment  contributed  to  incite  the 
Portuguese  to  seek  for  a  sea-passage  to  India.  It  was  some  time  after 
the  discovery  of  this  passage  (a.d.  1498)  that  the  price  of  pepper  first 
experienced  a  considerable  fall ;  while  about  the  same  period,  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  was  extended  to  the  western  islands  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  The  trade  in  pepper  continued  to  be  a  monopoly  of 
the  Crown  of  Portugal  as  late  as  the  18  th  century. 

The  Venetians  used  every  effort  to  retain  the  valued  traffic  in  their 
own  hands,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  was  a  fact  of  general  interest  when  on 
the  21st  of  January  1522,  a  Portuguese  ship  brought  for  the  first  time 
the  spices  of  India  direct  to  the  city  of  Antwerp.  Strange  to  say,  they 
were  received  with  great  mistrust ! 

Pepper  was  heavily  taxed  in  England.  In  1628,  the  imposts  levied 
on  it  amounted  to  55.  per  ft. ;  and  even  down  to  1823,  it  was  subject  to 
a  duty  of  2^.  6d.  per  ft. 

Production — In  the  south-west  of  India,  the  plant,  or  Pepper 
Vine  as  it  is  called,  grows  on  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valleys  where 
the  soil  is  rich  and  moist,  producing  lofty  trees  by  which  a  constant, 
favourable  coolness,  is  maintained.  In  such  places,  the  pepper- vine  runs 
along  the  groimd  and  propagates  itself  by  stnking  out  roots  into  the  soil. 
The  natives  tie  up  the  end  of  the  vines  lying  on  the  ground  to  the 
nearest  tree,  on  the  bark  of  which  the  stems  put  out  roots  so  far  as  they 
have  been  tied,  the  shoots  above  that  hanging  down.  The  plant  is 
capable  of  growing  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  but  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  it  is  usually  kept  low,  and  is  often  trained  on  poles.  In 
places  where  no  vines  occur  naturally,  the  plant  is  propagated  by  planting 
slips  near  the  roots  of  the  trees  on  which  it  is  to  climb. 

The  pepper  plants  if  grown  on  a  rich  soil,  begin  to  bear  even  in  the 
first  year,  and  continue  to  increase  in  productiveness  till  about  the  fifth, 
when  they  yield  8  to  10  ft.  of  berries  per  plant,  which  is  about  the 
average  produce  up  to  the  age  of  15  to  20  years ;  after  this  they  begin 
to  decline. 

When  one  or  two  berries  at  the  base  of  the  spike  begin  to  turn  red, 
the  whole  spike  is  pinched  off.    Next  day  the  berries  are  rubbed  off  with 

^  Herbert,  Hist,  of  the  twelve  great  Livery  '  Rogers,  op.  cit.  i.  641. 

OompanUs  of  LoTidon,  Lond.  1834.  303,  810.  *  Leber,  Appriciatimi  de  la  fortuixc  priv6e 

*  Reinaud,   Nouvean.   Journal  asiatique,  au  nwyen-dge,  id,  2,  Paris  1847.  95.  305. 
L829,  JuUlet,  22-51. 
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the  hands  and  picked  clean ;  then  dried  for  three  days  on  mats,  or  on 
smooth  hard  ground,  or  in  bamboo  baskets  near  a-gentle  fira 

In  Malabar,  the  pepper-vine  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  the  finite 
become  fit  for  gathering  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year.^ 

Description — The  small,  round,  berry-like  fruits  grow  somewhat 
loosely  to  the  number  of  20  to  30,  on  a  common  pendulous  fruit-stalt 
They  are  at  first  green,  then  become  red,  and  if  allowed  to  ripen,  yellow; 
but  they  are  gatliered  before  complete  maturity,  and  by  diying  in  that 
state  turn  blackish  grey  or  brown.  If  left  until  quite  ripe,  they  lose 
some  of  their  pungency  and  gradually  fall  off. 

The  berries  after  drying  are  spherical,  about  \  inch  in  diameter, 
wrinkled  on  the  surface,  indistinctly  pointed  below  by  the  remains  of 
the  very  short  pedicel,  and  crowned  still  more  indistinctly  by  the  3-  or 
4-lobed  stigma.  The  thin  pericarp  tightly  encloses  a  single  seed,  the 
embryo  of  which  in  consequence  of  premature  gathering  is  undeveloped, 
and  merely  replaced  by  a  cavity  situated  below  the  apex.  The  seed 
itself  contains  within  the  thin  red-brown  testa,  a  shining  albumen,  grey 
and  homy  without,  and  mealy  within.  The  pungent  taste  and  peculiar 
smell  of  pepper  are  familiar  to  all. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  transverse  section  of  a  grain  of 
black  pepper  exhibits  a  soft  yellowish  epidermis,  covering  the  outer 
pericarp.  This  is  formed  of  a  closely-packed,  yellow  layer  of  laige, 
mostly  radially-arranged,  thick-walled  cells,  each  containing  in  its  small 
cavity  a  mass  of  dark-brown  resin.  The  middle  layer  of  the  pericaip 
consists  of  soft,  tSingentially-extended  parenchyme,  containing  an 
abundance  of  extremely  small  starch  granules  and  drops  of  oil.  The 
shrinking  of  this  loose  middle  layer  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  deep 
wrinkles  on  the  surface  of  the  berry.  The  next  inner  layer  of  the 
pericarp  exhibits  towards  its  circumference,  tangentially-arranged,  soft 
parenchyme,  the  cells  of  which  possess  either  spiral  striation  or  spiral 
fibres,  but  towards  the  interior,  loose  parenchyme  free  from  starch  and 
containing  very  large  oil-cells. 

The  testa  is  formed  in  the  first  place  of  a  row  of  small  yellow  thick- 
walled  cells.  Next  to  them  follows  the  true  testa,  as  a  dense,  dark- 
brown  layer  of  lignified  cells,  the  individual  outlines  of  which  aie 
undistinguishable. 

The  albumen  of  the  seed  consists  of  angular,  radially-arranged 
large-celled  parenchyme.  Most  of  its  cells  are  colourless  and  loaded 
with  starch;  others  contain  a  soft  yellow  amorphous  mass.  If  thin 
slices  are  kept  under  glycerin  for  some  time,  these  masses  are  slowly 
transformed  into  needle-shaped  crystals  of  piperin. 

Chemical  Composition — Pepper  contains  resin  and  essential  oil, 
to  the  former  of  which  its  sharp  pungent  taste  is  due.  The  essential  oil 
has  more  of  the  smell  than  of  the  taste  of  pepper.^  The  drug  yields 
from  16  to  2*2  per  cent,  of  this  volatile  oil,  which  agrees  with  oil  of 

^  For  a  full  account  of  the  cultivation  of  odorem  spirans,  saporis  pamm  acris."— -^<wt 

pepper,  sec  ^wchaxa^ny  Jourmy  frcmi  Madras  Malah.  vii.  24. — The  oU  was  howerer  ob- 

through  Mysore^   Canard  aiid  Malabar,  ii.  tained  about  a  century  before  this  bj  J.  B. 

(1807)  455-520  ;  iii.  158.  Porta  of  Naples  {Moffue  I>r<U.  lib.  m,  IW 

«  As  noticed  by  Rheede  in  1688—" .  .  .  185). 
oJenin  ex  pipere  destiUatum  levem  piperis 
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turpentine  in  composition  as  well  as  in  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point. 
We  find  it,  in  a  column  50  mm.  long,  to  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light 
V'4:  to  the  left. 

The  most  interesting  constituent  of  pepper,  Piperin,  which  pepper 
^elds  to  the  extent  of  2  to  3  per  cent.,  agrees  in  composition  with  the 
Ebrmula  C^H^N^O^  and  is  therefore  isomeric  with  morphine.  Piperin 
has  no  action  on  litmus  paper ;  it  is  not  capable  of  combining  directly 
with  an  acid,  yet  unites  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  mer- 
cnizic  and  other  metallic  chlorides,  forming  crystallizable  compounds.  It 
Is  insoluble  in  water ;  when  perfectly  pure,  its  crystals  are  devoid  of 
colour,  taste  and  smelL  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  without  action  on 
polarized  light.  Piperin  may  be  resolved,  as  found  by  Anderson  in 
1860,  into  Piperic  Acid,  Ci2Hi<>0S  and  Piperidin,  C^H"N.  The  latter 
is  a  liquid  colourless  alkaloid,  boiling  at  106°  C,  having  the  odour  of 
pepper  and  ammonia,  and  directly  yielding  crystallizable  salts. 

Besides  these  constituents,  pepper  also  contains  some  fatty  oil  in  the 
mesocarp.  Of  inorganic  matter,  it  yields  upon  incineration  about  5 
per  cent. 

Commerce — The  import  of  pepper  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
1872,  was  27,576,710  lb.  valued  at  £753,970.  Of  this  quantity,  the 
Straits  Settlements  supplied  25,000,000  lb.,  and  British  India  256,000  ft. 
Bla^ck  Pepper  is  imported  into  the  colony  of  Singapore  (the  chief  port 
of  the  Straits  Settlements)  from  Ehio,  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and 
Penang  : — White  Pepper  almost  exclusively  from  EUo.^ 

The  exports  of  pepper  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872,  amounted 
to  17,891,620  ft.,  the  largest  quantity  being  taken  by  Germany 
(5,201,574  ft.)  Then  follows  Italy  (2,288,647  ft.) ;  and  Eussia,  Holland 
and  Spain,  each  of  which  took  more  than  a  million  pounds.^ 

The  varieties  of  pepper  quoted  in  price -currents  are  Malabar,  Aleppee 
and  Cochin,  Penang,  ikngapore,  Siain, 

Uses — Pepper  is  not  of  much.importance  as  a  medicine,  and  is  rarely 
if  ever  prescribed,  except  indirectly  as  an  ingredient  of  some  prepai'ation. 

Adulteration — Whole  pepper  is  not,  we  believe,  liable  in  Europe  to 
adulteration  ;  *  but  the  case  is  widely  different  as  regards  the  pulverized 
spice.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  penalty  of  £100,  to  which  the 
manufacturer,  possessor,  or  seller  of  adulterated  pepper  is  liable,*  and  the 
low  cost  of  the  article,  ground  pepper  has  hitherto  been  frequently 
sophisticated  by  the  addition  of  the  starches  of  cereals  and  potatoes,  of 
sago,  mustard  husks,  linseed  and  capsicum.  The  admixture  of  these 
substances  may  for  the  most  part  be  readily  detected  after  some  practice, 
by  the  microscope.*^ 

White    Pepper. 

This  form  of  the  spice  is  prepared  from  black  pepper  by  removing 
its  dark  outer  layer  of  pericarp,  and  thereby  depriving  it  of  a  portion 
of  its  pungency. 

^  Blue  Book  of  tht  Straits  Settlements  for  for  adulterating  black  pepper  in  the  Indian 

1871.  bazaars. 

•  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  *  By  the  59  Georce  III.  c.  58  §  22  (1819). 
U.K.  for  1872.  69.  125.  '  Consult,  HassalJ,  Food  and  itsAduUera- 

•  According  to  Moodeen  Sheriff  (Suppl.  to  tions,    Lond.    1865.    42 ;    £van8,    Pharm. 
Fharm.  of  India y  134)  the  berries  of  Ernhelia  Joum.  i.  (1860)  605. 

Sibes  Barm,  are  said  to  be  sometimes  used 
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Buchanan,  referring  to  Travancore,  remarks  that  white  pepper  is 
made  by  allowing  the  berries  to  ripen ;  the  bunches  are  then  gaUiered, 
and  having  been  kept  for  three  days  in  the  house,  are  washed  and  bruised 
in  a  basket  with  the  hand  till  all  the  stalks  and  pulp  are  removed. 

The  finest  white  pepper  is  obtained  from  TelUcherry,  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  but  only  in  small  quantity.  The  more  important  places  for  its 
preparation  are  the  Straits  Settlements,  whence  2  to  2^  millions  rf 
pounds  are  annually  exported.  Most  of  the  spice  finds  its  way  to  China» 
where  it  is  highly  esteemed.  In  Europe,  pepper  in  its  natural  state  is 
with  good  reason  preferred. 

The  grains  of  white  pepper  are  of  rather  larger  size  than  those  of 
black,  and  of  a  warm  greyish  tint.  They  are  nearly  spherical  or  a  little 
flattened.  At  the  base,  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  thickened  into  a  blunt 
prominence,  whence  about  12  light  stripes  run  meridian-like  towards  the 
depressed  summit.  If  the  skin  is  scraped  off,  the  dark-brown  testa  is 
seen  enclosing  the  hard  translucent  albumen.  In  anatomical  stractnre, 
as  well  as  in  taste  and  smell,  white  pepper  agrees  with  black,  which  in 
fact  it  represents  in  a  rather  more  fully-grown  state. 


FRUCTUS  PIPERIS  LONGI. 

Piper  longum;  Long  Pepper  ;  F.  Poivre  long ;  Gr.  Langer  Pfeffer. 

Botanical  Origin — Piper  offieinarum  C.  DC.  {Chavica  ^  offidnanm 
Miq.),  a  dioecious  shrubby  plant,  with  ovate-oblong  acuminate  leaves, 
attenuated  at  the  base,  and  having  pinnate  nerves.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  as  Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes  and  Timor.  Long  pepper 
is  the  fruit-spike,  collected  and  dried  shortly  before  it  reaches  maturfiy. 

Piper  longum  L.  {Chavica  RoxhcrgJiii  Miq.),  a  shrub  indigenous  to 
Malabar,  Ceylon,  Eastern  Bengal,  Timor  and  the  Philippines,  also  yields 
long  pepper,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  cultivated  along  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  India.  It  may  be  distinguished  firom  the  previous 
species,  by  its  5-nerved  leaves,  cordate  at  the  base.* 

History — A  drug  termed  Uiirepi  fiaxpov,  Piper  longum,  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans,  and  may  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Long  Pepper  of  modem  times. 

In  the  Latin  verses  bearing  the  name  of  Macer  Floridus,^  which  were 
probably  written  in  the  10th  century,  mention  is  made  of  Black,  White, 
and  Long  Pepper.  The  last-named  spice,  or  Macropiper,  is  named  by 
Simon  of  Genoa,*  who  was  physician  to  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  and  chaplain 
to  Boniface  VIIT.  (a.d.  1288-1303),  and  travelled  in  the  East  for  the  study 
of  plants.  Saladinus  ^  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  enumerates  long 
pepper  among  the  drugs  necessary  to  be  kept  by  apothecaries,  and  it  has 
had  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeias  to  the  present  time. 

Production — In  Bengal,  the  plants  are  cultivated  by  suckers,  and 
require  to  be  grown  on  a  rich,  high  and  dry  soil ;  they  should  be  set 

^  The  genus  Chavica  separated  from  Piper  ^  For  good  figares  of  the  two  plants, »-' 

by  Miquel,  has  been  re-united  to  it  by  Casimir      Hayne's  Arxney-GewdcJise,  xiv.  tabb.  20.  21. 
de  CandoUe  (Prod.  xvi.  s.   1).    The  latter  >  Choulant,    Maur  Floridus  de   Fifi** 

genus  is  now  composed  of  not  fewer  than      fferbarum,  Lipsise,  1832.  114. 
620  species !  *  C/arw  SatuUionis,  Venet.  1510. 

'  See  p.  388,  note  8. 
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bout  five  feet  asunder.  An  English  acre  will  yield  in  the  first  year 
bout  three  maunds  (1  maund  =  80  lb.)  of  the  pepper,  in  the  second 
jeelve,  and  in  the  third  eighteen ;  after  which  as  the  plsint  becomes 
M38  and  less  productive,  the  roots  are  grubbed  up,  dried,  and  sold  as 
Hpli-TiMy  of  which  there  is  a  large  consumption  in  India  as  a  medicine. 
"he  pepper  is  gathered  in  the  month  of  January,  when  full  grown,  and 
sposed  to  the  sun  imtil  perfectly  dry.  After  the  fruit  has  been  col- 
M^ted^  the  stem  and  branches  die  down  to  the  ground.^ 

Description — Long  pepper  consists  of  a  multitude  of  minute  baccate 
raits,  closely  packed  around  a  common  axis,  the  whole  forming  a  spike 
f  1^  inch  long  and  \  of  an  inch  thick.  This  spike  is  supported  on 
.  stcdk  \  an  inch  long ;  it  is  rounded  above  and  below,  and  tapers  slightly 
owards  its  upper  end.  The  fruits  are  ovoid,  -j^  of  an  inch  long,  crowned 
idth  a  nipple-like  point  (the  remains  of  the  stigma),  and  arranged 
{pirally  with  a  small  peltate  bract  beneath  each.  A  transverse  section 
)f  a  spike  exhibits  8  to  10  separate  fruits,  disposed  radially  with  their 
larrower  ends  pointed  towards  the  axis.  Beneath  the  pericarp,  the  thin 
3rown  testa  encloses  a  colourless  albumen,  of  which  the  obtuser  end  is 
3ccupied  by  the  small  embryo. 

The  long  pepper  of  the  shops  is  greyish- white,  and  appears  as  if  it 
biad  been  roUed  in  some  earthy  powder.  When  washed,  the  spikes 
atcquire  their  proper  colour, — a  deep  reddish-brown.  The  drug  has  a 
burning  aromatic  taste,  and  an  agreeable  but  not  powerful  odour. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  to  the  long  pepper  of  English 
commerce,  which  is  now  obtained  chiefly  from  Java  (see  next  page), 
where  P.  offidnarum  is  the  common  species.  In  fact  the  fruits  of  this 
latter,  as  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Binnendyk,  of  the  Botanical  Garden, 
Buitenzorg,  near  Batavia,  offer  no  characters  by  which  we  can  distin- 
guish them  from  the  article  found  in  the  London  shops.  Those  of 
r,  Betle  L.  var.  7.  deiisum  are  extremely  similar,  but  we  do  not  know 
that  they  are  collected  for  use. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  structure  of  the  individual  fruits 
resembles  that  of  black  pepper,  exhibiting  however  some  characteristic 
differences.  The  epicarp  has  on  the  outside,  tangentially-extended, 
ihick-walled,  narrow  cells,  containing  gum ;  the  middle  layer  consists  of 
wider,  thin-walled,  obviously  porous  parenchyme  containing  starch  and 
drops  of  oil.  In  the  outer  and  middle  layers  of  the  fruit,  numerous 
large  thick-walled  cells  are  scattered,  as  in  the  external  pericarp  of  Piper 
nigrum ;  in  long  pepper  however,  they  do  not  form  a  closed  circle.  The 
inner  pericarp  is  formed  of  a  row  of  large,  cubic  or  elongated,  radially- 
arranged  cells,  filled  with  volatile  oil.  A  row  of  smaller  tangentially- 
extended  cells  separates  these  oil-cells  from  the  compact  brown-red  testa, 
which  consists  of  lignified  cells  like  the  inner  layer  of  the  testa  of  black 
pepper,  but  without  the  thick-walled  cells  peculiar  to  the  latter.  The 
albumen  of  long  pepper  is  distinguished  from  that  of  black  pepper  by  the 
absence  of  volatile  oil. 

Chemical  Constituents — The  constituents  of  long  pepper  appear 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  black  pepper.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
recent  analysis,  or  whether  the  proportions  of  piperin  and  of  volatile  oil 

1  Koxbiirgh,  Fl(yra  Indica,  I  (1832)  155. 
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have  been  determined.    The  resin  and  volatile  oil  reside  exclusively  in 
the  pericarp. 

Commerce — Long  pepper  is  at  present  exported  from  Singapore, 
whither  it  is  brought  chiefly  from  Java,  and  to  a  much  smaller  extent 
from  Ehio.  The  quantity  exported  from  Singapore  in  1871,  amounted 
to  3366  cwt.,  of  which  only  447  cwt.  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  remainder  being  sent  chiefly  to  British  India.^  There  is  a  con- 
siderable export  of  long  pepper  from  Calcutta. 

Uses — Long  pepper  is  scarcely  used  as  a  medicine,  black  pepper 
having  been  substituted  in  the  few  preparations  in  which  it  was  formerly 
ordered,  but  it  is  employed  as  a  spice  and  in  veterinary  medicine. 

The  aromatic  root  of  Piper  longuiii,  called  in  Sanskrit  Pippali-mula 
(whence  the  modern  name  pipli-mM)^  is  a  favourite  remedy  of  the 
Hindus  and  also  known  to  the  Persians  and  Arabs. 

CUBEBiS:. 

Fructus  vel  Bacccc  vol  Piper  Cubebce^ ;  Cubehs ;  F.  Cvhkbes;  G.  GubebetL 

Botanical  Origin — Piper  Cicbeba  Linn.  f.  {Cubeba  officinalis  Miq.), 
a  climbing,  woody,  dioecious  shrub,  indigenous  to  Java,  Southern  Borneo 
and  Sumatra. 

History — Cubebs  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  medicine  by 
the  Arabian  physicians  of  the  middle  ages,  who  describe  them  as  having 
the  form,  colour,  and  properties  of  pepper.  Masudi^  in  the  10th 
century  stated  them  to  be  a  production  of  Java.  Edrisi*  the  geographer, 
in  A.D.  1153,  enumerated  them  among  the  imports  of  Aden. 

Among  European  writers,  Constantinus  Africanus  of  Salerno  was 
acquainted  with  this  drug  as  early  as  the  11th  century ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th,  its  virtues  were  noticed  in  the  writings  of  the 
Abbess  Hildegard  in  Germany,  and  even  in  those  of  Henrik  Harpestreng 
in  Denmark.^ 

Cubebs  are  mentioned  as  a  production  of  JaYSi.]("ffra7U  isle  de  Javta) 
by  Marco  Polo ;  and  by  Odoric,  an  Italian  friar,  who  visited  the  island 
about  forty  years  later.  In  the  13th  century,  the  drug  was  an  article 
of  European  trade.  Duty  was  levied  upon  them  as  Cuiebas  silvestres  at 
Barcelona  in  1271.^  They  are  mentioned  about  this  period  as  sold  in 
the  fairs  of  Champagne  in  France,  the  price  being  4  sous  per  lb.'  They 
were  also  sold  in  England :  in  accounts  under  date  1284,  they  are 
enumerated  with  almonds,  saffron,  raisins,  white  pepper,  grains  [of 
paradise],  mace,  galangal  and  gingerbread,  and  entered  as  costing  2$. 
per  lb.  In  1285 — 2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  ib. ;  while  in  1307,  1  ft),  purchased 
for  the  King's  Wardrobe  cost  9s.^ 

From  the  journal  of  expenses  of  John,  king  of  France,  while  in 
England   during  IS.'^O— 60,  it  is  evident  that  cubebs  were  in  frequent 

^  BJuc  Book  of  the  Straits  Settlements  for  *"  Bourqiielot,   Etudes    sur    les  foins  de 

1871.  Chu7npagncy  Mimoircs  etc.  dc  VlnstUui,  t. 

-  Cubeba  from  the  Arabic  Kabdbah.  (1865)  288. 

'*  Les  Prairies  d'or^  i.  341.  ^  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Priett 

*  GtographiCf  trnd.  par  Jaubert,  i.  51.  89.  in  En^kiiid,  i  627-8,  ii.  544. — To  get  »©• 
^  Meyer,  Gnschiehtc  d^'.r  BotaniL\  iii.  537.  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  commodititf 

*  Ca.])m[iXiy^  Mcmoriassohrc  la  Marina t  etc.       then  and  now,  multiply  the  aucient  pricfl* 
de  Barcelona,  i.  44.  by  8. 
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ise  as  a  spice.  Among  those  who  could  command  such  luxuries,  they 
^ere  eaten  in  powder  with  meat,  or  they  were  candied  whole.  A 
latent  of  pontage  granted  in  1305  by  Edward  I,,  to  aid  in  repairing  and 
ustaining  the  Bridge  of  London,  and  authorizing  toll  on  yarious  articles, 
lentions  among  groceries  and  spices,  cubehs  as  liable  to  impost.^  Cubebs 
re  mentioned  in  the  CanfectlMch  of  Hans  Folcz  of  ifuremberg,  dating 
bout  1480.2 

It  cannot  however  be  said  that  cubebs  were  a  common  spice,  at  all 
omparable  with  pepper  or  ginger,  or  even  in  such  frequent  use  as  grains 
f  paradise  or  galangal.  Garcia  d'Orta  (1563)  speaks  of  them  as  but 
eldom  used  in  Europe ;  yet  they  are  named  by  Saladinus  as  necessary 
0  be  kept  in  every  apotheca?  In  a  list  of  drugs  to  be  sold  in  the 
.pothecaries'  shops- of  the  city  of  Ulm,  a.d.  1596,  cubebs  are  mentioned 
3  Fi^xicius  carpcsioritm  vel  ctAebarum,  the  price  for  half  an  ounce  being 
[uoted  as  8  krcuzers,  the  same  as  that  of  opium,  best  manna,  and  ainber, 
irhile  black  and  white  pepper  are  priced  at  2  krenzers} 

The  specific  action  of  cubebs  on  the  urino-genital  organs  has  been 
aiown  only  in  very  recent  times.  Writers  on  materia  medica  even  at 
he  commencement  of  the  present  century,  mention  the  drug  simply  as 
.n  aromatic  stimulant  resembKng  pepper,  but  inferior  to  that  spice  and 
arely  employed,^ — in  fact  it  had  so  far  fallen  into  disuse  that  it  was 
►mitted  from  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1809.  According  to  Crawfurd, 
ts  importation  into  Europe,  which  had  long  been  discontinued,  recom- 
ttenced  in  1815,  in  consequence  of  its  medicinal  virtues  having  been 
wrought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  medical  officers  serving  in  Java, 
y  their  Hindu  servants.® 

Cultivation  and  Production^ — Cubebs  are  cultivated  in  small 
pecial  plantations  and  also  in  cofiFee  plantations,  in  the  district  of 
Janjoemas  in  the  south  of  Java.  The  fruits  are  bought  by  Chinese  who 
arry  them  to  Batavia.  They  are  likewise  produced  in  Eastern  Java 
md  about  Bantam  in  the  north-west ;  and  extensively  in  the  Lampong 
iountry  in  Sumatra.  There  has  of  late  been  a  large  distribution  of 
ilants  among  the  European  coffee  planters. 

The  cultivation  of  cubebs  is  easy.  In  the  oofifee  estates  certain  trees 
.re  required  for  shade:  against  these.  Piper  Cuhcba  is  planted,  and 
limbing  to  a  height  of  18  to  20  feet,  forms  a  large  bush. 

Description — The  cubebs  of  commerce  consist  of  the  dry  glo- 
bose fruits,  gathered  when  full  grown,  but  before  they  have  arrived  at 
aaturity.  The  fruit  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  when  very  young 
essile,  but  subsequently  elevated  on  a  straight  thin  stalk,  a  little  longer 


*  Lilcr  niger  Scaccariiy  Lond.  1771,  i. 
478. — A  translation  may  bo  found  in  the 
fkronides  of  Lmidon  Bridge,  1827.  165. 

'  Chonlant,  Macer  Floridiis  etc.,  Lips. 
832.  188. 

'  Compertdium  aroinatariorum,  Bonon., 
488.^ 

*  Reichard,  Beitrdge  zur  Qc$chiclUc  dcr 
ipothcken,  1825.  124. 

*  In  Duncan's  Edinburgh  New  ZHsj^aisa- 
Tty,  ed.  2.  1804,  Piper  Cichcba  is  very 
•riefly  described,  but  with  no  allusion  to  it 
possessing  any  special  medicinal  properties. 
A  the  6ta  edition  of  the  same  work  (1811) 


it  was  altogether  omitted.  See  also  Murray's 
System  of  Mat.  Med.  and  Phami.  L  (1810) 
266. 

•  Dictioiiary  of  tJie  Indian  Islands^  1856. 
117. — Mr.  Crawfurd  himself  communicated 
to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  of  1818  (xiv.  32)  a  paper  making 
known  the  "  wonderful  success  "  with  which 
cubebs  had  been  used  in  gonorrhoea. 

^  "We  are  Indebted  for  some  particnlars 
under  this  head  to  my  friend  Mr.  Binuendyk, 
of  the  Buitenzorg  Botanical  Garden  near 
Batavia. — D.  H. 
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or  even  twice  as  long  as  itself.  By  this  stalk  the  fruit  is  attached  in 
considerable  numbers  (sometimes  more  than  50)  to  a  common  thickened 
stalk  or  rachis,  about  1^  inch  long. 

Commercial  cubebs  are  spherical,  sometimes  depressed  at  the  base, 
very  slightly  pointed  at  the  apex,  strongly  wrinkled  by  the  shrinking  of 
the  fleshy  pericarp ;  they  are  of  a  greyish-brown  or  blackish  ke, 
frequently  covered  with  an  ashy-grey  bloom.  The  stalk  is  the 
elongated  base  of  the  fruit,  and  remains  permanently  attached.  The 
common  axis  or  rachis,  which  is  almost  devoid  of  essential  oil,  is  also 
frequently  mixed  with  the  drug. 

The  skin  of  the  fruit  covers  a  hard,  smooth  brown  shell  containing 
the  seed,  which  latter  when  developed,  has  a  compressed  spherical  fonn, 
a  smooth  surface,  and  adheres  to  the  pericarp  only  at  the  base  ;  its  apex 
either  projects  slightly  or  is  pressed  inwards.  The  albumen  is  solid, 
whitish,  oily,  and  encloses  a  small  embryo,  below  the  apex.  In  the 
cubebs  of  the  shops,  the  seed  is  mostly  undeveloped  and  shrunken,  and 
the  pericarp  nearly  empty. 

Cubebs  have  a  strong,  aromatic,  persistent  taste,  with  some  bitterness 
and  acridity.  Their  smell  is  highly  aromatic  and  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^This  exhibits  some  peculiarities.  The 
skin  of  the  fruit  below  the  epidermis,  is  made  up  of  small,  cubic,  thick- 
walled  cells,  forming  an  interrupted  row,  and  only  half  as  large  as  in 
black  pepper.  The  broad  middle  layer  consists  of  small-cdJed  un- 
developed tissue,  containing  drops  of  oil,  granules  of  starch,  and  crystalline 
groups  of  cubebin,  probably  also  fat.  This  middle  layer  is  interrupted 
by  very  large  oU-cells,  which  frequently  enclose  needle-shaped  crystals 
of  cubebin,  united  in  concentric  groups.  The  much  narrower  inner 
layer  consists  of  about  four  rows  of  somewhat  larger,  tangentially- 
extended,  soft  cells,  holding  essential  oil.  Next  to  these  comes  the 
light-yellow  brittle  shell,  formed  of  a  densely  packed  row  of  encrusted, 
radially-arranged,  elongated,  thick- walled  cells.  Lastly,  the  embiyo  is 
covered  with  a  thin  brown  membrane,  and  exhibits  the  structure  and 
contents  of  that  of  Pvpe^  nigrum^  excepting  that  in  P.  Cvhcba  the  cells 
are  rounder,  and  the  crystals  consist  of  cubebin  and  not  of  piperin. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  ob\'ious  constituent  of  cubebs 
is  the  volatile  oil,  the  proportion  of  which  yielded  by  the  drug,  varies 
from  6  to  15  per  cent.  The  causes  of  this  great  variation  may  be  found 
in  the  constitution  of  the  drug  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  alterability  of  the 
oil,  and  the  fact  that  its  boiling  point,  220  to  250°  C,  is  so  much  higher 
than  that  of  water.  This  oil,  which  is  the  source  of  the  aroma  of  the 
fruit,  is  polymeric  with  oU  of  turpentine,  and  strongly  deviates  the  ray 
of  polarized  light  to  the  left.  In  cold  weather,  old  oil  of  cubebs  deposits 
large,  rhombic  octohedra  of  a  substance  which  has  been  termed  Camjphor 
of  Cuhchs  or  Hydrate  of  Cuhchene,  having  the  composition  C^^H*®,2HK) : 
by  long  keeping  we  find  it  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  a  viscid 
liquid,  in  this  respect  resembling  anethol.  The  liquid  portion  of  the 
oil,  termed  Cubeben,  is  indicated  by  the  formula,  C^H**. 

Another  constituent  of  cubebs  is  Cubebin,  crystals  of  which  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  pericarp  even  with  a  common  lens.  It  wa^^ 
discovered  by  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine  in  1839 ;   it  is  an  inodorous. 
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isteless,  neutral  substance,  crystallizing  in  small  needles  or  scales,  of  a 
sarly  lustre,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water. 
;  dissolves  freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  is  mostly  deposited  upon 
>oling;  it  requires  30  parts  of  cold  ether  for  solution.  Bematzik 
)tamed  from  cubebs  0*40  per  cent,  of  cubebin,^  Schmidt  25  per  cent.^ 
he  crystals  which  are  deposited  in  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal  extract  of 
ibebs,  consist  of  cubebin  in  an  impure  state.  Cubebin  is  devoid  of 
ly  remarkable  therapeutic  action ;  its  composition  answers  to  the 
mmla,  C^^H^O^^. 

The  resin  extracted  from  cubebs  consists  of  on  indifferent  portion, 
Murly  3  per  cent.,  and  of  Cubebic  Acid,  amounting  to  about  1  per  cent. 
'  the  drug.  Both  are  amorphous,  and  so  according  to  Schmidt,  are  the 
Jts  of  cubebic  acid.  Bernatzik  however,  found  some  of  them,  as  that 
■  bariimi,  to  be  crystallizable.  Schulze  (1873)  prepared  cubebic  acid 
om  the  crystallized  sodium-salt,  but  was  unable  to  get  it  other  than 
norphous.  The  resins,  the  indifferent  as  well  as  the  acid,  possess  the 
lerapeutic  properties  of  the  drug. 

Schmidt  further  pointed  out  the  presence  in  cubebs,  of  gum  (8  per 
3nt.),  fatty  oil,  and  malates  of  magnesium  and  calcium. 

Commerce — Cubebs  were  imported  into  Singapore  in  1872  to  the 
xtent  of  3062  cwt.,  of  which  amount  2348  cwt.  were  entered  as  from 
Tetherlands  India.  The  drug  was  re-shipped  during  the  same  year  to 
be  amount  of  2766  cwt.,  the  quantity  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
eing  1180  cwt.,  to  the  United  States  of  America  1244  cwt.,  and  to 
Wtish  India  104  cwt.*  In  the  previous  year,  a  larger  quantity  was 
hipped  to  India  than  to  Great  Britain. 

Uses — Cubebs  are  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea. 
lie  drug  is  usually  administered  in  powder;  less  frequently  in  the 
^^m  of  ethereal  or  alcoholic  extract,  or  essential  oiL 

Bematzik  and  Schmidt,  whose  chemical  and  therapeutical  experi- 
aents  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject,  have  shown  that  the 
flBcacy  of  cubebs  being  dependent  on  the  indifferent  resin  and  cubebic 
cid,  preparations  which  contain  the  utmost  amount  of  these  bodies  and 
xclude  other  constituents  of  the  drug,  are  to  be  preferred.  They  would 
eject  the  essential  oil,  as  they  find  its  administration  devoid  of  thera- 
peutic effects. 

The  preparations  which  consequently  are  to  be  recommended,  are  the 
lenies  deprived  of  their  essential  oU  and  constituents  soluble  in  water, 
nd  then  dried  and  powdered ;  an  alcoholic  extract  prepared  from  the 
ame,  or  the  purified  resins. 

Adulteration — Cubebs  are  not  much  subject  to  adulteration,  though 
t  is  by  no  means  rare  that  the  imported  drug  contains  an  undue  pro- 
lortion  of  the  inert  stalks  (rachis)*  that  require  to  be  picked  out  before 
he  berries  are  ground.  Dealers  judge  of  cubebs  by  the  oiliness  and 
trong  characteristic  smell  of  the  berries  when  crushed.     Those  which 

1  Bernatzik,    in    CanstaU*s  Jahresbericht  *  Straits  Settlements  Blue  Book  for  1872. 

iber  die  Fortschritie  in  der  Pharmacie,  xiv.       294.  838.— There  are  no  statistics  for  show- 
1866)  i.  15.  ing    the  f^tal  import    of   cubehs  into  the 

*  Wijrgci-s  und  Husemann,  Jahresbericht,       United  Kingdom. 

870.  52.  *  They  yielded  to  Schmidt  1 7  per  cent  of 

oil  and  8  per  cent,  o^  xe&vcv. 
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have  a  large  proportion  of  the  pale,  smooth,  ripe  berries,  which  look 
dry  when  broken,  are  to  be  avoided. 

We  have  occasionally  found  in  the  commercial  drug  a  small,  smooth, 
two-celled  fruit,  of  the  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  cubebs,  but  wanting  fte 
long  pedicel  A  slight  examination  suffices  to  recognize  it  as  not  being 
cubebs.  We  have  also  met  with  some  cubebs  of  larger  size  than  the  ordi- 
nary sort,  much  shrivelled,  with  a  stouter  and  flattened  pedicel,  one  and 
a  half  times  to  twice  as  long  as  the  berry.  The  drug  has  an  agreeaUe 
odour  different  from  that  of  common  cubebs,  and  a  very  bitter  tasta 
From  a  comparison  with  herbarium  specimens,  we  judge  that  it  may 
possibly  be  derived  from  Piper  erassipes  Korthals  {Oubtba  crawfn 
Miq.),  a  Sumatran  species. 

The  fruits  of  Piper  Lowong  BL  (Oubeba  Lowong  Miq.),  a  native  of 
Java,  and  those  of  P.  ribesioides  Wall.  {Chtbeba  Wallickii  Miq.)  are 
extremely  cubeb-like.  Those  of  Piper  caninu/m  A.  Dietr.  {CM§ 
canina  Miq.),  a  plant  of  wide  distribution  throughout  the  Malay  Aidii- 
pelago,  for  a  specimen  of  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Binnendyk  of 
Buitenzorg,  are  smaller  than  true  cubebs,  and  have  stalks  only  half  the 
diameter  of  the  berry. 

In  the  south  of  China,  the  fruits  of  Lauras  Ciibeba  Lour,  have  been 
frequently  mistaken  by  Europeans  for  cubebs.  The  tree  which  affords 
them  is  unknown  to  modem  botanists  ;  Meissner  refers  it  doubtfolly  to 
the  genus  Tetranthera} 

African  Cubebs  or  West  African  Black  Pepper. 

This  spice  is  the  fruit  of  Piper  Cltisii  Cas.  DC.  (Cubeba  Clusii  ICq.) ; 
it  is  a  round  berry  having  a  general  resemblance  to  common  cubebs  but 
somewhat  smaller,  less  rugose,  attenuated  into  a  slender  pedicel  oooe  or 
twice  as  long  as  the  berry  and  usually  curved.  The  berries  are  crowded 
around  a  common  stalk  or  rachis ;  they  are  of  an  ashy  grey  tint,  and 
have  a  hot  taste  and  the  odour  of  pepper.  According  to  Stenhouse,thef 
contain  piperin  and  not  cubebin.^ 

The  fi^iit  of  Piper  Clmii  was  known  as  early  as  1364  to  the 
merchants  of  Eouen  and  Dieppe,  who  imported  it  from  the  Grain  Coasl» 
now  Liberia,*  under  the  name  of  pepper.  The  Portuguese  likewise 
exported  it  from  Benin  as  far  back  as  1485,  as  PimieTita  de  rabo,  ia 
tailed  pepper,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  sell  it  in  Flanders.*  Clusius 
received  from  London  a  specimen  of  this  drug,  of  which  he  has  left  a 
good  figure  in  his  Exotica,^  He  says  that  its  importation  was  forbiddeo 
by  the  King  of  Portugul  for  fear  it  should  depreciate  the  pepper  of 
India.  The  spice  was  also  known  to  Gerarde  and  Parkinson ;  in  our 
times  it  has  been  afresh  brought  to  notice  by  the  late  Dr.  Daniell.*  In 
tropical  Western  Africa,  it  is  used  as  a  condiment.^ 

^  De  Candolle,   Prod,   xv.   sect  i.  199  ;  *  Giovanni  di  Barros,  FAna,  i.  (Venet 

Uanbury  in  Phann.  Journ,  iii.  (1862)  206,  1661)  80. 

with  figure.  «  Lib.  i  c  22.  p.  184. 

*  Pfuirm,  Journ.  xiv.  (1856)  363.  «  Pluirm.  Journ,  xiv.  (1855)  198. 

'  Margry,  Lcs  navigations  fran^aises  ei  la  '  One  cask  of  it  was  olfered  far  aak  in 

rivolutioni    niaritiinc    du    XIV^  au    XVP  London  as  "  Cwieft*,"  11  Feb.  185^ 
slide,  1867.  26. 
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HERBA  MATICO. 

Matico. 

Botanical  Origin — Piper  angustifolium  Euiz  et  Pavon  [Artanthe 
Umgaia  Miq.)  a  shrub  growing  in  the  moist  woods  of  Bolivia,  Peru, 
trazil,  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  also  cultivated  in  some  localities. 
.  slightly  dififerent,  somewhat  stouter  form  of  the  plant  with  leaves 
to  8  inches  long  (var.  a.  cordulatvmi  Cas.  DC),  occurs  in  the  Brazilian 
rovinces  of  Bahia,  Minas  Geraes  and  Cear&,  as  well  as  in  Peru  and  the 
oifhem  parts  of  South  America. 

History — The  styptic  properties  of  this  plant  are  said  to  have  been 
iscovered  by  a  Spanish  soldier  named  Matico,^  who  having  applied 
ome  of  the  leaves  to  his  wounds,  observed  that  the  bleeding  was  thereby 
nested ;  hence  the  plsmt  came  to  be  called  Ytrha  or  Palo  del  Soldado 
soldier's  herb  or  tree).  The  story  is  not  very  probable,  but  it  is  current 
Q  many  parts  of  South  America,  and  its  allusion  is  not  confined  to  the 
»lant  unoer  notice. 

The  haemostatic  powers  of  matico,  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  works 
t  Btdz  and  Pavon,  were  first  recognized  in  Europe  by  JeflFreys,*  a  physi- 
ian  of  Liverpool,  in  1839,  but  they  had  already  attracted  attention  in 
forth  America  as  early  as  1827. 

Description — Matico,  as  it  arrives  in  commerce,  consists  of  a  com- 
)ressed,  coherent,  brittle  mass  of  leaves  and  stems,  of  a  light  green  hue 
ind  pleasant  herby  odour.  More  closely  examined,  it  is  seen  to  be  made 
ip  of  jointed  stems  bearing  Icmceolate,  acuminate  leaves,  cordate  and 
inequal  at  the  base,  and  having  very  short  stalks.  The  leaves  are  rather 
bickj  with  their  whole  upper  surface  traversed  by  a  system  of  minute 
rank  veins,  which  divide  it  into  squares  and  give  it  a  tessellated  appear- 
ince.  On  the  under  side,  these  squares  form  a  corresponding  series  of 
lepressions  which  are  clothed  with  shaggy  hairs.  The  leaves  attain  a 
ength  of  about  6  inches  by  1 J  inches  broad.  The  flower  and  fruit  spikes 
?hich  ar^  often  4  to  5  inches  long,  are  slender  and  cylindrical  with  the 
lowers  or  fruits  densely  packed.  The  leaves  of  matico  have  a  bitterish 
lomatic  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — The  leaves  yield  a  small  amount  of 
jssential  oil,  which  we  find  slightly  *  dextrogyre ;  a  large  proportion  of 
t  distills  at  180'  to  200**  C,  the  remainder  becoming  thickish.  Both 
x»Ttions  are  lighter  than  water;  but  another  specimen  of  the  oil  of 
natico  which  we  had  kept  for  some  years,  sinks  in  water.  We  have 
)b8erved  that  in  winter  the  oil  deposits  remarkable  crystals  of  a  cam- 
Dhor,  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  fusible  at  103°  C. 

Matico  further  aflFords,  according  toMarcotte  (1864),*  a  crystallizable 
icid,  named  Artanthic  Acid,  besides  some  tannin.  The  latter  is  made 
evident  by  the  dark  brown  colour  which  the  infusion  assumes  on  addition 
if  ferric  chloride.  The  leaves  likewise  contain  resin,  but  as  shown  by 
Jtell  in  1858,  neither  piperin,  cubebin,  nor  any  analogous  principle  such 
is  the  so-called  Maticin  formerly  supposed  to  exist  in  them. 

*  Matico  is  the  diminutive  of  MaicOy  the  '  Deviating  only  07^  in  a  column  50  mm. 
panish  for  MaUhe^o^  long. 

•  Remarks  on  the  ffficcLcy  of  Matico  as  a  *  Guibourt     (et     PlaTvcKoii^^     H\»l.     d/* 
typtic  and  aUringent,  3rd  ed.,  Jjond.  1845.  Drogues^  il,  (^l&ft^^  ^1%. 
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Commerce — The  drug  is  imported  in  bales  and  serons  by  way  ot 
ranaiiia. 

Uses — Matico  leaves  previously  softened  in  water,  or  in  a  state  of 
powder,  arc  sometimes  employed  to  arrest  the  bleeding  of  a  wound. 
The  infusion  is  taken  for  the  cure  of  internal  haemorrhage. 

Substitutes — Several  plants  have  at  times  been  brought  into  the 
market  under  the  name  of  mcUico.  One  of  these  is  Piper  aduneun  L 
(Artanihc  adunca  Miq.),  of  which  a  quantity  was  imported  into  London 
from  Central  America  in  1863,  and  first  recognized  by  Bentley.^  In 
colour,  odour,  and  shape  of  leaf  it  nearly  agrees  with  ordinary  matico; 
l)ut  differs  in  that  the  leaves  are  marked  beneath  by  much  more  pro- 
minent ascending  parallel  nerves,  the  spaces  between  which  are  not 
rugose  but  comparatively  smooth  and  nearly  glabrous.  In  chemical 
cliaracters,  the  leaves  of  P.  aduncum  appear  to  accord  with  those  of 
P.  art/justifoliurri. 

Piper  aduncum  is  a  plant  of  wide  distribution  throughout  Tropical 
America.  Under  the  name  of  Nhandi  or  Piper  longum,  it  was  men- 
tioned by  Piso  in  1648  ^  on  account  of  the  stimulant  action  of  its  leaves 
and  root, — a  property  which  causes  it  to  be  still  used  in  Brazil,  where 
however,  no  particular  styptic  virtues  seem  to  be  ascribed  to  it.'  The 
fruits  are  there  employed  in  the  place  of  cubebs. 

According  to  Triana,  Piper  lanceccfolium  HBK.  (ArtarUhe  Miq.)  and 
another  species  not  recognized,  yield  matico  in  New  Granada.*  Wal- 
fheria  glom^rata  Presl  (Sterculiacecc)  is  called  Palo  del  Soldado  at  PanamA 
and  its  leaves  are  used  as  a  vulnerary.^ 
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RADIX    SERPENTARIiE. 

Radix  Scrpenfaria^  Virginianm ;   Virginian  Snake-root,  Serpentary  Sod ; 
F.  Serpentaire  de  Virginie  ;  G.  Schlangenvmrzel. 

Botanical  Origin — Aristolochia  Serpentaria  L.,  a  perennial  herb, 
commonly  under  a  foot  high,  with  simple  or  slightly  branched,  flexuose 
stems,  producing  small,  solitary,  dull  purple  flowers,  close  to  the  ground. 
It  grows  in  shady  woods  in  the  United  States,  from  Missouri  and  Indiana 
to  Florida  and  Virginia, — abundantly  in  the  Alleghanies  and  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  less  frequently  in  New  York,  Michigan  and  the 
other  Northern  States.  The  plant  varies  exceedingly  in  the  shape  of  its 
leaves. 

History — The  earliest  account  of  Virginian  snake-root  is  that  of 
Thomas  Johnson,  an  apothecary  of  London  who  published  an  edition  uf 
(rerarde's  Herbal  in  1636.  It  is  evident  however  that  Johnson  con- 
Ibunded  a  species  of  Aristolochia  from  Crete,  with  what  he  calls  "  that 

*  Pharm.Journ.  v.  (1864)  290.  *  Exposition  de   1867— Catalogue  de  M. 

«  De  Mediclnd  Bniftilien^,  lib.  4.  c.  57.  Joa^  Triana.  p.  14. 

'  Lanpfgaard,      Diccimmrw    cU    Afedicina  *  Seemann,  Botany  of  0u  HemJd,  1S52- 

domestica  c  jm^nUar^  Rio  de  3  aueiro,  \\.  VV^^^^  ^"I .  ^^. 
ii. 
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ake-weed  that  was  brought  from  Virginia  and  grew  with  Mr.  John 
•adescant  at  South  Lambeth,  anno  1(532."  It  was  very  briefly  noticed 
'  Cornuti  in  his  Canadcnsium  Flantarum  Historia  (1635),  and  in  a 
ich  more  intelligent  manner  by  Parkinson  in  1640.  These  authors, 
well  as  Dale  (1693)  and  GeofiFroy  (1741),  extol  the  virtues  of  the 
»t  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  or  of  a  rabid  dog. 
•pentary  was  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1650. 

Description — The  snake-root  of  commerce  includes  the  rhizome, 
ich  is  knotty,  contorted,  scarcely  1  inch  in  length  by  |  of  an  inch  in 
ckness,  bearing  on  its  upper  side  the  short  bases  of  the  stems  of 
ivious  years,  and  throwing  off  from  the  under,  numerous,  slender, 
tted,  branching  roots,  2  to  4  inches  long.  The  rhizome  is  often  still 
iched  to  portions  of  the  weak,  herbaceous  stem,  which  sometimes 
LTs  the  fruit, — more  rarely  flowers  and  leaves.  The  drug  has  a  dull 
wn  hue,  an  aromatic  odour  resembling  valerian  but  less  unpleasant, 
I  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  calling  to  mind  camphor,  valerian  and 
pentine. 

Microscopic  Structure — In  the  rhizome,  the  outer  layer  of  the 
'k  consists  of  a  single  row  of  cuboid  cells  ;  the  middle  cortical  portion 
isophloeum)  of  about  six  layers  of  larger  cells.  In  the  liber,  which  is 
lit  up  of  numerous  layers  of  smaller  cells,  those  belonging  to  the 
duUary  rays  are  nearly  cuboid  with  distinctly  porous  walls,  those  of 
\  liber  bundles  being  smaller  and  arranged  in  a  somewhat  crescent- 
iped  manner.  Groups  of  short,  reticulated  or  punctuated  vessels 
ernate  in  the  woody  rays  with  long,  porous,  ligneous  cells,  those  close 
the  pith  having  thick  walls.  The  largest  cells  of  all  are  those  composing 
I  pith ;  the  latter,  seen  in  transverse  section,  occupies  not  the  very 
itre  of  the  rootstock,  but  is  found  nearer  to  its  upper  side.  The 
►tlets  exhibit  a  central  fibro-vascular  bundle,  surrounded  by  a  nucleus 
jath.  In  the  mesophloeum  both  of  the  rootstock  and  the  rootlets, 
ire  occur  a  few  cells  containing  a  yellow  essential  oiL     The  other  cells 

loaded  with  starch. 

Chemical  Composition — Essential  oil  exists  in  the  drug  to  the 
«nt  of  about  ^  per  cent. ;  and  resin  in  nearly  the  same  proportion, 
e  outer  cortical  layer,  as  well  as  the  zone  of  the  nucleus-sheath,  cou- 
Q8  a  little  tannin,  and  a  watery  infusion  of  the  drug  is  coloured  greenish 
perchloride  of  iron.  Neutrjd  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  some  muci- 
e  as  well  as  the  bitter  principle  (the  so-called-4 m^o/ocAm  of  ChevaUier  ?) 
ich  latter  may  also  be  obtained  by  means  of  tannic  acid.  It  is  an 
orphous,  bitter  substance,  which  deserves  further  investigation.     By 

alkaline  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper  the  presence  in  serpentary 
sugar  is  made  evident. 

Commerce — ^Virginian  snake-root  is  imported  from  New  York  and 
3ton,  in  bales,  casks  or  bags. 

XJses — Tlie  drug  is  employed  in  the  fohn  of  an  infusion  or  tincture 
a  stimulating  tonic  and  diaphoretic ;  it  is  more  often  prescribed  in 
abination  with  cinchona  bark  than  by  itself.  Its  ancient  reputation 
the  cure  of  snake-bites  is  now  disregarded. 

Adulteration  and  Substitution— Virginian  snake-root  is  said  to 
sometimes   adulterated  with  the  root   of  Spigelia  MarHaiulica    L.^ 
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which  has  neither  its  smell  nor  taste  (see  p.  389) ;  or  with  that  of 
Cypripedium  pitbescens  L.,  which  it  scarcely  at  all  resembles.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  here  and  there  in  the  serpentary  of  commerce,  a  root 
of  Panax  quinquefolium  L.  accidentally  collected,  but  never  added  for 
the  purpose  of  adulteration. 

The  root  of  Aristolochia  reticviaia  Nutt.^  a  plant  of  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas,  has  been  brought  into  commerce  in  considerable  quantity  as 
Texan  or  Red  River  Snake-root}  We  are  indebted  for  an  authentic 
specimen  from  the  Cherokee  country,  to  Mr.  Merrell,  a  large  dealer  in 
herbs  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  who  states  that  all  the  serpentary  grown 
south-west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  produce  of  that  species.  The 
late  Prof.  Parrish  of  Philadelphia  was  kind  enough  to  supply  us  with 
specimens  of  the  same  drug,  as  well  as  with  reliable  samples  of  trae 
Virginian  or  Middle  States  Snake-root. 

The  Texan  snake-root  is  somewhat  thicker  and  less  matted  than  that 
derived  from  A,  Scrpentaria,  but  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  latter; 
some  say  it  is  less  aromatic.  The  plant,  portions  of  which  are  often 
present,  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  leaves  being  coriaeeousj 
sessile  and  strongly  reticulated  on  their  under  surface. 
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CORTEX    QUERCUS. 

Oak  Bark ;  F.  Ecorce  de  ChSne ;  6.  Eichenrinde. 

Botanical  Origin — Quercus  Robur  L,  a  tree,  native  of  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe,  from  Portugal  and  the  Greek  Peninsula  as  far  north  as 
58°  N.  lat.  in  Scotland,  62**  in  Norway,  and  56°  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

There  are  two  remarkable  forms  of  this  tree  which  are  r^arded  by 
many  botanists  as  distinct  species,  but  which  are  classed  by  De  Candolle* 
as  sub-species. 

Sub-species  L  Pedunc^Uata— with  leaves  sessile  or  shortly  stalked, 
and  acorns  borne  on  a  long  peduncle. 

Sub-species  II.  SessUiflora — with  leafstalks  more  or  less  elongated, 
and  acorns  either  sessile  or  growing  on  a  short  peduncle. 

Both  forms  occur  in  Britain.  The  first  is  the  common  oak  of  the 
greater  part  of  England  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  The  second  is 
frequently  scattered  in  woods  in  which  the  first  variety  prevails,  but  it 
rarely  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  oak  woods  in  the  south  of  Kigland. 
In  North  Wales  however,  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  north  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  it  is  the  commoner  of  the  two  forms  (Bentham). 

History — The  astringent  properties  of  all  parts  of  the  oak*  were 
well  known  to  Dioscorides,  who  recommends  a  decoction  of  the  inner 
bark  in  colic,  dysentery  and  spitting  of  blood.  Yet  oak  bark  seems  at 
no  time  to  have  been  held  in  great  esteem  as  a  medicine,  probably  on 

*  Wicgaiid  in  American  Journ.  of  Pharm,  '  Prodramus,  xvi.  (1S64)  j«ect.  2.  fax,  1- 

X.     (1845)     10— also     Procerdings    of    the  »  Probably  not  Q.  Bobur  L. 

AnuriMn  Phartnaautical  Jssociaiion,  xxi. 
(lS7ii)  441, 
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•    • 
^coiint  of  its  commonness ;  and  it  is  now  almost  superseded  by  other 
itringents.     For  tanning  leather,  it  has  always  been  largely  employed. 

Description — For  medicinal  use,  the  bark  of  the  younger  stems  or 
:unches  is  collected  in  the  early  spring.  It  varies  somewhat  in  appear- 
ice  according  to  the  age  of  the  wood  from  which  it  has  been  taken : 
lat  usually  supplied  to  English  druggists  is  in  channelled  pieces  of 
iriable  length  and  a  tenth  of  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  smooth,  of  a 
lining  silvery  grey  variegated  with  brown,  dotted  over  with  little  scars. 
he  inner  surface  is  light  rusty-brown,  longitudinally  striated.  The 
acture  is  tough  and  fibrous.  A  transverse  section  shows  a  thin,  greenish 
)rk-layer,  within  which  is  the  brown  parenchyme,  marked  with  numerous 
>ws  of  translucent  colourless  spots.  The  smell  of  dry  oak  bark  is  very 
int ;  but  when  the  bark  is  moistened,  the  odour  of  tan  becomes  evident. 
he  taste  is  astringent  and  in  old  barks,  slightly  bitter. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  layer  of  young  oak  bark  con- 
sts  of  small  flat  cork-cells;  the  middle  layer  of  larger  thick-walled 
3lls,  slightly  extended  in  a  tangential  direction  and  containing  brown 
rains  and  chlorophyll  This  tissue  passes  gradually  into  the  softer; 
arrower  parenchyme  of  the  inner  bark,  which  is  irregularly  traversed 
y  narrow  medullary  rays.  It  exhibits  moreover  a  ring,  but  slightly 
iterrupted,  of  thick-walled  cells  (sclerenchyme)  and  isolated  shining 
undies  of  liber  fibres. 

Groups  of  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  frequent  in  the  middle  and 
iner  bark,  but  the  chief  constituents  of  the  cells  are  brown  granules  of 
olouring  matter  and  tannin.  As  the  thickness  of  the  bark  increases, 
lie  liber  is  pushed  more  to  the  outside,  the  middle  cortical  layer  being 
artly  thrown  off  by  secondary  cork-formation  (rhytidoma,  see  p.  317). 
[ence  the  younger  barks,  which  alone  are  medicinal,  are  widely  different 
rom  the  older  in  structure  and  appearance. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  interesting  constituent  is  a 
eciiliar  kind  of  tannin.  Stenhouse  pointed  out  in  1843,  that  the 
mnic  acid  of  oak  bark  is  not  identical  with  that  of  nutgalls ;  and  such 
lany  years  afterwards  was  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  first-named  substance,  now  called  Qttercirtannie  Add,  yields  by 
estructive  distillation,  pjrrocatechin  but  not  pyrogallol.  It  does  not 
fiFord  by  oxidation,  gallic  acid.  A  solution  of  gelatine  is  precipitated 
y  querci-tannic  acid  as  well  as  by  gallo-tannic  acid ;  yet  the  compound 
^rmed  with  the  latter  is  very  liable  to  putrefaction,  whereas  the  tannin 
f  oak  bark,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  large  amount  of  extractive 
latter,  furnishes  a  stable  compound,  and  is  capable  of  forming  good 
rather. 

As  querci-tannic  acid  has  not  yet  been  isolated  in  a  pure  st^te,  the 
xact  estimation  of  the  strength  of  the  tanning  principle  in  oak  bark  has 
lot  been  accomplished,  although  it  is  important  from  an  economic  as  well 
s  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  The  best  method  is  that  of  Neubauer 
1873),  which  depends  upon  the  amount  of  permanganate  of  potassium 
lecomposable  by  the  extract  of  a  given  weight  of  oak  bark.  Neubauer 
bund  in  the  bark  of  young  stems,  as  grown  for  tanning  purposes,  from 
'  to  10  per  cent,  of  querci-tannic  acid,  soluble  in  cold  water. 

A  colourless,  crystallizable,  bitter,  neutral  substance,  soluble  in  water 
mt  not  in  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  was  extracted  from  oak  bark  iu. 
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1843  by  Gerber,  and  named  Quercin.     It  requires  further  examination: 
C.  Eckert  ^  could  not  detect  its  existence  in  young  oak  bark. 

Uses — Occasionally  employed  as  an  astringent,  chiefly  for  external 
application. 

GALLiS:    HALEPENSES. 

Gallce  Turcicce;  Galls,  NiUgalls,  Oak  Oails,  Aleppo  or  Turkey  GalU; 
F.  Noix  de  Oalle,  Galle  d!Alep;  6.  Levantisehe  oder  AleppMi 
Gallcn,  GalldpfeL 

Botanical  Origin — Qicercus  Lusitanica  Webb,  var.  infedoria  {Q. 
infectoria  Oliv.),^  a  shrub  or  rarely  a  tree,  found  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Cyprus  and  Syria.  It  is  probable  that  other  varieties  of  this  oak,  as 
well  as  allied  species,  contribute  to  furnish  the  Aleppo  galls  of  commerce. 

History — Oak  galls  are  named  by  Theophrastus  who  lived  in  the 
3rd  or  4th  century  B.C.,  and  were  well  known  to  other  ancient  writers. 
Pliny  *  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that  paper  saturated  with  an 
infusion  of  galls  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  discovering  sulphate  of  iron, 
when  added  as  an  adulteration  to  the  more  costly  verdigris :  this, 
according  to  Kopp,  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  scientific  application  of  a 
chemical  reaction.*  For  tanning  and  dyeing,  galls  have  been  used  from 
the  earliest  times. 

Nutgalls  have  long  been  an  object  of  commerce  between  Western 
Asia  and  China.  Barbosa  in  his  Description  of  the  East  Indies  *  written 
in  1514,  calls  them  Magican  ®  and  says  they  are  brought  from  the  Levant 
to  Cambay  by  way  of  Mekka,  and  that  they  are  worth  a  great  deal  in 
China  and  Java.  From  the  statements  of  Porter  Smith,''  we  learn  that 
they  are  still  prized  by  the  Chinese. 

Formation — Many  plants  are  punctured  by  insects  for  the  sake  of 
depositing  their  eggs,  which  operation  gives  rise  to  those  excrescences 
which  bear  the  general  name  of  gall? 

Oaks  are  specially  liable  to  be  visited  for  this  purpose  by  insects  of 
the  order  Hymenoptera  and  the  genus  Cynips,  one  species  of  which, 
Cynips  Gallon  tinctoricc  Olivier  (Diplolepis  Galla^  tinctoricp  Latreille), 
occasions  the  galls  under  notice. 

The  female  of  this  little  creature  is  furnished  with  a  delicate  borer  or 
ovipositor,  wliich  she  is  able  to  protrude  from  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen ;  by  means  of  it,  she  pierces  the  tender  shoot  of  the  oak,  and 
deposits  therein  one  or  more  eggs.  This  minute  operation  occasions  an 
abnormal  affluence  to  the  spot,  of  the  juices  of  the  plant,  the  result  of 
which  is  the  growth  of  an  excrescence  often  of  great  magnitude,  in  the 
centre  of  which  (but  not  as  it  appears  until  the  gall  has  become  full- 
grown)  the  larva  is  hatched  and  undergoes  its  transformations. 

*  Wittstein,   Vierteljahresschr,  fUr  prakt.  the  Tamil,  Telagu,  Malayalim  and  Ctnarese 
P/iarm.  xiiL  (1864)  494.  languages. 

*  De  Candolle,  Frodronius,  xvL  sect.  2.  '  Mat,  Med.  and  NaL  Hist,   of  China, 
fuse.  i.  17.  1871.  100. 

*  Lib.  34.  c.  26.  8  French  writers,  as  Moquin-Tandon,  dis- 

*  (hsddcht^  dtr  CJiemir,  ii.  (1844)  51.  tinguish  the  thii'.k -walled   galls  of  Cy«'/>- 
•"^Piihlisliod  by  the  ll.ikluyt  Society,  L'»nd.       from   the   thin,   capsular  galls   fornie*!  i-v 

186(J.  191.  Aphis,   terming  the  former  gaUcs  and  ^^ 

^  Nearly  the  same  name  ia  st\iV  \iaftd  in.      WAjat  ooquds  (shells). 
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When  the  larva  has  assumed  its  filial  developeraent  and  become  a 
winged  insect,  which  requires  a  period  of  five  to  six  months,  the  latter 
bores  itself  a  cylindrical  passage  from  the  centre  of  the  gall  to  its 
surface,  and  escapes. 

In  the  best  kind  of  gall  found  in  commerce,  this  stage  has  not  yet 
arrived,  the  gall  having  been  gathered  while  the  insect  is  still  in  the 
larval  state.  In  splitting  a  number  of  galls,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
specimens  in  all  stages,  from  those  containing  the  scarcely  distinguishable 
remains  of  the  minute  larva,  to  those  which  show  the  perfect  insect  to 
have  perished  when  in  the  very  act  of  escaping  from  its  prison. 

Description — ^Aleppo  galls  ^  are  spherical,  and  have  a  diameter 
of  yV  ^  Tir  o^  ^^  inch.  They  have  a  smooth  and  rather  shining  surface, 
marked  in  the  upper  half  of  the  gall  by  small  pointed  knobs  and  ridges, 
arranged  very  iiTegularly  and  wide  apart;  the  lower  half  is  more 
frequently  smooth.  The  aperture  by  which  the  insect  escapes  is  always 
near  the  middle.  When  not  perforated,  the  galls  are  of  a  dark  olive 
green,  and  comparatively  heavy ;  but  after  the  fly  has  bored  its  way  out, 
they  iDecome  of  a  yellowish  brown  hue,  and  lighter  in  weight  Hence 
the  distinction  in  commerce  of  Blue  or  Qreen  Oalls,  and  White  Galls, 

Aleppo  galls  are  hard  and  brittle,  splitting  under  the  hammer ;  they 
have  an  acidulous,  very  astringent  taste  followed  by  a  slight  sweetness, 
but  have  no  marked  odour.  Their  fractured  surface  is  sometimes  close- 
grained,  with  a  waxy  or  resinous  lustre ;  sometimes  (especially  towards 
the  kernel-like  centre)  loosely  granular,  or  sometimes  again  it  exhibits  a 
crystalline-looking  radiated  structure  or  is  full  of  clefts.  The  colour  of 
the  interior  varies  from  pale  brown  to  a  deep  greenish  yellow.  The 
central  cavity,  sometimes  nearly  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  served 
as  a  dwelling  for  the  insect,  is  lined  with  a  tliin  hard  shell.  If  the 
insect  has  perished  while  still  very  young,  the  central  cavity  and  the 
aperture  contain  a  mass  of  loose  starchy  cellular  tissue,  or  its  pulverulent 
remains :  if  the  insect  has  not  been  developed  at  all,  the  centre  of  the 
gall  is  entirely  composed  of  this  tissue. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  cellular  tissue  of  the  gall  is  formed 
in  the  middle  layer  of  large  spherical  cells  with  rather  thick  porous 
walls,  becoming  considerably  smaller  towards  the  circumference.  The 
outermost  rows  are  built  up  of  cells  having  but  a  very  small  lumen  and 
comparatively  thick  walls,  so  that  they  form  a  sort  of  rind.  Here  and 
there  throughout  the  entire  tissue,  there  occur  isolated  bundles  of  vessels 
which  pass  through  the  stalk  into  the  galL  Towards  the  kernel,  the 
parenchyme  gradually  passes  into  radially-extended,  wider,  thin-walled 
cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  marked  with  spiral  striae.  The  hard 
shell  of  the  chamber^  is  composed  of  larger,  radially- extended,  tliick- 
walled  cells,  with  beautifully  stratified  porous  walls.  On  the  inner  side 
of  this  shell  there  are  found  after  the  escape  of  the  insect,  the  remains 
of  the  starchy  tissue  already  mentioned,  which  originally  filled  the 
chamber  and  had  been  consumed  by  the  insect  as  nourishment. 

*  

^  There  are  many  •ther  varieties  of  oak  Abl  in  Wiitstein's   Vierteljdhresschrijt  fUr 

jrall,  for  description8  of  some  of  which,  see  prakl,  Phann.  vi.  (1857)  343-361. 
Guilwurt,  llUst.  des  I>rogue.%  ii.  (1869)  292  ;  •  Cauch/i  prottctrice  of  Lacaze-Dnthiera — 

and    for  infonnution   on   the  vjirioUvS    gull-  Jieclierchea  pour  sei'vir  d  rhUtoirre  dea  yallcs. 

insects  of  the  family  Cijnipsid<K  and  the  ex-  — Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.f  Dot.,  xix.  (1853) 

crescenccs  they  produco,  consult  a  paper  by  273-354. 
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The  parenchyme-cells  outside  the  shell  contain  chlorophyll  and 
tannin ;  the  latter  is  in  transparent,  colourless,  sharp-edged  masses, 
insoluble  in  benzol,  but  dissolving  slowly  in  water,  quickly  in  alcohol. 
Thin  slices  soaked  in  glycerin,  appear  after  some  time  covered  with 
beautiful  crystals  of  gallic  acid.  The  thick-walled  cells  (stone-celkj 
and  the  neighbouring  striated  cells,  are  rich  in  octahedra  of  calcium 
oxalate.  The  tissue  of  the  gall  situated  within  the  shell  of  thick-walled 
cells,  contains  starch  in  large,  compressed^  mostly  spherical  grannies; 
also  isolated  masses  of  brown  resin.  Besides  these,  there  appears  to  be 
in  this  part  of  the  tissue  an  albuminoid  compound. 

Chemical  Composition — The  rough  taste  of  galls  is  due  to  their 
chief  constituent.  Tannic  or  Gallo-tannic  Acid,  the  type  of  a  numeroiis 
family  of  substances  ^  to  which  vegetables  owe  their  astringent  pro- 
perties. Tannic  matter  was  long  supposed  to  be  of  one  kind,  namely 
that  found  in  the  oak  gall,  but  the  reseiurches  of  later  years  have  proved 
the  tannin  of  different  plants  to  possess  distinctive  characters :  hence 
the  term  gallo-tannic  acid  to  distinguish  that  of  galls;  from  which  it  is 
principally  derived.  It  was  however  shown  by  Stenhouse  as  fer  back 
as  the  year  1843,  again  in  1861,  as  well  as  by  still  more  recent  unpub- 
lished experiments,  that  the  tannic  acid  found  in  Sicilian  sumach,  the 
leaves  of  Ehus  Coriaria  L.,  is  identical  with  that  of  oak  galla  Lowe  in 
1873  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  best  oak  galls  yield  of  this 
acid,  from  60  to  70  per  cent. 

Gallic  Acid  is  also  contained  in  galls  ready-formed  to  the  extent  of 
about  3  per  cent.  Free  sugar,  resin,  protein-substances,  have  also  been 
found.     Neither  gum  nor  dextrin  is  present. 

Commerce — The  introduction  into  dyeing  of  new  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  the  increased  employment  of  sumach  and  mjrrobalans,  have 
caused  the  trade  in  nutgalls  to  decline  considerably  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  province  of  Aleppo  which  iLsed  to  export  sinnually  10,000 
to  12,000  quintals,  exported  in  1871  only  3000  quintals."  A  staple 
market  for  the  galls  which  are  collected  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan 
is  Diarbekir,  whence  they  are  sent  to  Trebizond  for  shipment.  Galls 
are  also  shipped  in  some  quantity  at  Bussorah,  Bagdad,  Bushire,  and 
Smyrna. 

There  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  firom  ports  of  Turkey 
and  Persia  during  1872,  6349  cwt.  of  galls,  valued  at  £18,581. 

Uses — Oak  galls  in  their  crude  state  are  seldom  used  in  medicine 
unless  it  be  externally ;  but  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  extracted  fiom 
them,  are  often  administered. 

Other  kinds  of  Gall. 

Chinese  or  Japanese  Galls — ^The  plant  which  bears  this  important 
kind  of  gall,  is  Bhics  semiatata  Murray  {Rh,  BtLcki-amda  Roxb.),  a  small 
tree  of  the  order  Anacardiacem,  common  in  Northern  India,  China  and 
Japan.  The  galls  began  to  be  imported  into  Europe  about  1724,  and 
are  noticed  by  Geoffroy  ^  as  OreUles  des  Indes,  but  they  seem  to  have 

*  Graelin,    Chemistry,    xv.    (1862)    449;  *  Consul  Skcne^ Jieports  of  ff.Af.Ctmtuls, 

Schorlemmer,  Chemistry  of  the  Cartton  Com-       No.  1.  1872.  270. 
jwiiuint  1874.  463.  s  Miin.  de  VAcadUmxt  r&yaU  des  Seienea, 
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soon  disappeared  from  the  market.  Pereira  directed  atteDtion  to  them 
In  1844,  since  which  time  they  have  formed  a  regular  and  abundant 
Article  of  import  both  from  China  and  Japan.  At  present  the  supplies 
Burrive  cliiefly  from  Hankow,  from  which  great  trading  city,  the  export 
In  1872,  was  no  less  than  30,949  peculs,  equal  to  36,844  cwt.^  The 
ijuantity  imported  from  China  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872,  was 
B621  cwt,  valued  at  £20,098. 

Chinese  galls  are  vesicular  protuberances  formed  on  the  leafstalks 
uid  branches  of  the  above-mentioned  tree,  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect, 
identified  and  figured  by  Doubleday  *  as  a  species  of  Aphis,  and  subse- 
quently named  provisionally  by  Jacob  Bell,'  A.  Chinensis.  We  have 
no  account  by  any  competent  observer  of  their  growth  and  collection ; 
and  as  to  their  development,  we  can  only  imagine  it  from  the  analogous 
productions  seen  in  Europe.  According  to  Doubleday,  it  is  probable 
that  the  female  aphis  punctures  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf  (more  pro- 
bably leafstalk)^  the  result  of  the  wound  being  the  growth  of  a  hollow 
expansion  in  the  vegetable  tissue.  Of  this  cavity  the  creature  takes 
possession  and  brings  forth  a  progeny  which  lives  by  puncturing  the 
inner  surface  of  their  home,  thus  much  increasing  the  tendency  to  a 
morbid  expansion  of  the  soft  growing  tissue  in  an  outward  direction. 
Meanwhile  the  neck  of  the  sac-like  gall  thickens,  the  aperture  contracts 
and  finally  closes,  imprisoning  all  the  inmates.  Here  they  live  and 
multiply  until,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pistacia  gall  of  Europe,  the  sac 
ruptures  and  allows  of  their  escape.  This,  we  may  imagine,  takes  place 
at  the  period  when,  after  some  generations  edl  wingless  and  perhaps  all 
female  (for  the  female  aphis  produces  for  several  generations  without 
impregnation),  a  winged  generation  is  brought  forth  of  both  sexes.  These 
may  then  fly  to  other  spots,  and  deposit  eggs  for  a  further  propagation 
of  their  race. 

The  galls  are  light  and  hollow,  varying  in  length  from  1  to  2^  inches, 
and  of  extremely  diverse  and  irregular  form.  The  simplest  are  some- 
what egg-shaped,  the  smaller  end  being  attached  to  the  leafstalk ;  but 
the  form  is  rarely  so  regular,  and  more  often  the  body  of  the  gall  is 
distorted  by  numerous  knobby  or  horn-like  protuberances  or  branches ; 
or  the  gall  consists  of  several  lobes  uniting  in  their  lower  part  and  gra- 
dually attenuated  to  the  point  by  which  the  excrescence  is  attached  to 
the  leaf.*  But  though  the  form  is  thus  variable,  the  structure  of  these 
bodies  is  very  characteristic.  They  are  striated  towards  the  base,  and 
completely  covered  on  other  parts  with  a  thick,  velvety,  grey  down,  which 
rubbed  off  on  the  prominences,  displays  the  reddish  brown  colour  of  the 
shell  itself.  The  latter  is  ^^^  to  tjV  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  translucent 
and  horny,  but  brittle  with  a  smooth  and  shining  fracture.  It  is  rather 
smoother  on  the  inner  surface  and  of  lighter  colour  than  on  the  outer. 

The  galls  when  broken  are  generally  found  to  contain  a  white,  downy- 
looking  substance,  together  with  the  minute,  dried- up  bodies  of  the  insect. 

1  Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  of  Chinese  galls  in  not  being  horned,  but  aU 

China  for  1872.  164.— In  the  China  trade  of  an  elongated  ovoid  form,  often  pointed  at 

returns,  the  drug  is  always  miscalled  "  Nut  the  upper    end,  and    having    moreover    a 

Galls'*  or '' Oallnuls."  strong  cheesy  smell,     they  may  l>e  derived 

*  Pharm.  Joum.  vii.  (1848)  310.  from  Distylium  racemosum  S.  et  Z.,  though 
>  /bid.  X.  (1851)  128.  they  do  not  perfectly  accord  with  the  de- 

*  We  have  once  met  with  galls  imported      pressed  pear-sha|K;d  forms  figured  by  Sicbold 
from  Shanghai  which  differed  from  ordinary      and  Zuccarini  {Flora  Japonica.^  tab.  Q4\. 
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Chinese  galls  contain  about  70  per  cent,  of  a  tannic  acid  which 
Stenhouse  ^  regards  as  identical  with  that  derived  from  oak  galls.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  those  who  manufacture  pyrogallol  for  photographic 
purposes,  declare  that  Chinese  galls  and  common  galls  do  not  yield  that 
substance  in  precisely  the  same  form.  Chinese  galls  are  employed, 
chiefly  in  Germany,  for  the  manufacture  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids. 

Pistacia  Galls — The  genus  Pistacia,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
order  as  Ehics,  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  Aphis,  which  produce  upou 
its  leaves  and  branches,  excrescences  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as 
Chinese  galls.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  horn- like  foUicles,  often  several 
inches  long,^  are  frequently  met  with  on  the  branches  of  Pistacia  Ten- 
hinthus;  while  much  smaller  excrescences  of  the  same  nature  but  of 
different  shape,  occur  on  the  leaves  of  P.  LeiUiscus,  Another  growth  of 
the  same  character,  constitutes  the  small  and  very  astringent  galls 
known  in  the  Indian  bazaars  by  the  names  of  Bazglianj  and  Oule-pikak, 
the  latter  signifying  Jlower  of  pistachio  ;  they  have  been  termed  in  Europe, 
Bokhara  Oalls.  They  were  imported  by  sea  into  Bombay  in  the  year 
1872-73,  to  the  extent  of  184  cwt.,  chiefly  from  Sind;*  and  are  also 
carried  into  North-western  India  by  way  of  Peshawar  and  by  the  Bolan 
Pass.     Occasionally  a  package  finds  its  way  into  a  London  drug  sale. 

Tainarisk  Galls — These  are  roundish  knotty  excrescences  of  the  size 
of  a  pea  up  to  J^  an  inch  in  diameter,  found  in  North-western  ludia  on 
the  branches  of  Tamarix  orientalis  L,  a  large,  quick-growing  tree,  common 
on  saline  soils.  The  galls  are  used  in  India  in  the  place  of  oak  galls, 
and  are  mentioned  as  "  non-officinal "  in  the  Phamuujoposia  of  India  1867. 
We  are  not  aware  that  they  have  been  the  subject  of  any  particular 
chemical  research. 

SANTALACEiE. 

LIGNUM    SANTALI. 

Lignum  Santalinum  album  vel  citrinum  ;  Sandal  Wood  ;  F.  Bois  de 
Santal  citHn  ;  G.  Weisses  oder  Gelhes  Sandclholz. 

Botanical  Origin — Sanialum  album  L.,  a  small  tree,  20  to  30  feet 
high,  with  a  trunk  18  to  36  inches  in  girth,  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  but  especially  of  Mysore  and  parts  of 
Coimbatore  and  North  Canara,  in  the  Madras  Presidency ;  it  grows  in 
dry  and  open  places,  often  in  hedge-rows,  not  in  forests.  The  same  tree 
is  also  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  notably  of  Sumba 
(otherwise  called  Chandana  or  Sandal-wood  Island)  and  Timur. 

In  later  times,  sandal  wood  has  been  extensively  collected  in  the 
Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  where  its  existence  was  first  point-ed  out 
about  the  year  1778,  from  Santalum  Freycinetianum  Gaud,  and  S.pynt- 
laHum  A.  Gray  ;*  in  the  VitiorFiji  Islands  from  S,  Yasi  Seem. ;  in  New 
Caledonia  from  S.  Austro-caledonicum,  Vieill.  ;^  and  in  Western  Australia 

»  Proceedings  of  ilic  Royal  Society,    xi.  *  Seemann,     Flora     Viticnsis,    1865-7J. 

(1862)  402.  210-215. 

*  For  a  figure,    sec    PJmnn.    Journ.    iii.  '  Soiibeiran    in    Jottm,    de    Pharm.  xi. 

(184  J)  3vS7.  (1870)  24:J. 

^  From  the.   Returns  quoted   at   p.    297, 
note  5. 
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from  Fusaniis  spicatus  Br.  {Santalum  spicatum  DC,  S.  cygnorum  Miq.)^ 
In  India,  the  sandal-wood  tree  is  protected  by  Government  and  is  the 
source  of  a  profitable  commerce.  In  other  countries  it  has  been  left  to 
itself,  and  has  usually  been  extirpated,  at  least  from  all  accessible  places, 
within  a  few  years  of  its  discovery. 

History — Sandal  wood,  the  Sanskrit  name  for  which,  Chandana, 
has  passed  into  many  of  the  languages  of  India,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Nirukta  or  writings  of  Yaska,  the  oldest  Vedic  commentary  extant, 
written  not  later  than  the  5th  century  B.c.  The  wood  is  also  referred  to 
in  the  ancient  Sanskrit  epic  poems,  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata, 
parts  of  which  may  be  of  nearly  as  early  date. 

The  author  of  the  Periplvs  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  1st  century,  enumerates  sandal  wood  {Su\a  aayaXiva) 
among  the  Indian  commodities  imported  into  Omana  in  the  Persian  Gulf.^ 
The  T^avSdva  mentioned  towards  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  by 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes  ^  as  brought  to  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  from  China 
and  other  emporia,  was  probably  the  wood  under  consideration.  In 
Ceylon,  its  essential  oil  was  used  as  early  as  the  9th  century  in  embalm- 
ing the  corpses  of  the  princes. 

Sandal  wood  is  named  by  Masudi  *  as  one  of  the  costly  aromatics  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  India,  it  was  used  in  the  most  sacred 
buildings,  of  which  a  memorable  example  still  exists  in  the  famous  gates 
of  Somnath,  supposed  to  be  1000  years  old.* 

Among  European  writers,  Constantinus  Africanus,  who  flourished  at 
Salerno  in  the  11th  century,  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  mention  Sandalum,^ 
Ebn  Serabi,  called  Serapion  the  Younger,  who  lived  about  the  same 
period,  was  acquainted  with  white,  yellow,  and  red  sandal  wood.^  All 
three  kinds  of  sandal  wood  also  occur  in  a  list  of  drugs®  in  use  at 
Frankfort,  circa  A.D.  1450 ;  and  in  the  Compendium  Aromatariorum  of 
Saladinus,  published  in  1488,  we  find  mentioned  as  proper  to  be  kept  by 
the  Italian  apothecary, — "Satidali  irium  generum,  scilicet  aUn,  rubii  et 
cttrtni. 

Whether  the  red  sandal  here  coupled  with  white  and  yellow,  was  the 
inodorous  wood  of  Pterocarpus  santalinus,  now  called  Lignum  santalinuvi 
Tvhncm  or  Red  Sanders  (see  p.  175),  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  may 
have  meant  real  sandal  wood,  of  which  three  shades,  designated  white, 
red  and  yellow,  are  still  recognized  by  the  Indian  traders.® 


*  Whether  Santalum  lanceolatum  Br.,  a 
tree  fonnd  throughout  N.  and  E.  Australia 
and  called  sandal  toood  by  the  colonists,  is 
an  oKject  of  trade,  we  know  not. 

*  Vincent,  Commerce  aiid  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients,  ii.  (1807)  378. 

*  Migne,  FatrologicB  Curtus,  series  Graeca, 
torn.  88.  446. 

*  Les  Prairies  d^Or,  texte  et  traduction 
par  Barbier  de  Meynard  et  Pavet  de  Cour- 
teille,  i.  (1861)  222. 

*  They  are  1 1  feet  high  and  9  feet  wide, 
and  richly  carved  out  of  sandal  wood  ;  they 
were  constructed  for  the  temple  of  Somnath 
iu  Guzerat,  once  esteemed  the  holiest  temple 
in  India.  On  its  destruction  in  a.d.  1026, 
the  gates  were  carried  off  to  Ghuzni  in  Af- 
ghanistan, where  they  remained  until  the 
capture  of  that  city  by  the  English  in  1842, 


when  thoy  were  taken  back  to  India.  They 
are  now  preserved  in  the  citadel  of  Agra. 
For  a  representation  of  the  gates,  see  Archceo- 
logia,  XXX.  (1844)  pi.  14. 

•  Opera,  Basil.  1586-89,  Lib.  de  GradHms, 
869. 

^  Liher  Serapionis  aggregatus  in  medicinis 
simplicibus,  1473. 

8  Fluckiger,  Die  Frankfurter  Liste,  Halle. 
1873. 11. 

•  Thus  Milbum  in  his  Oriental  Commerce 
(1818),  says — ".  .  .  the  deeper  the  colour, 
the  higher  is  the  perfume ;  and  hence  the 
merchants  sometimes  divide  sandal  into  red, 
yellow,  and  white,  but  these  are  all  diff(;rent 
shades  of  the  same  colour  and  do  not  arise 
from  any  difference  in  the  species  of  the 
tree."— (i.  291.) 
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On  the  other  hand  we  learn  from  Barbosa,^  that  about  1511,  wUU 
and  yellow  sandalwood  were  worth  at  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  Coast, from 
eight  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the  red,  which  would  show  that  in  his 
day,  the  red  was  not  a  mere  variety  of  the  other  two  but  something  far 
cheaper,  like  the  Eed  Sanders  Wood  of  modem  commerce. 

In  1635,  the  subsidy  levied  on  sandal  wood  imported  into  England 
was  Is.  per  lb.  on  the  white,  and  2«.  per  fl>.  on  the  ydlow? 

The  first  figure  and  satisfactory  description  of  Santalum  album,  occur 
in  the  Herbarium  Amboinense  of  Eumphius  (ii.  tab.  11). 

Production — The  dry  tracts  producing  this  valuable  wood,  occupy 
patches  of  a  strip  of  country  lying  chiefly  in  Mysore  and  Coimbatoie, 
about  250  miles  long,  north  and  north-west  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  and 
having  Coorg  and  Canara  between  it  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  also  a  piece 
of  country  further  eastward  in  the  districts  of  Salem  and  North  Arcot, 
where  the  tree  grows  from  the  sea-level  up  to  an  elevation  of  3000  feet 
In  Mysore  where  sandal  wood  is  most  extensively  produced,  the  teees 
all  belong  to  Government  and  can  only  be  felled  by  the  proper  officeis. 
This  privilege  was  conferred  on  the  East  India  Company  by  a  treaty 
with  Hyder  Ali,  made  8  August,  1770,  and  the  monopoly  has  been 
maintained  to  the  present  day.  The  Mysore  annual  exports  of  sandal 
wood  are  about  700  tons,  valued  at  £27,000.*  They  are  shipped  from 
Mangalore. 

A  similar  monopoly  existed  in  the  Madras  Presidency  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  was  abandoned.  But  sandal  wood  is  still  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Madras  Government  which  by  the  systematic  management 
of  the  Forest  Department  has  of  late  years  been  regularly  increasing. 
The  quantity  of  sandal  wood  felled  in  the  Eeseived  Forests  during  the 
year  1872-73,  was  returned  as  15,329  maunds  (547^  tons).* 

The  sandal-wood  tree,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  regions  just 
mentioned,  used  to  be  reproduced  by  seeds  sown  spontaneously  or  by 
birds  ;  but  it  is  now  being  raised  in  regular  plantations,  the  seeds  being 
sown  two  or  three  in  a  hole  with  a  chili  (Capsicum)  seed,  the  latter  pro- 
ducing a  quick-growing  seedling  which  shades  the  sanded  while  young.* 
It  is  probable  that  the  nurse-plant  affords  sustenance,  for  it  has  been 
lately  shown  ®  that  Santalum  is  parasitic,  its  roots  attaching  themselves 
by  tuber-like  processes  to  those  of  many  other  plants ;  and  it  is  also 
said  that  young  sandal  plants  thrive  best  when  grass  is  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  the  seed-beds. 

The  trees  attain  their  prime  in  20  to  30  years  and  have  then  trunks 
as  much  as  a  foot  in  diameter.  A  tree  having  been  felled,  the  branches 
are  lopped  off,  and  the  trunk  allowed  to  lie  on  the  gix)und  for  several 
months,  during  which  time  the  white  ants  eat  away  the  greater  part  of 
the  inodorous  sapwood.  The  trunk  is  then  roughly  trimmed,  sawn  into 
billets  2  to  2  J  feet  long,  and  taken  to  the  forest  depots.    There  the  wood 

*  Kamusio,  Navigationi  ei  Viaggi,  etc.,  *  Report  of  the  Administraiion  of  t^t 
Venet.  1654.  fol.  857  b..  Libra  di  Odoardo  Madras  Prcsid-ency  during  the  year  1872-73, 
Barbosa  Portoghese.                                             Madras,  1874.  18.  148. 

*  The  Rates  of  Marchandizes,  Lond.  1635.  *  Beddome,  Flora  SylvaHea  for  Southern 
»  B.    H.    Baden   Powell,    Report    on  the      Jiulia,  1872.  256. 

AdministratUm  of  the  Forest  DepartmerU  in  •  Scott  in  Joum.  of  Agricult  and  fforii- 

the  several  provinces  under  the  Gfovemment  of      cult.  Soc.  of  India,  Calcutta,  vol.  iL  i«rt  I 
India,  1872-73,  Calcutta,  1874.  vol.  i.  27.         (1871)  287. 
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Ib  weighed,  subjected  to  a  second  and  more  carefcQ  trimming,  and 
classified  according  to  quality.  In  some  parts,  it  is  customary  not  to 
fell  but  to  dig  the  tree  up  ;  in  others,  the  root  is  dug  up  after  the  trunk 
lias  been  cut  down, — the  root  affording  valuable  wood,  which  with  the 
chips  and  sawdust  are  preserved  for  distillation,  or  for  burning  in  the 
native  temples.    The  sap  wood  and  branches  are  worthless.^ 

In  1863,  a  sort  of  sandal  wood  afforded  by  Fusanvs  spicatiis  (p.  541), 
Biras  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  Western  Australia,  whence  it  was 
shipped  to  China.  A  trifling  payment  for  permission  to  cut  growing 
imber  of  any  kind,  was  the  only  barrier  placed  on  the  felling  of  the 
^rees.  The  farmers  employed  their  teams  daring  the  dull  season  in 
bringing  to  Perth  or  Guildford  the  logs  of  sandal  which  had  been  felled 
md  trimmed  in  the  bush ;  and  there  was  a  flourishing  trade  so  long  as 
brees  of  a  fair  size  could  be  obtained  within  100  or  even  150  miles  of 
the  towns,  where  the  commodity  was  worth  £6  to  £6  10«,  per  ton.  But 
the  ill-regulated  and  improvident  destruction  of  the  trees  in  the  more 
Basily  accessible  districts,  has  so  reduced  their  numbers  that  the  trade 
in  that  part  of  Australia  soon  came  to  an  end.'  Australian  sandal  wood 
appears  however  to  be  still  an  article  of  commerce,  if  one  may  draw 
3uch  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  47,904  cwt  of  sandal  wood  were 
imported  into  Singapore  from  Australia  in  the  year  1872.  It  was  mostly 
re-shipped  to  China.* 

Description — Sandal  wood  is  not  much  known  in  English  commerce, 
and  is  by  no  means  always  to  be  found  even  in  London.  That  which 
we  have  examined  and  which  we  believe  was  Indian,  was  in  cylindrical 
logs  mostly  about  6  inches  in  diameter  (the  largest  8  inches — smallest 
3  inches)  and  3  to  4  feet  long,  extremely  ponderous ;  the  bark  had  been 
removed.  A  transverse  section  of  sandal  wood  exhibits  it  of  a  pale 
brown,  marked  with  rather  darker  concentric  zones  and  (when  seen 
under  a  lens)  numerous  open  pores.  The  tissue  is  traversed  by  medul- 
lary rays,  also  perceptible  by  the  aid  of  a  lens.  The  wood  splits  easily, 
emitting  when  comminuted  an  agreeable  odour  which  is  remarkably 
persistent ;  it  has  a  strongish  aromatic  taste. 

The  varieties  of  sanded  wood  are  not  classified  by  the  few  persons 
who  deal  in  the  article  in  London,  and  we  are  unable  to  point  out  cha- 
ractera  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished.  In  the  price-currents  of 
commercial  houses  in  China,  three  sorts  of  sandal  wood  are  enumerated, 
namely  South  Sea  Island,  Tinwr  and  Malabar ;  the  last  fetches  three 
or  four  times  as  high  a  price  as  either  of  the  others.  Even  the  Indian 
sandal  wood  may  vary  in  an  important  manner.  Beddome,*  conser- 
vator of  forests  in  Madras,  and  an  excellent  observer,  remarks  that  the 
finest  sandal  wood  is  that  which  has  grown  slowly  on  rocky,  dry  and  poor 
land ;  and  that  the  trees  found  in  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  though  of  very  fine 
growth,  produce  no  heart- wood  and  are  consequently  valueless.  A  variety 
of  the  tree  with  more  lanceolate  leaves  (var.  /3.  myrlifolium  DC),  native 

*  Elliot,  Experiences  of  a  Planter  in  the  »  Straits  Settlements  Bhu  Book  ftrr  1872, 

Jungles  of  Mysore,  il    (1871)   287;    also  Singapore,  1873.   298.  847.— It  is  possible 

verbal  infonnatioD  communicated  by  Capt.  that  tne  sandal  wood  in  question  may  have 

Campbell  Walker,   Deputy  Conservator  of  been  the  produce  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 

Forests,  Madras.  s)iipped  from  an  Aiistralian  port. 

'  MUlett,     An    Australian    Parsonage,  *  Op.  cit 
liond.,  1872,  43.  95.  882. 
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of  the  eastern  mountains  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  affords  a  sandal  wood 
which  is  nearly  inodorous. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  woody  rays  or  wedges  show  a  breadth 
varying  from  35  to  420  mkm.,  the  primary  being  frequently  divided  by 
secondary  medullary  rays.  These  latter  rays  consist  of  one,  often  of  two 
rows  of  cells  of  the  usual  form.  The  woody  tissue  which  they  enclose, 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  small  ligneous  fibres  with  pointed  ends,  some  larger 
parenchymatous  cells,  and  thick-walled  vessels.  The  resin  and  essential 
oil  reside  chiefly  in  the  medullary  rays  as  shown  by  the  darker  colour  of 
these  latter. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  is  the 
essential  oil,  which  the  wood  yields  to  the  extent  of  about  1  per  cent 
It  is  a  light  yellow,  thick  liquid,  possessing  the  characteristic  odour  of 
sandal ;  that  which  we  examined  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*963.  We  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  a  fixed  boiling  point  of  the  oil ;  it  began  to  boil  at 
214°  C,  but  the  temperature  quickly  rose  to  255^  the  oil  acquiring  a 
darker  hue.  Oil  of  sandal  wood  varies  much  in  the  strength  and 
character  of  its  aroma,  according  to  the  sort  of  wood  from  which  it  is 
produced. 

From  the  wood  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  we  obtained  about 
7  per  cent,  of  a  blackish  extract,  from  which  a  tannate  was  precipitated 
by  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  Decomposed  by  sulphurett^ 
hydrogen,  the  tannate  yielded  a  tannic  acid  having  but  little  colour,  and 
striking  a  greenish  hue  with  a  ferric  salt.  The  extract  also  contained  a 
dark  resin. 

Commerce — The  greatest,  trade  in  sandal  wood  is  in  China,  which 
country  in  the  year  1866,  imported  at  the  fourteen  treaty  ports  then  open 
87,321  peculs,  equivalent  to  5197  tons ;  of  this  vast  quantity,  the  city  of 
Hankow  on  the  river  Yangtsze,  received  no  less  than  61,414  peculs,  or 
more  than  seven  times  as  much  as  any  other  port.^  The  imports  into 
Hankow  have  recently  been  much  smaller,  namely  14,989  peculs  in  1871, 
and  12,798  peculs  in  1872.^  On  the  other  hand,  Shanghai  lying  near 
the  mouth  of  the  same  great  river,  imported  in  1872,  59,485  peculs  of 
sandal  wood,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  about  £100,000. 

A  considerable  trade  in  sandal  wood  is  done  at  Bombay,  the  quantity 
imported  thither  annually  being  about  650  tons,  and  the  annual  export 
about  400  tons.* 

Oil  of  sandal  wood  is  largely  manufactured  on  the  ghats  between 
Mangalore  and  Mysore,  where  fuel  for  the  stills  is  abundant.  Official 
returns  *  represent  the  quantity  of  the  oil  imported  into  Bombay  in 
the  year  1872-73,  as  10,348  lb.,  value  £8374 ;  4500  lb.  were  re-exported 
by  sea. 

Uses — The  essential  oil  has  of  late  been  prescribed  as  a  substitute 
for  copaiba,  otherwise  sandal  wood  has  haridly  any  uses  in  modem 
European  medicine.  It  is  employed  as  a  perfume  and  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  small  articles  of  ornament.     Among  the   natives  of  ludia, 

^  Reports  mi  Trade  at  the  ports  in  China  '  Commercial  Rcjxjrts  of  H.M.  CimsnU  i'» 

open  to  foreign  trade  for  1866,  published  by       China  for  1871  (p.  60)  ami  1872  (pp.  (t 
order  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs,       169). 

Shanghai,     1867.     120.    121.  — One    pecnl  ^  From  the  official  document  quotfl  at 

=  13:'. Jib.  p.  642,  notes. 

*  See  p.  297,  note  5. 
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s  largely  consumed  in  the  celebration  of  sepulchral  rites,  wealthy 
idus  showing  their  respect  for  a  departed  relative  by  adding  sticks  of 
dal  wood  to  the  funereal  pile.  The  powder  of  the  wood  made  into  a 
te  with  wat^r,  is  used  for  making  the  caste  mark,  and  also  for  medicinal 
poses.  The  consumption  of  sandal  wood  in  China  appears  to  be 
icipally  for  the  incense  used  in  the  temples. 

CONIFERS. 

*rEREBINTHINA    VULGARIS. 

dt  or  Common  Turpentine ;  F.  Terebenthine  commune ;  G.  Gemeiner 

Terpenthin, 

Botanical  Origin — The  trees  which  yield  Common  Turpentine  may 
jonsidered  in  two  groups,  namely,  European  and  American. 

1.  European — In  Finland  and  Russia  Proper,  the  Scotch  Pine,  Pinus 
'^tris  L  ;  in  Austria  and  Corsica,  P.  Laricio  Poiret ;  and  in  South- 
tern  France,  P.  Pinaster  Solander  (P.  maritima  Poiret),  known  aa 
Pill  maritime,  yield  turpentine  in  their  respective  countries. 

2.  American — In  the  United  States,  the  conifers  most  important  for 
binthinous  products,  are  the  Swamp  Pine,  Pinus  auatralis  Michaux 
palvstris  Mill),  and  the  Loblolly  Pine,  P.  Tceda  L. 

History — The  resin  of  pines  and  firs  was  well  known  totlie  ancients^ 
•  obtained  it  in  much  tlie  same  manner  as  that  practised  at  the 
ent  day.  The  turpentine  used  in  this  country  has  for  many  years 
been  derived  from  North  America.  Up  to  the  last  century,  both  it 
the  substance  called  Common  Frankincense  were  imported  from 
ice.  Tlielate  civil- war  in  the  United  States  and  the  blockade  of  the 
thern  ports,  occasioned  a  great  scarcity  of  American  turpentine  ;  and 
binthinous  substances  from  all  otlier  countries  were  poured  into  the 
don  market.  The  actual  supplies  however,  were  mainly  furnished 
France. 

Kopp  ^  quotes  a  passage  showing  that  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine 
known  to  Marcus  Grsecus,  who  termed  it  Aqua  ardens.  This  almost 
nown  personage  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  G-reek  Fire,  a  dreaded 
ne  of  destruction  in  mediieval  warfare. 

Secretion — The  primary  formation  of  resin-ducts  in  the  bark  of 
ferous  trees  has  been  explaiued  by  Dippel,*  Midler,'  and  Frank,* 
subsequent  diffusion  of  the  resinous  juice  through  the  heart-wood, 
wood,  and  bark,  has  been  elaborately  investigated  by  Hugo  vou 
iL^  From  the  various  forms  under  which  this  diffusion  exists  in  the 
$rent  species,  have  arisen  the  diverse  methods  of  obtaining  the 
binthinous  resins. 

Thus  in  tlie  wood  of  the  Silver  Fir  {Pinus  Picea  L.),  resin-ducts  are 
gether  wanting ; — and  led  by  experience,  the  Alpine  peasant  collects 
turpentine  of  tliis  tree  by  simply  puncturing  the  little  cavities  which 
a  under  its  bark.    In  the  Scotch  Piue  (P.  sUvestns  L),  they  are  mure 

yesehichU  dcr  Chemie,  iv.  (1847)  892.  <  BeitrUgt  zur  PfianacnjphytiologU,  L«ip* 

Botanuc)u  ZtUung,  1863.  lis;,  lbt5S.  119. 

Pringslieiin,    Julirb,   fur  wumntdiafiU  *  Sotuaindu  Z$itung^  1S69.  828. 
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abundant  iu  the  wood  than  in  the  bark,  a  fact  which  might  be  anticipated 
by  observing  how  rarely  this  tree  exudes  resin  spontaneously. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  like  volatile  oils  in  general,  undergoes  on  exposure 
to  the  air  certain  alterations  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  re-nnificaim. 
The  formic  acid  which  is  produced  in  small  quantity  during  this 
change,  characterizes  it  as  one  of  oxidation  ;  the  chief  products  however 
are  not  exactly  known,  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  proved  identical 
with  any  natural  resin.  The  common  assumption  that  resins  are  produced 
from  volatile  oils  by  simple  oxidation,  is  consequently  not  yet  entirely 
justified.  Hlasiwetz  and  Barth  however,  have  obtained  substances 
coming  extremely  near  to  the  resins  of  coniferous  trees,  by  heating 
essential  oils  of  turpentine,  juniper  and  the  like,  in  sealed  tubes  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash.^ 

Extraction — In  the  United  States,^  turpentine  is  obtained  to  the 
largest  extent  from  Pinv^  australis,  of  which  tree  there  are  vast  forests 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  But  it  is  in  North 
Carolina  that  the  extraction  of  turpentine  is  principally  carried  on. 

In  the  winter,  i.e,  from  November  to  March,  the  negroes  in  a 
Turpentine  Orchard,  as  the  district  of  forest  to  be  worked  is  called,  arc 
occupied  in  making  in  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  cavities  which  are 
technically  known  as  boxes.  For  this  purpose  a  long  naiTow  axe  i> 
used,  and  some  skill  is  required  to  wield  it  properly.  The  boxes  are  made 
from  6  to  12  inches  above  the  ground,  and  are  shaped  like  a  distended 
waistcoat-pocket,  the  bottom  being  about  4  inches  below  the  lower  ^.y, 
and  8  or  10  below  the  upper.  On  a  tree  of  medium  size,  a  box  should 
be  made  to  hold  a  quart.  The  less  the  axe  approaches  the  centre  of  the 
tree,  the  better,  as  vitality  is  the  less  endangered.  An  expert  workman 
will  make  a  box  in  less  than  10  minutes.  From  one  to  four  boxes  are 
made  in  each  tree,  a  few  inches  of  bark  being  left  between  them.  The 
greater  number  of  trees  from  which  turpentine  is  now  obtained,  are  from 
12  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  three  boxes  each. 

The  boxes  having  been  made,  the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  wood 
immediately  beneath  it,  which  are  above  the  box.  are  hacked ;  and  from 
this  excoriation,  the  sap  begins  to  flow  about  the  middle  of  March,  gradually 
filling  the  box.  Each  tree  requires  to  be  freshly  hacked  every  8  or  10 
days,  a  very  slight  wound  above  the  last  being  all  that  is  needed.  The 
hacking  is  carried  on  year  after  year,  until  it  reaches  12  to  15  feel  or 
more,  ladders  being  used.  The  turpentine,  which  is  called  dip,  is 
removed  from  the  boxes  by  a  spoon  or  ladle  of  peculiar  form,  and 
collected  into  ban-els,  which  are  made  on  the  spot  and  are  of  veiy  rude 
construction.  The  first  year's  flow  of  a  new  tree,  having  but  a  small 
surface  to  traverse  before  it  reaches  the  box,  is  of  special  goodness  and 
is  termed  Virgin  dip. 

The  turpentine  which  concretes  upon  the  trunk  is  occasionally 
scraped  otf  and  barrelled  by  itself,  and  is  known  in  the  market  as 
scrape,  or  by  English  druggists  as  Canunon  Frankincense  or  Guvi  Tkn. 

Although  a  large  amount  of  turpentine  is  shipped  to  the  northern 
ports  for  distillation,  a  still  larger  is  distilled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

^  Wiesner,  Die  OummiarUity  H'irzt  und      F.  L.   01u)Sted*a  Journey  in  tki  StoAcvd 
Balmme,  Erlangen,  1868.  78.  Slavt  Statu,  New  York,  1856.  )>.  adaiic. 

'  The  acoouut  here  given  is  taken  froin 
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the  turpetitine  orchards.  Copper  stills  are  used,  capable  of  containing 
5  to  20  barrels  of  turpentine.  The  turpentine  is  distilled  without  water, 
the  volatile  oil  as  it  flows  from  the  worm  being  received  in  the  barrel  in 
^Iiich  it  is  afterwards  sent  to  market.  When  all  the  oil  that  can  be 
profitably  drawn  off  has  been  obtained,  a  spigot  is  removed  from  an 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  still,  and  the  residual  Bx>sin,  appearing 
as  a  viscid  fluid  like  molasses,  is  allowed  to  flow  out.  Only  the  first 
qualities  of  rosin,  as  that  obtained  from  Virgin  dip,  are  generally 
considered  worth  saving,  the  less  pure  sorts  being  simply  allowed  to  nm 
to  waste.  When  it  is  intended  to  save  the  rosin,  the  latter  is  draw^n  ofT 
into  a  vat  of  w^ater,  which  sepamtes  the  chips  and  other  rubbish,  and 
:he  rosin  is  then  placed  in  barrels  for  the  market.  A  North  Carolina 
iurpentine  orchard  will  remain  productive  under  ordinary  treatment 
or  fifty  years. 

The  collection  of  turpentine  in  the  departments  of  the  Landes  and 
Grironde  in  the  south-west  of  France,  is  performed  in  a  more  rational 
uanner  than  in  America,  inasmuch  as  the  plan  of  making  deep  cavities 
n  the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  resin,  is  avoided  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  placing  a  suitable  vessel  beneath  the  lowest  incision.^  The 
.urpentine  w^hich  concretes  upon  the  stem  is  termed  in  France,  Oalipot 
)r  Barras, 

Description —Common  turpentine  is  chiefly  of  two  varieties,  namely, 
American  and  Bordeaux;  the  first  alone  is  conmionly  found  in  the 
English  market. 

American  Turpenthie  —  A  viscid  honey-like  fluid,  of  yellowish 
colour,  somewhat  opaque,  but  becoming  transparent  by  exposure  to  the 
lir ;  it  has  an  agreeable  odour  and  warm  bitterish  taste.  When  long 
fept  in  a  bottle,  it  is  seen  to  separate  into  two  layers,  the  upper  clear 
ind  faintly  fluorescent,  the  lower  somewhat  turbid  or  granular.  When 
:he  latter  portion  is  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  con- 
jist  mainly  of  minute  crystals  of  peculiar  curved  or  bluntly  elliptic 
'orni.  These  crystals  are  abietic  acid  ;  when  the  turpentine  is  warmed, 
ihe  crystals  are  speedily  dissolved. 

Bordeaux  Turpentine — in  all  essential  particulars  agrees  with 
A.merican  turpentine ;  it  appears  to  separate  rather  more  readily  than  the 
atter  into  tw^o  layers, — a  transparent  and  an  opaque  or  crystalline. 

Chemical  Composition — The  turpentines  are  mixtures  of  resin 
md  essential  oil.  The  latter  which  amounts  to  from  15  to  30  per  cent., 
x>nsists  for  the  greater  part  of  various  hydrocarbons,  all  corresponding 
X)  the  formula  C^^H^^  Many  of  the  crude  turpentine  oils,  and  some  of 
:hem  even  after  rectification,  are  energetically  acted  on  by  metallic 
jodium.  This  reaction  proves  the  presence'  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxygenated  oils,  not  one  of  which  has  thus  far  been  isolated. 

The  turpentine  oils  although  agreeing  in  composition,  exhibit  a 
jeries  of  physical  differences  according  to  their  origin.  One  and  the 
3ame  tree,  indeed,  yields  from  its  several  organs,  oils  of  different  proper- 
ties. The  boiling  point  varies  between  152'*  and  172°  C.  The  sp.  gr. 
at  mean  temperatures  ranges  from  0*856  to  0*870.  Greater  difler- 
Buces  are  exhibited  in   the  optical  properties,  some  varieties  of  the 

1  For  further  particulars,  see  Guibourt,  II iH.  dea  Drog.  ii.  (1860)  259. 
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oil  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left 
This  rotatory  power  differs  in  many  cases  from  that  of  the  turpentine 
from  which  the  oil  was  derived.^  The  odour  of  oil  of  turpentine  varies 
with  the  species  from  which  it  has  been  obtained. 

When  crude  turpentine  is  distilled  with  water,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  oil  passes  over,  while  the  resin  remains*  This  resin  is  called  Colophm^ 
or  Ros%n.  When  it  still  contains  a  little  water,  it  is  distinguished  in 
English  trade  as  VellaW  Rosin  ;  when  fully  deprived  of  water,  it  becomes 
what  is  called  Transparent  Rosin,  That  of  deeper  colour  acquired  by  a 
still  longer  application  of  heat,  bears  the  name  of  Blat)k  Rosin. 

Colophony  softens  at  80"*  C,  and  melts  completely  at  100®  into  a  clear 
liquid.  At  about  150°,  it  forms  a  somewhat  darker  liquid,  but  without 
undergoing  a  loss  in  weight ;  at  higher  temperatures,  it  gradually  de- 
composes. Pure  colophony  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*07,  and  is  homogeneons, 
transparent,  amorphous,  and  very  brittle.  At  temperatures  between  15*  | 
and  20°  C,  it  requires  lor  solution  8  parts  of  dilute  alcohol  (0'883).  On 
addition  of  a  caustic  alkali,  it  dissolves  in  spirit  much  more  freely.  It 
is  plentifully  soluble  in  acetone  or  benzol. 

The  composition  of  colophony  agrees  with  the  formula,  C**H®0*. 
By  shaking  coarsely  powdered  colophonv  with  warm  dilute  alcohol,  it  is 
converted  into  a  crystalline  body,  Abietic  Acid,  C**H^O*, — a  result  due 
simply  to  hydration  Under  such  treatment,  colophony  yields  80  to  90 
per  cent.2  Qf  abietic  acid,  and  therefore  consists  chiefly  of  the  anhydride 
of  that  acid.  This  is  probably  the  case  with  the  resins  of  other  conifers. 
The  living  tree  contains  only  the  anhydride,  for  the  fresh  resinous  jnice 
is  clear  and  amorphous  after  the  expulsion  of  the  oil ;  and  when  exposed 
to  the  air  it  loses  oil,  takes  up  water  and  solidifies  as  the  crystalline  acid, 
— a  change  which  may  easily  be  traced  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
in  drops  taken  direct  from  the  trunk.  Amorphous  colophony  retains  its 
transparency  even  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  appears  to  be  capable  of 
passing  into  the  state  of  abietic  acid,  only  when  the  assumption  of  the 
needful  molecule  of  water  is  aided,  in  nature  by  the  presence  of  the 
essential  oil,  or  artificially  by  that  of  alcohol. 

Colophony  when  boiled  with  alkaline  solutions,  forms  greasy  salts  of 
abietic  acid,  the  so-called  radn^soaps,  which  are  used  as  additions  to 
other  soaps 

yiewert*s  Sylvic  Acid  is  regarded  by  Maly  (1864)  as  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  abietic  acid;  and  the  Fimaric,  Pinic  and  Siflvie Acids 
of  former  investigators,  as  impure  abietic  acid.  Pimaric  acid  however, 
which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  Oalipot,  appears  to  be  decidedly  different, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  experiments  of  Duvernoy  (1865)  and  of 
one  of  ourselves  (F.) 

Abietic  acid,  as  well  as  the  unaltered  coniferous  resins,  deviate  the 
ray  of  polarized  light,  whereas  American  colophony,  dissolved  in  acetooet 
is  devoid  of  optical  power. 

Commerce — The  supplies  of  turpentine  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  trade  has  undergone  a  great  change,  as  shown  by 

^  For  some  particulars,  nee  my  notice  in  *  FlUckiger  in  loc  cU,  1867.  S6. 

the  JahrcsbericJU  of  Wiggers  and  Husemaiin 
lor  U^\i,  p.  3t).— F.  A.  b\ 
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he  followiDg  figures,  which  represent  the  quantities  imported  in  the 
Bveral  years : — 

1869  1870  1871  1879 

60,408  cwt  51,257  cwt.  2,231  cwt.  1,000  cwt. 

Tiis  greatly  diminished  importation  of  the  crude  article  is  partially  ex- 
lained  by  a  larger  importation  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Eosin ;  but  the 
acrease  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  vast  diminution  indi- 
ated  by  the  above  figures.  The  quantities  of  these  latter  articles  imported 
ttto  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1872,  were  as  follows  . — Oil 
f  Turpentine,  220,292  cwt.,  value  £470,085,  six-sevenths  being  furnished 
y  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  remainder  chiefly  by  France. 
iogin^  919,494  cwt.,  value  £492,246  ;  of  this  quantity,  the  United  States 
upplied  nine-tenths,  and  France  the  larger  part  of  the  remainder.^ 

Uses — Turpentine,  Common  Frankincense  and  Colophony  are 
Dgredients  of  cei*taiu  plasters  and  ointments.  Oil  of  turpentine  is 
iccasionally  administered  internally  as  a  vermifuge  or  diuretic,  and 
.pplied  externally  as  a  stimulant.  But  these  substances  are  immeasurably 
ess  important  in  medicine  than  in  the  arts. 

Thus  Americanum  vel  vulgare» 

This  substance,  known  among  druggists  as  Covimon  Frankincense  or 
Tnm  Thus,  is  the  resin  which,  as  explained  at  p.  546,  concretes  upon  the 
items  of  the  pines  in  the  American  turpentine  orchards,  and  is  there 
»lled  Scrape,  It  corresponds  to  the  Galipot  or  Barras  of  the  French, 
vhich  in  old  times  supplied  its  place. 

It  is  a  semi-opaque,  softish  resin,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  smelling 
>f  turpentine  ;  it  is  generally  mixed  with' pine  leaves,  bits  of  wood  and 
)ther  impurities,  so  that  it  requires  straining  before  it  is  used.  By 
ceeping,  it  becomes  diy  and  brittle,  of  dee])er  colour  and  milder  odour. 
Under  the  microscope,  it  exhibits  a  crystalline  structure  due  to  Abieiio 
Add,  of  which  it  chiefly  consists.  It  is  imported  from  America  in 
)arrels,  but  in  insignificant  quantities  and  only  for  the  druggist's  use. 
Sometimes  however,  it  is  distilled  as  common  turpentine. 

Dry  pine  resin,  of  which  Comujon  Frankincense  is  the  type,  evolves 
vhen  heated  an  agreeable  smell :  hence  in  ancient  times  it  was  commonly 
ised  in  English  churches  in  place  of  the  more  costly  olibanum.  At 
^resent,  it  is  scarcely  employed  except  in  a  few  plasters. 

TEREBINTHINA  VENETA* 

Terebinihina  Zaricina ;  Venice  Ttirpentine,  Larch  Turpentine ;  F.  TVr^- 
henthine  de  Venise  ou  rfe  Briangon,  T^rehenthine  du  m^lhze ; 
is.    Venetianischer  Terpenihin,  Ldrchen'Terpenthin, 

Botanical  Origin — Pinus  Larix  L.  {Larix  Europaa  DC),  a  tall  forest 
tree  of  the  mountains  of  Southern  Central  Europe,  from  Dauphiny  through 
the  Alps  to  Styria  and  the  Carpathians,  ascepding  tp  an  elevation  of 
StoOO  to  5500  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  is  largely  grown  in  planta- 
tions  in  England  and  Scotlahd. 

History — The  turpentine  of  the  larch  was  known  to  Dioscorides  as 
imported  from  the  Alpine  regions  of  Gaul.'    Pliny  also  w^s  acquainted 

»  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  qf  the  •  Lib.  i  rap.  09. 

tr.JT.  for  1872.  pp.  58.  66.  60.  210; 
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with  it,  for  he  conectly  remarks  that  it  does  not  harden.  Galen  in  the 
2nd  century  also  mentions  it,  admitting  that  it  may  well  be  substituted 
for  Chian  turpentine,  then  regarded  as  the  legitimate  Terehinthina.  In 
later  times,  Mattioli  \circa  1550)  gave  an  account  of  the  method  of  col- 
lecting it  about  Trent  in  the  Tirol,  by  boring  the  trees  to  the  centre, 
which  is  true  to  the  present  day.  It  used  formerly  to  be  exported  from 
Venice. 

The  name  larch  seems  to  belong  to  the  turpentine  rather  than  to  the 
tree.  Dioscorides  says  the  resin  is  called  by  the  natives  Xrzpiica,  and 
a  similar  name  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  In  a  commercial  guide,  called 
Tariff  a  de  fed  c  misure,  which  first  appeared  at  Venice  in  1503,  we  find 
*'  Termentina  sive  Larya^* — and  larga  is  still  an  Italian  name  for  larch 
turpentine.  The  peasants  of  the  Southern  Tirol  call  it  Lergd,  and  in 
Switzerland  the  common  name  is  Laiisch. 

Extraction — Larch  turpentine  is  collected  in  the  Tirol,  chiefly  about 
Meran,  Botzen  and  Trent.  A  very  small  amount  is  obtained  occasion- 
ally in  the  Valais  in  Switzerland,  and  in  localities  in  Piedmont  and 
France  where  the  larch  is  found.  The  resin  is  obtained  from  the  heart- 
wood,  by  making  in  the  spring  a  narrow  cavity  reaching  to  the  centre  of 
the  stem,  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  This  is  then  stopped  up  until 
the  autumn  of  the  same  or  of  the  following  year,  when  it  is  opene<l  and 
the  resin  taken  out  with  an  iron  spoon.  If  only  one  hole  is  thus  made, 
the  tree  yields  about  half  a  pound  yearly  without  appreciable  detriment 
l^ut  if  on  the  other  hand  a  number  of  wide  holes  are  made,  and  especiallr 
if  they  are  left  open,  as  was  formerly  the  practice  in  the  Piedmontese 
and  French  Alps,  a  larger  product  amounting  to  as  much  as  8  lb.  is 
obtained  annually,  but  the  tree  ceases  to  yield  after  some  years,  and  its 
wood  is  much  impaired  in  value. 

Molil,  who  witnessed  the  collection  of  this  turpentine  in  the  Southern 
Tirol,^  observed  that  when  a  growing  larch  stem  was  sawn  through,  the 
resin  flowed  most  abundantly  from  the  heart-wood,  and  in  smaller  quantity, 
though  somewhat  more  quickly,  from  the  sap-wood,  and  that  the  bark 
contained  but  few  resin-ducts.  The  practice  of  closing  the  cavities  is 
adopted,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  wood  and  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  removing  the  turpentine,  but  also  because  it  tends  to 
maintain  the  transparency  and  purity  of  the  latter. 

Description — Venice  turpentine  is  a  thick,  honey-like  fluid,  slightly 
turbid,  yet  not  granular  and  crystalline  ;2  it  has  a  pale-yellowish  colour 
and  exhibits  a  slight  fluorescence.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of  common 
turpentine  but  is  less  powerful ;  its  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic.  ^Xhtn 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  thickens  but  slowly  to  a  clear  varnish  ;  it  does  not 
harden  when  mixed  with  magnesia.  Larch  turpentine  though  common 
on  the  Continent,  is  seldom  imported  into  England,*  and  the  article  sold 
for  it  is  almost  always  spurious. 

Chemical  Composition — Larch  turpentine  dissolves  in  spirit  of 
wine,  forming  a  clear  liquid  which  reddens  litmus ;  hot  water  agitated 
with  it  also  acquires  a  faint  acid  reaction,  due  to  formic  and  probaWy 
also  to  succinic  acid.     Glacial  acetic  acid,  aniylic  alcohol,  and  acetone 

*  BotnniscJu  Zcitunff,  xvii.  (1859)  329.  ^  On  one  occasion  1  observed  Veni«vTnr- 

'  1    once   met  with   resin    in   erystallino  pontine  in  a  public  tlrojr  sale  in  London,  21 

drops  on  the  btem  of  a  larch  near  Bern. —  t)arrels  imported  fyom  Trieste  being  odM 

F.  A.  F.  14  July,  lb64.— D.  H. 
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mix  with  it  perfectly.  By  distillation,  it  yields  on  an  average  15  per 
cent,  of  essential  oil  of  the  composition,  C^^H^^  which  boils  at  157°  C, 
and  when  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  easily  produces 
crystals  of  the  compound  C^^H^®  +  HCl.  The  residual  resin  is  soluble 
in  two  parts  of  warm  alcohol  of  75  per  cent.,  and  more  copiously  in 
concentrated  alcohol. 

Two  parts  of  the  turpentine  diluted  with  one  of  benzol  or  acetone, 
deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  9*5°  to  the  right  The  essential  oil 
deviates  6*4°  to  the  left ;  the  resin  perfectly  freed  from  volatile  oil  and 
dissolved  in  half  its  weight  of  acetone,  deviates  12-6°  to  the  righty  in  a 
column  50  mm.  long. 

We  have  not  succeeded  in  preparing  a  crystallized  acid  from  the 
resin  of  Venice  turpentine,  although  its  composition  according  to  Maly 
(1864),  is  the  same  as  that  of  American  colophony,  which  is  easily  trans- 
formed into  crystallized  abiotic  acid. 

Uses — Venice  turpentine  appears  to  possess  no  medicinal  properties 
that  are  not  equally  found  in  other  substances  of  the  same  class,  and  as 
a  medicine  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  But  in  name  at  least,  it  is  in  fre- 
quent requisition  for  horse  and  cattle  medicines. 

Adulteration — Alston  (1740-60)  said  of  Venice  turpentine^  that  it 
Ib  seldom  found  in  the  shops,— a  remark  equally  true  at  the  present  day, 
for  but  few  druggists  trouble  themselves  to  procure  it  genuine.  The 
Venice  turpentine  usually  sold  is  an  artificial  mixture  of  common  resin 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  product 
of  the  larch  by  the  facility  with  which  it  dries  when  spread  on  a  piece  of 
paper,*  and  by  its  stronger  turpentine  smell. 

CORTEX  LARICIS. 

Larch  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — Piniis  Larix  L. — see  p*.  549. 

History — The  bark  of  the  larch  has  long  been  known  to  possess 
astringent  properties ;  hence  it  has  been  used  in  tanning.  Gevarde,^  who 
wrote  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  likened  it  to  that  of  the  pine, 
which  he  described  to  be  of  a  binding  nature  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  an  officinal  drug. 

About  the  year  1858,  larch  bark  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Frizell  of 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  by  other  physicians,  as  a  stimulating  astringent 
and  expectorant.  In  consequence  of  the  favourable  effects  which  have 
resulted  from  its  use,  it  has  been  included  in  the  Additions  to  the  Phar- 
ma^cQpcsia  of  1867,  published  during  the  present  year. 

Description — The  bark  that  we  have  seen  is  in  tlattish  pieces  or 
large  quills,  externally  reddish- brown.  In  those  taken  from  older  wood, 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  an  exfoliating  corky  coat,  displaying  as  it  is 
removed,  bright  rosy  tints,  while  the  liber  is  of  a  different  texture,  slightly 
fibrous  and  whitish.     The  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  of  a  pinkish  brown, 

I  Lectures  on  the  3fiUeria  Medicat  Loud,  former  cannot  bo  tonclie*]  without  adherinix 

ii  (1770)  308.                                   ,  to  the  fingers,  while   the  latter  will  have 

•  Thiis  if  a  thin  layer  of  true  Venice  tur-  become  a  dry,  hard  vpru'sli. 

pentine  and  another  of  common  turpentine  ^  Uerball,   enlargrd    %    JohTMon^    Loiid. 

be  spread  on  two  sheets  of  paper,  it  will  be  163(J.  1366. 
ionna  att«r  t'.ic  Inpse  of  some  weeks  that  tho 
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or  pale  yellow.  The  bark  breaks  with  a  short  fracture,  exhaling  an 
agreeable  balsamic  terebinthinous  odour  ;  it  has  a  well-marked  astringent 
taste.     For  medicinal  use,  the  inner  bark  is  to  be  preferred. 

Microscopic  Structure — A  transverse  section  exhibits  resin-ducts, 
but  far  less  numerous  than  in  the  bark  of  many  allied  trees.  The 
medullary  rays  are  not  very  distinct.  Throughout  the  middle  layer  of 
the  bark,  large  isolated  thick -walled  cells  of  very  irregular  shape  are 
scattered. 

Chemical  Composition — Larch  bark  has  been  examined  by  Sten- 
honse,^  who  finds  it  to  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  a  peculiar 
tannin,  yielding  olive-green  precipitates  with  salts  of  iron.     The  same 
chemist    also  discovered*  in  larch   bark  an  interesting  crystallizable 
substance  called  Laridn  or  Larixinic  Add,  which  has  the  composition, 
QiojjioQS     j|j  j^ay  be  obtained  by  digesting  the  bark  in  water  at  80°  C. 
and  evapoititing  the  infusion  to  a  syrupy  consistence.     From  this  by 
still  further  cautious  heating  in  a  retort,  the  larixin  may  be  distilled, 
during  which  operation  some  of  it  crystallizes  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  receiver,  the  remainder  being  dissolved  in  the  distilled  liquor. 
From  the  latter  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation.    The 
substance  forms  colourless  crystals,  sometimes  as  much  as  an  inch  long; 
it  volatilizes  even  at  93°  C,  and  melts  at  153**.     It  requires  about  88 
parts  of  water  for  solution  at  IS**  C,  but  more  freely  dissolves  in  boiling 
water  or  in  alcohol.     From  ether,  in  which  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble, 
it  separates  in  brilliant  crystals.     The  solutions  have  a  bitterish  astrin- 
gent taste  and  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  and  assume  a  purple  hue  on 
addition  of  ferric  chloride.     When  a  solution  of  baryta  is  added  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  larixin,  the  latter  being  in  excess,  a  bulky 
gelatinous  precipitate  falls  ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  is 
deposited  again  on  cooling.     Larixin  is  allied  to  pyrogallol  and  pyro- 
catechin,  but  differs  from  both  in  that  it  exists  ready  formed,  and  is  an 
educt,  not  a  product.     Stenhouse  failed  to  obtain  it  either  from  the  bark 
of  Finiis  Abies  L,  or  from  that  of  F.  silvestris  L 

Uses — Larch  bark,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tincture,  has  been  pre- 
scribed to  check  profuse  expectoration  in  cases  of  fchronic  bronchitis ;  it 
has  also  been  found  useful  in  an^esting  intei^nal  haomorrhage. 
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Bahamvm  Canadense ;  Canada  Baham,  Canadian  Turpentine;  F.  TM- 
henthine  ou  Baume  d4i  Canada  ;  G.  Canada- Balsam, 

Botanical  Origin — Pinm  balsamea  L.  (Abies  balsamic  Marshall), 
the  Balsam  Fir  or  iJalm  of  Gilead  Fir,  a  handsome  tree,  20  to  40  feet 
high,  with  a  trunk  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  sometimes  attaining  stdl 
larger  dimensions,  growing  in  profusion  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
United  States  of  America,  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  but  not  observed 
beyond  62'  N.  lat.  It  resembles  the  Silver  Fir  of  Europe  {PinusPicea  L), 
but  has  the  bracts  short-pointed  and  the  cones  more  acute  at  each  end. 

/iIm\'a!u^^^  ^^  '^    ^^^  'S'ociVy,   XI.       wnte  the  name  Zarurm  instead  of  ^irmV, 
^?  «..:.-.  ^^^^  ^^  ^concurrence  of  Dr.  Steuhouse. 
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Canada  Imlsara  is  also  furnished  by  Pinus  Fraseri  Pursh,  the  Small- 
fniited  or  Double  Iklsam  P'ir,  a  tree  found  on  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  southward  on  the  highest  of  the  Alleghanies.^ 

Pinus  Caiiadenms  L.  {Abies  Canadensis  ^lichx.),  the  Hemlock  Spruce 
or  Panisse,  a  large  tree  abundant  in  the  same  countries  as  P.  halsamea, 
and  extending  throughout  Britisli  America  to  Alaska,  is  said  to  yield  a 
similar  turpentine,  which  however  has  not  yet  ]>een  sufficiently  examined. 
The  Hemlock  Spruce  is  of  considerable  importance  on  account  of  tlie 
reain  collected  from  its  trunk,  and  the  essential  oil  distilled  from  its 
foliage,  the  latter  operation  being  performed  on  a  large  scale  in  Madison 
County,  New  York.  The  inner  bark  of  the  tree  is  a  valuable  material 
for  tanning. 

History — Lewis,  in  his  History  of  ths  Materia  Medica.  published  in 
1761,  says  that  "  an  elegant  balsam  '*  obtained  from  the  Canada  Fir,  is 
sometimes  brought  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  Balsamum  Can/tdense, 
Canada  balsam  was  first  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in 
1788.  From  the  books  of  a  London  druggist,  J.  Gurney  Be  van,  we  find 
that  its  wholesale  price  in  1776  was  45.,  in  1788,  5s.  per  ft). 

Description — Canada  balsam  is  a  transparent  resin  of  honey-like 
consistence,  and  of  a  light  straw-colour  with  a  greenish  tint.  By  keeping, 
it  slowly  becomes  thicker  and  of  a  somewhat  darker  hue,  but  always 
retains  its  transparency.  When  carefully  examined  in  direct  sunlight, 
it  exhibits  a  slight  greenish  fluorescence  in  the  same  degree  as  other 
turpentines  or  as  copaiba  ;  this  optical  power  appears  to  increase  if  the 
balsam  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  200°  C. 

Canada  balsam  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour  and  bitterish,  feebly 
acrid,  not  disagreeable  taste.  On  account  of  its  flavour  it  is  sometimes 
called  Balm  of  Gikad,  but  erroneously,  as  this  latter  is  derived  from  a 
tree  of  the  genus  Balsamodendron  growing  in  Arabia.  We  found  a  good 
commercial  balsam  to  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*998  at  14*5°  C,  water  at  the 
same  temperature  being  J  000.  Four  parts,  mixed  with  one  of  benzol 
and  examined  in  a  column  of  50  mm.  in  length,  deviated  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  2^  to  the  right.  The  balsam  is  perfectly  soluble  in  any 
proportion  in  cliloroform,  benzol,  ether,  or  warm  amylic  alcohol;  and 
the  solution  in  each  case  reddens  litmus.  With  sulphide  of  carbon,  it 
mixes  readily,  but  the  mixture  is  somewhat  turbid.  Glacial  acetic  acid, 
acetone  or  absolute  alcohol  dissolve  the  balsam  partially,  leaving  after 
ebullition  and  cooling,  a  considerable  amount  of  amorphous  residue. 
Colophony  and  Venice  turpentine  are  completely  dissolved  by  the 
liquids  in  question,  as  well  as  by  Spirit  of  wine  containing  70  to  75  per 
cent,  of  alcohol. 

Chemical  Composition  * — Like  all  analogous  exudations  of  the 
Conif&rcBy  Canada  turpentine  is  a  mixture  of  resins  with  an  essential  oil 
If  the  latter  is  £illowed  to  evaporate,  the  former  are  left  as  a  transparent 
Boniewhat  tough  and  elastic  mass.  The  proportion  of  the  components  is 
within  certain  limits,  variable  in  different  samples.  The  specimen  before- 
mentioned  lost  aft^r  an  exposure  in  a  steam-bath  during  several  days,  no 

*  Asa  Orav,  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  •  The  experiments  detailed  under  this  head 

Stales,  New  York,  186rt.  422.  were  performed  hy  Dr.  F. 
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less  than  20  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  or  even  24  per  cent,  if  the  experi- 
ment was  made  on  a  veiy  small  scale,  as  with  20  grammes  or  less  ina 
thin  layer. 

By  distillation  with  water,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  more  than  17  to 
18  per  cent,  of  essential  oil.  The  resin  in  this  case  is  a  tough,  elastic, 
non-transparent  mass,  retaining  obstinately  a  large  proportion  of  wat^r, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  keeping  it  for  some  time  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100M76"  C. 

The  oil  as  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  is  colourless,  and  has 
the  odour  of  common  oil  of  turpentine  rather  than  the  agreeable  smell 
of  the  balsam ;  it  consists  of  an  oil,  C^^H*®,  mixed  with  an  insicmificant 
proportion  of  an  oxygenated  oil,  the  presence  of  which  may  be  proved  by 
the  slight  evolution  of  hydrogen  on  addition  of  metallic  sodium,  after 
the  oil  has  been  freed  from  water  by  contact  with  fused  chloride  of 
calcium.  After  this  treatment,  a  small  proportion  begins  to  distil  at 
about  160°  C,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  boils  at  167''  C,  a  small  portion 
only  distilling  at  last  at  170°  C.  and  above.  The  oil  obtained  at  16r 
examined  under  the  conditions  already  mentioned,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*863, 
and  the  power  of  rotating  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  5*6**  to  the  left 
The  portion  distilling  at  160°  does  not  differ  in  this  respect ;  but  that 
passing  over  at  170°,  deviates  the  ray  7*2°  to  the  left.  The  oil  readily 
dissolves  a  large  proportion  of  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  an  equal  weight  of 
each  mixes  perfectly  at  about  54°  C,  but  some  acetic  acid  separates  on 
coolini^. 

The  essential  oil  of  Canada  balsam,  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric 
acid,  does  not  yield  a  solid  crystallizable  compound  ;  but  this  is  easily 
obtained  on  addition  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  gently  heating,  when  the 
inside  of  the  retort  becomes  covered  by  sublimed  crystals  of  C^'^H^*  +  HCL 

Thus,  this  oil  in  its  general  characters,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
essential  oils  of  the  cones  of  Pinvs  Picea  L,  and  of  the  leaves  of  P.  Pumilw 
Hanke,  and  to  most  of  the  French  varieties  of  oil  of  turpentine,  rather 
than  to  the  American  turpentine  oils,  which  rotate  to  the  right,  and 
combine  immediately  with  H  Gl  to  form  a  solid  crystalline  compound 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resin  of  Canada  balsam  is  dextrogyre :  two 
parts  of  it,  entirely  deprived  of  essential  oil  and  dissolved  in  one  of  benzol, 
deviating  the  ray  8o°  to  the  right.  The  optical  powers  of  the  two  com- 
ponents (oil  and  resin)  are  therefore  antagonistic. 

The  resin  of  Canada  balsam  consists  however  of  two  different  bodies, 
78  7  per  cent,  of  it  being  soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  213 
(in  our  specimen)  remaining  as  an  amorphous  mass,  readily  soluble  in 
ether.  Neither  the  alcoholic  nor  the  ethereal  solution  yields  a  crystalline 
residue  if  allowed  to  evaporate.  They  redden  litmus,  but  we^did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  any  crystallized  resinous  acid,  such  as  abidk, 
crystals  of  which  are  so  readily  formed  if  common  turpentine  or  colo- 
phony is  digested  with  dilute  alcohol.  Glacial  acetic  acid  acts  upon  the 
resins  like  absolute  alcohol.  Caustic  alkalis  do  not  dissolve  either  the 
balsam  or  the  resin ;  the  former  however  is  considerably  thickened  by 
incorporation  with  \  of  its  weight  of  recently  calcined  magnesia.  If 
the  mixture,  moistened  with  dilute  alcohol,  is  kept  at  93°  C.  for  some 
days  and  frequently  stirred,  a  mass  of  hard  consistence,  finally  trans- 
lucent, results.  Caustic  ammonia  heated  with  the  balsam  in  a  closed 
bottle,  forms  a  thick  milky  jelly,  which  does  not  afterwards  separate. 
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Hence,  according  to  our  investigations,  100  parts  of  Canada  turpen- 
tine consist  of 

Essential  oil,  C^^H^®,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 

an  oxygenated  oil    . . .         ...         ...  ...         ...  24 

Eesin  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol         ...  ...         ...  60 

Resin  soluble  only  in  ether    ...         ...  ...         ...  1(5 

The  result  of  Wirzen's  examination  of  Canada  balsam  ^  are  not  in 
complete  accordance  with  those  here  stated.  He  found  16  per  cent,  of 
oil  and  three  different  amorphous  resins,  one  of  which  had  the  com- 
position  of  abietic  acid. 

Production  and  Commerce — Canada  balsam  is  obtained  either  by 
puncturing  the  vesicles  which  form  under  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches,  and  collecting  their  fluid  contents  in  a  bottle,  or  by  making  in- 
cisions. It  is  obtained  principally  in  Lower  Canada,  and  is  shipped  from 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  in  kegs  or  large  barrels.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quebec,  about  2000  gallons  (20,000  lb.)  used  to  be  collected  annually;  but 
in  1868,  owing  to  distress  aniong  the  fanners,  the  quantity  obtained  was 
unusually  large,  and  it  was  estimated  that  nearly  7000  gallons  would  be 
exported  to  England  and  the  United  States.-  During  a  recent  scarcity 
(1872-73)  a  sort  of  balsam  from  Oregon  has  been  substituted  in  the 
American  market  for  true  Canada  balsam.^ 

Uses — The  medicinal  properties  of  Canada  balsam  resemble  those  of 
copaiba  and  other  terebinthinous  oleo-iesins,  yet  it  is  now  rarely  employed 
as  a  remedy.  The  balsam  is  much  valued  for  mounting  objects  for  the 
microscope,  as  it  remains  constantly  transparent  and  uncrystalline.  It 
is  also  used  for  making  varnish. 


TEREBINTHINA  ARGENTQRATENSIS. 

Strassburg  Tur pent  hie  ;  F.  Ter^benthine  d*  Alsace  ou  de  Strasbourg,  Teri- 

bent  kin  e  du  Sfipin ;  G.  Strassburgcr  Terpenthin. 

Botanical  Origin — Pinm  Picea  L.  {Abies  pectinata  DC),  the  Silver 
Fir,*  a  large  handsome  tree,  growing  in  the  mountainous  part^  of  Middle 
and  Southern  Europe  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus,  and  extending 
under  a  slightly  different  form  (var.  ^.  Ceplialonica)  into  continental 
Greece  and  the  islands  of  Euba^a  and  Cephalonia. 

History — Belon  in  his  treatise  De  Arbcnnbiis  coniferis  (1553)  described 
this  turpentine,  which  is  also  briefly  yet  accurately  noticed  by  Samuel 
Dale,^  a  learned  apothecary  of  London  and  the  friend  of  Sloane  and  Eay. 
It  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  until  1788,  when  it  was 
omitted  from  the  materia  medica. 

Extraction — The  resin  of  P,  Picea^  like  that  of  P.  balsamea,  is  con- 
tained in  little  swellings  of  the  bark  of  young  stems,  and  is  extracted  by 

1  De  bahamis  et  prcc.fcrthn   de  Bahavio  '  Proceedivgs  of  the  American  Pharma- 

Canadense,  Helsiiipforsiai,  1849,— abstracted  cciUiml  Association,  Philadelphia,  1873.  119 

in  the  Jahreshcrichl  of  Wi^rirers  for  1849.  38.  —also  1874.  438. 

»  From  in  formation  obligingly  conimuni-  *  Sa^in  in  French  ;   Wtisstannc  or  Edel- 

cated  by  Mr.  N.  Mercpr  of  Montreal  and  Mr.  tontie  in  German. 

H.  Sncden  Evans  of  t.ondon.  *  /*/iarma^log\a»  \.^\tv^.  \^^*?v.  "J*^^. 
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the  tedious  process  of  puncturing  them  and  receiving  in  a  suitable  vessel 
tlie  one  or  two  drops  which  exude  from  each.  It  is  still  collected  near 
BaiT  in  the  Vosges  (187)5),  though  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

Description — An  authentic  sample  collected  for  one  of  us  by  the 
Surveyor  of  Forests  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  resembles  very  closely  Canada 
balsam,  but  is  devoid  of  any  distinct  fluorescence.  It  has  a  light  yellow 
colour,  a  very  fragrant  odour,^  more  agreeable  than  that  of  Canada  balsam, 
and  is  devoiit  of  the  acrid  bitterish  taste  of  the  latter. 

We  found  our  specimen  to  haye  the  sp.  gr.  of  distilled  water.  It 
deviates  a  ray  of  polarized  light  8°  to  the  left,  if  examined  either  puie 
or  diluted  with  a  tourth  of  its  weight  of  benzol,  in  the  manner  described 
at  p.  553.  Our  drug  is  soluble  in  the  same  liquids  as  the  Canadian,  yet 
is  miscible  wuth  glacial  acetic  acid,  absolute  alcohol  and  acetone,  without 
leaving  any  considerable  flocculent  residue.  It  is  even  soluble  inspirit 
of  wine,  the  solution  being  but  very  little  turbid.  The  solutions  have 
an  acid  reaction. 

Chemical  Composition — After  the  complete  desiccation  of  a  small 
quantity,  there  remained  72'4  per  cent,  of  a  brittle,  transparent  resiii, 
soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  not  entirely  in  absolut^j  alcohol  or 
in  acetone.  By  submitting  half  a  pound  of  the  turpentine  to  distillation 
with  water,  we  obtained  24  per  cent,  of  essential  oil,  the  remaining  lesin 
being  when  cold,  perfectly  friable.  The  fresh  oil,  purified  by  sodium, 
deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left,  whereas  the  re- 
maining resin,  dissolved  in  half  its  weight  of  benzol,  shows  a  weak  dex- 
trogyre  rotation.  The  oil  boils  at  163°  C.  After  having  kept  it  for  two 
years  and  a  half  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  we  find  that  it  has  become 
considerably  thicker  and  now  deviates  to  the  right.  If  saturated  with 
dry  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oil  does  not  yield  a  solid  compound. 

This  oil  has  nearly  the  same  agreeable  odour  as  the  cnxde  oleo- 
resin,  yet  the  essential  oil  of  the  cones  of  the  same  tree  is  still  more 
fragrant.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  deviating  oils,  the 
rotation  being  61°  to  the  left,  and  it  is  consequently  extremely  different 
from  the  oil  obtained  from  the  turpentine  of  the  stem,  though  its  com- 
position is  represented  by  the  same  formula,  C^^H^®. 

A  peculiar  sugar  called  Ahictitc,  nearly  related  to  mannite  but 
having  the  composition,  C^^H'^0®,  has  been  detected  by  Bochleder' 
in  the  leaves  of  the  Silver  Fir. 

Uses — Strassburg  turpentine  possesses  the  properties  of  common 
turpentine,  with  the  advantage  of  a  very '  agreeable  odour.  It  was 
formerly  held  in  great  esteem,  but  has  now  become  nearly  forgotten. 

PIX    BURGUNDICA. 

Pix  ahietina ;  Burgundy  Pitch  ;  F.  Poix  de  Bourgogne  ou  dea  Vosges,  Pm 

jaune;  G,  Fichtcnliarz,  Tannenharz, 

Botanical  Origin — Pinus  Abies  L.  {Abies  excelsa  DC),  the  Norway 
Ppruce  Fir,^  a  noble  tree  attaining  an  elevation  of  100-160  feet,  widely 

1  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  in  French  '  Pesse  or  Epicia  of  the  French  ;  Fichitcr 

Tirihenthinc  au  citron.  Rolht/iniu  of  the  Germans. 

*  Wigj»prs  and  Hiisemann,  JdhreshericMt 
1868.  53. 
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Jistributed  throughout  Northern  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  but  not  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  though  extensively  planted. 
tn  Russian  Lapland,  it  reaches  at  68®  N.  lat..  almost  the  extreme  limit 
)f  tree-vegetation,  while  southward  it  extends  to  the  Spanish  Pyrenees, 
[n  the  Alps,  it  ascends  to  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

History — In  accordance  with  the  definition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
jopoiias  and  the  custom  of  English  druggists,  the  name  Biirgimdy  Pitch 
is  restricted  to  the  product  of  the  above-^named  species.  The  pharmaco- 
logists of  France  use  an  equivalent  term  with  the  same  limitations  :  but 
in  other  pai*t«  of  the  Continent,  Fix  Burgundica  has  a  wider  medning, 
md  is  allowed  to  include  the  turpentines  of  other  GoniferoB.  We  here 
employ  it  in  the  English  sense, 

Parkinson,  an  apothecary  of  London  and  herbarist  to  King  Charles  I., 
speaks  of  "  Burgony  Pitch  "  as  a  thing  well  known  in  his  time.^  Dale 
in  his  Pharmacologia  (1693)  mentions  Pix  Burgundica  as  being  impoited 
Into  England  from  Germany,  and  it  is  also  noticed  by  Salmon  (1693;, 
Nho  says  "  it  is  brought  to  us  out  of  Burgundy,  Germany  and  other 
places  near  Strasburgh/' ' 

Pomet,  writing  in  Paris  about  the  same  period,  discards  the  prefix 
Burgundy  as  a  fiction,  remarking  that  the  best  Paix  grasse  comes  from 
Holland  and  Strassburg.* 

Whether  this  resin  ever  was  collected  in  Burgundy,  we  are  unable  to 
ietermine.  It  may  probably  have  acquired  the  name  through  having 
been  brought  into  commerce  from  Switzerland  and  Alsace,  by  way  of 
Franche  Comt^,  otherwise  called  Comt^  de  Bourgogne  or  Haute 
Bourgogne.* 

Burgundy  pitch  is  enumerated  among  the  materia  medica  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1677,  and  in  every  subsequent  edition.  In 
that  of  1809,  it  was  defined  under  the  name  of  Pix  arida,  as  the  pre- 
pared resin  of  Pintis  Abies. 

Production — Burgundy  pitch  is  produced  in  Finland,  in  the  Black 
Forest  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Austria  and  Switzerland.  On 
the  estate  of  Baron  Under  at  Svarta  near  Helsingfors,  it  is  obtained  by 
nelting  the  crude  resin  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of  water,  and 
straining.  The  quantity  annually  produced  there,  was  stated  in  1867  to 
be  35,000  kilogr.  (689  cwt.)  * ;  that  afforded  by  an  establishment  at  Ilm 
u  the  same  country,  amounted  to  80,000  kilogr.  (1375  cwt.).* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oppenau  and  on  the  Kniebis  mountain  in 
ihe  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  the  stems  of  the  firs  are  wounded  at  equal 
iistances  by  making  perpendicular  channels,  IJ  inches  wide  and  the 
jame  in  depth.  The  resin  which  exudes  from  these  channels,  is  scraped 
>flF  with  an  iron  instrument  made  for  the  purpose,  and  purified  by  being 
melted  in  hot  water,  and  strained.  This  is  performed  in  three  or 
four  small  establishments  at  Oppenau  and  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Ldcherberg.     In  this  state  the  resin,  which  is  opaque  and  contains  much 

1  Theater  of  Plants,  1640.  1642i  [P.  Abies  L.]  in  great  plenty  "in  Burtfun^ 

s  Compteat  English  Phyaician,  1693.  1081.  di^ns   niaiUibuSf*'  yet  makes  no   particular 

'  Hitt,  des  Drogues,  Paris,  1694.  part  i.  allusion  to  it  yielding  resin. 

J87.  •  Pharni.  Journ.  ix.  (1867)  164. 

^  ChabrseuH  in  his  Stiiyium  Sciagraphia  <  Oesterreiehiseher    Ausatsllungs  ^  Bericht, 

,1666),  remarks  that  he  had  seen  the  Peste  x.  ^Wieu,  1868}  471. 
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moisture,  is  called  Wasscrharz.     By  a  furtlier  straining  and  evaporating 
a  portion  of  the  water,  its  quality  is  improved. 

The  manufacture  in  that  part  of  Germany  is  on  the  decline,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  timber  being  injured  by  the  wounding  of  the  treei, 
so  that  the  collecting  of  resin  is  not  permitted  in  the  large  forests 
belonging  to  the  governments  of  Baden  and  Wtirtenibert;.  We  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  ^  that  in  the  establishments  in  question. 
French  turpentine  or  fialipot,  imported  from  Bordeaux,  as  well  as 
American  rosin  or  colophony,  are  used  in  qu<intities  cerUiinly  exceeding 
that  of  the  resin  grown  on  the  spot. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  some  Burgundy  })it^h  was  pro- 
duced, according  to  Duhamel  -  in  the  present  canton  of  Neucliatel,  but 
no  such  branch  of  industry  is  now  pursued  there,  at  least  on  a  large 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  districts  of  Moutier  and  Delemout  in 
the  Bernese  Jura,  this  resin  is  still  collected  though  it  is  not  known  as 
Burgundy  Pitchy  but  is  termed  simply  Poix  blanche  (White  Pitch).  The 
surveyor  of  the  forests  of  this  district,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Pimis  Abies,  has  informed  one  of  us  that  from  790  to  850  quiutiils  are 
collected,  and  exported  to  Basle,  Zurich,  Aarau  and  Vaud.  The  pitch 
is  worth  in  loco  (1868),  100  to  110  francs  (£4  to  £-4  Ss.)  the  bosse  of  6 
quintals.  The  quantities  collected  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland  are  even 
less  considerable. 

Description— Pure  Burgundy  pitch,  of  which  we  have  numerous 
authentic  specimens,  is  a  rather  opaque,  yellowish-brown  substance,  hard 
and  brittle  when  cold,  yet  gradually  taking  the  form  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  kept.  It  is  strongly  adhesive,  breaks  with  a  clear  conchoidal 
fracture,  and  has  a  very  agreeable,  aromatic  odour,  especially  when 
heated.  It  does  not  exhibit  a  crystalline  structure,  although,  as  we  have 
frequently  observed,  the  resin  on  the  stem  of  the  tree  is  distinctly 
crystalline. 

Burgundy  pitch  is  readily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone, 
absolute  alcohol,  and  even  in  alcohol  of  75  per  cent.  (sp.  gr.  0860), yet 
its  solubility  in  these  liquids  is  considerably  altered  by  the  presence  of 
water  or  essential  oil ;  and  still  more  by  the  formation  of  abietic  acid  in 
the  resin  itself.     The  same  influences  also  affect  the  niehing  point. 

The  crude  resin  of  Pinus  Abies,^  deprived  of  essential  oil  and  dis- 
solved in  one  part  of  absolute  alcohol,  was  found  to  deviate  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  3°  to  the  left,  in  a  colunm  of  50  mm.;  the  essential  oil 
deviated  8*5°  to  the  same  direction.  The  oil  contains  a  small  amount  of 
an  oxygenated  oil.  After  treatment  with  sodium,  the  oil  which  remaias 
does  not  form  a  solid  compound  if  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chemical  Composition — The  investigations  of  Maly  mentioued 
at  p.  548  afford  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  pinic  resinous  exudations.  They  all,  according  to  that  chemist,  are 
mixtures  of  the  same  amorphous  resin,  C^H^"^0*,  with  essential  oils  of 
the  composition  C^^H^*.  These  terebinthinous  juices  are  collected  and 
suld  either  in  thtur  natural  state  as  turpentine^  or  deprived  more  or  leas 
completely  of  their  volatile  oil,  in  which  condition  they  are  represented 
by  Burgundy  Pitchy  and  finally  by  rosin  or  colophony, 

1  I  spent  several  days  iu  the  localities  in  •  TraUi  des  Aiifrcs,  etc.  i.  (1755)  12. 

1878. -F.  A.  K.  >  CoUecled  by  myself.— F.  A.  F. 
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The  turpentines  flowing  down  the  stems  of  the  trees,  gradually  lose 
leir  transparency  if  allowed  to  dry  slowly  in  the  air,  becoming  at  the 
,me  time  harder  and  somewhat  granular.  This  alteration  is  due  to  the 
corporation  of  water,  which  at  last  is  not  only  mixed  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  resinous  juice,  but  to  some  extent  combines  chemically 
ith  the  resin  so  as  to  transform  it  into  a  ciystalline  body  having  the 
laracters  of  an  acid.  The  fact  is  easily  observed  if  clear  drops  of  the 
irpentine  of  Pinus  silvestris,  P,  Ahies  or  P,  Picea  are  collected  in  vials 
id  kept  perfectly  diy»  Thus  treated,  these  turpentines  remain  trans- 
eirent,  but  the  addition  of  water  causes  after  a  short  time  the  formation 
\  microscopic  crystals  of  abietic  acid,  rendering  them  more  or  less 
paque. 

If  turpentines  are  collected  before  they  lose  their  essential  oil  by 
^aporation  and  oxidation,  and  before  they  have  become  crystalline,  they 
in  be  retained  perfectly  transparent  by  distilling  off  the  volatile  oil 
ithout  water.  The  distillation  being  most  commonly  carried  on  with 
^aier,  the  remaining  resin  is  opaque. 

Maly  is  of  opinion  that  the  same  amorphous  resin  occurs  in  all  the 
Vmt/ero?,  and  that  it  yields  by  hydration  the  same  acid,  namely  Abietic, 
'hich  has  been  described  by  former  chemists  as  Pinic,  Sylvic  and 
Hmaric  acids,  all  of  which  indeed  are  admitted  to  have  the  same  com- 
osition.  We  must  however  remember  that  several  sorts  of  turpentine, 
8  Canada  Balsam,  appear  incapable,  according  to  our  experiments,  of 
ielding  any  crystalline  resinoid  compound  whatever ;  and  that  their 
morphous  resin  being  but  partially  soluble,  is  certainly  not  a  honio- 
eneous  substance. 

The  crystals  as  formed  naturally  in  the  common  turpentines,  do  not 
xhibit  precisely  the  same  forms  as  those  obtained  artificially,  when  the 
esins  are  agitated  with  warm  diluted  alcohol,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
.bietic  acid.  As  to  Pimaric  Acid,  we  have  prepared  it  in  quantity  from 
aiipoty  the  resin  of  Pinus  Pinaster,  but  have  always  found  its  crystalline 
;haracter  entirely  different  from  that  of  abietic  acid.^ 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  composition  of  tlie 
esins  of  Coniferce  is  not  so  uniform  as  Maly  suggests.  The  remarkable 
rariety  of  their  essential  oils  is  a  fact  which  seems  in  favour  of 
)iir  view. 

Uses — Burgundy  pitch  is  prescribed  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters, 
EUid  thus  employed  is  useful  as  a  mild  stimulant  In  Germany,  it  has 
lome  economic  applications,  one  of  which  is  the  lining  of  beer-casks,  for 
«ehich  purpose  a  composition  is  used  called  Brauerpech  (brewers*  pitch), 
nade  by  mixing  it  with  colophony  or  galipot 

Adulteration — No  drug  is  the  subject  of  more  adulteration  than 
Burgundy  pitch,  so  much  so  that  the  very  name  is  understood  by  some 
pharmacologists  to  be  that  of  a  manufactured  compound.  The  substance 
commonly  sold  in  England,  is  made  by  melting  together  colophony 
writh  palm  oil  or  some  other  fat.  Water  being  stirred  in  to  render  the 
mixture  opaque.     In  appearance  it  is  very  variable,  different  samples 

Presenting  different  shades  of  bright  or  dull  yellow  or  yellowish-brown, 
[any  when  broken  exhibit  numerous  cavities  containing  air  or  water ; 
all  are  more  or  less  opaque,  becoming  in  time  transparent  on  the  surface 

1  Jahreaherichi  of  Wiggeri  and  Husemann  for  1867.  87. 
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by  the  loss  of  water.  Artificial  Burgundy  pitch  is  offered  for  sale  in 
bladders  ;  it  has  a  weak  terebinthiiious  odour  and  is  devoid  of  the 
peculiar  fragrance  of  the  genuine.  The  presence  of  a  fatty  oil  is  easily 
discovered  by  treatment  with  double  its  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
which  forms  a  turbid  mixture,  separating  by  repose  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  being  oily. 

PIX    LIQUIDA. 

Wood  Tar ;  F.  Goudron  vigdtal^  Foix  liqnide  ;  G.  Holziheer,  Fichtenthur. 

Botanical  Origin— Tar  is  obtained  by  submitting  the  wood  of  the 
stems  and  roots  of  coniferous  trees  to  dry  or  destructive  distillation. 
That  found  in  commerce  is  produced  in  Northern  Europe,  chietiy  trum 
two  species,  namely  Piniis  silvestris  L,  and  P.  Lcdebourii  EndL  {Larix 
Sibirica  Ledeb.)  These  trees  constitute  the  vast  forests  of  Arctic 
Europe  and  Asia. 

History — Theophrastus  gives  a  circumstantial  description  of  the 
preparation  of  tar,  which  applies  with  considerable  accuracy  to  the  pro- 
cesses still  practised  in  those  districts  where  no  improved  methods  of 
manutacture  have  yet  been  introduced. 

Production — The  great  bulk  of  the  vegetable  tar  used  in  Europe, 
and  known  in  commerce  as  Arckaiigel  or  Stockholm  Tar,  is  prepared  in 
Finland,  Central  and  Northern  Eussia,  and  Sweden. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — vast  stacks  of 
pine  wood  consisting  cUietly  of  the  roots  and  lower  portions  of  the  trunks 
(the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  trees  being  used  as  timber),  aud  con- 
taining as  much  as  30,000  to  70,000  cubic  feet,  ai-e  carefully  packed 
together,  an(i  then  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  turf,  moss,  and  earth, 
beaten  down  with  heavy  stampers.  The  whole  stack  of  billets  is  con- 
structed over  a  conical  or  funnel-like  cavity  made  in  the  ground,  if 
possible  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  this  arrangement  being  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  downward  distillation.  Fire  being  apphed, 
the  combustion  of  the  ujass  of  wood  has  to  be  Ciirried  on  very  slowly 
aud  without  tiame,  in  order  to  obtain  the  due  amount  of  tar,  aud  a 
charcoal  of  good  quality.  During  its  progress,  the  products,  chiedy  tar, 
collect  in  the  funuel-iike  cavity,  from  which  they  are  discharged  by  a 
tube  into  a  cast-iron  pan  placed  beneath  the  stack,  or  simply  into 
hollow  tree  trunks.  The  time  required  for  combustion  vanes  Irom 
one  to  four  weeks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stack. 

During  the  last  few  years,  this  rude  process  has  been  improved  and 
accelerated  by  the  introduction  of  mtionally  constructed  wrought-irou 
stills,  furnished  with  refrigerating  condensers,  as  proposed  in  Eussia  by 
Uessel  in  18(31.  By  this  mode  of  manufacture,  the  yield  in  tar  of  pine 
wood,  is  about  14  per  cent,  from  stems,  dried  by  exposure  to  the  open 
air ;  and  16  to  20  per  cent,  from  roots.  Large  quantities  of  pyroligueuud 
acid  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  at  the  same  time  secured.  The  wood  of 
tlie  beech  aud  of  other  non- coniferous  ti-ees,  appears  not  to  aUbrd  mora 
than  10  per  cent,  of  tar,  while  turf  yields  only  Irom  3  to  y  per  ceut. 

Description — The  numerous  empyreumatic  pi-oducts  which  result 
trom  the  destructive  difiUilvkviou  of  ^iue  wood,  ^wi  which  we  cull  /ar, 
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constitute  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  semi-liquid  substance,  of  peculiar 
xlour  and  sharp  taste.  When  deprived  of  water  and  seen  in  thin 
layers,  tar  is  perfectly  transparent.  The  magnifying  glass  shows  some 
of  the  varieties  to  contain  colourless  crystals  of  Pt/rocatechin,  scattered 
throughout  the  dark  viscid  substance,  and  to  these  tar  owes  its  occasion- 
ally granular,  honey -like  consistence.^  A  gentle  heat  causes  them  to 
melt  and  mix  with  the  other  constituents. 

True  vegetable  tar  has  always  a  decidedly  acid  reaction.  It  is 
readily  miscible  with  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  ether,  fixed  and  volatile 
^ils,  cldoroform,  benzol,  amylic  alcohol  or  acetone.  It  is  soluble  in 
caustic  alkaline  solutions,  but  not  in  pure  water  or  watery  liquids.  The 
•P-  ST'  of  tar  from  the  roots  of  conifers  is  about  1*06  (Hessel),  yet  at  a 
iomewhat  elevated  temperature,  it  becomes  lighter  than  warm  water. 

Water  agitated  with  tar  acquires  a  light  yellowish  tint,  and  the  taste 
md  odour  of  tar,  as  well  as  an  acid  reaction.  On  evaporation  the 
solution  becomes  brown,  and  at  last  microscopic  crystals  aye  obtained 
with  a  brown  residue  like  tar  itself,  which  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water. 
A  microscopical  examination  of  tar  which  has  been  exhausted  with 
wrater,  shows  that  all  crystals  have  disappeared. 

Chemical  Composition — Pry  wood  may  be  heated  to  about  150**  C. 
without  decomposition ;  but  at  a  more  elevated  temperature,  it  com- 
mences to  undergo  a  change,  yielding  a  lai-ge  number  of  products, 
the  nature  and  comparative  quantity  of  which  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. If  the  process  is  carried  on  in  a  closed  vessel,  a  residue  will 
be  got  which  has  more  or  less  resemblance  to  coal.  By  heating  fir- wood 
enclosed  with  some  water  to  400**  C,  Daubr^e  (1857)  obtained  a  coal- 
like sul)8tance,  which  yielded  by  a. subsequent  increase  of  temperature 
scarcely  any  volatile  products. 

The  results  are  widely  different  if  a  process  is  followed  which  peimits 
the  formation  of  volatile  bodies;  and  these  substances  are  formed  in 
largest  proportion,  if  the  heat  acts  quickly  and  intensely.  At  lower 
degrees  of  heat,  more  charcoal  results  and  more  water  is  evolved. 

Among  the  volatile  products  of  destructive  distillation,  those  alone 
which  are  condensed  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  ai-e  of 
pharmaceutical  interest ;  and  of  these,  chiefly  the  portion  not  soluble  in 
water,  or  that  which  is  called  Ta7*  or  Liquid  Pitch.  The  aqueous  portion 
of  tlie  products  consists  principally  of  empyreumatic  acetic  acid,  to 
which  tar  owes  its  acid  reaction. 

The  tissue  of  wood  is  chiefly  fonned  of  cellulose,  intimately  combined 
with  a  saccharine  substance,  which  may  be  sepamted  if  the  wood  is 
boiled  with  dilute  acids.  The  remaining  cellulose  is  however  not  yet 
pure,  but  is  still  united  to  a  substance  which,  as  shown  by  Erdmann,* 
is  capable  of  yielding  pyrocatechin. 

It  is  well  known  that  sugar  subjected  to  an  elevated  temperature, 
yields  a  series  of  pyrogenous  products  ;  and  the  jsame  fact  is  observed 
if  purified  cellulose  is  heated  in  a  similar  manner.  But  for  tar-making, 
wood  is  preferred  which  is  impregnated  with  resins  and  essential  oils, 
and  these  latter  furnish  another  series  of  empyreumatic  pi*oducts.   From 

*  The  crystals  are  a  pretty  object  for  the  •  Liebi^,  Annaien.  der  ChtmU  u.  Phat'^ 

microscope,   when   exaojined    by  poUrueed      maeU^  Suppl.  v.  (Ib67)  2*J9. 

light. 
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these  circumstances,  the  components  of  wood -tar  are  of  an  extremelv 
complicated  character,  which  is  still  more  the  case  when  other  woods 
than  those  of  conifers  form  part  of  the  material  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion. In  the  case  of  beechwood,  Creosote  is  formed,  which  is  obtained 
only  in  very  small  quantity  from  the  Coniferce,  Volatile  alkaloids  and 
carbolic  acid,  which  are  largely  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal,  appear  not  to  be  present  in  wood-tar. 

The  components  of  the  latter  may  be  considered  under  two  heads: 
— first,  the  lighter  aqueous  portion,  which  separates  from  the  other 
products  of  distillation,  forming  what  is  called  Impure  Pyroligntm 
Acid.  This  contains  chiefly  acetic  acid  and  Methyl  Alcohol  or  HW 
Naphtha,  CH^O ;  Acetme,  C^H^O ;  Medt,  C«H"0« ;  Furfurol}  C*H*0^; 
besides  other  liquid  products  abundantly  soluble  in  water  and  acetic 
acid.     In  this  portion,  some  pyrocatechin  also  occurs. 

The  second  class  of  pyrogenous  products  of  wood,  consists  of  an 
homologous  series  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  which  therefore  are  chiefly  retained  in  the  heavy  layer  below  the 
pyroligneous  acid,  forming  the  proper  wood-tan  The  liquid  in  question 
furnishes  the  following  compounds: — Toluol  or  Toluene  C^O®  (boiling 
point  114°  C),  Xylene  C^H^o,  Cunwl  or  Gumene  C»ff  ^  (148°  C),  UM 

The  wood  of  the  beech  which  is  employed  in  some  countries  for 
making  tar  yields  Creasote,  consisting  chiefly  of  Creosol  C^H^^O^  boiling 
at  219°  C. ;  while  that  of  the  pine  affords  some  oil  of  turpentine  or 
pyrogenous  oils  of  the  same  formula.  Besides  all  these  well-defined 
bodies,  tar  contains  several  less  known  and  not  yet  perfectly  isolated 
compounds,  such  as  Capiwinor,  Eupianc,  Assamar  &c. 

If  tar  is  redistilled,  an  elevated  temperature  being  used  towards  the 
end  of  the  process,  some  crystallizable  solid  bodies  are  obtained,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  called  Paraffin,  having  the  formula 
C"H2^,  n  varying  from  20  to  24.  Naphthalene,  C^^E?,  and  Anthracene 
C^^H^^  also  occur  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  crystals  already  mentioned  as  occurring  in  tar  are  Pyrocateehin, 
They  are  easily  sublimed  at  some  degrees  above  their  fusing  point 
(111°  C),  or  removed  by  acetic  acid,  in  which  as  well  as  in  water  they 
are  readily  soluble.  Hence  in  some  sorts  of  tar  this  substance  does  not 
occur,  it  having  probably  been  removed  by  water. 

Pyrocatechin,  C^H^O^  can  be  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  many  other  substances,  as  catechu,  kino,  the  extracts  of  rhatany  and 
bearberry  leaves,  and  other  extracts  rich  in  that  form  of  tannin  which 
produces  greenish  (not  blue-black)  precipitates  in  salts  of  iron.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  granular  sorts  of  wood-tar,  by  exposing  them  at  a 
proper  temperature  to  a  current  of  heated  diy  air,  or  by  exhausting 
them  with  water.  Ether  when  shaken  with  the  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  and  left  to  evaporate,  leaves  colourless  cr}'stals  of  pyrocatechin 
which  after  purification  are  devoid  of  acid  reaction.  They  have  a  peculiar 
burning  persistent  taste,  and  are  very  pungent  and  irritating  when 
allowed  to  evaporate.  A  solution  of  pyrocatechin  yields  with  perchloride 
of  iron,  a  dark  green  coloration  changing  to  black  after  a  few  moments, 

^  This  aromatic  liquid  being  fouud  iu  the      products  of  wood,  as  pine  timber  oofitaiw 
destructive  distillutioo  of  sugar,  it  is  very      ceUulose  combined  with  sugar. 
probable  that  it  must  also  exist  among  the 
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ttd  becoming  red  on  the  addition  of  potash.  This  mixture  finally 
cquires  a  magnificent  violet  hue,  like  a  solution  of  alkaline  perman- 
anate.  No  alteration  is  produced  in  a  solution  of  pyrocatecliin  by 
notosalts  of  iix)n. 

Among  the  few  medicinal  preparations  of  tar.  is  Tar  Water,  called 
iqua  vel  Liquor  Picis,  made  by  agitating  wood-tar  with  water.  The 
presence  in  it  of  pyrocatechin  is  easily  proved  by  the  above-mentioned 
eactions,  or  by  a  few  drops  of  redchromate  of  potassium  which  produces 
.  brownish  black  coloration.  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  pyrocatechin 
J  perhaps  the  active  ingredient  in  tar-water,  and  that  for  making  this 
quid,  the  granular,  ciystalline  sorts  of  tar  should  be  preferred.^ 

Commerce — Tar  as  well  as  pitch  is  manufactured  in  Finland,  and 
lipped  from  various  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  as  Uleaborg,  Gamla 
arleby,  Jacobstad,  Ny  Catleby  and  Christinestad ;  also  from  Archangel 
id  Onega  on  the  White  Sea.  Some  tar  is  also  produced  in  Volhyuia, 
id  finds  its  way  by  the  Dnieper  to  the  Black  Sea. 

The  North  of  Sweden  likewise  produces  tar,  chiefly  about  Umea  and 
ulea,  the  distillation  being  now  peiibrmed  in  well-constructed  apparatus 
■  iron. 

The  pine  forests  of  North  America  afford  tar  and  pitch.  Wil- 
ington  in  North  Carolina  exported  in  1871,  25,260  ban*els  of  tar,  and 
r88  barrels  of  pitch.^ 

The  imports  of  tar  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872,  were  189,291 
irrels,  valued  at  £218,339.  Of  this  quantity,  145,483  barrels  were 
lipped  from  the  northern  ports  of  Russia. 

The  barrels  in  which  tar  arrives  hold  about  30  gallons.  Smaller 
zed  vessels  termed  half-barrels  are  also  used,  though  less  frequently. 

Uses — In  medicine  of  no  great  importance  i  an  ointment  of  tar  is  a 
mmon  remedy  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  tar  water  is  sometimes  taken 
temally.  The  consumption  of  tar  in  ship-building  and  for  the 
eservation  of  fences,  sufficiently  explains  the  large  importations. 

Other  Varieties  of  Tan 

Juniper  Tar,  Py^roleum  OxycedH,  Oleum  Junvperi  empyreumaticnmy 
leum  Cadinum,  Huile  de  Cade. — This  is  a  tar  originally  obtained  by 
B  destructive  distillation  of  the  wood  of  the  Cade,  Juniperm  Oxycedrus 
,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  native  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
aean.  It  was  formerly  used  in  the  South  of  France  as  an  external 
nedy,  chiefly  for  domestic  animals,  but  had  fallen  into  complete 
Kvion  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  began  to  be  prescribed  in  skin 
Duplaints. 

The  Huile  de  Cade  now  in  use,  is  transparent  and  devoid  of  crystals. 
is  somewhat  thinner  than  Swedish  tar,  but  closely  agrees  with  it  iu 
ler  respects.  It  is  imported  from  the  Continent,  but  where  made 
d  from  what  wood,  we  know  not.     Ifuile  de  Cade  is  mentioned  by 

We  may  suppose  that  the  authors  of  the  •  Consul  Walker,  Report  on  the  Trade  of 

inch  Codex  were  not  of  this  opinion,  inas-  North  and  South  Carolina — Consular  Reports 

Lcb  as  iu  making  Eau  de  Goudron,  they  presented  to  Parliament,  May,  1872. 
ler  that  the  liquid  obtained  by  the  first 
icenition  of  the  tar,  shall  be  thrown  awav. 
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Olivier  de  Serres,^  a  celebrated  French  writer  on  agriculture  of  the  16th 
century;  it  is  named  by  Parkinson*  in  1640  ;  also  by  Pomet*  in  whose 
time  (16^4)  it  was  rarely  genuine,  common  tar  being  sold  in  its  place. 

Beech  Tar — Tar  is  also  manufactured  from  the  wood  of  the  beech, 
Fagus  silvatica  L,  and  has  a  place  in  some  pharmacopceias  as  the  best 
source  of  creasote. 

Birch  Tar — is  made  to  a  small  extent  in  Russia,  where  it  is 
called  Daggety  from  the  wood  of  Betula  alba  L.  It  contains  an  abundance 
of  pyrocatechin,  and  is  esteemed  on  account  of  its  peculiar  odour  well 
known  in  the  Russia  leather.  A  purified  oil  of  birch  tar  is  sold  by 
the  I^ipzi^i;  distillers. 


PIX  NIGRA. 

Pix  sicca   vel  Holichx  vel  navalis ;   Pitchy  Black  Pitch  ;  F.  Poix  noin  ; 

G.  Schiffspech,  Schusterpech,  Schwarzes  PecJu 

Botanical  Origin — see  Pix  liquida. 

Production — When  the  crude  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
pine  wood,  as  described  in  the  previous  article,  are  submitted  to  re-dis- 
tillation, the  following  results  'are  obtained.  The  first  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  volatile  matter,  consists  chiefly  of  methylic  •alcohol  and  acetone.  A 
higher  temperature  causes  the  vaporization  of  the  acetic  acid,  while  the 
still  retains  the  tar.  This  last  subjected  to  a  further  distillation,  may  be  j 
separated  into  a  liquid  portion  called  Oil  of  Tar  {Oleum  Pids  liquidai), 
and  a  residuum  which  on  cooling,  hardens  and  forms  the  product  under 
notice,  namely  Bla^Jc  Pitch,  Again  heated  to  a  very  elevated  temperature, 
it  is  capable  of  yielding  paratiin,  anthracene  and  naphthalene. 

Description — Pitch  is  an  opaque-looking,  black  substance,  breaking 
with  a  shining  conchoidal  fracture,  the  fragments  showing  at  the  thin 
translucent  edges  a  brownish  colour.  No  trace  of  distinct  crystalliiation 
is  observable  when  very  thin  fragments  are  examined,  even  by  polariwd 
light.  Pitch  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour,  rather  different  fiom 
that  of  tiir.  Its  alcoholic  solution  has  a  feeble  taste  somewhat  like  that 
of  tar,  but  pitch  itself  when  masticated  is  almost  tasteless.  It  softens  by 
the  warmth  of  the  hand  and  may  then  be  kneaded.  It  readily  dissolves 
in  those  liquids  which  ai-e  solvents  of  tar.  Alcohol  of  75  per  cent  acts 
freely  on  it,  leaving  behind  in  small  proportion  a  dark  viscid  residue. 
The  brown  solution  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  yields  a  dingy  brownish 
precipitate  with  perchloride  of  iron,  and  whitish  precipitates  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  or  with  pure  water.  Pitch 
dissolves  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  evolving  an  offensive  odour. 

Chemical  Composition — From  the  method  in  which  pitch  is  pre- 
pared, we  may  infer  that  it  contains  some  of  the  less  volatile  and  less 
crystallizable  compounds  found  in  tar. 

According  to  Volckel,  the  pitch  of  beechwood  boiled  with  a  caustic 
alkali,  yields  a  fcetid  volatile  oil ;  when  this  solution  is  acidulated,  fatty 
volatile  acids  are  evolved.    These  principles  however  have  not  yet  been 

»  TMdire  (V Agricidiurt,  P%m,  \^Q^.  ^^\.         «  Hist,  des  Droffuei,  Parit,  ItfH  ptft  I 
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isolated,  either  from  the  pitch  of  piue  or  beech,  nor  has  any  other  con- 
stituent of  the  bulk  of  the  drug  been  separated.  The  whitish  compound 
formed  by  acetate  of  lead  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pitch  deserves 
investigatipn,  and  perhaps  might  be  the  starting  point  for  acquiring 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  chemistiy  of  this  substance. 

Commerce — The  same  countries  that  produce  tar,  produce  also 
pitch.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1872  was  85,482  cwt,  four-fifths  of  which  were  supplied  by  Russia. 
Pitch  is  also  manufactured  from  tar  in  Great  Britain. 

Uses — Pitch  is  occasionally  administered  in  the  form  of  pills,  or 
externally  as  an  ointment,  but  its  medicinal  properties  are,  to  say  the 
least,  very  questionable. 


FRUCTUS  JUNIPERI. 

Baccce  vel  Galbuli  Juniperi;  Juniper  Berries  ;  F.  Bates  de  Geniivrr  ; 

G.  Wachholderbeeren,  Kaddighceren, 

Botanical  Origin — Jnnipems  communis  L.,  a  dioecious  evergreen, 
occurring  in  Europe  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions  and 
throughout  Russian  Asia  ;  found  also  in  North  America.  Dispersed 
over  this  vast  area,  the  Common  Juniper  presents  several  varieties.  In 
England  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  it  forms  a  bushy  shrub  from 
2  to  6  feet  high  ;  but  in  the  interior  of  Norway  and  Sweden  it  becomes 
a  small  forest  tree  of  30  to  36  feet,  often  attaining  an  age  of  hundreds 
of  years.^  In  high  mountain  regions  of  temperate  Europe  and  in  Arctic 
countries,  it  assumes  a  decumbent  habit  {JiMipetus  nana  Willd.),  rising 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  soil. 

History — The  fruits  of  juniper,  though  by  no  means  exclusively 
those  of  J,  communis,  were  commonly  used  in  medicine  by  the  Greek  and 
Komau,  as  well  as  by  the  Arabian  physicians ;  and  are  mentioned  in 
some  of  the  earliest  printed  lierbals.  The  oil  was  distilled  by  Schnellen- 
berg*  as  early  as  1546. 

Popular  uses  were  formerly  assigned  in  various  parts  of  Europe  to 
juniper  berries.  They  were  employed  as  a  spice  to  food ;  ^  and  a  spirit, 
of  which  wormwood  was  an  ingredient,  was  obtained  from  them  by 
fermentation  and  distillation.  This  spirit  called  in  French  Oeniirre,  became 
known  in  English  as  Geneva,  a  name  subsequently  contracted  into  Gln.^ 

Description — The  flowers  form  minute  axillary  catkins;  those  of 
the  female  plant  consist  of  3  to  6  whorls  of  imbricated  bracts.  Of  these, 
the  uppermost  three  soon  become  fleshy  and  scale-like,  and  alternate 
with  three  upright  ovules  having  an  open  pore  at  the  apex.  After  the 
flowers  have  faded,  these  three  fleshy  bracts  grow  together  to  form  a 
berry-like  fruit  termed  a  gcUbuhis,  which  encloses  three  seeds.  The  three 
points  and  sutures  of  the  fruit-scales  are  conspicuous  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  young  fruit ;  but  after  maturity  the  sutures  alone  are   visible, 

*  Schiibeler,    CuUurpflawicn    Norwegcns,  *  The  gin  distilled  in  Holland  is  flavoured 
Christiania  1862  56.                                            with  juniper  berries,  yet,  as  we  are  told,  but 

* .ArUnuybuch,  Konigsberg,  1556.  35.  very  slightly,  only  21b.  being  used  to  100 

•  Valmont  «le  Bomare,  Did.  cCHiU,  naL      gallons. 
li.  (1775)  46. 
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forming  a  depressed  mark  at  its  summit.     A  small  point,  surroimded  by 
two  or  three  trios  of  minute  bracts,  indicates  the  base  of  the  fruit. 

This  fruit  or  pseudo-berry  remains  ovate  and  green  during  its  first 
year,  and  it  is  not  until  the  second  autumn  that  it  becomes  Qpe.  It  is 
then  spherical,  ^'V  ^o  tV  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  deep  purplish 
colour  with  a  blue-grey  bloom.  Its  internal  structure  may  be  thus 
described : — beneath  the  thin  epicarp,  there  is  a  loose  yello^dsh-b^o^vll 
sarcocarp,  enclosing  large  cavities,  the  oil-ducts ;  the  three  hard  seeds 
lying  close  tojjether,  triangular  and  sharp-edged  at  the  top,  are  attached 
to  the  sarcocarp  at  their  outer  sides  and  only  as  far  as  the  lower  halt 
The  upper  half,  which  is  fr^e,  is  covered  by  a  thin  membrane.  In  the 
longitudinal  furrows  of  the  hard  testa  towards  the  lower  half  of  the  seed, 
are  small  prominent  sacs  growing  out  into  the  sarcocarp.  Each  seed 
bears  on  its  inner  side  1  or  2,  and  on  its  convex  outer  surface,  4  to  8  of 
these  sacs,  which  in  old  fruits  contain  the  resinified  oil  in  an  amorphous 
colourless  state. 

Juniper  berries  when  crushed  have  an  aromatic  odour  and  a  spicy, 
sweetish,  terebinthinous  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  layer  of  the  fruit  consists  of 
a  colourless  transparent  cuticle,  which  covers  a  few  rows  of  large  cubic 
or  tabular  cells  having  thick,  bro^Ti,  porous  walls.  These  cells  contain 
a  dark,  granular  substance  and  masses  of  resin.  The  sarcocarp,  which 
in  the  ripe  state  consists  of  large,  elliptic,  thin-walled,  loosely  coherent 
cells,  contains  chlorophyll,  drops  of  essential  oil  and  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance soluble  in  alcohol, — no  doubt  a  stearoptene.  Before  maturity,  it 
likewise  contains  starch  granules  and  large  oil-cells.  This  tissue  is 
traversed  by  very  small  vascular  bundles  containing  annulated  and 
dotted  vessels. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  of  juniper 
berries  is  the  volatile  oil,  obtainable  to  the  extent  of  1  to  2  per  cent* 
It  is  a  mixture  of  two  levogyre  oils,  the  one  of  which  having  the  compo- 
sition C^^H*^  boils  at  155**  C. ;  the  other  which  predominates  in  the  ripe 
fruit,  has  the  formula  C^^H^^  and  boils  at  205°  C.  The  crude  oil  as 
distilled  by  one  of  ourselves,  deviated  3°'5  to  the  left  in  a  column  of 
50  mm. 

The  berries  are  rich  in  sugar  (33  per  cent,  Trommsdorff  1822,-29 
per  cent.  Domith,  1873),  and  contain  also  according  to  Donath,  small 
amounts  of  formic,  acetic  and  malic  acids,  besides  resin  and  a  substance 
called  Juniperin.  This  last,  which  exists  in  very  small  proportion,  is 
soluble  in  hot  water  but  uucrystallizable. 

Collection  and  Commerce — .Juniper  berries  are  largely  collected 
in  Savoy,  and  in  the  departments  of  the  Doubs  and  Jura  in  France, 
whence  they  find  their  way  to  the  hands  of  the  Geneva  druggists.  They 
are  also  gathered  in  Austria,  the  South  of  France  and  Italy.  In  Hambuig 
price-currents,  they  are  quoted  as  Oerman  and  Italian. 

Uses — The  berries  and  the  essential  oil  obtained  from  them  are 
reputed  diui-etic,  yet  are  not  often  prescribed  in  English  medicine. 

^  Thr  piMMluoo  i8  sometimes  mnch  smaller ;       1868,  yielded  only  17i  oancea  of  esseatiti  oil 
746  nv.  d*NtiIl<Hi  by  Messra.  Mien  ai>d  Han-       or  0  4*4  per  cent. 
iMiryu,  riough  Court,  LomV^T\V^twet,^^UN\ 
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HERBA  SABINiS. 

Cacuminavel Snmmitates  Sahinoe;  Savin  or  Savine;  F.  Sabine; 

G.  Sevenkraut. 

Botanical  Origin — Juniperus  Sabina  L.,  a  woody  evergreen  shrub, 
usually  of  small  size  and  low-growing,  spreading  habit,  but  in  some 
localities  erect  and  arborescent. 

It  occurs  in  the  Southern  Alps  of  Austria  and  Switzerland,  and  in 
the  adjacent  mountains  of  France  and  Piedmont,  ascending  to  elevations 
of  4000  to  5000  feet.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  Central  Spain, 
Italy  and  the  Crimea ;  likewise  in  the  Caucasus,  where  it  reaches  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  Eastward,  it  extends  to  the  Elburs  range  south 
of  the  Caspian,  and  throughout  Southern  Siberia.  In  North  America, 
it  has  been  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Saskatchewan,  at  Lake 
Huron  and  in  Newfoundland. 

History — Savin  is  mentioned  as  a  veterinary  drug  by  Marcus 
Porcius  Cato,^  a  Roman  writer  on  husbandrv  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  B.C. ;  and  it  was  well  known  to  Dioscorides  and  Pliny. 
The  plant  which  is  frequently  named  in  the  early  English  leech-books 
written  before  the  Norman  Conquest,^  may  probably  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain  ty  the  Romans.  Charlemagne  ordered  that  it  should 
be  cultivated  on  the  imperial  farms  of  Central  Europe.  Its  virtues  as 
a  stimulating  application  to  wounds  and  ulcers  are  noticed  in  the  verses 
of  Macer  Floridus,^  composed  in  the  10th  century. 

Description — Tlie  medicinal  part  of  savin  is  the  young  and  tender 
green  shoots,  stripped  from  the  more  woody  twigs  and  branches.  These 
are  clothed  with  minute  scale-like  rhomboid  leaves,  arranged  alternately 
in  opposite  pairs.  On  the  younger  twigs,  they  are  closely  adpressed, 
thick,  concave,  rounded  on  the  back,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  con- 
spicuous depressed  oil  gland.  As  the  shoots  grow  older,  the  leaves 
become  more  pointed,  and  divergent  from  the  stem.  Savin  evolves  when 
rubbed  or  bruised,  a  strong  and  not  disagreeable  odour.  The  fruit  or 
galbulus  resembling  a  small  berry  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  grows  on  a  short 
recurved  stalk,  and  is  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.  It  is  globular,  dry, 
but  abounding  in  essential  oil,  and  contains  1  to  4  little  bony  nuts. 

Chemistry — The  odour  of  savin  is  due  to  an  essential  oil,  of  which 
the  fresh  tops  afford  2  to  2}  per  cent.,  and  the  berries  about  10  per  cent. 
Examined  in  a  column  50  millimetres  long,  it  was  found  to  deviate  the  ray 
of  polarized  light  27°  to  the  right,  the  oil  used  having  been  distilled  by  one 
of  us  in  London  from  the  fresh  plant  cultivated  at  Mitcham.  The  same 
result  was  obtained  from  the  oil  extracted  ten  years  previously  from 
savin  collected  wild  on  the  Alps  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  We  find  that 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  air,  if  the  oil  is  kept  in  a  vessel  not 
carefully  closed,  the  rotatory  power  after  the  lapse  of  years  is  greatly 
reduced.  Savin  oil  has  the  same  composition  as  oil  of  turpentine ;  we 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  it  a  crystallized  hydrochloride. 
Savin  tops  contain  traces  of  tannic  matter. 

^  Cap.  Ixx.  (Btdms  mMicamentnm).  '  Choulant,  Macer  Florid v^de  ririhin  her- 

•  Cockayne.  Lf^hdoms^  <frc  of  Early  Eng-      barum,  Lip^isB,  1832.  48. 
land,  ii.  (1865)  zii. 
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Uses — Savin  is  a  powerful  uterine  stimulant,  producing  in  over- 
doses very  serious  effects.  It  is  but  rarely  administered  internallv. 
An  ointment  of  savin,  wliich  from  the  clilorophyll  it  contains  is  of  a 
fine  green  colour,  is  used  as  a  stimulating  dressing  for  blisters. 

Substitutes — There  are  several  species  of  juniper  which  have  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  savin ;  and  one  of  them,  commonly  grown  in 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  it.  This  is  Junipem 
Virginiana  L,  the  Red  Cedar  or  Savin  of  North  America,  In  its  native 
country  it  is  a  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  50  feet  or  more,  but  in  Britain 
it  is  seldom  more  than  a  large  shrub,  of  loose  spreading  growtli,  very 
different  from  the  low,  compact  habit  of  savin.^  The  foliage  is  of  two 
sorts,  consisting  either  of  minute,  scale-like,  rhomboid  leaves  like  those  of 
savin,  more  rarely  of  elongated,  sharp,  divergent  leaves,  a  quarter  of  an 
inpjj  in  length,  resembling  those  of  Common  Juniper.  Both  forms 
often  occur  on  the  same  branch.  The  plant  is  much  less  rich  in  essential 
oU  than  tnie  savin  *  for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted  in  the  United 
States. 

The  foliage  of  Junipenis  Phosnicea  L,  a  Mediterranean  species,  has  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  savin  for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted,' 
but  it  is  quite  destitute  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  latter. 


^  We  have  examined  numerous  herbarium 
specimens  (wild)  of  J.  Virginiana  and  J. 
Sabina,  but  except  difference  of  stature 
and  habit,  can  observe  scarcely  any  cha- 
racters for  separating  them  as  species.  The 
fruit-stalk  in  J.  Virginiana  is  often  pen- 
dulous as  in  /.  Sabina.  Each  plant  has  two 
forms, — arboreous  and  fruticose. 


*  This  we  ascertained  by  distilling  under 
precisely  similar  conditions  6  Ih.  6  oz.  of  the 
fresh  shoots  of  each  of  the  two  plants,  Jvm- 
perus  Sabina  and  J.  Virginiana:  the  fint 
gave  9  drachms  of  essential  oil,  the  Mcond 
only  i  a  drachm.  The  latter  was  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  more  feeble  odour,  and  a  different 
dextrogyre  power. 

>  BonplaHdia  z.  (1862)  55. 
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AMYLUM  MARANT-ffi. 

Arrowroot. 

Botanical  Origin  —  Maranta  arundinacea  L.  —  An  herbaceous 
branching  plant,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate,  puberulous  or 
nearly  glabrous  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers,  solitary  or  in  lax 
racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America  from  Mexico 
to  Brazil,  and  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  ;  apd  under  the  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  known  as  M.  indica  Tussac,  it  occurs  in- Bengal,  Java  and  the 
Philippines.  This  Asiatic  variety  is  now  found  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Tropical  America,  but  apparently  as  an  introduced  plant.^ 

History — ^The  history  of  arrowroot  is  comparatively  recent.  Passing 
over  some  early  references  of  French  writers  on  the  West  Indies  to  an 
He)*be  aux  flhlus,  which  plant  it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  Maranta, 
we  find  in  Sloane*s  catalogue  of  Jamaica  plants  (1696),  Oanna  Indica 
radice  alba  alcxiphamiaca.  This  plant  discovered  in  Dominica,  was  sent 
thence  to  Barbados  and  subsequently  to  Jamaica,  it  being,  says  Sloane, 
"  very  much  esteemed  for  its  alexipharmack  q^ialitiesJ*  It  was  observed, 
he  adds,  that  the  native  Indians  used  the  root  of  the  plant  with  success 
against  the  poison  of  their  arrqws,  "  h/  only  mashing  and  applying  it  to 
the  poisoned  wounds  " :  and  further,  that  it  cures  the  poison  of  the  man- 
chineel  {Hippomane  Mandnella  L.),  of  the  wasps  of  Guadaloupe,  ai|d  even 
stops  " a  begun gangreen" ^ 

Patrick  Browne  (1756)  notices  the  reputed  alexipharmic  virtues  of 
Maranta,  which  was  then  cultivated  in  many  gardens  in  Jamaica,  and 
says  that  tlie  root  *' washed,  poinded  fine  and  bleached,  makes  a  fanejtouf 
and stardiy' — sometimes  used  as  food  when  provisions  are  scarce.!* 

1  We  accept  the  opinion  of  Komicke 
{Moiiographicc  Marantearum  Prodnmxus^ 
HuH.  de  In  Soc.  imp.  des  Naturalisles  dc 
Moacou,  XXXV.  1862,  i.)  that  Maranta  arun- 
dinacea L.  and  M.  indica  Tnss.  are  one 
and  the  same  species.  Grisebach  maiutains 
them  as  distinct  (Flora  of  (he  British  West 
Indian  Islands,  1864,  605),  allowing  both 
to  be  natives  of  Tropical  America  ;  but  he 
fails  to  point  out  any  imj)ortant  character 
by  whicn  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.  According  to  Miquel  {Linnoea 
xviii.  1844.  71)  the  plant  in  the  herbarium 


of  Linnseus  labelled  M,  arundinacea,  is  M, 
indica,  "We  have  onrselves  made  arrowrdot 
from  the  fresh  rhizomes  of  if.  arundinacea, 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  an  authentic 
specimen  obtaineil  in  Java  from  M.  indica  : 
no  difference  could  be  found  between  them. 

'  Bloane,  Caial.  plant,  quae  in  ins,  Jamaica 
sponte  proveniunf,  rel  vulgd  coluniur,  Lond. 
1696.  122  ;  also  Bist.  of  Jamaica,  1.  (1707) 
253. 

*  CiHl  and  Natural  History  of  Jainaica, 
1756.112.  113. 
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Hughes,  when  writing  of  Barbados  in  1750,  describes  arrowroot  as  a 
veiy  useful  plant,  the  juice  mixed  with  water  and  drunk,  being  regarded 
as  "  a  prese7*vaiive  against  any  poison  of  an  hot  n/xture  " ;  while  from  the 
root  the  finest  starch  is  made,  far  excelling  that  of  wheat.*  The  pro- 
perties of  Maranfa  arundinacea  as  a  counter- poison  are  insisted  upon  at 
some  length  by  Lunan,*  who  concludes  his  notice  of  the  plant  by  detail- 
ing the  process  for  extracting  starch  from  the  rhizome. 

Arrowroot  came  into  use  in  England  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  the  supplies  being  obtained,  as  it  would  appear,  from 
Jamaica.' 

Tlie  statements  of  Sloane,  which  are  confirmed  by  Browne  and 
Lunan,  plainly  indicate  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  arroicroot, 
and  disprove  the  notion  of  the  learned  C.  F.  Ph.  von  Martins  (1867) 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Aniac  or  Aroaquis  Indians 
of  South  America,  who  call  the  finest  sort  of  fecula  they  obtain  from 
the  Mandioc,  Aru-am.  It  is  true  that  Afaranfa  arundinar^a  is  known 
at  the  present  day  in  Brazil  as  Araruta,  but  the  name  is  certainly  a 
corruption  of  the  English  word  arrotvroot,  the  plant  according  to  general 
report  having  been  introduced.* 

Manufacture — For  the  production  of  arrowroot,  the  rhizomes  are 
dug  up  after  the  plant  has  attained  its  complete  maturity,  which  in 
Georgia  is  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  scales  which  cover  them  are 
removed  and  the  rhizomes  washed ;  the  latter  are  then  ground  in  a  mill, 
and  the  pulp  is  washed  on  sieves,  or  in  washing  machines  constricted 
for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  remove  from  it  the  starch.  This  is  allowed 
to  settle  down  in  pure  water,  is  then  drained  and  finally  dried  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Instead  of  being  crushed  in  a  mill,  the  rhizomes  are  some- 
times grated  to  a  pulp  by  a  rasping  machine. 

In  all  stages  of  the  process  for  making  arrowroot,  nice  precautions 
have  to  be  taken  to  avoid  contamination  with  dust,  iron  mould,  insects, 
or  anything  which  can  impart  colour  or  taste  to  the  product  The 
rhizome  contains  about  68  per  cent,  of  water,  and  yields  about  a  fifth  of 
its  weight  of  starch.^ 

Description — Arrowroot  is  a  brilliant  white,  insipid,  inodorous 
powder,  more  or  less  aggregated  into  lumps  which  seldom  exceed  a  pea 
in  size ;  when  pressed,  it  eihits  a  slight  crackling  sound.  It  exhibits  the 
general  properties  of  starch,  consisting  entirely  of  granules  wliich  are 
subspherical,  or  broadly  and  irregularly  egg-shaped ;  when  seen  in  wat^r 
they  show  i  distinct  stratification  in  the  form  of  fine  concentric  rings 
around  a  small  stat-like  hilum.  They  have  a  diameter  of  5  to  7  nikm. 
when  observed  in  the  air  or  under  behzol.  If  the  water  in  which  thev 
lie  be  cautiously  heated  on  the  object-stage  of  the  microscope,  tht 
tumefaction  of  the  granules  will  be  found  to  begin  exactly  at  TO"*  C. 


1  Nalvral  History  of  Barbados,  1750.  221. 

'  HortxLS  Jamaicensis,  i.  (1814)  30. 

'  Thus  in  1799,  there  were  exported  from 
Jamaica  24  casks  and  boxes  of  "  Indian 
Arrow-rooC* — Renny,  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  235. 

"*  Since  the  al)ove  was  written,  the  foUow- 
ing  lines  bearing  on  this  question  have  l)een 
n^ceived  from  Mr.  Spruce :— " .  .  1  Vluovt  wot 
MMrtiuB*  derivation  of  *  arroicroot,'    On  lYie 


Amazon,  it  is  called  *amriUa* — ^plainly* 
corruption  of  the  Enj^lish  name,  and  «• 
plained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  first  culti- 
vated, as  I  was  told,  from  tubers  obtained  in 
the  East  Indies." 

*  This  was  in  the  German  colony  of  Bin- 
menau  in  Southern  Brazil  — Eberbaid,  Arck. 
dcr  Phamu  134  (1868)  257. 
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Heated  to  100®  C.  with  20  parts  of  distilled  water,  arrowroot  yields  a 
semitransparent  jelly  of  somewhat  earthy  taste  and  smell.  By  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  sp-  gr.  1*06,  arrowroot  is  but  imperfectly  dissolved  at 
40°  C. 

The  specific  gravity  of  all  varieties  of  starch  is  affected  by  the  water 
which  they  retain  at  the  ordinary  •  temperature  of  the  air.  Arrowroot 
afi^er  prolonged  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  of  average  moisture,  and 
then  kept  at  100°  C.  till  its  weight  was  constant,  was  found  to  have  lost 
13'3  per  cent,  of  water.  On  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air,  it  regained 
its  former  proportion  of  water. 

Weighed  in  any  liquid  which  is  entirely  devoid  of  action  on  starch, 
as  petroleum  or  benzol,  the  sp.  gr.  of  arrowroot  was  found  by  one  of  us 
to  be  1*504;  but  loGd  when  the  p6wder  had  been  previously  dried  at 
100°  C. 

Microscopic  Structure  of  Arrowroot  and  of  Starch  in  general. 
— The  granules  are  built  up  of  layers, — a  structure  which  may  be 
rendered  evident  by  the  gradual  action  of  chloride  of  calcium,  chromic 
acid,  or. an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide.  When  one  of  these 
liquids  in  a  proper  state  of  dilution  is  made  to  act  upon  starch,  or 
when  for  that  purpose  a  liquid  is  chosen  which  does  not  act  upon  it 
energetically,  such  as  diastase,  bile,  pepsin,  or  saliva,  it  is  easy  to  obtain 
a  residue,  which  according  to  Nageli,  is  no  longer  capable  of  swelling  up 
in  boiling  water,  nor  is  immediately  turned  blue  by  iodine,  except  on  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  which  is  dissolved  by  ammoniacal 
cupric  oxide.  These  are  the  essential  properties  of  cellulose  ;  and  this 
residue  has  been  regarded  as  such  by  NSgeli,  while  the  dissolved  portion 
has  been  distinguished  as  Grannloae  (Maschke,  1852). 

Nageli  in  his  important  monograph  on  starch,^  has  described  the 
action  of  saliva  when  digested  with  starch  for  a  day,  at  a  temperature  of 
40°  to  47°  C. ;  he  says  that  the  residue  is  a  skeleton,  corresponding  in 
form  to  the  original  grain  but  somewhat  smaller,  light,  and  very  mobile 
in  water.  He  concludes  that  its  interstitial  spaces  must  have  been  pre- 
viouslv  filled  with  granulose. 

This  experiment  which  has  been  repeated  by  one  of  us  (F.),  does 
not  in  our  opinion  warrant  all  the  inferences  that  Nageli  has  drawn  from 
it :  it  is  true  that  many  separate  parts  of  the  grain  are  dissolved  by  the 
saliva,  while  others  have  disappeared  down  to  a  mere  film,  and  others 
again  have  been  attacked  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  But  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  statement  that  anything  comparable  to  a  skeleton  of  the 
grain  has  been  left.  After  longer  action  at  a  higher  temperature,  which 
however  must  not  exceed  65^  C,  a  more  copious  dissolution  of  the 
starch  either  by  saliva  or  by  bile,  takes  place  ;  but  in  no  case  is  it 
complete.^ 

<}hemistry  of  Starch — The  formula,  ( !*H^®0^  is  commonly  assigned 
to  starch,  from  whatever  plant  derived.  Musculus  however  showed  in 
1861,  that  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  of  Diastase,  starch  is  resolved 
into  Dextmne.,  C^^H^^O^^  and  Dextrose,  G^V-O^,  with  which  decomposi- 
tion, the  formula,  C^^H^®0^^  would  be  more  in  accord. 

Cold  water  is  not  without  action  on  starch:   if  the  latter  be  con- 

1  Die  StdrkekSmar,  Ziirich.  1858.  4^  lulosc^-ArcMv  der  PJuirmade,  196  (1871)  7. 

•  Further  particulars  on  this  question  may      — F.  A.  F. 
be  found  in  my  paper  Ueber  Stdrke  und  CeU 
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tiuuously  triturated  with  it,  the  filtrate,  in  which  no  particles  can  be 
detected  by  the  microscope,  will  assume  a  blue  colour  on  addition 
of  iodine,  without  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.  The  proportion  of 
starch  thus  brougiit  into  solution  is  infinitely  small,  and  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  integrity  of  the  grains.  It  is  even  probable  tiiat  the 
solution  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  minute  amount  of  heat,  which  must  of 
necessity  be  developed  by  the  trituration. 

Certain  reagents  capable  of  attacking  starch,  act  upon  it  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways.     The  action  in  the  cold  of  concentrated  aqueous  solutions 
of  easily  soluble  neutral   salts  or  of  chloral  hydrate  is   remarkable. 
Potassium  bromide  or  iodide,  or  calcium  chloride  for  instance,  cause  the 
grains  to  swell,  and  render  them  soluble  in  cold  water.     At  a  certain 
degree  of  dilution,  a  perfectly  clear  liquid  is  formed,  which  at  first  con- 
tains neither  dextrin  nor  sugar;  it  is  coloured  blue  but  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  iodine  water ;  and  starch  can  be  thrown  down  from  it  by  alcolioL 
This  precipitate,  though  entirely  devoid  of  the  structural  pecuUaritj'  of 
starch,  still  exhibits  some  of  the  leading  properties  of  that  substance; 
it  is  coloured  in  the  same  manner  by  iodine,  does  not  dissolve  even 
when  fresh  in  ammoniaoal  cupric  oxide,  and  after  drying,  is  insoluble 
in  water  whether  cold  or  boiling.     The  progress  of  the  solvent  is  most 
easily  traced  when  calcium  chloride  is  used,  as  this  salt  acts  more  slowly 
than  the  others  we  have  mentioned.     It  leaver  scarcely  any  perceptible 
residue.     This  fact  in  our  opinion  militates   against  the  notion  that 
starch  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  amylaceous  substance,  deposited  within 
a  skeleton  of  cellulose. 

The  remarkable  action  of  iodin6  upon  starch  was  discovered  in  1814 
by  Colin  and  Gaultier  de  Claubry  It  is  extremely  different  in  degree 
according  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  starch,  the  proportion  of  iodine,  and 
the  nature  of  the  substance  the  grains  are  impregnated  with,  before  or 
after  their  treatment  with  iodine.  The  action  is  even  entirely  arrested 
(no  blue  colour  being  produced)  by  the  presence  in  certain  proportion  of 
quinine,  tannin,  Aqxva  piciSy  and  of  other  bodies. 

The  combination  of  iodine  with  starch  does  not  take  place  in  equi- 
valent proportions,  and  is  moreover  easily  overcome  by  heat.  The  iodine 
combined  with  starch  amounts  at  the  utmost  to  7*5  per  cent.  The  com- 
pound is  most  readily  formed  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  then  pro- 
duces a  deep  indigo  blue.  Almost  all  other  substances  capable  of  pene- 
trating starch  grains,  weaken  the  colour  of  the  iodine  compound  to  violet, 
reddish  yellow,  yellow  or  greenish  blue.  These  different  shades,  the 
production  of  which  has  been  described  by  Nageli  with  great  difiPuseness, 
are  merely  the  colours  which  belong  to  iodine  itself  in  the  solid,  liquid 
or  gaseous  form.  They  must  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  particles  of 
iodine  diffuse  themselves  in  a  peculiar  but  hitherto  unexplained  manner, 
within  the  grain  or  in  the  swollen  and  dissolved  starch. 

Compi^rce  of  Arrowroot — The  chief  kinds  of  arrowroot  found  in 
commerce  are  known  as  Bermuda,  St,  Vincent,  and  Natal;  but  that  of 
Jamaica  and  other  West  India  Islands,  of  Brazil,  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
East  Indies  are  quoted  in  price-currents,  at  least  occasionally.  Of  these, 
the  Bermuda  enjoys  the  highest  reputation  and  commands  by  far  the 
highest  price;  but  its  good  quality  is  shared  by  the  arrowroot  of  other 
localitiea,  from  which  when  ec^^aWj  ^\3Lt^/\\.  ^^ca vcLTva^Ue  be  distinguished. 
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The  importations  of  arrowroot  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
year  1870,  amounted  to  21,770  cwt.,  value  £33,063.  Of  this  quantity, 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies  furnished  nearly  17,000  cwt., 
and  the  colony  of  Natal  about  3000  cwt.  The  manufacture  <ff  arrowroot 
in  the  West  India  Islands  appears  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  the  Ber- 
mudas in  particular,  now  ship  but  an  insignificant  quantity.^ 

Uses — Arrowroot  boiled  with  water  or  milk  is  a  much-valued  fgod 
in  the  sick-room.  It  is  also  an  agreeable  article  of  diet  in  the  form  of 
pudding  or  blancmange. 

Adulteration — Other  starches  than  that  of  Maranta  are  occasionally 
sold  under  the  name  of  Arrowroot  Their  recognition  is  only  possible  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Substitutes  for  Arrowroot. 

Potato  Starch — This  substance  known  in  trade  as  Farina  or 
Potato  Flour  is  made  from  the  tubers  of  the  potato  {Solarium  tuberosum 
L)  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  followed  in  the  preparation  of  arrow- 
root. It  has  the  following  characters  : — examined  under  the  microscope, 
the  granules  are  seen  to  be  chiefly  of  two  sorts,  the  first  small  and 
spherical,  the  second  of  much  larger  size,  often  100  mkm.  in  length, 
having  an  irregularly  circular,  oval  or  egg-shaped  outline,  finely  marked 
with  concentric  rings  round  a  minute  inconspiteuous  hilum.  When 
heated  in  water,  the  grains  swell  considerably  eVen  at  60°  C.  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  sp.  gr.  1*06,  dissolves  them  at  40°  C.  quickly  and  almost 
completely,  the  granules  being  no  longer  deposited,  as  in  the  case  of 
arrowroot  similarly  treated.  The  mixture  of  arrowl*oot  and  hydrochloric 
acid  is  inodorous,  but  that  of  potato  starbh  has  a  peculiar  though  not 
powerful  odour. 

Carina  Starch,  Tous-les-Mois,^  Toulema,  Tolomane^A  species 
of  Canna  is  cultivated  in  the  West  India  Islands,  especially  St.  Kitts, 
for  the  sake  of  a  peculiar  starch  which,  since  about  the  year  1836,  has 
been  extracted  from  its  rhizomes  by  a  process  similar  to  that  adopted  in 
making  arrowroot.  The  specific  name  of  the  plant  is  still  undetermined  : 
though  we  have  obtained  living  roots  from  St.  Kitts,  and  have  cultivated 
the  plant  for  several  years,  it  has  not  hitherto  flowered,  and  the  foliage 
affords  no  characters  sufficient  for  distinguishing  the  species. 

The  starch,  which  bears  the  same  name  as  the  plant,  is  a  dull  white 
powder,  having  a  peculiar  satiny  or  lustrous  aspect,  by  reason  of  the 
extraordinary  magnitude  of  the  starch  granules  of  which  it  is  composed. 
These  granules  examined  under  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  flattened 
and  of  irregular  form,  as  circular,  oval,  oblong,  or  oval-truncate.  The 
centre  of  the  numerous  concentric  rings  with  which  each  granule  is 
marked,  is  usually  at  one  end  rather  than  in  the  centre  of  a  granule.  The 
hilum  is  inconspicuous.     The  granules  though  far  larger  than  those  of 

i  In  the  year  1868,  only  60  cwt,  in  1869,  or  Descourtilz,  who  all  desciil>e  the  Balisifr 

91  cwt  or  Canna.     It  Heeins  more  likely  that  the 

*  It  Ls  commonly  stated  that  the  name  term  in  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  confer  a 

TouS'lesmois  was  given  in  consequence  of  meaning    on    an    ancient    name  —  perhaps 

the  plant  flowering  all  tht  year  round.    But  Tmiloula^  which  is  one  of  the  Carib  desig- 

this  explanation  appears    improbable :    no  nations  for  Canna,  and  CakUhea. 
such  name  is  mentioned  by  Ruchefort,  A  ablet, 
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the  potato,  are  of  the  same  density  as  the  smaller  forms  of  that  starch, 
and  like  them,  float  perfectly  on  chloroform.  When  heated,  they  begin 
to  burst  at  72"*  C.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  them  as  it  does 
on  arrowroot. 

Canna  starch  boiled  with  20  times  its  weight  of  water,  aflfords  a  jelly 
less  clear  and  more  tenacious  than  that  of  arrowroot,  yet  applicable  to 
exactly  the  same  purposes.  The  starch  is  produced  ou  a  very  small 
scale,  and  is  but  little  known  and  not  much  esteemed  in  Europe.^ 

Cxirciima  Starchy  Tikor,  Tikhar. — The  pendulous,  colourless  tubers 
of  some  species  of  Curcuma,  but  especially  of  C.  angustifolia  Roxb.  and 
C,  leucorrhiza  Eoxb.,  have  long  been  utilized  in  Southern  India  for  the 
preparation  of  a  sort  of  arrowroot,  known  by  the  Hindustani  name  of 
Tikhar,  and  sometimes  called  by  Europeans,  £ast  Indian  Arrmcroot} 
The  granules  of  this  substance  much  resemble  those  of  Marania,  but 
they  are  neither  spherical  nor  egg-shaped.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
rather  to  be  described  as  flat  discs,  5  to  7  mkm.  thick,  of  elliptic  or  ovoid 
outline,  sometimes  truncate ;  many  attain  a  length  of  60  to  70  mkm. 
They  are  always  beautifully  stratified  both  on  the  face  and  on  the  edge. 
The  hilum  is  generally  situated  at  the  narrower  end.  We  have  observed 
that  when  heated  in  water,  the  tumefaction  of  the  grains  commences  at 
72°  C. 

Curcuma  starch,  which  in  its  general  properties  agrees  with  common 
arrowroot,  is  rather  extensively  manufactured  in  Travancore,  Cochin  and 
Canara  on  the  south-western  coast  of  India,  but  in  a  very  rude  manner. 
Drury  ^  states  that  it  is  a  favourite  article  of  diet  among  the  natives,  and 
that  it  is  exported  from  Travancore  and  Madras ;  we  can  add  that  it  is 
not  known  as  a  special  kind  in  the  English  market,  and  that  the  article 
we  have  seen  ottered  in  the  London  drug  sales  as  East  Indian  Arrowroot, 
was  the  starch  of  Marania. 


ZINGIBERACEiE. 

RHIZOMA  ZINGIBERIS. 

Radix  Zingiheris ;  Oinger  ;   F.  Gingembre ;   G.  Ingwer, 

Botanical  Origin — Zingiber  officinale  Koscoe  (Amomum  Zingiber  L), 
a  reed-like  plant,  with  annual  leafy  stems,  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  flowers 
in  cone-shaped  spikes  borne  on  other  stems  thrown  up  from  the  rhizome. 
It  is  a  native  of  Asia,  in  the  warmer  countries  of  which  it  is  universally 
cultivated,*  but  not  known  in  a  wild  state.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
most  tropical  countries,  and  is  now  found  in  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Tropical  Western  Africa,  and  Queensland  in  Australia. 

History — Ginger  has  been  known  in  India  from  the  remotest  times 
under  the  old  Sanskrit  name  of  Sringav&a,  from  w^hich  has  been  derived 
the  Greek  name  Ztyyi^epi  and  the  Latin  Zingiber.     As  a  spice  it  was 

*  20  barrels  from  St  Kitts  were  offered  in      forwarded  to  us  by  A.  F.  Sealy,  Esq.  of  that 

Eublic  sale  Id  London,  10  May,  1871,  and      place, 
oiwht  in  at  S^rf.  per  lb.  *  Useful  Plants  of  India,  ed.  2.  1878. 168. 

'  Living  roots  of  the  plant  used  for  makiug  **  The  mode  of  cultivation  is  described  by 

this  arrowroot  at  Cochin,  have  been  kindly      Buchanan,   Journey  from  Afadnu  thnm^ 

Mysore,  etc.  vL  (,18071  4^9. 
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ised  among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  who  appear  to  have  received  it 
jy  way  of  the  Eed  Sea,  inasmuch  as  they  considered  it  to  be  a  pro- 
luction  of  Southern  Arabia. 

In  the  list  of  imports  from  the  Eed  Sea  into  Alexandria,  which  in 
;he  second  century  of  our  era  were  there  liable  to  the  Eoman  fiscal 
luty  {vectigal)y  Zitigiber  occurs  among  other  Indian  spices.^  During  the 
niddle  ages  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  similiar  lists,  and  evidently 
jonstituted  an  important  item  in  the  commercial  relations  between 
Europe  and  the  East.  Ginger  thus  appears  in  the  tariflf  of  duties  levied 
it  Acre  in  Palestine  about  a.d.  1173;^  in  that  of  Barcelona^  in 
L221 ;  Marseilles  *  in  1228  ;  and  Paris  ^  in  1296.  The  Tamf  desFiagea, 
)r  customs  tariff,  of  the  Counts  of  Provence  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  provides  for  the  levying  of  duty  at  the  towns  of  Aix,  Digne, 
Valensole,  Tarascon,  Avignon,  Orgon,  Aries,  &c.,  on  various  commodities 
.mpoited  from  the  East.  These  included  spices,  as  pepper,  ginger, 
doves,  zedoary,  galangal,  cubebs,  saffron,  "  canella,"  cumin,  anise  ;  dye 
stuffs,  such  as  lac,  indigo,  Brazil  wood,  and  especially  alum ;  and  groceries, 
is  sugar,  rice  and  dates.® 

In  England,  ginger  must  have  been  tolerably  well  known  even 
prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  it  is  frequently  named  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  leech-books  of  the  11th  century.  During  the  13th  and  14th 
3enturies,  it  was  next  to  pepper,  the  commonest  of  spices,  costing  on 
m  average  nearly  Is.  7d,  per  lb.,  or  about  the  price  of  a  sheep.^ 

The  merchants  of  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  knew 
:hree  kinds  of  ginger,  called  re^ectively  Betledi,  Colombino,  and  Micchino. 
These  terms  may  be  explained  thus: — Belledi  or  Baladi  is  an  Arabic 
wrord,  which  as  applied  to  ginger,  would  signify  country  or  wild,  i.e. 
xmimon  ginger,  Colomhino  refers  to  Columbum,  Kolam  or  Quilon,  a 
port  in  Travancore  frequently  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages.  Ginger 
termed  Micchino,  denotes  that  the  spice  had  been  brought  from  or  by 
way  of  Mecca.^ 

Ginger  preserved  in  syrup,  and  sometimes  called  Green  Ginger,  was 
also  imported  during  the  middle  ages,  and  regarded  as  a  delicacy  of 
the  choicest  kind. 

The  plant  affording  ginger  must  have  been  known  to  Marco  Polo 
[circa  1280-90),  who  speaks  of  observing  it  both  in  China  and  India. 
John  of  Montecorvino,  who  visited  Indi^.  about  1292  (see  p.  468), 
iescribes  ginger  as  a  plant  like  a  flag,  the  root  of  which  can  be  dug 
ap  and  transported.  Nicolo  Conti  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
ilso  gave  some  description  of  the  plant  and  of  the  collection  of  the  root, 
IS  witnessed  by  him  in  India.® 

The  Venetians  received  ginger  by  way  of  Egypt ;  yet  some  of  the 
mperior  kinds  were  conveyed  from  India  overland  by  the  Black  Sea; 
IS  stated  by  Marino  Sanudo  ^®  about  1306. 

^  Vincent,   Commerce  and  Navigation  of  '  Collection  de  Cartulaires  de  France,  Paris, 

he  Ancients,  ii.  (1807)  695.  viii.  (1857)  pp.  Ixxiu-xci. 

*  Mecueil  des  Historiens des  Croisades;  Lois,  '  Ilogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
I  (1843)  176.  in  England,  i.  (1866)  629. 

»  Capmauy,    Memorias  sobrt  la  Marina,  '  Yule,  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  ii.  (1871) 

tc.  de  Barcelona,  Madrid,  ii.  (1779)  3.  816. 

*•  M^ry  et  Quindon,  Hist,  des  Actes  ....  •  See  p.  469,  note  8. 

ie  la  Municipaliti  de  Marseille,  i.  (1841)  372.  "  Marinus  Sanutus,  Liber  secretorum  fide- 

*  JUvue  arcfUologique,  ix.  (1852)  213.  Hum  erucis,  Hanov.  (1611)  22. 
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Ginger  was  introduced  into  America  by  Francisco  de  Mendoi^a, 
who  took  it  from  the  East  Indies  to  New  Spain.^  It  wai  shipped  for 
commercial  purposes  from  the  ishmd  of  St.  Domingo  as  early  at  least  as 
1585;  and  from  Barbados  in  1654.-  According  to  Kenny,  ver}' large 
quantities  were  exported  from  the  West  Indies  to  Spain  in  1547.^ 

Description — Ginger  is  known  in  two  forms,  namely  the  rhizome 
dried  with  its  epidermis,  in  which  case  it  is  called  coated  ;  or  deprived 
of  epidermis,  and  then  termed  scraped  or  uncocUeiL  The  pieces,  which 
are  called  by  the  spice-dealers  races  or  hands,  rarely  exceed  4  inches  in 
length  and  have  a  somewhat  palmate  form,  being  made  up  of  a  series 
of  short,  laterally  compressed,  lobe-like  shoots  or  knobs,  the  summit  of 
each  of  which  is  marked  by  a  depression  indicating  the  former  attach- 
ment of  the  leafy  stem. 

To  produce  the  un coated  ginger,  which  is  that  preferred  for  medicinal 
use,  the  fresh  rhizome  is  scraped,  washed,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun. 

Thus  prepared,  it  has  a  pale  butf  hue,  and  a  striated,  somewhat 
fibrous  surface.  It  breaks  easily,  exhibiting  a  short  and  farinaceous 
fracture  with  numerous  bristle-like  fibres.  When  cut  with  a  knife,  the 
younger  or  terminal  portion  of  the  rhizome  appears  pale  yellow,  soft  and 
amylaceous,  while  the  older  part  is  flinty,  hard  and  resinous. 

Coated  ginger,  or  that  which  has  been  dried  without  the  removal  of 
the  epidermis,  is  covered  with  a  wrinkled,  striated,  brown  integument, 
which  imparts  to  it  a  somewhat  coarse  and  crude  appearance.  Inter- 
nally, it  is  usually  of  a  less  briglit  and  delicate  hue  than  ginger  from 
which  the  cortical  part  has  been  removed.  Much  of  it  indeed,  is  daik, 
horny  and  resinous. 

Ginger  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour  with  a  strong  pungent  taste. 

Varieties — Those  at  present  found  in  the  London  market,  are  distin- 
guished as  Jamaica,  Cockin,  Bengal,  and  Afi'ican,  The  first  three  are 
scraped  gingers  ;  the  last  named  is  a  coated  ginger,  that  is  to  say,  it  still 
retains  its  ejtidermis.  Jamaica  Ginger  is  the  sort  most  esteemed  ;  and 
next  to  it,  the  Cochin.  But  of  each  kind  there  are  several  qualities, 
presenting  considerable  variation  ijitcr  se. 

Scraped  or  decorticated  ginger  is  often  bleached,  either  by  being 
subjected  to  the  fumes  of  buiniiig  sulphur,  or  by  immersion  for  a  short 
time  in  solution  of  chlorinated  lim^  Much  of  that  seen  in  the  grocers' 
shops  looks  as  if  it  had  been  whitewashed,  and  in  fact  is  slightly  coated 
with  calcareous  matter, — either.sulphate  or  cai-bonate  of  calcium.* 

Microscopic  Structure — A  transverse  section  of  coated  ginger 
exhibits  a  brown,  horny  external  layer,  about  one  millimetre  broad, 
separated  by  a  fine  line  from  the  whitish  mealy  interior  portion,  through 
the  tissue  of  which  numerous  vascular  bundles  and  resin-cells  are 
irregularly  scattered.  The  external  tissue  consists  of  a  loose  outer  layer, 
and  an  inner  composed  of  tabular  cells :  these  are  followed  by  peculiar 
short  prosenchymatous  cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  sinuous  on  transverse 

^  Monardes,   Historia  de  las  corns  que  se  '  22,053  cwt.     See  Renny,   Hid.  of  h- 

iraen  de  nueslrcu  Indicts  occidentales,  Se  villa,  Tnaiea,  Lond.  1807,  154. 

(1574)  99.  *  Mr.  Gareide  {Pharnn.  Jaum.  April  1?, 

•  Calendar    of     State    Papers,    Colonial  1874)  foan<i  both.     We  have  iiul  oWrred 

Series,  1574-1660.  Lond.  1860  p.  4  ;  see  tilsb  the  carbonate  to  be  tiaed. 
pp.  414,  434. 
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section  ^d  partially  thickened,  imparting  a  horny  appearance.  This 
delicate  felted  tissne  forms  the  striated  surface  of  scraped  ginger,  and  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  resin  and  volatile  oil,  which  here  fill  large 
spaces.  The  large-celled  parenchyme  which  succeeds,  is  loaded  with 
sterch,  and  likewise  contains  numerous  masses  of  resin  and  drops  of 
oiL  The  starch  granules  are  irregularly  spherical,  attaining  at  the  utmost 
40  mkm.  Certain  varieties  of  ginger,  owing  to  the  starch  having  been 
rendered  gelatinous  by  scalding,  are  throughout  horny  and  translucent. 
The  cu'cle  of  vascular  bundles  which  separates  the  outer  layers  and  the 
oentral  portion,  is  narrow,  and  lias  the  structure  of  the  corresponding 
circle  or  nucleus  sheath  in  turmeric. 

Chemical  Composition — Ginger  contains  a  volatile  oil  which  is 
"the  only  constituent  of  the  drug  that  has  hitherto  been  investigated.  By 
distilling  112  ft),  of  Jamaica  ginger  with  water  in  the  usual  way,  we 
ohtained  4^  ounces  of  this  oil,  or  about  |  per  cent.  It  is  a  pale  yellow 
liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*878,  having  the  peculiar  odour  of  ginger,  but  not  its 
pungent  taste.  It  has  no  acid  reaction;  dissolves  but  sparingly  in 
spirit  of  wine  (0-83) ;  and  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  21''$  to 
the  left,  when  examined  in  a  column  50  mm.  long. 

The  burning  taste  of  ginger  is  due  to  a  resin  which  we  have  not 
examined,  but  which  well  deserves  careful  analysis. 

Commerce — Great  Britain  imported  of  ginger  as  follows  : — 

1868  1869  1870  1871  1872 

52,iy4cwt.  3i,535cwt.  33,854  cwt.  32,723  cwt  32,174  cwt. 

The  drug  was  received  in  1872  thus  : — 

From  ¥.<ryi)t 4,923  cwt. 

,,      Sierra  Leoue 6,167    ,, 

„      British  India 13,810    „ 

„      British  West  Indies 7,543    „ 

,,      other  countries .".    231    ,,* 


Total 32,174 


1* 


The  importations  of  ginger  from  the  West  Indies  have  of  late  years 
much  declined. 

Uses — Ginger  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  and  stomachic,  and  as  such 
is  often  a  valuable  addition  to  other  medicines.  It  is  much  more  largely 
employed  as  a  condiment  than  as  a  drug. 


RHIZOMA   CURCUMiE. 

Radix  Curcumcv ;  ^   Ticrmeric ;  F.  Curcuma ;  G.  Oelbwurzel,  Knrkurna. 

Botanical  Origin — Curcuma  longa  L. — Turmeric  is  indigenous  to 
Southern  -iVsia  and  is  there  largely  cultivated  both  on  the  continent  and 
in  the  islands. 

History — Dioscorides  mentions  an  Indian  plant  as  a  kind  of  Cypcrus 
(Kvireipo^)  resembling  ginger,  but  having  when  chewed,  a  yellow  colour 
and  bitter  taste  :  probably  turmeric  was  intended.  Garcia  d*Orta  (1663), 
as  well  as  Fragoso  (1572),  describe  turmeric  as  Crocics  hidicus.     A  list  of 

1  Curcuiiia  from  tho  Persian  kurk-nm,  a  uume  applied  also  to  saffron.    The  origin  of 
the  word  TuriucHc  is  not  kuo>Yn  to  lis., 

^   V 
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drags  sold  in  the  city  of  Frankfort  about  the  year  1450,  names  OuTOLmd 
along  with  zedoary  and  ginger.^ 

In  its  native  countries,  it  has  from  remote  times  been  highly  esteemed 
both  as  a  condiment  and  a  dye-stuff;  in  Europe,  it  has  always  beea 
less  appreciated  than  the  allied  spices  of  the  ginger  tribe.  In  an 
inventory  of  the  effects  of  a  Yorkshire  tradesman,  dated  20  Sept  1578, 
we  find  enumerated — "  x,  ownds  of  turmeracke,  x  d"  ^ 

Description — The  base  of  the  scape  thickens  in  the  first  year  iato 
an  ovate  root- stock;  this  afterwards  throws  out  shoots,  forming  lateral  or 
secondary  rhizomes,  each  emitting  roots,  which  bitinch  into  fibres  or  are 
sometimes  enlarged  as  colourless  spindle-shaped  tubers,  rich  in  starch. 
The  lateral  rhizomes  are  doubtless  in  a  condition  to  develope  themsdres 
as  independent  plants  when  separated  from  the  parent.  The  central 
rhizomes  formerly  known  as  Curcuma  roiwiid-a,  and  the  elongated  lateral 
ones  as  Curcuma  longa,  were  regarded  by  Linnaeus  as  the  production  of 
distinct  species. 

The  radical  tubers  of  some  species  of  Curcumxi  as  C,  an^ustifulia 
Boxb.,  are  used  for  making  a  sort  of  arrowroot  (p.  574).  Sometimes  tbej 
are  dried,  and  constitute  the  peculiar  kind  of  turmeric  which  the  Cliinese 
call  Yvh'kin? 

The  turmeric  of  commerce  consists  of  the  two  sorts  of  rhizome  just 
mentioned,  namely,  the  central  or  round  and  the  lateral  or  long.  The 
former  are  ovate,  pyriform  or  subspherical,  sometimes  pointed  at  the 
upper  end  and  crowned  with  the  remains  of  leaves,  while  the  sides  are 
beset  with  those  of  roots  and  marked  with  concentric  ridges.  The  dia- 
meter is  very  variable,  but  is  seldom  less  than  f  of  an  inch,  and  is 
frequently  much  more.  They  are  often  cut  and  usually  scalded  in  order 
to  destroy  their  vitality  and  facilitate  drying. 

The  lateral  rhizomes  are  subcylindrical,  attenuated  towards  either 
end,  generally  curved,  covered  with  a  rugose  skin,  and  marked  more  or 
less  plainly  with  transverse  rings.  Sometimes  one,  two  or  more  shoit 
knobs  or  shoots,  grow  out  on  one  side.  The  rhizomes,  whether  round  or 
long,  are  very  hard  and  firm,  exhibiting  when  broken  a  dull,  waxy, 
resinous  surface,  of  an  orange  or  orange-brown  hue,  more  or  less 
brilliant.     They  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour  and  taste. 

Several  varieties  of  turmeric  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
countries  or  districts  in  which  they  are  produced,  are  found  in  the 
English  market:  but  although  they  present  differences  which  are 
sufficiently  appreciable  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  dealer,  the 
characters  of  each  sort  are  scarcely  so  marked  or  so  constant  as  to  be 
recognizable  by  mere  verbal  description.  The  principal  sorts  now  in 
commerce  are  known  as  China,  Madras,  Bengal,  Java,  and  Cochin.  Of 
these  the  first  named  is  the  most  esteemed,  but  it  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  European  market.* 

Madras  Tunncmc  is  a  fine  sort  in  large,  bold  pieces.  Sometimes 
packages  of  it  contain  exclusively  round  rhizomes,  while  others  are 
made  up  entirely  of  the  long  or  lateral 

^  FlUckiger,  Die  Frankfurter  Listc,  Ilalle,  It  is  not  whoUy  devoid  of  yellow  colouring 

1878.11.  matter. 

•  Kaine,     Wills  and  Inventories   of  the  *  A  good  deal  is  ex(K)rtcd  from  Take*  in 

Archdeaconry  of  Jiichmond{S\iTtccs  Society),  Formosa,  but  mostly  to   Chinese  port^— 

185S.  277.  ReUnts  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  of  Ckim 

*  Fhann,  Journ,  iii.  (l^^l)  *1S0,  ^j^,  \\,—  Jot  \^1*I.  ^.Vi^, 
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Bengai  Turmeric  diflfers  from  the  other  varieties  chiefly  in  its  deeper 
nt,  and  hence  is  the  sort  preferred  for  dyeing  purposes. 

Java  Turmeric  presents  no  very  distinctive  features ;  it  is  dusted 
ith  its  own  powder,  and  does  not  show  when  broken  a  very  brilliant 
lour.  Judging  by  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  quoted,  it  is  not  in  great 
teem.     It  is  the  produce  of  Curcuma  louga  var.  /8  minor  ^  Hassk. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  suberous  coat  is  made  up  of  8  to  10 
ws  of  tabular  cells;  the  parenchyme  of  the  middle  cortical  layer,  of 
rge  roundish  polyhedral  cells.  Towards  the  centre,  the  transverse 
ction  exhibits  a  coherent  ring  of  fibro-vascular  bundles,  representing  a 
nd  of  medullary  sheath.  The  parenchyme  enclosed  by  this  ring  is 
iversed  by  scattered  bundles  of  vesseb,  and  in  most  of  its  cells 
•ntains  starch  in  amorphous,  angular  or  roundish  masses,  which  are  so 
r  disorganized  that  they  no  longer  exhibit  the  usual  appearance  in 
Jarized  light,  but  are  nevertheless  turned  blue  by  iodine.  The  starch 
Ls  been  reduced  to  this  condition  by  scalding. 

Eesin  likewise  occurs  in  separate  cells,  forming  dark  yellowish-red 
Liticles.  The  entire  tissue  is  penetrated  with  yellow  colouring  matter, 
id  shows  numerous  drops  of  essential  oil,  which  in  the  fresh  rhizome 
no  doubt  contained  in  peculiar  cells. 

Chemical  Composition — The  drug  yields  about  one  per  cent,  of 
sential  oil  which,  according  to  Suida  and  Daube  (1868),  consists  of  an 
I  homologous  or  isomeric  with  earvol  and  thymol,  C^®ff*0,  combined 
ith  a  sm^  proportion  of  a  hydrocarbon. 

The  colouring  matter  called  Curcumin  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the 
Tig  with  benzol,  after  the  essential  oil  has  been  distilled  off.  The 
ude  crystals  obtained  from  benzol  are  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  and 
•ecipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  latter  is  then  removed  by 
ilphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  curcumin  re-crystallized  from  spirit  of 
ine.  It  then  forms  yellow  crystals,  having  an  odour  of  vanilla,  and 
:hibiting  a  fine  blue  in  reflected  light.  Daube  ^  assigns  them  the  fer- 
ula, C^^IP^O^'.  The  best  produce  of  curcumin  is  stated  by  Ivanow- 
ajewsky  *  to  be  obtained  by  washing  an  ethereal  extract  of  turmeric 
ith  weak  ammonia,  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling  concentrated 
omonia,  and  passing  into  the  solution  carbonic  acid,  by  which  the 
ircumin  is  precipitated  in  flakes. 

Paper  tinged  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  curcumin  displays  on 
Idition  of  an  alkali  a  brownish-red  coloration,  becoming  violet  on 
ying,     Boracic  acid  produces  an  orange  tint,  turning  blue  by  addition 

an  alkaline  solution.*  This  behaviour  of  (impure)  curcumin  was 
)inted  out  by  Vogel  as  early  as  1815,  and  has  since  that  time  been 
iilized  as  a  chemical  test. 

Borax  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  curcumin,  gives  rise  to  a 
nk  substance,  the  Eosocyanin  of  Schlumberger  (1866),  which  Daube 


^  From  information  commnnicated  by  Mr. 
unendyk,  of  tho  Botanical  Garden,  Buiten- 
rg,  Java. 

»  Jmmi,  far  prakt.  Chcmie,  ii.  (1871)  86. 
»  Jouni,  of  aiievi.  Soc,  xi.  (1873)  504. 
*  The  following  is  a  striking  experimenfi 
owing  some  of  these  chanf^es  of  colour: — 
ace  a  little  crushed  turmenc  or  the  powder 
blotting  papei>  and  moisten  it  repeatedly 


with  chloroform,  allowing  the  latter  to 
evaporate.  There  will  thus  bo  formed  on 
the  paper  a  yellow  stain  which  on  addition  of 
a  slightly  acidulated  solution  of  borax  and 
dr>4ng  assumes  a  purple  hue.  If  the  paper 
is  now  sprinkled  with  dilate  ammonia,  it  will 
acquire  a  transient  blue.  This  reaction  en- 
ables one  to  recognize  tbft  '^x^'afewsifc  ^^  Xjxt- 
meric  in  po^dfittOiitixiJoaxXi  at  tk»s^»x^. 

^  ^  ^1 
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also  obtained,  and  in  crystals.  Ivanow-Gajewsky,  who  isolated  it  by 
heating  an  alcoholic  extract  of  turmeric  with  boracic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  describes  it  as  a  purple  crystalline  powder  with  a  metaUic  green 
lustre,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  coloured 
dark  blue  by  an  alkali 

According  to  the  same  chemist,  there  also  exists  in  curcuma,  an 
alkaloid  in  very  small  quantity.^  Kachler^  found  in  the  aqueous 
decoction  an  abundance  of  Bioxatate  of  Potassium, 

Commerce — In  the  year  1869,  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  64,280  cwt.  of  turmeric;  in  1870,  44,900  cwt., — a  very  large 
proportion  being  furnished  by  Bengal  and  Pegu.  The  export  from 
Calcutta^  in  the  year  1870-71,  was  59,352  cwt. 

Bombay  exported  in  the  year  1871-72,  29,780  cwt.,  of  which  the 
greater  portion  was  shipped  to  Sind  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  only  910 
cwt.  to  Europe.* 

Uses — Turmeric  is  employed  as  a  condiment  in  the  shape  of  curry 
powder,  and  as  such  is  often  sold  by  druggists  ;  but  as  a  m^cine,  it  is 
obsolete.     It  is  largely  consumed  in  dyeing. 

Substitute — The  London  market  has  lately  been  supplied  with 
considerable  quantities  of  a  drug  called  Cochin  Turmeric,  which  is  the 
produce  of  some  other  species  of  Curcfiima  than  (7.  longa.  It  consists 
exclusively  of  a  bulb-shaped  rhizome  of  large  dimensions,  cut  trans- 
versely or  longitudinally  into  slices  or  segments.  The  cortical  partis 
dull  brown ;  the  inner  substance  is  horny  and  of  a  deep  orange-brown, 
or  when  in  thin  shavings,  of  a  brilliant  yellow.  Mr.  A.  Forbes  Sealy  of 
Cochin  has  been  good  enough  to  send  us  (1873)  living  rhizomes  of  this 
Curcuma,  which  he  states  is  mostly  grown  at  Alwaye,  north-east  of 
Cochin,  and  is  never  used  in  the  country  as  turmeric,  though  its  starchy 
tubers  are  employed  for  making  arrowroot.  The  rhizomes  sent  are  thick, 
short,  conical  and  of  enormous  size,  some  attaining  as  much  as  2^  inches 
in  diameter.     Internally  they  are  of  a  bright  orange-yellow. 


RHIZOMA     GALANGiE. 

Radio)  Galangm  ^  minoris  ;  Galangal ;  F.  Racine  de  Oalanga ;  G.  Galgant. 

Botanical  Origin— Alpinia  officinarum  Hance,®  a  flag-like  plant, 
with  stemg  about  4  feet  high,  clothed  with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves 
and  terminating  in  short  and  simple  racemes  of  elegant  white  flowers, 
shaded  and  veined  with  dull  red.  It  grows  cultivated  in  the  island  of 
Hainan  in  the  south  of  China,  and,  as  is  supposed,  in  some  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 


^  Berichic  der  DeutscJien  Chem.  Oesdlsch, 
iii.  (1870)  624. 

'  Ibid.  718. 

'  Returns  quoted  at  p.  .014,  note  3. 

*  Statrincnt  of  tlic  Tra<h'  avd  Navigation 
of  Bombay  for  1871-72,  pt.  ii.  95. 

^  Oalaiifja  ai)pcars  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabic  name  KhulanjaUy  which  in  turn 
comes  from  the  Chinese  Kau-liang  Kiatig, 
signifying,  as  Dr.  F.  Porter  SmVlYi  V^aa  m- 


formed  us,  Kau-liang  ginger,  Eau-liimg  is 
the  ancient  name  of  a  district  in  the  pronnw- 
of  Kwangtung. 

*  Joum.  of  Linncan  Socii'ty,  Botanr,  liii. 
(1873)  1 ;  also  Trimen's  Journ.  of  td^  ii- 
(1873)  175.— Dr.  Thwaites  of  Ceylon.  irLo 
hfts  the  plant  in  coltivation,  has  been  gixvl 
enough  to  send  us  a  fine  ooloared  dnving 
of  it  in  flower. 
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History — The  earliest  reference  to  galangal  we  have  met  with, 
jcnrs  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Ibn  Khurdadbah  ^  about 
D.  869-885,  who  in  enumerating  the  productions  of  a  country  called 
la,  names  galangal  together  with  musk,  aloes,  camphor,  silk,  and 
^ssia.  Edrisi,^  three  hundred  years  later  is  more  explicit,  for  he  men- 
3IIS  it  with  many  other  productions  of  the  far  East,  as  brought  from 
idia  and  China  to  Aden,  then  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Asia 
ith  Egypt  and  Europe.  The  physician  Alkindi,^  who  lived  at  Bassora 
id  Bagdad  in  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century,  and  somewhat  later 
hazes  and  Avicenna,  notice  galangal,  the  use  of  which  was  introduced 
ito  Europe  through  the  medical  system  promulgated  by  them  and  other 
riters  of  the  same  school. 

Many  notices  exist  showing  that  galangal  was  imported  with  pepper, 
nger,  cloves,  nutmegs,  cardamoms  and  zedoary ;  and  that  during  the 
liddle  ages  it  was  used  in  common  with  these  substances  as  a  cufinary 
)ice,  which  it  is  still  held  to  be  in  certain  parts  of  Europe.*  The 
lant  affording  the  drug  was  unknown  until  the  year  1870,  when  a 
Bscription  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  Linnean  Society  of  London, 
yr  Dr.  H.  F.  Hance,  from  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Taintor,  near 
Loihow  in  the  north  of  Hainan. 

Description — The  drug  consists  of  a  cylindrical  rhizome,  having 
maximum  diameter  of  about  f  of  an  inch,  but  for  the  most  part 
jnsiderably  smaller.  This  rhizome  has  been  cut  while  fresh  into  short 
ieces,  IJ  to  3  inches  in  length,  which  are  often  branched,  and  are 
larked  transversely  at  short  intervals  by  narrow  raised  sinuous  rings, 
idicating  the  former  attachment  of  leaves  or  scales.  The  pieces  are 
ard,  tough  and  shrivelled,  externally  of  a  dark  reddish-brown,  display- 
ig  when  cut  transversely,  an  internal  substance  of  rather  paler  hue 
)ut  never  white),  with  a  darker  central  column.  The  drug  exhales 
hen  comminuted  an  agreeable  aroma,  and  has  a  strongly  pungent, 
ncy  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  central  portion  of  the  rhizome  is 
^parated  from  the  outer  tissue  by  the  nucleus  sheath,  which  appears  as 
well-defined  darker  line.  Yet  the  central  tissue  does  not  differ  much 
rom  that  surrounding  it,  both  being  composed  of  uniform  parenchyme 
alls,  traversed  by  scattered  vascular  bundles.  There  also  occur  through- 
ut  the  whole  tissue,  isolated  cells  loaded  with  essential  oil  or  resin, 
iut  the  larger  number  of  cells  abound  in  large  starch  granules  of  an 
nusual  club-shaped  form.  Some  cells  contain  a  brown  substance,  dif- 
jring  from  resin  in  being  insoluble  in  alcohol  The  corky  layer  is 
jmarkable  from  its  cells  having  undulated  walls. 

Chemical  Composition — The  odour  of  galangal  is  due  to  an 
jsential  oil,  which  the  rhizoma  yields  to  the  extent  of  only  J  to  ^  per 
3nt.,  and  which  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Vogel,  to  have  the 
imposition,  C^^H^^H^O.    Brandes  ^  extracted  from  galangal  by  means 

^  Work  quoted  at  p.  261,  note  5. — tome  *  Hanbuiy,  Hiatortcal  Notes  on  the  Radix 

294.  Galangoc  of  phamuiey — Joum.  of  Linnean 

*  Oioffrajihic  cCEdrisi,  traduite  par"  Jau-  Society,  Bot.  xiii.  (1878)  20;  Pharm,  Journ, 
irt,  L  (ldS6)  51.  Sept  23,  1871.  248. 

*  Dc  JRcrum  gradibus,  Argentorati,  1631.  *  Archiv  dcr  Pharm,  xix.  QhZV)  52. 
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of  ether,  a  neutral  inodorous  and  tasteless  crystalline  body  called  Km^ 
ferid,  which  is  worthy  of  further  examination. 

The  pungent  principle  of  the  drug,  which  is  probably  analogous  to 
that  of  ginger,  has  not  been  studied. 

Commerce  — Galangal  is  shipped  from  Canton  to  other  ports  of 
China,  to  India  and  Europe,  but  there  are  no  general  statistics  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  total  production.  From  official  returns  quoted  by  Hance, 
the  export  in  the  year  1869,  which  seems  to  have  been  exceptionally 
large,  amounted  to  370,800  lb.  Bombay  in  the  year  1870-71,  imported 
the  drug  to  the  extent  of  335  cwt.^ 

Uses — The  drug  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  of  the  nature  of  ginger, 
now  nearly  obsolete  in  British  medicine.  It  is  still  a  popular  remedy 
and  spice  in  Livonia,  Esthonia  and  Central  Eussia,  and  by  the  Tartars 
is  taken  with  tea.  It  is  also  in  some  requisition  in  Bussia  among 
brewers,  and  the  manufacturers  of  vinegar  and  cordials,  and  finally  as  a 
cattle  medicine. 

Substitute — The  rhizoma  of  Alpinia  Oalanga  Willd.,  a  plant  of 
Java,  constitutes  the  drug  known  as  Radix  Galangoe  majoris  or  Greakf 
Oalangal,  packages  of  which  occasionally  appear  in  the  London  drug 
sales.  It  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the  Chinese  drug  by  its 
much  larger  size  and  the  pale  buff  hue  of  its  internal  substance,  the 
latter  in  strong  contrast  with  the  orange-brown  outer  skin. 
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Semina    CardamoTiii  minoris;    Cardamoms,  Malabar  Cardamoms; 

F.  Cardamxymss ;  G.  Cardamomen, 

Botanical  Origin—UleUaria  ^  Cardamomum  Maton  {Alpinia  Carda- 
momiim  Eoxb.),  a  flag-like  perennial  plant,  6  to  12  feet  high,  with  large 
lanceolate  leaves  on  long  sheathing  stalks,  and  flowers  in  lax  fleiuose 
horizontal  scapes,  C  to  18  inches  in  length,  which  are  thrown  out  to  tie 
number  of  3  or  4,  close  to  the  ground.  The  fruit  is  ovoid,  three-sided, 
plump  and  smooth,  with  a  fleshy  green  pericarp. 

The  cardamom  plant  grows  abundantly,  both  wild  and  under  culti- 
vation, in  the  moist  shady  mountain  forests  of  North  Canara,  Coorg  and 
Wynaad  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  at  an  elevation  of  2500  to  5000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  truly  wild  in  Canara  and  in  the  Anamalai,  Cochin  and 
Travancore  forests.  The  cardamom  region  has  a  mean  temperature  of 
22*^  C.  (72' F.),  and  a  mean  rainfall  of  121  inches. 

A  well-marked  variety,  diflering  chiefly  in  the  elongated  form  and 
large  size  of  its  fruits,  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of  the  central  and 
southern  provinces  of  Ceylon.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species  under  the  name  of  Elettaria  major,  but  careful  obser\'ation  of 
growing  specimens  has  shown  that  it  possesses  no  characters  to  warrant 
it  being  considered  more  than  a  variety  of  the  typical  plant,  and  it  is 
therefore  now  called  E.  CardaTmrnum  var.  /9.    It  is  only  known  to  occur 

^  Returns  quoted  at  p.  366,  note  3.  *  From  EUUari,  tlicMalyilimiuflneof  th* 

plant. 
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in  Ceylon,  where  the  ordinary  Cardamom  of  Malabar  is  not  found  except 
as  a  cultivated  plant.^ 

History — ^The  Malabar  cardamom  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
Susnita,  and  hence  may  have  been  used  in  India  from  a  remote  period. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  common  with  ginger  and  pepper  it  reached 
Europe  in  classical  times,  although  it  is  not  possible  from  tie  descriptions 
that  have  come  down,  to  determine  exactly  what  was  the  KapSd/jLtofiov 
of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  or  the  "Afjuoofiov  of  the  last-named  writer. 
The  Amomum,  Amomis  and  Cardamovium  of  Pliny  are  also  doubtful,  the 
description  he  gives  of  the  last  being  unintelligible  as  applied  to  anything 
now  known  by  that  name. 

In  the  list  of  Indian  spices  liable  to  duty  at  the  Eoman  custom  house 
at  Alexandria,  circa  a.d.  176-180,  Amomum  as  well  as  Cardamomiim  is 
mentioned.^  St.  Jerome  names  Amomum  together  with  musk,  as  per- 
fumes in  use  among  the  voluptuous  ecclesiastics  of  the  4th  century.* 

Cardamoms  are  named  by  Edrisi  *  about  a.d.  1154  as  a  production  of 
Ceylon,  and  also  as  an  article  of  trade  from  China  to  Aden ;  and  in  the 
same  century  they  are  mentioned  together  with  cinnamon  and  cloves 
(p.  250)  as  an  import  into  Palestine  by  way  of  Acre,  then  a  trading  city 
of  the  Levant. 

The  first  writer  who  definitely  and  correctly  states  the  country  of  the 
cardamom,  appears  to  be  the  Portuguese  navigator  Barbosa^  (1514)  who 
frequently  names  it  as  a  production  of  the  Malabar  Coast.  Garcia  d'Orta,® 
physician  to  the  Viceroy  at  Goa  about  1563,  mentions  the  shipment  of 
the  drug  to  Europe  ;  he  also  ascertained  that  the  larger  sort  was  produced 
in  Ceylon.  The  Malabar  cardamom  plant  was  figured  by  Eheede  under 
its  indigenous  name  of  ElettarV 

Cultivation  and  Production — Although  the  cardamom  plant  grows 
wild  in  the  forests  of  Southern  India,  where  it  is  commonly  called  Ildchi, 
its  fruits  are  largely  obtained  from  cultivated  plants.  The  methods  of 
cultivation,  which  vary  in  the  different  districts,  may  be  thus  described : — 

1.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  the  cultivators  ascend 
the  mountain  sides,  and  seek  in  the  shady  evergreen  forests  a  spot  where 
some  cardamom  plants  are  growing.  Here  they  make  small  clearings,  in 
which  the  admission  of  light  occasions  the  plant  to  develope  in  abundance. 
The  cardamom  plants  attain  2  to  3  feet  in  height  during  the  following 
monsoon,  after  which  the  ground  is  again  cleared  of  weeds,  protected 
with  a  fence,  and  left  to  itself  for  a  year.  About  two  years  after  the 
first  clearing,  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  and  five  months  later  ripen 
some  fruits,  but  a  full  crop  is  not  got  till  at  least  a  year  after.  The 
plants  continue  productive  six  or  seven  years.  A  garden,  484  square 
yards  in  area,  four  of  which  may  be  made  in  an  acre  of  forest, 
will  give  on  an  average,  an  annual  crop  of  12J  lb.  of  garbled 
cardamoms.^      Ludlow,  an   Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests,  reckons 

1  Thwaites,  Enumcraiio  PlaiUarum  Zcy-  bert,  i.   (1836)  73,  51.— It  is  questionable 

lanicc,  1864.  318.  whether  ElcUaria  is  intended  at  p.  61. 

»  Meyer,  GcschiclUc  d.  Botanik,  ii.   (1855)  ^  Dcscriptim  of  the  Cactus  of  East  Africa 

167  ;  Vincent,  Commerce  of  the  Ajtdcnts,  ii.  and  Malabar,  Hakluyt  Society,  1866.   5^. 

[1807)  698.  64,  147.  164.  &c. 

•  J5.  Hieronymi  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Migne,  •  In  the  work  quoted  at  p.  492,  note  7. 

a.  (1846)  297.  ^  H(yHus  Malaharicus,  xl  (1692)  tab.  4-6. 

*  Olographic  d^Edrisi,  traduite  par  Jau-  "  Report  an  the  Administration  of  Coorg 

for  the  year  1872-78,  BaDgalore,  1878.  44. 
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that  not  more  than  28  ft.  can  be  got  from  an  acre  of  forest.  From 
what  he  says,  it  further  appears  that  the  plants  which  come  np  on 
clearings  of  the  Coorg  forests  are  mainly  seedlings,  which  make  their 
appearance  in  the  same  ^i^o^spontaneous  manner  as  certain  plants  in 
the  clearings  of  a  wood  in  Europe.  He  says  they  commence  to  bear 
in  about  3^  years  after  their  first  appearance.^  The  plan  of  cultiva- 
tion above  described  is  that  pursued  in  the  forests  of  Travancore, 
Coorg  and  Wynaad. 

2.  On  the  lower  range  of  the  Pulney  Hills,  near  Dindigul,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  cardamom  plant  is 
cultivated  in  the  shade.  The  natives  burn  down  the  underwood,  and 
clear  away  the  small  trees  of  the  dense  moist  forests  called  sholaSy  which 
are  damp  all  the  year  round.  The  cardamoms  are  then  sown,  and  when 
a  few  inches  high,  are  planted  out,  either  singly  or  in  twos,  under  the 
shade  of  the  large  trees.  They  take  five  years  before  they  bear  fruit ; 
"  in  October  "  remarks  our  informant,^  "  I  saw  the  plants  in  full  flower 
and  also  in  fruit, — the  latter  not  however  ripe." 

3.  In  North  Canaraand  Western  Mysore,  the  cardamom  is  cultivated 
in  the  betel-nut  plantations.  The  plants,  which  are  raised  from  seed, 
are  planted  between  the  palms,  from  which  and  from  plantains,  they 
derive  a  certain  amount  of  shade.  They  are  said  to  produce  fruit  in 
their  third  year. 

Cardamoms  begin  to  ripen  in  October,  and  the  gathering  continues 
during  dry  weather  for  two  or  three  months.  All  the  fruits  on  a  scape 
do  not  become  ripe  at  the  same  time,  yet  too  generally  the  whole  scape 
is  gathered  at  once  and  dried, — to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  drug. 
This  is  done  partly  to  save  the  fruit  from  being  eaten  by  snakes,  frogs 
and  squirrels,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  capsules  splitting,  which  they  do 
when  quite  mature.  In  some  plantations  however,  the  cardamoms  are 
gathered  in  a  more  reasonable  fashion.  As  they  are  collected,  the  fruits  are 
carried  to  the  houses,  laid  out  for  a  few  days  on  mats,  then  stripped  from 
their  scapes,  and  the  drying  completed  by  a  gentle  fire-heat.  In  Cooig, 
the  fruit  is  stripped  from  the  scape  before  drying,  and  the  drying  is  some- 
times effected  wholly  by  sun-heat. 

In  the  native  states  of  Cochin  and  Travancore,  cardamoms  are  a 
monopoly  of  the  respective  governments.  The  rajah  of  the  latter  state 
requires  that  all  the  produce  shall  be  sold  to  his  officials,  who  forward  it 
to  the  main  depot  at  Alapalli  or  Aleppy,  a  port  in  Travancore,  where  his 
commercial  agent  resides.  The  rajah  is  tenacious  of  his  rights,  and 
inserts  a  clause  in  the  leases  he  grants  to  European  coflfee-planters,  of 
whom  a  great  many  have  settled  in  his  territory,  requiring  that  cardamoms 
shall  not  be  grown. 

The  cardamoms  at  Aleppy  are  sold  by  auction,  and  bought  chiefly  by 
Moplali  merchants  for  transport  to  different  parts  of  India,  and  also, 
through  third  parties,  to  England.  All  the  lower  qualities  are  consumed 
in  India,  and  the  finer  alone  shipped  to  Europe. 

In  the  forests  belonging  to  the  British  Government,  cardamoms  are 

*  Elliot,  Experiences  of  a  Planter  in  Vvc  information  on  tliis  head  from  Dr.  Brandis, 

Juiiglcs  of  Mysore,  Lond.  ii.    (1871)  201.  Inspector-General  of  Forests  in  India,  and 

209.  Dr.  King,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Ganien, 

'  Colonel  Beddome,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Calcutta. 
Madras.    We  have  likewiao  to  ac;'kTio\«\ftOL^ 
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nostly  reckoned  among  the  miscellaneous  items  of  produce ;  but 
n  Coorg,  the  cardamom  forests  are  now  let  at  a  rental  of  £3000  per 
innum,  under  a  lease  which  will  expire  in  1878.^ 

Dr.  Cleghom,  late  Conservator  of  Forests  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
)bserves  in  a  letter  to  one  of  us,  that  the  rapid  extension  of  coffee 
5ulture  along  the  slopes  of  the  Malabar  mountains  has  tended  to  lessen 
he  production  of  cardamoms,  and  has  encroached  considerably  upon  the 
irea  of  their  indigenous  growth.  A  recent  writer  ^  has  shown  from  his 
)wn  experience,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  cardamom  is  a  branch  of 
ndustry  worth  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  has  given  many  valuable 
ietails  for  insuring  successful  results. 

Description — The  fruit  of  the  Malabar  cardamom  as  found  in  com- 
nerce,  is  an  ovoid  or  oblong,  three-sided,  three- valved  capsule,  contain- 
ing numerous  seeds  aiTanged  in  three  cells.  It  is  rounded  at  the  base,  and 
Dften  retains  a  small  stalk ;  towards  the  apex  it  is  more  or  less  contracted 
md  terminates  in  a  short  beak.  The  loiigitudinaUy-striated,  inodorous, 
tasteless  pericarp  is  of  a  pale  greyisli-yeUow,  or  buff,  or  brown  when 
fully  ripe,  of  a  thin  papery  consistence,  splitting  lengthwise  into  three 
calves.  From  the  middle  of  the  inner  side  of  each  valve,  a  thin  par- 
tition projects  towards  the  axis,  thereby  producing  three  cells,  each  of 
which  encloses  5  to  7  dark  brown,  aromatic  seeds,  arranged  in  two  rows 
uid  attached  in  the  central  angle. 

The  seeds,  which  are  about  2  lines  long,  are  irregularly  angular, 
transversely  rugose,  and  have  a  depressed  lulum  and  a  deeply  channelled 
raphe.     Each  seed  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  colourless  aril. 

Cardamoms  vary  in  size,  shape,  colour  and  flavour :  those  which  are 
shortly  ovoid  or  nearly  globular,  and  -j^  to  i^  of  an  inch  in  length,  are 
termed  in  trade  language  sliorts ;  while  those  of  a  more  elongated  form, 
pointed  at  each  end,  and  -j^  to  i%-  of  an  inch  long,  are  called  short- 
longs.  They  are  further  distinguished  by  the  names  of  localities,  as 
Malabar,  Madras^  and  Alcppy.  The  Malahar  Cardamoms,  which  are  the 
most  esteemed,  are  of  full  colour,  and  occur  of  both  forms,  namely  shorts 
and  short-loiigs ;  they  are  brought  to  Europe  vid  Bombay.  The  Madras 
are  chiefly  of  elongated  form  {short-longs)  and  of  a  more  pallid  hue ;  they 
are  shipped  at  Madras  and  Pondicherry.  Those  termed  Aleppy  are 
generally  shorts,  plump,  beaked  and  of  a  peculiar  greenish  tint ;  they  are 
imported  from  Calicut,  and  sometimes  from  Aleppy. 

Cardamoms  are  esteemed  in  proportion  to  their  plumpness  and 
heaviness,  and  the  sound  and  mature  condition  of  the  seeds  they  contain. 
Good  samples  afford  about  three- fourths  of  their  weight  of  seeds.* 

The  fruits  of  the  second  form  (var.  ff)  of  Elcttaria  Cardamomum, 
known  in  trade  as  Ceylon  Cardamoms,  are  from  1  to  2  inches  in  length, 
and  f  V  to  yV  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  distinctly  three-sided,  often  arched, 
and  always  of  a  dark  greyish-brown.  The  seeds  are  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  Malabar  plant  and  somewhat  difierent  in 
odour  and  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  testa  of  the  seed  consists  of  three 
distinct  layers,  namely  an  exterior  of  thick- walled,  spirally-striated  cells, 

^  Report  quoted  at  p.  583,  note  8.  (Infonnation  from  the  laboratory  accounts 

*  EUiot,  ap,  eit.,  chap.  12.  of   Messrs.    AUen   and  Hanbmys,  Plough 

'  Thus  202  lb.  shelled  at  various  times  Court,  Lombard  St) 
during  10  years,  afforded  154i  lb.  of  seeds. 
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somewhat  longitudinally  extended,  and  exhibiting  on  transverse  section, 
square,  not  very  large,  cavities ;  then  a  row  of  large  ceUs  with  thin 
transverse  walls  ;  and  finally,  an  internal  layer  of  deep  brown,  radially- 
arranged  cells,  the  walls  of  which  have  so  thick  a  deposit  that  at  the 
most  only  small  cavities  remain. 

The  granular,  colourless,  sac-shaped  albumen  encloses  a  homy  endo- 
sperm, in  which  the  embryo  is  inserted,  the  projecting  radicle  being 
directed  towards  the  hilum.  The  cells  of  the  albumen  have  the  fonn 
of  elongated  polyhedra,  almost  entirely  filled  with  very  small  starch 
granules.  Besides  them,  there  occur  in  most  of  the  cells,  somewhat 
larger  masses  of  albuminoid  matter  having  a  rhombohedric  form,  dis- 
tinctly observable  when  thin  slices  of  the  seed  are  examined  under 
almond  oil  in  polarized  light.  These  remarkable  crystalloid  bodies 
resemble  those  occurring  in  the  seeds  of  cumin  (p.  296). 

Chemical  Composition — The  parenchyme  of  the  albumen  and 
embryo  is  loaded  with  fatty  oil  and  essential  oil,  the  former  existing  in 
the   seed  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent. 

The  essential  oil,  which  amounts  on  an  average  to  4*6  per  cent, 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  0*93,  and  the  odour  and  flavour  of  the  seeds.  It 
appears  to  consist  of  two  bodies,  a  liquid  volatile  oil,  and  a  ciystal- 
line  solid  camphor,  having  the  formula,  C^H^*(H^O)',  and  thCTefore 
isomeric  or  identical  with  turpentine-camphor.  Essential  oil  of  carda- 
moms has  been  found  by  Luboldt  (1860)  to  be  strongly  dextrogyre. 
The  water  which  comes  over  when  cardamoms  are  distilled,  contains 
acetic  acid.  The  ash  of  cardamoms,  in  common  with  that  of  several 
other  plants  of  the  same  order,  is  remarkably  rich  in  manganese.^ 

Commerce — ^There  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  production  of 
cardamoms  in  the  south  of  India  or  even  the  quantity  exported. 
The  shipments  in  the  year  1872-73  from  Bombay,  to  which  port  the 
drug  is  largely  sent  from  the  Madras  Presidency,  amounted  to  1650  cwt, 
of  which  1055  cwt.  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.' 

Cardamoms,  the  produce  of  Ceylon  and  therefore  of  the  large  variety, 
were  exported  from  that  island  in  1872,  to  the  extent  of  9273  lb.— 
the  whole  quantity  being  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.^ 

Uses — Cardamoms  are  an  agreeable  aromatic,  often  administered  in 
conjunction  with  other  medicines.  As  an  ingredient  in  curry  powder, 
they  have  also  some  use  as  a  condiment.  But  the  consumption  in 
England  is  small  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  in  Eussia,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  are  constantly  employed  as 
a  spice  for  the  flavouring  of  cakes.  In  these  countries,  Ceylon  carda- 
moms are  also  used,  but  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs.  In 
India,  cardamoms,  besides  being  used  in  medicine,  are  employed  as  a 
condiment  and  for  chewing  with  betel. 

Other  sorts  of  Cardamom. 

The  fruits  of  several  other  plants  of  the  order  Zingiberacecc  have  at 
various  times  been  employed  in  pharmacy  imder  the  common  name 


1  Phami,Joum,  iii.  (1872)  208.  ^  Ccylo?^  Blue  Book  for  1S7S,  Cbkobo, 

'  StatenunU  of  the  Trade,  <fcc  of  Bombay      1878.  643. 
for  1872-73.  U.  58.  90. 
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f  Cardamom,    We  shall  here  notice  only  those  which  have  some  im- 
jortance  in  European  or  Indian  commerce.- 

Sound  or  Cluster  Carda}nom — Amomum  Cardamomum  L.,  the 
Qother-plant  of  this  drug,  is  a  native  of  Cambodia,  Siam,  Sumatra  and 
Tava. 

During  the  intercourse  with  Siam,  which  was  frequent  in  the  early 
►art  'of  the  17th  century,  this  drug,  which  is  there  in  common  use, 
iccasionally  found  its  way  into  Europe.  Clusius  received  a  specimen  of 
t  in  1605,  as  the  true  Amomum  of  the  ancients,  and  figured  it  as  a  great 
arity.*  As  Amomum  verum,  it  had  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  this 
)eriod.  Parkinson  (1640),  who  figures  it  as  Amomum  genuinum,  says 
hat  *'  of  late  days  it  hath  been  sent  to  Venice  from  the  East  Indies." 
Dale  (1693)  and  Pomet  (1694)  both  regarded  it  as  a  rare  drug;  the 
atter  says  it  is  brought  from  Holland,  and  that  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
►ught  to  be  used  when  Amomum  is  ordered.  In  1751,  it  was  so  scarce 
hat  in  making  the  Theriaca  Aridromachi,  some  other  drug  had  always 
0  be  substituted  for  it.^ 

Thus,  it  had  completely  disappeared,  when  about  the  year  1853, 
commercial  relations  were  re-opened  with  Siam  ;  and  among  the  com- 
nodities  poured  into  the  market,  were  Round  Cardamoms.  They  were 
lot  appreciated,  and  the  importations  becoming  unprofitable,  soon 
«ased.^  They  are  nevertheless  an  article  of  considerable  traffic  in 
jlastem  Asia. 

Eound  Cardamoms  are  produced  in  small  compact  bunches.  Each 
ruit  is  globular,  -^^^  to  yV  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  marked  with  longi- 
udinal  furrows,  and  sometimes  distinctly  three-lobed.  The  pericarp 
s  thin,  fragile,  somewhat  hairy,  of  a  buff  colour,  enclosing  a  three-lobed 
aass  of  seeds,  which  are  mostly  shrivelled  as  if  the  fruit  had  been 
lathered  unripe.  The  seeds  which  have  a  general  resemblance  to  those 
\i  the  Malabar  cardamom,  have  a  strong  camphoraceous,  aromatic  taste. 

There  is  a  large  export  from  Siam  of  cardamoms  of  this  and 
he  following  sort.  The  shipments  from  Bangkok  in  1871,  amounted 
0  4678  peculs  (623,733  ft).),  value  232,464  dollars,  and  were  all  to 
?ingapore  and  China.^  There  were  also  imported  into  Singapore  during 
he  same  year,  102  cwt.  from  Java,  and  75  cwt  from  Sumatra  of  [Round?] 
Jardamoms.® 

Xanthioid  Cardamom  ;  Wild  or  Bastard  Cardamom  of  Siam — 
Phis  is  afforded  \)y  Amomum  xantMoidcsy^dSliah,  a  native  of  Tenasserim 
md  Siam.  During  the  past  twenty  years,  the  seeds  of  this  plant, 
leprived  of  their  capsules,  have  often  been  imported  into  the  London 
narket,  and  they  are  now  also  common  in  the  bazaars  of  India.*^  They- 
closely  resemble  the  seeds  of  the  Malabar  cardamom,  differing  chiefly 
n  flavour  and  in  being  rather  more  finely  rugose.     Occasionally  they 


*  For  additional  infonnation  on  tho  various 
orts  of  Cardamom,  consult  Guibourt,  Iliat, 
Ics  Drog,  ii.  (1869)  215-227 ;  Pereira,  Elc- 
aents  of  Mat.  Med.  ii.  (1850)  1128  d  scq.; 
lanbury  in  PJiarm.  Journ.  xiv.  (1855)  852. 
H6. ;  Jourji,  dc  Pharm.,  Mai  et  Juin,  1855. 

•  Exoticorum  Libri,  377. 

»  Hill,  HisUyry  of  the  Mat,  Med.,  Loud. 
1751)  472. 


^  Thus  43  bags,  imported  direct  from 
Bangkok,  were  offered  for  sale  in  London, 
26  March,  1857,  and  bought  in  at  Is.  6d. 
per  lb. 

^  Commercial  Report  of  H,  M,  Consul' 
GerurcU  in  Siam  for  1871. 

*  Blue  Book  of  the  Straits  SeUlemaUs  for 
1871. 

'  Moodeen  Sheriff,  Supplement  to  Phat' 
macopogia  qf  India,  Madns,  186d.  44.  2aQ. 
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are  imported  still  cohering  in  ovoid,  three-lobed  masses,  as  packed  in 
the  pericarp.  Sometimes  they  are  distinguished  as  Bastard  or  Wild, 
but  are  more  generally  termed  simply  Cardamom  Seeds.  They  are  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  in  Siam,  but  in  commercial  returns  are 
not  distinguished  from  the  preceding. 

The  fruits  of  this  species  grow  in  round  clusters  and  are  remariable 
for  having  the  pericarp  thickly  beset  with  weak  fleshy  spines,^  which 
gives  them  some  resemblance  to  the  fruits  of  a  Xanthium,  and  has  sug- 
gested the  specific  name. 

Bengal  Cardamom — ^This  drug,  which  with  the  next  two  has  been 
hitherto  confounded  under  one  name,"  is  afibrded  by  Amomum  aramaiicum 
Eoxb.,  a  native  of  the  valleys  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  BengaL  According 
to  Koxburgh,^  the  plant  blossoms  during  the  hot  season  before  the 
periodical  rains,  and  matures  its  fruit  in  September ;  the  latter  is  then 
gathered  and  sold  to  the  drug  dealers,  under  the  name  of  Morung  Elachi 

Bengal  cardamoms  *  average  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of 
ovoid  or  slightly  obconic  form,  and  obscurely  3-sided ;  the  lower  end  is 
rounded  and  usually  devoid  of  stalk.  The  upper  part  of  the  fruit  is 
provided  with  9  narrow  jagged  wings  or  ridges,  which  become  apparent 
after  maceration  ;  and  the  summit  terminates  in  a  truncate  bristly 
nipple, — never  protracted  into  a  long  tube.  The  pericarp  is  coarsely 
striated,  and  of  a  deep  brown.  It  easily  splits  into  3  valves,  inclosing 
a  3-lobed  mass  of  seeds,  60  to  80  in  number,  agglutinated  by  a  \iscid 
saccharine  pulp,  due  to  the  aril  with  -which  each  seed  is  surrounded. 
The  seeds  are  of  roundish  form,  rendered  angular  by  mutual  pressure, 
and  about  ^  of  an  inch  long ;  they  have  a  highly  aromatic,  camphora- 
ceous  taste. 

Nepal  Cardamom — The  description  of  the  Bengal  cardamom 
applies  in  many  points  to  this  drug,  to  which  it  has  a  singularly  close 
resemblance.  The  fruit  is  of  the  same  size  and  form,  and  is  also  crowned 
in  its  upper  part  with  thin  jagged  ridges,  and  marked  in  a  similar  manner 
with  longitudinal  stria} ;  and  lastly,  the  seeds  have  the  same  shape  and 
flavour.  But  it  diflers,  firstly,  in  bearing  on  its  siunmit  a  tubular  calyx, 
which  is  as  long  or  longer  than  the  fruit  itself;  and  secondly,  in  the 
fruit  being  often  attached  to  a  short  stalk.  The  fruits  are  borne  ou  an 
ovoid  scape,  3  to  4  inches  long,  densely  crowded  with  overlapping  bracts, 
which  are  remarkably  broad  and  truncate  with  a  sharp  central  claw,— 
very  distinct  from  the  much  narrower  ovate  bracts  of  A.  arortmticim,  as 
shown  in  Eoxburgh's  unpublished  drawing  of  that  plant. 

The  plant,  which  is  unquestionably  a  species  of  Amomum,  has  not 
yet  been  identified  with  any  published  description.  We  have  to  thank 
Colonel  Eichard  C.  Lawrence,  British  Eesident  at  Katmandu,  for  sendinjj 
us  a  fruit-scape  in  alcohol,  some  dried  leaves,  and  also  the  drug  itself, 
— the  last  agreeing  perfectly  with  specimens  obtained  through  other 
channels. 

^  See  figiirc  in  Phann.  Journ.  xiv.  (1865)  Gardens,  Calcutta,  has  been  good  enougb  to 

^^^'  send  us  a  large  sample  of  I^ngal  cardamoms, 

As  by  Pereira,  Elerru  of  Mat.  Med.  ii.  which  he  says  are  best  known  in  the  bazaars 

1850)  1135.  as  Buro  El^hi.     They  quite  agree  with 

Flora  Indkay  Serampore,  i.  (1882)  45.  specimens  previously  hi  our  possession. 

*  Mr.  John  Scott,  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
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The  Nepal  cardamom,  the  first  account  of  which  is  due  to  Hamilton,^ 
is  cultivated  on  the  frontiers  of  Nepal  near  Darjiling.  The  plant  is 
stated  by  CoL  Lawrence  to  attain  3  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  to  be 
grown  on  well-watered  slopes  of  the  hills,  under  the  shelter  of  trees. 
The  fruit  is  exported  to  other  parts  of  India. 

Java  Cardamom — A  well-marked  fruit,  produced  by  Amavmm 
maximum  Eoxb.,  a  plant  of  Java.  The  fruits  are  arranged  to  the 
number  of  30  to  40  on  a  short  thick  scape,  and  form  a  globose  group, 
4  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  stalked,  and  of  a  conical  or  ovoid  form, 
in  the  fresh  state  as  much  as  1 J  inches  long,  by  1  inch  broad.  Each 
fruit  is  provided  with  9  to  10  prominent  wings,  -J-  of  an  inch  high,  running 
from  base  to  apex,  and  coarsely  toothed  except  in  their  lowest  part. 
The  summit  is  crowned  by  a  short,  withered,  calycinal  tube. 

Mr.  Binnendyk,  of  tjie  Botanical  Garden  of  Buitenzorg,  in  Java,  who 
has  kindly  supplied  us  with  fine  specimens  of  A,  maximum,  as  well  as 
with  an  admirable  coloured  drawing,  states  that  the  plant  is  cultivated, 
and  that  its  fruits  are  sold  for  the  sake  of  their  agreeable  edible  pulp. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  dried  fruits  or  the  seeds  are  ever  exported. 
Pereira  confounded  them  with  Bengal  and  Nepal  cardamoms. 

Korarima  Cardamom — The  Arab  physicians  were  acquainted  with 
a  sort  of  cardamom  called  HeU,  which  was  later  known  in  Europe  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  printed  pharmacopoeias,  as  Canlamomum 
Tnajua?  Like  some  other  Eastern  drugs,  it  gradually  disappeared  from 
European  commerce,  and  its  name  came  to  be  transferred  to  Grains  of 
Paradise,  which  to  the  present  day  are  known  in  the  shops  as  Semina 
Cardamomi  majons. 

The  true  Cardamomuni  majus  is  a  conical  fruit,  in  size  and  shape  not 
unlike  a  small  fig  reversed,  containing  roundish  angidar  seeds,  of  an 
agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  much  resembling  that  of  the  Malabar 
cardamom,  and  quite  devoid  of  the  burning  taste  of  grains  of  paradise. 
Each  fruit  is  perforated,  having  been  strung  on  a  cord  to  dry ;  such 
strings  of  cardamoms  are  sometimes  used  by  the  Arabs  as  rosaries. 
The  fruit  in  question  is  called  in  the  Galla  language  Korarima,  but  it  is 
also  known  as  Qurdgi  spice,  and  by  its  Arabic  names  of  Heil  and  Hob- 
hal'hahashi?  According  to  Beke,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  market  of  Bdso 
in  Southern  Abyssinia  from  Tumh^,  a  region  lying  in  about  9°  N.  lat. 
and  35°  E.  long ;  thence  it  is  carried  to  Massowah  on  the  Eed  Sea  and 
shipped  for  India  and  Arabia.*  Von  Heuglin  ^  speaks  of  it  as  brought 
from  the  Galla  country.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  the  same  fruit 
which  Speke®  saw  growing  in  1862,  at  Uganda  in  lat.  0^  and  which  he 
says  is  strung  like  a  necklace  by  the  Wagonda  peopla  Pereira  proposed 
for  the  plant  the  name  of  Amovuim  KoraHma,  but  it  has  never  been 
botanically  described. 

^  Account  of  the  Kiiigdom  of  Nepal,  E6dnh,  **/reqiini8  in  re  culinarid  ct  medicd,  loco 

1819.  74-76.  piperis." 

-  As  the  TcsainrusAro7natariorumfiirint(i(i  *  Pereira,  Pharm.  Journ.  vL   (1847)  i^^\ 

at  Milan  in  1496,  in  which  it  is  called  Hcil  Elcm.  of  Mat.  Med.  ii.  (1850)  1136  ;  Vaughan, 

or  Gardamomum  majus.  Pharm.  Journ.  xii.  (1853)  587. 

;r  5  So  named  by  Forskal  in  1775  {Materia  '  Rcise  luich  Abcsshiicn,  Jena,  1868.  223. 

M'ldica    Kahirina,   151.  n.    41)   who   says  *  Journal  of  the  discovery  of  the  source  of 

the  Kile,  1863.  648  (appendix). 
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Semina  Cardam^mi  majoris,  Piper  Mclegueta ;  Grains  of  Paradise, 
Guinea  Grains ,  Melegiieta  Pepper"^;  F.  Cfraines  de  ParadiSy  Manigyuik; 
G.  Paradieskorner. 

Botanical  Origin — Amomum  Melegueta  Boscoe — an  herbaceoiB, 
reed-like  plant,  3  to  5  feet  high,  producing  on  a  scape  rising  scarcely  an 
inch  above  the  ground,  a  delicate  wax-like,  pale  purple  flower,  which  is 
succeeded  by  a  smooth,  scarlet,  ovoid  fruit,  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  rising 
out  of  sheathing  bracts. 

It  varies  considerably  in  the  dimensions  of  all  its  parts,  according  to 
more  or  less  favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate.  In  Demerara, 
where  the  plant  grows  luxuriantly  in  cultivation,  the  fruit  is  as  large  as 
a  fine  pear,  measuring  with  its  tubular  part  as  much  as  5  inches  in  lengtk 
by  2  inches  in  diameter ;  on  the  other  hand  in  some  parts  of  West 
Africa,  it  scarcely  exceeds  in  size  a  large  filbert  It  has  a  thick  fleshy 
pericarp,  enclosing  a  colourless  acid  pulp  of  pleasant  taste,  in  which  aie 
imbedded  the  numerous  seeds. 

A,  Melegueta  is  widely  distributed  in  tropical  West  Africa,  occurring 
along  the  coast  region  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Congo.  Of  its  distribution 
in  the  interior,  we  have  no  exact  information.  The  littoral  region,  termed 
in  allusion  to  its  producing  grains  of  paradise,  the  Grain  Coast,  lies 
between  Liberia  and  Cape  Palmas;  the  Gold  Coast  whence  the  seeds 
are  now  principally  exported,  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  further  eastward 

History — There  is  no  evidence  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  seeds  called  Grains  of  Paradise;  nor  can  we  find  any  reference 
to  them  earlier  than  an  incidental  mention  under  their  African  name,  in 
the  account  2  of  a  curious  festival  held  at  Treviso  in  A.D.  1214:  it  was 
a  sort  of  tournament,  during  which  a  sham  fortress  held  by  twelve  noble 
ladies  and  their  attendants,  was  besieged  and  stormed  by  assailants  armed 
with  flowers,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  perfumes  and  spices,  amongst  which  last 
figure — Melegctcc ! 

After  this  period  there  are  many  notices,  showing  the  seeds  to  have 
been  in  general  use.  Nicolas  Myrepsus,^  physician  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  John  III.  at  Nicaea,  in  the  13th  century,  prescribed  M^yeycTo*; 
and  his  contemporary  Simon  of  Genoa  ^  at  Rome,  names  the  same  drag 
as  Melegete  or  Mclcgettc,  Grana  Paradisi  are  enumerated  among  spices 
sold  at  Lyons  ^  in  1245;  and,  as  Grcyn  ParadijSy  in  a  tariff  of  duties 
levied  at  Dordrecht  in  Holland  ^  in  1358.  And  again,  among  the  spices 
used  by  John,  king  of  France  when  in  England,  x,Y),  1359— GO,  GratHtu 
de  Paradis  is  repeatedly  mentioned.'^ 

*  The   name  Melegiwfa  spelt  in  various  aiUidotis,  cap.  xxiL 

ways,  as  MelegciU*,  McUOjcUa,  MallatjuctUty  *  Claris  Sanatioiiis,  Venet.  1510.  19.  42. 

Manigcte,  Manigiirfle,  is  an  African  desigiia-  *  Bihliothck  d,  lU.  Vcrcins,  Stuttgart,  xvL 

tion  for  grains  oV  Paradise.  p.  xxiii. 

^    Rolandini    Patavini    Chronica — Pertz,  ®    Sarlorius  iind  Lappcnberg^,   Ot$chichU 

Monumcjitu  Gcrmanicc  hist  or  tea  ;  scripfarcs,  dcr  DcuJsclifii  Hansay  ii.  448. 

xix.  (1866)  45-46.  7  i^^^^^  d'Arcq,    219.    266— see  p.  479, 

'  Be  C(mpositione  Mcdicamcntorum  ;  de  note  4. 
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In  the  earliest  times,  the  drug  was  conveyed  by  the  long  land  jonmey 
from  Tropical  Africa  to  the  coast  of  Tripoli/  as  it  is  in  small  quantities 
up  to  the  present  day ;  and  being  the  produce  of  an  unknown  region  and 
held  in  great  esteem,  it  acquired  the  name  of  Grains  of  Paradise,  ' 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  there  began  to  be  direct 
commercial  intercourse  with  Tropical  Western  Africa.  Margry  *  relates 
that  ships  were  sent  thither  from  Dieppe  in  1364,  and  took  cargoes  of 
ivory  and  malaguetie,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cestos.  A 
century  later,  the  coast  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  who  termed  it 
Terra  de  mala/^uet  The  celebrated  Columbus  also,  who  traded  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  called  it  Casta  di  Maniguetta.  Soon  after  this  period, 
the  spice  became  a  monopoly  of  the  kings  of  Portugal 

English  voyagers  visited  the  6old  Coast  in  the  16th  century,  bringing 
thence  in  exchanging  for  European  goods,  gold,  ivory,  pepper,  and  Chains 
of  Paradise?    The  pepper  was  doubtless  that  of  Piper  Clusii  (p.  530). 

Grains  of  paradise,  often  called  simply  grains,  were  anciently  used 
as  a  condiment  like  pepper.  They  were  also  employed  with  cinnaibon 
and  ginger  in  making  the  spiced  wine  called  hippocras,  in  vogue  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

In  the  hands  of  modern  botanists,  the  plant  affording  this  drug  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  complication  of  errors  which  it  is  needless  to  discuss. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Amomuvfi  Granum  Paradisi  as  described  by 
Linnaeus  cannot  be  identified; — that  in  1817,  Afzelius,  a  Swedish 
botanist,  who  resided  some  years  at  Sierra  Leone,  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  "  Amomum  Oranum  Paradisi  ?  Linn.,"  *  but  that  the  specimen  of 
it  alleged  to  have  been  received  from  him,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
herbarium  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  belongs  to  another  species.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  name  given  to  the  grains  of  paradise  plant  by  Eoscoe, 
A.  Melegticta,  has  been  accepted  as  quite  free  from  doubt.^ 

Description — The  seeds  are  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  rather 
variable  in  form,  being  roundish,  bluntly  angidar  or  somewhat  pyramidal 
They  are  hard,  with  a  shining,  reddish-brown,  shagreen-like  surface.  The 
hilum  is  beak-shaped  and  of  paler  colour.  The  seeds  when  crushed  are 
feebly  aromatic,  but  have  a  most  pungent  and  burning  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — In  structure,  grains  of  paradise  agree  in 
most  respects  with  cardamom  seeds.  Yet  in  the  former,,  the  cells  of  the 
albumen  have  very  thin,  delicate  walls  which  arc  much  more  elongated. 
Of  the  testa,  only  the  innermost  layer  agrees  witli  the  corresponding  part 
of  cardamom ;  whilst  the  middle  layer  has  the  cell  walls  so  much  thickened 
that  only  a  few  cavities,  widely  distant  from  one  another,  remain  open. 
The  outer  layer  of  the  testa  consists  of  thick-walled  cells,  the  cavities  of 
which  appear  on  transverse  section,  radially  extended.  The  albumen  is 
loaded  with  starch  granules  of  2  to  5  mkm.  diameter,  the  whole  amount 
in  each  cell  being  agglutinated,  so  as  to  form  a  coherent  mass. 

Chemical  Composition — Grains  of  paradise  contain  a  small  pro- 

^  O.  di  Burros,  j4y//«,  Vcnet.  1561.  33  (65).  '  I  have  rcpeatodly  raised  Amoinum  Mele- 

•  Quoted  at  p.  630,  note  3.  ffucta  from  coinniereial  Grains  of  Paradise, 
'  llakluyt,  rriiici^hil  Xavifjafions,  ii.  pt.       and  have  cnltivated  tho  plant  for  some  years, 

2. — First  Voiage  of  the  Prhncrosc  and  Lioa      obtaining  not  only  flowers,  but  large  well- 
to  Guinea  and  Benin,  A.  D.  1653.  ripened    fruits    containing    fertile    seeds. — 

*  Hcmcdia  Guiiieensia,  Upsalis?.  p.  71.  D,  H. 
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portion  of  essential  oil;  53  ft.  yielded  us  only  2J  oz.,  equivalent 
to  nearly  0*30  per  cent.^  The  oil  is  faintly  yellowish,  neutral,  of  an 
agreeable  odour  reminding  one  of  the  seeds,  and  of  an  aromatic,  not  acrid 
taste.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  at  15*5°  C,  of  0*825.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  or  in  spirit  of  wine ;  but  mixes  clearly  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon  ;  it  dissolves  iodine  without  explosion.  When  saturated  with 
dry  hydrochloric  gas,  no  solid  compound  is  formed. 

The  oil  begins  to  boil  at  about  236**  C,  and  the  chief  bulk  of  it 
distils  at  257°-258°:  the  residual  part  is  a  thick  brownish  liquii 
Examined  in  a  column  of  50  mm.  long,  the  crude  oil  deviates  I'O''  to 
the  left.  The  portion  passing  over  at  257°-258°  deviates  1*2°,  the  residue 
2°  to  the  left.  The  optical  behaviour  ^is  consequently  in  favour  of  the 
supposition  that  the  oil  is  :  homogeneous.  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
results  of  three  elementary  analyses  which  lead  to  the  formuJa, 
C20IP2O,  or  Ci»ff«  -f  C^^ff «0. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  seed  contains  a  fatty  oil,  10 
grammes,  powdered  with  quartz,  were  exhausted  with  boiling  ether.  This 
gave  upon  evaporation  0*583  grm.  of  a  brown  viscid  residue,  almost 
devoid  of  odour,  but  of  intense  pungency.  As  it  was  entirely  soluble 
in  glacial  acetic  aCid  or  in  spirit  of  wine,  we  may  consider  it  a  resin,  and 
not  to  contain  any  fatty  matter. 

The  seeds,  dried  at  100°  C,  afforded  us  215  per  cent,  of  ash,  which, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  manganese,  had  a  green  hue. 

Commerce — Grains  of  paradise  are  chiefly  shipped  from  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Gold  Coast,  of  which  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Accra  are  the 
more  important.  Official  returns  ^  show  that  the  exports  in  1871  ftom 
this  district,  were  as  follows : — to  Great  Britain  85,502  ft.,  the  United 
States  35,630  ft.,  Germany  28,501  ft.,  France  27,125  ft.,  Holland 
14,250  ft.— total,  191,011  ft.  (1705  cwt.) 

Uses — ^The  seeds  are  used  in  cattle  medicines,  occasionally  as  a 
condiment,  but  chiefly,  we  believe,  to  give  a  fiery  pungency  to  cordials. 
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SALEP. 

Radix  Salep,  Radix  Satyrii  ;  Salep  ;  P.  Salep  ;  G.  Salcpknollm, 

Botanical  Origin — Most,  if  not  all,  species  of  Orchis  found  in 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  are  provided  wdth  tubers  which,  when  dnly 
prepared,  are  capable  of  furnishing  salep.  Of  those  actually  so  used,  the 
following  are  the  more  important,  namely — Orchis  masada-  L.,  0.  Mork 
L,  0  mUitaris  L.,  0.  tistulata  L.,  0.  pyramidalis  L.,  0.  coriophora  L,  and 
0,  longicTuris  Link.  These  species  which  have  the  tubers  entire,  are 
natives  of  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Turkey,  the 
Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor/ 

1  This  oil  was  obtained  and  tried  in  medi-  *  Blm  Book  for  ih^  CoIoTt}/  vf  tkc  G<U 

cine  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centur>'.—  Coast  in  1871. 

Porta,  Dc  DhtiliutioJic,  Komee,  1608,  lib.  iv.  ^  Tchiliatcheff  enumerates  36  spt-'cics  of 

c.  4.  Orchis  as  occurrihg  in  Asia  Minor.— -:^fi* 


£ 


Mineurc,  Bot.  ii.  1860. 
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The  following  species  with  palmate  or  lobed  tubers  have  a  geographical 
irea  no  less  extensive,  namely,  0.  rtiaculata  L.,  0.  sacdfera  Brongn., 
9.  conopsea  L.,  andJO.  latifolia  L.  The  last-named  reaches  North- Western 
[ndia  and  Tibet ;  and  0,  conopsea  occurs  in  Amurland  in  the  extreme 
mat  of  Asia. 

The  salep  of  the  Indian  bazaars,  known  as  Sdlib  mwri,  for  fine 
qualities  of  which  the  most  extravagant  prices  are  paid  by  wealthy 
)Tientals,  is  derived  from  certain  species  of  Eulophia,  as  E.  campestris 
Lindl.,  E.  herhacea  Lindl...  and  probably  others.^ 

History — Under  the  superstitious  influence  of  the  so-called  doctrine 
7/  signatures^  salep  -  has  had  for  ages  a  reputation  in  Eastern  countries 
iS  a  stimulant  of  the  generative  powers ;  and  many  Europeans  who 
bave  lived  in  India,  although  not  prepared  to  admit  the  extravagant 
nrtues  ascribed  to  it  by  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  yet  regard  it  as  a 
valuable  nutrient  in  the  sick  room. 

The  drug  was  known  to  Dioscorides  and  the  Arabians,  as  well  as 
to  the  herbalists  and  physicians  of  the  middle  ages,  by  whom  it  was 
mostly  prescribed  in  the  fresh  state.  Grerarde  (1636)  has  given  excellent 
figures  of  the  various  orchids  whose  tubers,  says  he — ^"  our  age  iisetJi" 

Geoflfroy  ^  having  recognized  the  salep  imported  from  the  Levant  to 
be  the  tubers  of  an  orchis,  pointed  out  in  1740  how  it  might  be  prepared 
from  the  species  indigenous  to  France. 

Collection — The  tubers  are  dug  up  after  the  plant  has  flowered,  and 
the  shrivelled  ones  having  been  thrown  aside,  those  which  are  plump  are 
washed,  strung  on  threads  and  scalded.  By  this  process  their  vitality  is 
destroyed,  and  the  drying  is  easily  effected  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  to 
a  gentle  artificial  heat.  Though  white  and  juicy  when  fresh,  they  become 
by  drying  hard  and  homy,  and  lose  their  bitterish  taste  and  peculiar 
odour.  The  drug  found  in  English  trade  is  mostly  imported  from 
Smyrna.  That  sold  in  Germany  is  partly  obtained  from  plants  growing 
wild  in  the  Taunus  mountains,  Westerwald,  Ehon,  the  Odenwald,  and 
in  France.  Salep  is  also  collected  in  Greece,  and  used  in  that  country 
and  Turkey  in  the  form  of  decoction,  which  is  sweetened  with  honey  and 
taken  as  an  early  morning  drink.*  The  salep  of  India  is  produced  on 
the  hills  of  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan,  Kabul  and  Bokhara ;  ^  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills  in  the  south,  and  even  Ceylon,  are  said  likewise  to  afford  it. 

Description — Levant  salep,  such  as  is  found  in  the  English  market, 
consists  of  tubers  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  of  ovoid  or  oblong 
form,  often  pointed  at  the  lower  end,  and  rounded  at  the  upper  where  is 
a  depressed  scar  left  by  the  stem  ;  palmate  tubers  are  unfrequent.  They 
are  generally  shrunken  and  contorted,  covered  with  a  roughly  granulfii 
skin,  pale  brown,  translucent,  very  hard  and  homy,  with  but  little  odour 
and  a  slight  not  impleasant  taste.    After  maceration  in  water  for  several 


^  The  Indian  species  of  Eulophia  have 
been  reviewed  by  Liudley  in  Journ.  of  Linn. 
Soc,  Bot,  iu.  (1859)  23. 

'  Salep  is  the  Arabic  for /ax,  and  the  drug 
is  called  in  that  language  JChiis  yatu's  scUab, 
i.e.  fox's  testicle ;  or  JChics  yaiu'l  kalb,  Le. 
dog*s  testicle.  The  word  Orchis,  and  the  old 
Engli^  names  Dogstones,  Foxstotics,  Hare- 


stones  and  GoatstoneSj  have  all  been  given  in 
allusion  to  the  form  of  the  tubers. 

'  M&m.  de  VAcad,  des  Sciences  for  1740. 
99. 

*  Heldreich,  Hulzpflamen  Cfriechenlands, 
Athen,  1862.  9. 

'  Powell,  Economic  Prodtuis  of  the  Punjab, 
Roorkee,  1.  (1868)  261;  Stewart,  Punjab 
Plants^  Lahore,  1SQ9.^%^/ 
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hours,  they  regain  their  original  form  and  volume.  German  salep  is  more 
translucent  and  gummy-looking,  and  has  the  aspect  of  being  more 
trimmed  and  prepared. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  fresh  tuber  exhibits  on  transverse 
section,  a  few  outer  rows  of  thin-w^alled  cells  rich  in  starch.  These  are 
followed  by  parenchyme  of  elongated  colourless  cells  likewise  containing 
starch,  and  isolated  bundles  of  acicular  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 
In  this  parenchyme,  there  are  numerous  larger  cells  filled  with  homo- 
geneous mucilage.  Small  vascular  bundles  are  irregularly  scattered 
throughout  the  tuber.  In  Orchis  masciUa  and  0.  Uuifolia,  the  starch 
grains  are  nearly  globular,  and  about  25  mkm.  in  diameter.  In  dried 
salep,  the  cell-walls  are  distorted  and  the  starch  grains  agglomerated 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  of  adep 
is  a  sort  of  mucilage,  the  proportion  of  which  according  to  DiagjeDdaiff 
(1865)  amounts  to  48  per  cent ;  but  it  is  doubtless  subject  to  great 
variation.  Salep  yields  this  mucilage  to  cold  water,  forming  a  solution 
which  is  turned  blue  by  iodine,  and  mixes  clearly  with  neutial  acetate  d 
lead  like  gum  arable.  On  addition  of  ammonia,  an  abundant  precipitate 
is  formed.  Mucilage  of  salep  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  then  dried,  is 
coloured  violet  or  blue,  if  moistened  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide 
of  potassium.  The  dry  mucilage  is  readily  soluble  in  ammoniaoal 
solution  of  oxide  of  copper ;  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  oxalic^  but 
not  mucic  acid  is  produced.  In  these  two  respects,  the  mucilage  of 
salep  agrees  with  cellulose,  rather  than  with  gum  arabic.  In  the  laige 
cells  in  which  it  is  contained,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  stiatificatioii,  so 
that  its  formation  does  not  appear  due  to  a  metamorphosis  of  the  cell* 
wall  itself.  Mucilage  of  salep  contains  some  nitrogen  and  inoiganic 
matter,  of  which  it  is  with  difficulty  deprived  by  repeated  precipitation 
by  alcohoL 

It  is  to  the  mucilage  just  described  that  salep  chiefly  owes  its  power 
of  forming  with  even  40  parts  of  water  a  thick  jelly,  which  becomes 
still  thicker  on  addition  of  magnesia  or  borax.  The  starch  however 
assists  in  the  formation  of  this  jelly ;  yet  its  amoimt  is  very  small,  or 
even  nil  in  the  tuber  bearing  the  flowering  stem,  whereas  the  young 
lateral  tuber  abounds  in  it.  The  starch  so  deposited  is  evidently  con- 
sumed in  the  subsequent  period  of  vegetation,  thus  explaining  the  fact 
that  tubers  are  found,  the  decoction  of  which  is  not  rendered  blue  by 
iodine.  Salep  contains  also  sugar  and  albumin,  and  when  fresh,  a  trace 
of  volatile  oil.  Dried  at  110°  C.,  it  yields  2  per  cent  of  ash,  consisting 
chiefly  of  phosphates  and  chlorides  of  potassium  and  calcium  (Dragen- 
dor£F). 

Uses — Salep  possesses  no  medicinal  powers ;  but  from  its  property  of 
forming  a  jelly  with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  highly  nutritious, — a  popular  notion  in  which  we  do  not 
concur.  A  decoction  flavoured  with  sugar  and  spice,  or  wine,  ifi  w 
agreeable  drink  for  invalids,  but  is  not  much  used  in  England.^ 

^  As  powdered  salep  is  difficult  to  mix  of  wine,  then  adding  Hie  water  suddtnly  tai 

with  water,  many  persons  fail  in  preparing  boiling  the  mixture.    The  proportioiis  m 

this  decoction ;  but  it  may  be  easily  managed  powdered  salep  1  dmchm,   ipirit  li  tasA 

by  first  stiiTing  the  salep  with  a  little  spirit  drachms,  water  1  a  pint 
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VANILLA. 

Vanilla  ;^  F.  and  G.  Vanille. 

Botanical  Origin — Vanilla planifolia  Andrews — Indigenons  to  the 
Hot  regions  {iierra  caliente)  of  Eastern  Mexico,  diffused  by  cultivation 
through  other  tropical  countries.  The  plant,  which  is  rather  fleshy  and 
has  large  greenish  inodorous  flowers,  grows  in  moist,  shady  forests, 
climbing  the  trees  by  means  of  its  aerial  roots. 

History — The  Spaniards  found  vanilla  in  use  in  Mexico  as  a  condi- 
ment to  chocolate,  and  by  them  it  was  brought  to  Europe ;  but  it  must 
have  long  remained  very  scarce,  for  Clusius,  who  received  a  specimen 
in  1602  from  Morgan,  apothecary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  described  it  as 
Ldbus  cilonffTis  aromaticus,  without  being  in  the  least  aware  of  its  native 
country  or  uses.^  In  the  Thesaurus  of  Hernandez,  there  is  a  figure  and 
account  of  the  plant  under  the  name  of  Areico  aramaiico.^ 

In  the  time  of  Pomet  (1694),  vanilla  was  imported  by  way  of  Spain, 
and  was  much  used  in  France  for  flavouring  chocolate  and  scenting 
tobacco.  It  had  a  place  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  London  Pharma* 
copoeia  of  1721 ;  and  was  well  known  to  the  druggists  of  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  centuiy,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  shops.  Of  late  times  it  has  been  imported  in  great  abundance, 
and  is  now  plentifully  used,  not  only  by  the  chocolate  manufacturer,  but 
also  by  the  cook  and  confectioner. 

Cultivation — The  culture  of  vanilla  is  very  simple.  Shoots  about 
ibree  feet  long  having  been  fastened  to  trees  and  scarcely  touching  the 
ground,  soon  strike  roots  on  to  the  bark,  and  form  plants  which  commence 
to  produce  fruit  in  three  years,  and  remain  productive  for  thirty  to  forty. 

The  fertilization  of  the  flower  is  naturally  brought  about  by  insect 
agency.  Morren,*  the  director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Li^ge,  showed 
in  1837  that  it  might  be  efficiently  performed  by  man,^  since  which  the 
production  of  the  pods  has  been  successfully  carried  on  in  all  tropical 
countries  without  the  aid  of  insects.  Even  in  European  forcing  houses, 
the  plant  produces  fruits  of  full  size,  which  for  aroma  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  Mexico. 

In  vanilla  plantations,  the  pods  are  not  allowed  to  arrive  at  com- 
plete maturity  but  are  gathered  when  their  green  colour  begins  to  change. 
According  to  the  statements  of  De  Vriese,*  they  are  dried  by  a  rather 
dicuitous  process,  namely  by  exposing  them  to  heat  alternately  un- 
covered, and  wrapped  in  woollen  cloths,  whereby  they  are  artificially 
ripened  and  acquire  their  ultimate  aroma  and  dark  hue.  They  are  then 
tied  together  into  small  bundles. 

Description — The  fruit  when  fresh  is  of  the  thickness  of  the  little 

1  Dimintitive  of  the  Spanish  vaina,  a  pod  of  Spain  duriuff  the  previous  century; 

or  caprale.  *  Ann.  of  Ivat.  Hist.  iii.  (1839)  1. 

*  JBxoUca  (1605)  lib.  iii.  c.  IS.  72.  "  This  observation  was  made  independently 

'  JRerum  Medicarum  Novtc  HispaniiB  The-  by  Edmond,  a  Creole  of  the  island  ef  IM- 

MurtiSf  KomsB,  1661.  p.  88.— The  original  union,  shortly  after  1817. 

drawing  was  one  of  a  series  of  1200,  executed  *  De  VcmUljt,  Leyden,  fl$66.  2&. 

at  great  cost  in  Mexico  by  order  of  the  King 
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finger,  obscurely  triquetrous,  opening  longitudinally  by  two  unequal 
valves.  It  is  fleshy,  firm,  smooth  and  plump ;  when  cut  transversely, 
it  exudes  an  inodorous  slimy  juice,  abounding  in  spiculse  of  oxalate  of 
calcium.^  It  is  one-celled,  with  a  three-sided  cavity,  fix)m  each  wall  of 
which  projects  a  two-branched  placenta,  each  branch  subdividing  into 
two  backward-curling  lobes.  There  are  thus  in  aU  12  ridges,  which 
traverse  the  fruit  lengthwise,  and  bear  the  seeds.  Fine  hair-like  papilla 
line  as  a  thick  fringe  the  three  angles  of  the  cavity,  and  secrete  Uie 
odorous  matter,  which  after  drying  is  diflfused  through  the  whole  pod. 
The  papillae  likewise  contai^i  drops  of  oil,  which  is  freely  absorbed 
by  the  paper  in  which  a  pod  is  wrapped.  That  the  odorous  matter 
is  not  resident  in  the  fleshy  exterior  mass,  we  have  ascertained  by 
slicing  off  this  portion  of  a  fresh  fruit  and  drying  it  separately;  the 
interior  alone  proved  to  be  fragrant. 

The  vanilla  of  commerce  occurs  in  the  form  of  fleshy,  flexible, 
stick-like  pods,  3  to  8  inches  long,  and  ^  to  -j^  of  an  inch  wide,  of  a 
compressed  cylindrical  form,  attenuated  and  hooked  at  the  stalk  end. 
The  surface  is  finely  furrowed  lengthwise,  shining,  unctuous,  and  often 
beset  with  an  efllorescence  of  minute  colourless  crystals.  The  pod 
splits  lengthwise  into  two  unequal  valves,  revealing  a  multitude  of 
minute,  shining,  hard,  black  seeds  of  lenticular  form,  imbedded  in  a  viscid 
aromatic  juice. 

The  finest  vanilla  is  the  Mexican.  Bmvrhoii  Vanilla,  which  is  the 
more  plentiful,  is  generally  shorter  and  less  intense  in  colour,  and  com- 
mands a  lower  price. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  inner  half  of  the  pericarp  contains 
about  20  vascular  bimdles,  arranged  in  a  diffuse  ring.  The  epidermis 
is  formed  of  a  row  of  tabular  thick-walled  cells,  containing  a  granular 
brown  substance.  The  middle  layer  of  the  pericarp  is  composed  rf 
large  thin- walled  cells,  the  outer  of  which  are  axially  extended,  while 
those  towards  the  centre  have  a  cubic  or  spherical  form.  All  contain 
drops  of  yellowish  fat,  and  brown  granular  masses  which  do  not  de- 
cidedly exhibit  the  reaction  of  tannin.  The  tissue  further  encloses 
needles  of  oxalate  of  calcium  and  prisms  of  vanillin. 

On  the  walls  of  the  outer  cells  of  the  pericarp  ^  are  deposited  spiral 
fibres,  which  occur  still  more  conspicuously  in  the  aerial  roots  and  in  the 
parenchyme  of  the  leaves  of  other  orchids.  The  placentae  are  coated 
with  delicate,  thin- walled  cells. 

Chemical  Composition — ^Vanilla  does  not  contain  an  essential  oil, 
but  owes  the  fragrance  for  which  it  is  remarkable,  to  the  substance 
which  is  found  in  a  crystalline  state  in  the  interior  or  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  fruit,  or  dissolved  in  the  viscid  oily  liquid  surrounding  the  seeds. 
It  was  formerly  regarded  as  cinnamic  or  benzdic  acid,  and  then  as 
cumarin,  until  Grobley  demonstrated  its  peculiar  nature  (previously 
asserted  by  Bley)  and  gave  it  the  name  of  VanUline,  now  changed  to 
Vanillin,^ 

\  This  jaico  like  that  of  the  squill  has  an  statement  (first  made  by  Berg)  from  ^ 

irritating  effect  on  the  skin,  a  face  of  which  examination  of  Tery  aromatic  pods  pnodooed 

the  cultivators  in  Mauritius  are  well  aware.  in  1671  at  Hillfield  House,  R^^te. 

*  Vanilla  grown  in  Entop©  is  devoid  of  >  Jawm,  de  Phami,  zxziy.  (18M)  401. 
such  cells.    We  can  .folly  coito\)ot«Xa  ^Sq^ 
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Stokkebye  ^  proved  vanillin  to  possess  feebly  acid  properties,  and  in 
consequence  termed  it  Vanillic  Acid,  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  vanilla  is  exhausted  by  alcohol  sp.  gr.  -850,  and  the  alcohol 
removed  by  evaporation.  To  the  extract,  sufficient  water  is  to  be  added 
to  form  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  is  then  to  be  agitated  with  successive 
quantities  of  ether.  The  ether  having  evaporated,  an  odorous  brown 
extract  will  remain ;  from  it  the  vanillin  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
boiling  water  and  crystallized,  and  afterwards  purified  by  animal  charcoal. 
Vanillin  forms  hard,  4-sided,  acicular  prisms,  having  a  weak  vanilla- 
like odour  and  slightly  pungent  taste ;  they  fuse  at  82**  C.  and  can  be 
sublimed,  though  not  easily,  unchanged.  It  is  soluble  in  ether  or  spirit 
of  wine,  especially  warm ;  and  the  solution  in  each  case  feebly  reddens 
litmus.  It  dissolves  in  11  parts  of  boiling  water,  is  soluble  in  fatty  and 
volatile  oils,  and  in  alkaline  solutions,  from  which  last  it  can  be  pre- 
cipitated unaltered  by  addition  of  a  stronger  acid.  It  does  not  decom- 
pose carbonates  even  when  heated.  With  chemical  reagents,  its  most 
interesting  character  is  that  of  striking  a  fine  dark  violet  with  perchloride 
of  iron. 

A  later  student  of  the  chemistry  of  vanillin,  P.  Carles,^  assigned  to 
it  the  formula  C^^H^O^.  He  obtained  crystallized  compoimds  of  it  with 
magnesium,  lead  and  zinc.  The  vanillates  of  potassiimi  and  sodium 
darken  on  exposure  to  air,  or  when  their  watery  solutions  are  heated. 
One  or  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  easily  replaced  by  iodine  or 
bromine,  the  compounds  thus  obtained  being  crystaUizable. 

W.  von  Leutner  ^  extracted  from  vanilla  nearly  1  per  cent,  of  vanillin, 
which  he  found  to  afford  with  182  parts  of  water  at  18°  C,  a  solution 
reddening  litmua 

Some  interesting  researches  performed  in  Hofmann's  laboratory 
at  Berlin  by  Tiemann  and  Haarmann,  have  shown  (1874)  that  vanillin 
may  be  formed  artificially.  In  the  sapwood  of  pines,  there  occurs  a 
substance  called  Conifenn,  Ci«H*^08  +  2  H20,  first  observed  in  1861  by 
Hartig,  and  examined  in  1866  by  KubeL  By  means  of  emulsin,  coni- 
ferin  taking  up  H^O,  can  be  resolved  into  sugar  and  another  crystaUizable 
substance,  according  to  the  following  equation : — C^®H"0®  -f  H^  = 
C«Hi206  +  CioH^^O^  The  second  substance  thus  derived,  may  be  col- 
lected  by  means  of  ether,  which  dissolves  neither  coniferin  nor  sugar. 
By  oxidizing  it,  or  coniferin  itself,  by  bichromate  of  potassium  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  Vanillin  was  obtained.  Upon  fusing  it  with  potash.  Pro- 
tocatechuic  Add,  C^H^O*,  is  formed.  In  fact,  according  to  these 
researches,  vanillin,  C^^H^O®,  must  be  regarded  as  the  methyUc  aldehyde 
of  that  acid.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  decomposition  that  ensues 
upon  heating  vanillin  in  a  closed  tube  with  hydrochloric  acid,  during 
which  methylic  chloride,  CH^Cl,  is  formed. 

Leutner  also  found  in  vanilla,  fatty  and  waxy  matters  11*8,  resin  40, 
gum  and  sugar  16*5  per  cent. ;  and  obtained  by  incineration  of  the  drug 
4*6  per  cent,  of  ash. 

■ 

Production  and  Commerce — The  chief  seats  of  vanilla-production 
in  Mexico  are  the  coast-regions  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  centre  of 

^  Wittatein's  VierUljahresschHfl  /.  praJd,      Bull,  de  la  Soe.  cMmique  de  Paris,  xvii, 
Pharm.  xiii.  (1864)  481.  (1872)  12. 

'  Joum,    de   Pharm.  zii.    (1870)    254 ;         '  Wiggers  and  Husemann,  Jahresbericht 

far  1872.  35. 
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the  culture  being  Jicaltepec  in  the  vicinity  of  Nautla.^  Vanilla  is  like- 
wise obtained  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras  in  the  State 
of  Oaxaca,  and  in  lesser  quantity  in  those  of  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  and 
Yucatan.  The  eastern  parts  of  Mexico  exported  in  1864,  by  way  of 
Vera  Cruz  andTampico,  about  20,000  kilo,  of  vanilla,  chiefly  to  Bordeaui. 
Since  then,  the  production  seems  to  have  much  declined,  the  im- 
portation into  France  having  been  only  6869  kilo  in  1871,  and  1938  in 
1872.« 

The  cultivation  of  vanilla  in  the  small  French  colony  of  Kunion 
or  Bourbon  (40  miles  long  by  27  miles  broad),  introduced  by  Marchant 
in  1817  from  Mauritius,  has  of  late  been  very  successful,  notwithstanding 
many  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  severe  cyclones  which  sweep  peri- 
odically over  the  island ;  in  1871,  the  quantity  exported  was  39,200  ft.* 
The  neighbouring  island  of  Mauritius  also  produces  vanilla,  of  which 
it  shipped  in  1872,  7139  lb.*  There  is  likewise  a  very  extensive  culti- 
vation of  vanilla  in  Java. 

Vanilla  comes  into  the  market  chiefly  by  way  of  France,  which 
coimtry,  according  to  the  ofiicial  statistics  just  quoted,  imported  in  1871, 
29,914  kilo.  (65,981  ft.) ;  in  1872,  26,587  kUo.  (58,643  ft.)  Of  the  last- 
named  quantity,  only  about  half  was  retained  for  home  consumption. 

Uses — Vanilla  has  long  ceased  to  be  used  in  medicine,  at  least  in 
this  country,  but  is  often  sold  by  druggists  for  flavouring  chocolate,  ices, 
creams,  and  confectionary. 
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RHIZOMA   IRIDIS. 

Radix  Iridis  Florentiiioe  ;  Oi^ris  Root ;  F.  Racine  (Tlris ;  G.  VeilchenwuruL 

Botanical  Origin — This  drug  is  derived  from  three  species  of  Iris, 
namely : — 

1.  Iris  Oervianica  L.,a  perennial  plant  with  beautiful  large  deep  blue 
flowers,  common  about  Florence  and  Lucca,  ascending  to  the  r^on  of  the 
chestnut.  It  is  also  found  dispersed  throughout  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  and  in  Northern  India  and  Morocco ;  and  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest plants  of  the  gardens  round  London,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
Bbce  Flag. 

2.  /.  pallida  Lam.,  a  plant  resembling  the  preceding,  but  with  flowers 
of  a  delicate  pale  blue,  growing  wild  in  stony  places  in  Istria.  It  is 
abundant  about  Florence  and  Lucca  in  the  r^iou  of  the  olive,  but  is  a 
doubtful  native. 

3.  I,  Florentina  L.,  a  species  bearing  large  white  flowers,  indigenous 
to  the  coast  region  of  Macedonia  and  the  south-western  shores  of  the 

^  Culture  du  vanilUer  axe  Mexiquc,  in  the  ^  Consul  Segravo  of  Reunion  in  the  Cm- 

RcvucColoniale,  iL  (1849)  383-390.  sular  Hejporis,  presented  to  ParliMiitiit,  Aug. 

Documents  Statistiqucs  r6unis  par  VAd-  1872. 

ininistratim  des  Loua^ies  sur  Ic  Commerce  *  Mauritius  Blue  Book forUu  jMorWt 
dc  la  France^  ann^o  1S72,  v.  61. 
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Black  Sea,  Hersek  in  the  GuK  of  Ismid,  and  about  Adalia  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  and  Lucca,  but  in  our 
(pinion  only  as  a  naturalized  plant.^ 

These  three  species,  but  especially  /.  Oermanica  and  /.  pallida,  are 
cultivated  for  the  production  of  orris  root  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence.  They  are  planted  on  the  edges  of  terraces  and  on  waste,  stony 
places  contiguous  to  cultivated  ground.  I,  Florentina  is  seldom  found 
beyond  the  precincts  of  villas,  and  is  far  less  common  than  the  other  two. 

History — In  ancient  Greece  and  Eome,  orris  root  was  largely  used 
in  perfumery  ;  and  Macedonia,  Elis,  $ind  Corinth  were  famous  for  their 
tinguents  of  iris.^  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  were  well  acquainted 
with  orris  root ;  the  latter,  as  well  as  Pliny,  remarks  that  the  best  comes 
bom  Illyricum,  the  next  from  Macedonia,  and  a  sort* still  inferior  from 
Libya ;  and  that  the  root  is  used  as  a  perfume  and  medicine.  Visiani  * 
considers  that  Iris  Oen)ianica  is  the  Illyrian  iris  of  the  ancients,  which 
18  highly  probable,  seeing  that  throughout  Dalmatia  (the  ancient  lUyri- 
ciim)  that  species  is  plentiful,  and  /.  Florentina  and  /.  pallida  do  not 
occur.  At  what  period  the  two  latter  were  introduced  into  Northern  Italy 
we  have  no  direct  evidence,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  early  middle 
ages.  The  ancient  arms  of  Florence,  a  white  lily  or  iris  on  a  red  shield, 
seem  to  indicate  that  that  city  was  famed  for  the  growth  of  these  plants. 
Petrus  de  Crescentiis*  of  Bologna,  who  flourished  in  the  13th  century, 
mentions  the  cultivation  of  the  white  as  well  as  of  the  purple  iris,  and 
states  at  what  season  the  root  should  be  collected  for  medicinal  use. 

But  the  true  Illyrian  drug  was  hdd  to  be  the  best ;  and  Valerius 
Cordus  *  (ob.  1544)  laments  that  it  was  being  displaced  by  the  Florentine, 
though  it  might  easily  be  obtained  through  the  Venetians. 

Orris  root  mixed  with  anise  was  used  in  England  as  a  perfume  for 
linen  as  early  as  1480  (p.  277),  under  which  date  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  IV. 

All  the  species  of  iris  we  have  named  were  in  cultivation  in  England 

in  the  time  of  Gerarde, — ^that  is,  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century.    The 

rtarch  of  the  rhizome  was  formerly  reckoned  medicinal,  and  directions 

•for  its  preparation  are  to  be  found  in  the  Traict4  de  la  Chymie  of  Le 

Febvre,  published  in  1660. 

Production — The  above-mentioned  species  of  iris  are  known  to  the 
Tuscan  peasantry  by  the  one  name  of  Oiaggiolo,  The  rhizomes  are  col- 
lected indiscriminately,  the  chief  quantity  being  doubtless  furniahed  by  the 
two  more  plentiful  species,  /.  Germanica  and  I,  pallida.  They  are  dug  up 
in  August,  are  then  peeled,  trimmed,  and  laid  out  in  the  sunshine  to  dry, 
the  larger  bits  cut  off  being  reserved  for  replanting.  At  the  establishment 


^  From  observations  made  at  Florence  in 
the  spring  of  1872,  I  am  led  to  regard  the 
three  species  here  named  as  quite  distinct. 
Hie  following  comparative  characters  are 
perhaps  worth  recording  : — 

/.  Germanica  —  flower-stem  scarcely  li 
times  as  tall  as  leaves ;  flowers  more  crowded 
than  in  /.  pallida,  varying  in  depth  of  colour 
but  never  pale  blue. 

/.  pallida  —  bracts  brown  and  scariose ; 
flower-stem  twice  as  high  as  leaves. 


/.  FlorerUina — bracts  green  and  fleshy; 
flower-stem  short  as  in  /.  Oermanica  y  is  a 
more  tender  plant  than  the  other  two  and 
blossoms  a  little  later. — D.  H. 

'  For  further  information,  consult  BltLm- 
ner,  Die  gcrverbliche  ThatigkeU  der  VdUcer 
des  klmsischen  Alterthums,  1869.  57.  76.  83. 

»  Flora  DcUmatica,  i.  (1842)  116. 

*  De  (yinnihis  agriculture  partibuSy  Basil. 
1548.  219. 

'  DispeTmatoriumf  Norimby  1529.  288. 
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of  Count  Strozzi,  founded  in  1806  at  Pontasieve  near  Florence,  wliich 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  orris  district,  the  rhizomes,  collected  f^m  the 
peasants  by  itinerant  dealers,  are  separated  into  different  qualities,  as 
sdected  (scelti)  and  sorts  {in  sortc),  and  are  ultimately  offered  in  trade  eiUier 
entire,  or  in  small  bits  (JrarUumt),  parings  (raspature),  powder  (poltm  di 
gtaggiolo  o  cP  ireos),  or  manufactured  into  orris  peas. 

The  growing  of  orris  is  only  a  small  branch  of  industry,  the  crops  being 
a  sort  of  side-product,  but  it  is  nevertheless  shared  between  the  tenant 
and  landowner  as  is  usual  on  the  Tuscan  system  of  husbandry.^ 

Description — ^The  rootstock  is  fleshy,  jointed  and  branching,  creeping 
horizontally  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  formed  in  old  plants 
of  the  annual  joints  of  five  or  six  successive  years,  the  oldest  of  which 
are  evidently  in  a  state  of  decay.  These  joints  are  mostly  dichotomons, 
Bubcylindrical,  a  little  compressed  vertically,  gradually  becoming  ob- 
conical,  and  attaining  a  maximum  size  when  about  three  yean  old. 
They  are  3  to  4  inches  long  and  sometimes  more  than  2  inches  thick. 
Those  only  of  the  current  year  emit  leaves  from  their  extremities. 
The  rhizome  is  externally  yellowish-brown,  internally  white  and  juicy, 
with  an  earthy  smell  and  acrid  taste.  By  drying,  it  gradually  acquires 
its  pleasant  violet  odour,  but  it  is  said  not  to  attain  its  maximum  of 
fragrance  until  it  has  been  kept  for  two  years. 

We  have  carefully  compared  with  each  other  the  fresh  rhizomes  of 
the  three  species  imder  notice,  but  are  not  able  to  point  out  any  definite 
character  for  distinguishing  them  apart 

Dried  orris  root  as  found  in  the  shops,  occurs  in  pieces  of  2  to  4  inches 
long,  and  often  as  much  as  1:^  inches  wide.  A  full-sized  piece  is  seen  to 
consist  of  an  elongated,  irregularly  subcorneal  portion  emitting  at  its 
broader  end  one  or  two  (rarely  three)  branches  which,  having  been  cut 
short  in  the  process  of  trimming,  have  the  form  of  short,  broad  cones,  at- 
tached by  their  apices  to  the  parent  rootstock.  The  rootstock  is  flattened, 
somewhat  arched,  often  contorted,  shrunken  and  furrowed.  The  lover 
side  is  marked  with  small  circular  scars,  indicating  the  point  of  insertion  of 
rootlets.  The  brown  outer  bark  has  been  usually  entirely  removed  by 
peeling  and  paring ;  and  the  dried  rhizome  is  of  a  dull,  opaque  white, 
ponderous,  firm  and  compact.  It  has  an  agreeable  and  delicate  odour  of 
violets,  and  a  bitterish,  rather  aromatic  taste,  with  subsequent  acridity. 

A  sort  of  orris  root  which  has  been  dried  without  the  removal  of  the 
outer  peel,  is  found  under  the  name  of  Irisa  in  the  Indian  bazaars,  and 
now  and  then  in  the  London  market.  It  is,  we  suppose,  the  produce  of 
Iris  Germanica  L.  (/.  Nepalensis  Wall.),  which  according  to  Hooker,  is 
cultivated  in  Kashmir.  Orris  root  of  rather  low  quality  is  now  often 
imported  fix)m  Morocco ;  it  is  obtained,  we  believe,  exclusively  firom  /. 
Oermanica. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  transverse  section,  the  white  bark 
about  2  mm.  broad,  is  seen  to  be  separated  by  a  fine  brown  Hne 
from  the  faintly  yellowish  woody  tissue.  The  latter  is  traversed  by 
numerous  vascular  bundles,  in  diffuse  and  irregular  rings,  and  exhibits 
here  and  there  small   shining   crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium.    It  is 

*  Groves,  Pharm.  Joura.  Sept  21,  1872.  229.— We  haye  also  to  thank  him  for  illfo^ 
niation  communicated  penoiuuy. 
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made  up  uniformly  of  large  ihick-walled  spherical  porous  cells,  loaded 
with  starch  granules,  which  are  oval,  rather  large  and  very  numerous ; 
prisms  of  calcium  oxalate  are  also  visible.  The  spiral  vessels  are 
small  and  run  in  very  various  directions.  The  foregoing  description 
is  applicable  to  any  one  of  the  three  species  we  have  named. 

Chemical  Composition — ^When  orris  root  is  distilled  with  water, 
a  solid  crystalline  substance,  called  Orris  Camphor ^  is  found  floating 
oh  the  aqueous  distillate.  This  substance,  which  we  obtained  from' 
the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Herrings  &  Co.  of  London,  is  yielded,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Unmey,  to  the  extent  of  012  per  cent. — that  is  to  say, 
3  cwt.  3  qrS.  23  lb.  of  rhizome  afforded  of  it  8  J  ounces.*  We  have  purified  it 
by  means  of  charcoal,  and  recrystalHzation  from  dilute  alcohol,  when  we 
finally  got  it  in  very  light  voluminous  scales,  which  fuse  at  51*5°  C,  but 
do  not  volatilize  to  any  considerable  extent  even  at  150*".  These  crystals 
we  found  to  contain  on  an  average  of  three  analyses,  carbon  73*96,  and 
hydrogen  12*26  per  cent.  This  leads  to  the  formula  C^^H^^O*,  which 
is  that  of  Myristic  Add  (see  p.  455) .  The  crystals  have  an  acid  reaction ; 
they  are  easily  soluble  in  caustic  alkali,  and  are  again  separated  by  an 
acid : — ^in  fact,  we  believe  them  to  be  simply  myristic  acid,  impregnated 
with  a  little  essential  oil  which  they  obstinately  retain.  The  results 
obtained  by  Dumas  in  1835,  do  not  accord  with  ours. 

By  exhausting  orris  root  with  spirit  of  wine,  a  soft  brownish  resin  is 
obtained,  together  with  a  little  tannic  matter.  The  resin  has  a  slightly 
acrid  taste  ;  the  tannin  strikes  a  green  colour  with  persalts  of  iron. 

Commerce — Orris  root  is  shipped,  from  Leghorn,  Trieste  and 
Mogador, — from  the  last-named  port,  to  the  extent  in  1872  of 
466  cwt.^  There  are  no  data  to  show  the  toted  imports  into  Great 
Britain.  France  imported  in  the  year  1870,  about  50  tons  of  orris 
root. 

Uses — Frequently  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth-powders,  and 
in  France  for  making  issue-peas;  but  the  chief  application  is  as  a 
perfume. 

CROCUS. 

Crod  stigmcUa  ;  Saffron ; '  F.  ayid  G.  Sa/ran, 

Botanical  Origin — Crocus  sativus  L.,  a  small  plant  with  a  fleshy, 
bidb-like  corm  and  grassy  leaves,  much  resembling  the  common  Spring 
Crocus  of  the  gardens,  but  blossoming  in  the  autumn.  It  has  an  elegant 
purple  flower,  with  a  large  orange-red  stigma,  the  three  pendulous 
divisions  of  which  are  protruded  beyond  the  periantL 

The  Saffron  Crocus  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  perhaps  Persia,  but  it  has  been  so  long  under  cultivation  in 
the  East  that  its  primitive  home  is  somewhat  doubtfuL* 

-    ^  The  produce  of  some  previous  operations,  ^     Chappellier    has    pointed    out    that 

in  which  23  cwt.   of  orris  were  distilled,  Crocus  stUivtis  L.   is  unknown  in  a  wild 

afforded  hut  little  over  one-tenth  per  cent.  state,  and  that  it  hardly  ever  produces  seed 

'  Consular  Reports,  Aug.  1873.  917.  even  though  artificially  fertilized  ;  and  has 

'  The  word  Saffron  is  derived  from  the  argued  from  these  facts  that  it  is  prohahly  a 

Arahic  Asfar,  yellow.  hyorid. — Bulletin  de  la  8oc,  bot,  de  France, 

XX.  (1878)  191. 
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History — Saffron,  either  as  a  medicine,  condiment,  perfume,  or  dye, 
has  been  highly  prized  by  mankind  from  a  remote  period,  and  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  commerce. 

Under  the  Hebrew  name  Carcdm,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  root 
of  the  word  Crocus,  the  plant  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon ;  ^  and  as  Kpogo^, 
by  Homer,  Hippocrates,  Theophrastus,  and  Theocritus.  Virgil  and 
Columella  mention  the  safifron  of  Mount  Tmolus  ;  the  latter  also  names 
that  of  Corycus  in  Cilicia,  and  of  Sicily,  both  whicJi  localities  are  alluded 
to  as  celebrated  for  the  drug  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny. 

Saffron  was  an  article  of  trafi&c  on  the  Red  Sea  in  the  first  centniy; 
and  the  author  of  the  Feriplus  remarks  that  Kpotcty:  is  exported  fiom 
Egypt  to  Southern  Arabia,  and  from  Barygaza  in  the  gulf  of  Cambaj.- 

It  was  cultivated  at  Derbend  and  Ispahan  in  Persia,  and  in  Tiansoxania 
in  the  10th  century,^  whence  it  is  not  improbable  the  plant  was  carried 
to  China,  for  according  to  the  Chinese  it  came  thither  from  the  country 
of  the  Mahommedans.  Chinese  writers  have  recorded  that  under  the 
Yuen  dynasty  (A-D.  1280-1368),  it  became  the  custom  to  mix&-/a-Ianj 
(Saffron)  with  food.* 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  saffron  was  a  cultivated  production  of 
Spain  ^  as  early  as  A.D.  961 ;  yet  it  is  not  so  mentioned,  but  only  as  an 
eastern  drug,  by  St.  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville  in  the  7th  centniy. 
As  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  safiron 
crocus  w£ts  introduced  into  these  countries  by  the  Crusaders.  PoichaiieB, 
a  French  nobleman,  is  stated  to  have  brought  some  bulbs  to  Avignon 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  to  have  commenced  the 
cultivation  in  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  where  it  existed  down  to  recent 
times.  About  the  same  time,  the  growing  of  saffron  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  same  person  into  the  district  of  Gr&tinais,  south 
of  Paris.®  At  that  period,  saffron  was  one  of  the  productions  of  Cypros,^ 
with  which  island  France  was  then,  through  the  princes  of  Lusignan, 
particularly  related. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  saffron  cultivated  at  San  Gemignano  in 
Tuscany  was  an  important  article  of  exportation  to  Genoa.®  That  of 
Aquila  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  also  famous,  and  was  still 
distinguished  in  price-lists  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
gi'owing  of  s6iffron  in  Sicily  which  was  noticed  even  by  Columella,  is 
carried  on  to  the  present  day,  but  the  quantity  produced  is  insufficient 
even  for  home  consumption.®  In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  a 
more  rigorous  climate  must  have  increased  the  difficulties  of  cultivation, 
the  production  of  saffron  was  an  object  of  industry  in  many  localities.^* 

The  saffron  crocus  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (A.D.  1327-1377).^^     Two  centuries 


^  Canticles,  ch.  iv.  14. 

^  Lassou,  Indische  AUerthumshunde,  iii. 
(1857)  52. 

^  Istachri,  Buck  der  Lander^  iibersetzt 
von  Mordtmann,  87.  93.  124.  126  ;  Edrisi, 
Olographic^  trad,  par  Jaubert,  168.  192. 

*  Bretsclineider,  Chinese  Botanical  f Forks, 
Foochow,  1870.  15. 

'  Le  Calendrier  de  Cordoue  dc  Vannie 
961,  Leyde,  1873.  33.  109. 

«  Conrad  et  AValdmunn,  Traiti  da  Sa/ran 
du  OdtinaU^  Paris,  1846. 


'  De  Mas  Latrie,  Hist,  de  fUe  dc  Ckvfft^ 
iii.  498. 

^  Bourqnelot,  Foirct  de  la*Chamvagiiie, 
Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  inscript.  et  belles-lettres 
de  rinstitut,  v.  (1865)  286. 

^  Inzenga,  in  Anitali  di  AgrtcoUura  Sid- 
liana,  I  (1851)  51. 

10  Tragus,  De  Stirpium,  etc.  1552.  pi  763; 
Ochs,  Geschichie  der  Siadl  und  Jju!d9chafi 
Basel,  iii.  (1819)  189. 

"  Morant,  Hist,  and  AiUiq.  cf  Esftt,  il 
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later,  it  appears  that  English  saffron  was  even  exported  to  the  Continent, 
for  in  a  priced  list  of  the  spices  sold  by  the  apothecaries  of  the  north 
of  France,  A.D.  1565-1570,  mention  is  made  of  three  sorts  of  saffron,  of 
which  "  Sa/ren  (PEngleterre  "  is  the  most  valuable.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  (1723-28),  the  cultivation  of 
saffron  was  carried  on  in  what  is  described  by  a  contemporary  writer  ^ 
BS — "  all  that  large  tract  of  ground  that  lies  between  Saffron  Walden 
and  Cambridge,  in  a  circle  of  about  10  miles  diameter."  The  same 
writer  remarla  that  saffron  was  formerly  grown  in  several  other  counties 
of  England.  The  cultivation  of  the  crocus  about  Saffron  Walden,  which 
was  in  full  activity  when  Norden  ^  wrote  in  1594,  had  ceased  in  1768, 
and  about  Cambridge  at  nearly  the  same  time.*  Yet  the  culture  must 
have  lingered  in  a  few  localities,  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  a  little  EngUsh  saffron  was  still  brought  every  year  from 
Cambridgeshire  to  London,  and  sold  as  a  choice  drug  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it. 

Saffron  was  employed  in  ancient  times  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
at  the  present  day.  It  entered  into  all  sorts  of  medicines,  both  internal 
and  external ;  and  it  was  in  common  use  as  a  colouring  and  flavouring 
ingredient  of  various  dishes  for  the  table.  The  drug,  from  its  inevitable 
costliness,  has  been  liable  to  sophistication  from  the  earliest  times. 
Both  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  refer  to  the  frauds  practised  on  it,  the  latter 
lemarking — "  adulteratur  nihil  asguiJ* 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  severest  enactments  were  not  only 
made,  but  were  actually  carried  into  effect,|against  those  who  were 
guilty  of  sophisticating  saffron,  or  even  of  possessing  the  article  in 
an  adulterated  state.  Thus  at  Pisa  in  a,d.  1305,  the  ftcndacarii,  or 
keepers  of  the  public  warehouses,  were  required  by  oath  and  heavy 
penalties  to  denounce  the  owners  of  any  falsified  saffron  con- 
signed to  their  custody.*  The  Pepperers  of  London  about  the  same 
period  were  also  held  responsible  to  check  dishonest  tampering  with 
saffron.* 

In  France,  an  edict  of  Henry  IL,  of  18  March,  1550,  recites  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  saffron  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  enacts  the  confiscation  and  burning  of  the  drug  when 
falsified,  and  corporal  punishment  of  offenders.'^ 

The  authorities  in  Germany  were  far  more  severe.  A  Sa/ranschau 
(Saffron-inspection)  was  established  at  Nuremberg  in  1441,  in  which 
year  13  lb.  of  saffron  was  publicly  burnt  at  the  Schonen  Brunnen  in 
that  city.  In  1444,  Jobst  Findeker  was  burnt  together  with  his 
adulterated  safiron  ! — And  in  1456,  Hans  Kolbele,  Lienhart  Frey  and  a 
woman,  implicated  in  falsifying  saffron,  were  buried  alive.  The 
Sa/ranschau  was  still  in  vigour  as  late  as  1591 ;  but  new  regulations 


*  The  other  sorts  are  **  Safrcn  Calulome'* 
and  "Sa/ren  NoorC^— Archives  ginirales  die 
Pas  de  Calais,  (luoted  by  Dorvault,  Remic 
phaniui4xyiiq}ie  de  1858.  p.  58. 

»  Douglass,  Phil.  Trans,  Nov.  1728.  566. 
3  Di-sn-iptian  of  Essex,  Camdeu  Society, 
1840.  8. 

*  Morant,  op,  eit.  ;  Lysonji,  Magna  Bri- 
tannia, vol.  il  pt.  i.  (1808)  36.  Lysons  records 


that  at  Fulboum,  a  village  near  Cambridge, 
there  had  been  no  tilhc  of  saffron  since 
1774. 

B  Bonaini,  Statuti  inediti  delta  citUi  di 
Pisa  dal  xii.  al  xiv.  secolo,  iiL  (1857)  101. 

•  Riley,  Memorials  of  London  and  London 
Life  in  the  Idth,  lith,  ami  Wh  centuries, 
1868.  120. 

7  De  la  Mare,  TraiU  de  la  Police,  Paria, 
iii.  (1719)  428. 
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for  the  inspection  of  safiron  were  passed  in  1613.^    There  was  also  in 
the  same  city  a  OevnlrzscJiau,  or  Spice-inspection,  from  1441  to  1797. 

Description — The  flower  of  the  saffron  crocus  has  a  style  3  to  4 
inches  long,  which  in  its  lower  portion  is  colourless  and  included  within 
the  tube  of  the  perianth.  In  its  upper  part  it  becomes  yellow,  and 
divides  into  three  tubular,  filiform,  orange-red  stigmas,  each  about  an 
inch  in  length.  The  stigmas  expand  towai*ds  their  ends,  and  the 
tube  of  which  they  consist,  is  toothed  at  the  edge  and  slit  on  its  inner 
side.  The  stigma  is  the  only  part  officinal,  and  alone  is  rich  in  coloniing 
matter. 

Commercial  saffron  (Hay  Saffron  of  the  druggists)  is  a  loose  mass  of 
thread-like  stigmas,  which  when  unbroken  are  united  in  threes  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  yellow  style.  It  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  tough 
and  flexible ;  of  a  deep  orange-red,  peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and  bitter 
and  rather  pungent  taste.  It  is  hygroscopic  and  not  easily  pulverized; 
it  loses  by  drying  at  100°  C.  about  1 2  per  cent,  of  moisture  which  it 
quickly  reabsorbs.^ 

The  colouring  power  of  saffron  is  very  remarkable :  we  have  fonnd 
that  a  single  grain  rubbed  to  fine  powder  with  a  little  sugar,  will  impart 
a  distinct  tint  of  yellow  to  700,000  grains  (10  gallons)  of  water. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  tissue  of  the  stigma  consists  of  veiy 
thin,  sinuous,  closely-felted,  thread-shaped  cells,  and  smaU  spiral  vessels. 
The  yellow  colouring  matter  penetrates  the  whole,  and  is  partly  deposited 
in  granules.  The  microscope  likewise  exhibits  oil-drops,  and  small 
lumps  probably  of  a  solid  fat.  Large  isolated  pollen  grains  are  also 
present. 

Chemical  Composition — The  splendid  colouring  matter  of  saffiron 
has  long  been  known  as  Polychroit ;  but  in  1851,  Quadtat,  who  instituted 
some  fresh  researches  on  the  drug,  gave  it  the  name  of  Orocin,  which 
was  also  adopted  in  1858  by  Eoclileder.*  The  experiments  of  Weiss  in 
1867  *  have  shown : — 

1.  That  this  substance  {Polychroit,  Crodn  of  Bochleder)  is  a  peculiar 
glucoside  which  by  the  action  of  acids,  splits  into  sugar,  volatile  oil 
and  a  new  colouring  matter. 

2.  That  safiron  contains  only  a  minute  quantity  of  ready-formed 
essential  oil  and  sugar. 

3.  That  this  free  essential  oil  is  probably  identical  with  that  which 
is  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  polychroit 

4.  That  polychroit  as  hitherto  prepared,  has  always  contained  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  new  colouring  matter  produced  by  decom- 
position. 

For  the  natural  glucoside,  Weiss  retains  the  name  of  Polychwii, 
while  the  new  cglouring  matter  which  results  from  its  decomposition  by 
an  acid,  he  terms  Crodn.     It  agrees  with  the  Crocetin  of  Bochleder. 

Polychroit  was  prepared  by  Weiss  in  the  following  manner :  saffion 

^  J.  F.  Rotli,  Geschichte  des  Nilriibergischcn  AUen  &  Hanburys,  Plough  Ck)urt,  Lombtrd 

ffandels,  1800-1802,  iv.  221.  Street.) 

*  Eight  lots  of  saffron  weighing  in  toto  ^  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xvi  (1864)  507. 

61  lb.,  dried  at  various  times  during  the  *  Wiggers  and  Huflemann,  JakreAerielii 

course  of  nine  years,  lost  7  lb.  2\  oz.,  i.e,  for  1868.  85. 
117  per  cent — (Laboratory  records  of  Messrs. 
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was  treated  with  ether,  by  which  fat,  wax,  and  essential  oil  were  removed ; 
and  it  was  then  exhausted  with  water.  From  the  aqueous  solution, 
gummy  matters  and  some  inorganic  salts  were  precipitated  by  strong 
alcohoL  After  the  separation  of  these  substances,  polychroit  was 
precipitated  by  addition  of  ether.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  an  orange-red, 
viscid,  deliquescent  substance,  which,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  becomes 
brittle  and  of  a  fine  ruby  colour.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste  but  is  devoid 
of  odour,  readily  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  or  water,  and  sparingly  in 
absolute  alcohol.  By  dilute  acids,  it  is  decomposed  into  Crocin,  sugar, 
and  an  aromatic  volatile  oil  having  the  smell  of  saffron.  Weiss  gives 
the  following  formula  for  this  decomposition : — 

C48H60O18  4.  H^O  =  2(C^«Hi80«)  +  G^m^*0  +  0^^206 

polychroit  crocin  essential  oil  sngar 

Crocin  is  a  red  powder,  insoluble  in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  precipitable  from  this  solution  on  addition  of  ether.  It  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  in  an  alkaline  solution,  from  which 
an  acid  precipitates  it  in  purple-red  flocks.  Strong  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  occasion  the  same  colours  as  with  polychroit ;  the  former  producing 
deep  blue,  changing  to  violet  and  brown,  and  the  latter  green,  yellow, 
and  finally  brown.  It  is  remarkable  that  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzol 
class  do  not  dissolve  the  colouring  matter  of  saffron. 

The  oil  obtained  by  decomposing  crocin  is  heavier  than  water ;  it 
boils  at  about  209*^0.,  and  is  easily  altered, — even  by  water.  It  is 
probably  identical  with  the  volatile  oil  obtainable  to  the  extent  of  one 
per  cent,  from  the  drug  itself,  and  to  which  its  odour  is  due. 

Saffron  contains  sugar  (glucose  ?),  besides  that  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  polychroit.    It  leaves  after  incineration  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Production  and  Commerce — In  France,  the  flowers  are  collected 
at  the  end  of  September  or  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  stigmas 
are  quickly  taken  out,  and  immediately  dried  on  sieves  over  a  gentle  fire, 
to  which  they  are  exposed  for  only  half  an  hour.  According  to 
Dumesnil  *  7000  to  8000  flowers  are  required  for  yielding  500  grammes 
(17^  oz.)  of  fresh  saffron,  which  by  drying  is  reduced  to  100  grammes. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  saffron,  its  cultivation  is  by  no 
means  always  profitable,  from  the  many  difficulties  by  which  it  is 
attended.  Besides  occasional  injury  from  weather,  the  bulbs  are  often 
damaged  by  parasitic  fungi  as  stated  by  Duhamel  in  1728  ^  and  again  by 
Montague  in  1848.* 

The  most  considerable  quantity  of  saffron  is  now  produced  in  Lower 
Arragon,  Murcia  and  La  Mancha  in  Spain,  and  brought  into  commerce 
as  Alicante  and  Valencia  Saffron,  The  quantity  of  saffron  exported 
from  Spain  in  1864  was  valued  at  £190,062  ;  in  1865,  £135,316 ;  in 
1866,  £47,083.     The  drug  was  chiefly  exported  to  France.* 

French  saffron,  which  enjoys  a  better  reputation  for  purity  than  the 
Spanish,  is  cultivated  in  the  arrondissement  of  Pithiviers-en-G§,tinais, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  which  district  annually  furnishes  a 

^  Bulletin  dc  la  SocUU  impiridU  cTaceli'  '  Etude  micrographique  de  la  maladie  du 

matation,  Avril,  1869.  Safran,  connu  sous  U  nom  d^  tacon, 

*  M6m,  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1728.  p.  *    Statistical   Tables  relating  to  Foreign 

100.  Coiiutms  yiVvx^ ^oqV^^  Y^l^.  ^^^.^^^, 
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quantity  valued  at  1,500,000  (£60,000)  to  1,800,000  francs.^    The  culti- 
vation is  carried  on  by  small  peasant-proprietors. 

In  Austria,  Maissau,  north-east  of  Krems  on  the  Danube,  still 
produces  excellent  saffron  though  only  to  a  very  small  extent;  the 
district  was  formeriy  celebrated  for  the  drug.  Saffron  is  produced  in 
considerable  quantity  in  Ghayn,  an  elevated  mountain  region  sepamtiBg 
Western  Afghanistan  from  Persia.*  A  very  little  is  collected  at  Pampiir 
in  Kashmir,  under  heavy  imposts  of  the  Maharaja.^  Saffron  is  ak) 
cultivated  in  some  districts  of  China.  Finally,  the  cultivation  has 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  a  little  saffron  is  collected 
by  the  German  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.*  Bat 
in  almost  all  countries  the  cultivation  of  saffron  is  on  the  decline,  and 
in  very  many  districts  has  altogether  ceased. 

The  imports  of  saffron  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  in  1870 
to  43,950  ft).,  valued  at  £95,690.  The  article  is  largely  exported  to 
India,  but  there  are  no  general  statistics  to  show  the  amount.  Bomhay 
imported  in  the  year  1872-73,  21,994  lb.,  value  £35,115.^ 

Uses —  Saffron  is  of  no  value  for  any  medicinal  effects,  and  retains 
a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  utility  as  t 
colouring  agent.  A  pecuUar  preference  for  it  as  a  condiment  exists  in 
various  countries,  but  especially  in  Austria,  Germany  and  some  districts 
of  Switzerland.  This  predilection  prevails  even  in  England, — at  least 
in  Cornwall,  where  the  use  of  saffron  for  colouring  cakes  is  still 
common.  SafiBron  is  largely  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in  Treligions 
rites,  in  medicine  and  for  the  colouring  and  flavouring  of  food. 

As  a  dye-stuff  saflft^on  is  no  longer  employed,  at  least  in  this  country, 
its  use  ha\dng  been  superseded  by  less  costly  substances. 

Adulteration — Saffron  is  often  adulterated,  but  the  frauds  prac- 
tised on  it  are  not  diflBcult  of  detection.  Sometimes  the  fidsification 
consists  in  the  addition  of  florets  of  Calendula  dyed  with  logwood,  or  of 
safflower,  or  the  stamens  of  the  saffron  crocus,  any  of  which  may  be 
detected  if  a  small  pinch  of  the  drug  be  dropped  on  the  surface  of  warm 
water,  when  the  peculiar  form  of  the  saffron  stigipa  will  at  once  become 
evident. 

Another  adulteration  of  late  much  practised,  and  not  always  easy  to 
detect  by  the  eye,  consists  in  coating  genuine  saffron  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  previously  tinged  orange-red.  If  a  few  shreds  of  such  saffron  be 
placed  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  wineglass  and  gently  stirred,  the 
water  will  immediately  become  turbid,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  wfll 
detach  itself  as  a  white  powder  and  subside.  Saffh)n  thus  adulterated 
will  freely  effervesce,  when  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped  upon  it 
We  have  examined  Alicante  Saffron  the  weight  of  which  had  been 
increased  more  than  20  per  cent,  by  this  fraudulent  admixture.  Ike 
earthy  matter  employed  in  sophisticating  saffron  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
emery  powder,  rendered  adherent  by  honey.  We  have  found  that  adul- 
terated with  carbonate  of  lime  to  leave  from  12  to  28  per  cent,  of  ash. 

^  Dumesiii],  1.  c.  *  Proc,  of  (h4i  American  Pharm,  Assoc 

*  Bellew,  From  the  Indus  to  tJu  Tigris,      1866.  254. 
Lond.  1874.  804.  '  AnmuU   Statement   of  the   Trmde  and 

'  Powell,  Punjab  Products,  i.  (1868)  449.        NavigaMon  of  the  Presidency  ^  Bombay  ftr 

1872-73.  pt.  ii  80. 
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VALMM. 

SEMEN   AREC^. 

Nuces  Arecce  vtl  Betel ;  Areea  Nuts,  Betel  Nuts  ;  F.  Sevience  mt  Noix 

d'Arec  ;  G,  Arekanilsse,  Bctelnilsse, 

Botanical  Origin — Arecu  Gatechu  L.,  a  most  elegant  palm,  with  a 
iraight  smooth  trunk,  40  to  50  feet  high  and  about  20  inches  in  circum- 
jrence.  The  inflorescence  is  arranged  on  a  branching  spadix,  with  the 
lale  flowers  on  its  upper  portion  and  the  female  near  its  base.  The 
•ee  is  cultivated  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
idian  Peninsula,  Ceylon,  Indo-China  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  pro- 
ably  indigenous  to  the  first-named  region. 

History — The  Areca  palm  is  mentioned  in  the  Sanskrit  writings  as 
nvdea.  It  is  called  in  Chinese  Pin-lang,  a  name  apparently  deriyed 
om  IHnang,  a  designation  for  the  tree  in  the  Malay  Islands,  whence  the 
hinese  anciently  derived  their  supply  of  the  seeds.  The  oldest  Chinese 
ork  to  mention  the  pin-lanff,  is  the  San-fu-huaTtg-tu,  a  description  of 
hang-an,  the  capital  of  the  Emperor  Wu-ti,  B.a  140-86.  It  is  there 
ated  that  after  the  conquest  of  Yunnan,  B.c.  Ill,  some  remarkable  trees 
ad  plants  of  the  south  were  taken  to  the  capital,  and  among  them  more 
lan  100  pin-lang,  which  were  planted  in  the  imperial  gardens.  Bret- 
ihneider,^  to  whose  researches  we  are  indebted  for  this  information,  cites 
)veral  other  Chinese  works,  from  the  first  century  downwards,  showing 
lat  areca  nuts  were  broi^ht  from  the  then  unsubdued  provinces  of 
outhem  China,  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and  India.  The  custom  of 
resenting  areca  nut  to  a  guest,  is  alluded  to  in  a  work  of  the  4th 
jntury. 

The  Arabian  writers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  areca  nut,  which 
ley  called  Fdfal,  and  with  the  Indian  custom  of  masticating  it  with  lime. 

Areca  nut  though  held  in  great  estimation  among  Asiatics  as  a  masti* 
itory,  and  supposed  to  strengthen  the  gums,  sweeten  the  breath  and 
nprove  digestion,  has  not  until  recently  been  regarded  as  possessing  any 
EurticiQar  medicinal  powers  beyond  those  of  a  mild  astringent.  It  has 
[ten  been  administered  as  a  vermifuge  to  dogs,  and  in  India  and  China 
given  with  the  same  intent  to  the  human  subject  Some  success- 
il  trials  recently  made  of  it  for  the  expulsion  of  tapeworm,  have  led  to 
being  included  in  the  AddUions  to  tlie  BrUish  Pharmacopceia  of  1867, 
ablished  in  1874 

Description — The  areca  palm  produces  a  smooth  ovoid  l^uit,  of  the 
ze  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  slightly  pointed  at  its  upper  end,  and  crowned 
ith  the  remains  of  the  stigmas.  Its  exterior  consists  of  a  thick  pericarp, 
;  first  fleshy,  but  when  quite  mature,  composed  of  fine  stringy  fibres 
inning  lengthwise,  with  much  coarser  ones  below  them.  This  fibrous 
)at  is  consolidated  into  a  thiq  crustaceous  shell  or  endocarp,  which 
OTOundfii  the  solitary  seed.  The  latter  has  the  shape  of  a  very  short 
funded  cone,  scarcely  an  inch  in  height ;  it  is  depressed  at  the  centre  of 
\B  base,  and  has  frequently  a  tuft  of  fibres  on  one  side  of  the  depression, 
idicating  its  connexion  with  the  pericarp.  The  testa,  which  seems  to 
I  partially  adherent  to  the  endocarp,  is  obscurely  defined,  and  insepa- 

^  On  the  study  of  Chinese  lotaniml  toorfcs,  FoodtfW,  \%1^.  *n . 
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rable  from  the  nucleus.  Its  surface  is  conspicuously  marked  with  a  Det- 
work  of  veins,  running  chiefly  from  the  hilimi.  When  a  seed  is  split 
open,  it  is  seen  that  these  veins  extend  downwards  into  the  white 
albumen,  reaching  almost  to  its  centre,  thus  giving  the  seed  a  strong 
resemblance  both  in  structure  and  appearance  to  a  nutmeg.  The  embiyo, 
which  is  small  and  conical,  is  seated  at  the  base  of  the  seed.  Areca  nuts 
are  dense  and  ponderous,  and  very  difficult  to  break  or  cut.  They  have 
when  freshly  broken  a  weak  cheesy  odour,  and  taste  slightly  astru^t 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  white  homy  albumen  is  made  up  of 
large  thick-walled  cells,  loaded  with  an  albuminoid  matter,  which  on 
addition  of  iodine  assumes  a  brown  hue.  The  cell-walls  display  laige 
pores,  the  structure  of  which,  after  boiling  in  caustic  ley,  becomes  clearlj 
evident  in  polarized  light.  The  brown  tissue  which  runs  into  the  albu- 
men is  of  loose  texture,  and  resembles  the  corresponding  structure  in  a 
nutmeg.  The  thin  walls  of  its  cells  are  marked  with  fine  spiral  striations, 
and  in  this  tissue,  as  well  as  on  the  brown  surface  of  the  seed,  ddicate 
spiral  vessels  are  scattered.  All  the  brown  cells  assume  a  rich  red  if 
moistened  with  caustic  lye,  and  a  dingy  green  with  ferric  chloride. 

Chemical  Composition— We  have  exhausted  the  powder  of  the 
seeds,  previously  dried  at  100''  C,  with  ether  ;  and  thereby  obtained  a 
colourless  solution,  which  after  evaporation  left  an  oily  liquid,  concreting 
on  cooling.  This  fatty  matter,  representing  14  per  cent,  of  the  seed, 
was  thoroughly  cr}'stalline  and  melted  at  39°  C.  By  saponification,  we 
obtained  from  it  a  crystalline  fatty  acid  fusing  at  41°  C,  which  may 
consequently  be  a  mixture  of  lauric  and  myristic  acids.  Some  of  the 
fatty  matter  was  boiled  with  water :  the  water  on  evaporation  afforded 
an  extremely  small  trace  of  tannin  but  no  crystals,  which  had  catechin 
been  present  should  have  been  left. 

The  powdered  seeds  which  had  been  treated  with  ether,  were  then 
exhausted  by  cold  spirit  of  wine  ('832),  which  afforded  14*77  per  cent 
(reckoned  on  the  original  seeds)  of  a  red  amorphous  tannic  inatkr, 
which  after  drying,  proved  to  be  but  little  soluble  in  water,  whether  cold 
or  boiling.  Submitted  to  destructive  distillation,  it  aflforded  Pyrocatethih, 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  altered  by  ferrous  sulphate,  unless  an  alkali 
is  added,  when  it  assumes  a  violet  hue,  with  separation  of  a  copious 
dark  purplish  precipitate.  On  addition  of  a  ferric  salt  in  minute  quan- 
tity to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  tannic  matter,  a  fine  green  tint  is 
produced,  quickly  turning  brown  by  a  further  addition  of  the  test,  and 
violet  by  an  alkali     An  abundant  dark  precipitate  is  also  formed. 

The  seeds  having  been  exhausted  by  both  ether  and  spirit  of  wine, 
were  treated  with  water,  which  removed  from  them  chiefly  mucilage 
precipitable  by  alcohol.  The  alcohol  thus  used  afforded  on  filtration, 
traces  of  an  acid,  the  examination  of  which  was  not  pursued.  After 
exhaustion  with  ether,  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  a  dark  brown  solution 
is  got  by  digesting  the  residue  in  ammonia  :  from  this  solution,  an  add 
throws  down  an  abundant  brown  precipitate,  not  soluble  even  in  boiling 
alcohoL  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  crystals  from  an  aqueous 
decoction  of  the  seeds,  nor  by  exhausting  them  directly  with  boiling 
spirit  of  wine.  We  have  come  therefore  to  the  conclusion  that  CcUechin 
(p.  215)  is  not  a  constituent  of  areca  nuts,  and  that  any  extract  made 
from  them  must  be  essentially  different  to  the  Catechu  of  Accuna  or  of 
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Naudea,  and  rather  to  be  considered  a  kind  of  tannic  matter  of  the  nature 
of  BatanhiO'Ted  or  CincJiona-red. 

By  incinerating  the  powdered  seeds,  2*26  per  cent,  were  obtained  of 
a  brown  ash,  which  besides  peroxide  of  iron,  contained  phosphate  of 
magnesium. 

Commerce — ^Areca  nuts  are  sold  in  India  both  in  the  husk  (peri- 
carp) and  without  it,  and  the  two  sorts  are  enumerated  iil  the  Customs 
Ketums  under  distinct  heads.  Their  widespread  consumption  in  the 
East  gives  rise  to  an  enormous  trade,  of  which  some  notion  may  be 
formed  by  a  consideration  of  the  few  statistics  bearing  upon  it  which  are 
accessible. 

Thus,  Ceylon  exported  of  areca  nuts  in  the  year  1871,  66,543  cwt, 
value  £62,593 ;  in  1872,  71,715  cwt.,— the  latter  quantity  entirely  to 
India.^  The  Madras  Presidency  largely  trades  in  the  same  commodity. 
In  the  year  1872-73,  there  were  shipped  thence  to  Bombay,  43,958  cwt, 
besides  about  two  millions  of  the  entire  fruit.*  An  extensive  traffic  in 
areca  nuts  is  carried  on  at  Singapore  and  especially  in  Sumatra. 

Uses — Powdered  areca  nut  may  be  given  for  the  expulsion  of  tape- 
worm in  the  dose  of  4  to  6  drachms,  taken  in  milk.  The  remedy 
should  be  administered  to  the  patient  after  a  fast  of  about  twelve  hours ; 
some  recommend  the  previous  exhibition  of  a  purgative.  It  is  said  to 
be  efficacious  against  lumhricus  as  well  as  tce^nia. 

The  charcoal  afiforded  by  burning  areca  nuts  in  a  close  vessel  is  sold 
as  a  tooth  powder ;  but  except  greater  density,  it  possesses  no  advantage 
over  the  charcoal  from  ordinary  wood. 

As  a  masticatory,  areca  nut  is  chewed  with  a  little  lime  and  a  leaf  of 
the  Betel  Pepper,  Piper  Betle  L.  The  nut  for  this  purpose  is  used  in  a 
young  and  tender  state,  or  is  prepared  by  boiling  in  water ;  it  is  some- 
times combined  with  aromatics,  as  camphor  or  cardamom. 
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Renna  Draconis ;  DragorCs  Blood ;    F.  Sang-dragon  ;  G.  Drachevhlut, 

Botanical  Origin — Calamus  Draco  Willd.  {Dcemonorops  Draco 
Mart) — This  is  one  of  the  Eotang  or  Kattan  Pedms,  remarkable  for  their 
very  long  flexible  stems,  which  climb  among  the  branches  of  trees  by 
means  of  spines  on  the  leafstalk.  The  species  under  notice,  called  in 
Malay  Botang  Jemang,  grows  in  swampy  forests  of  the  Eesidency  of 
Palembang  and  in  the  territory  of  Jambi,  in  Eastern  Simiatra,  and  in 
Southern  Borneo,  which  regions  furnish  the  dragon's  blood  of  com- 
merce. It  is  said  to  occur  eJso  in  Penang  and  in  various  islands  of  the 
Simda  chain. 

History — The  substance  which  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  under 
the  name  of  Kwydfiapi^,  as  a  costly  pigment  and  medicine  brought  from 
Africa,  and  which  is  also  described  by  Pliny  who  distinguished  it  from 
minium,  was  certainly  the  resin  called  Dragon's  Blood.      It  was  not 

'  Ceylon  Blue  Books  for  1871  and  1872.  *    From  the  returns  quoted  at  ^.  SH, 

note  6, 
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however  that  of  the  Kotang  Palm,  Calamus  Draco^  or  even  of  any  tree 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  was  on  the  contrary  a  production  of  the 
island  of  Socotra  (see  p.  612). 

Dragon's  blood  is,  we  believe,  not  named  by  any  of  the  earlier  voyagers 
to  the  Indian  islands.  Ibn  Batuta,  who  visited  both  Java  and  Sumatra  be- 
tween A.D.  1325  and  1349,  and  notices  their  producing  benzoin  (see  p.  361), 
cloves,  camphor,  and  aloes-wood,  is  silent  about  dragon's  blood.  Bar- 
bosa,  whose  intelligent  narrative  (a.d.  1514)  of  the  Bast  Indies^  isM 
of  reference  to  the  trade  and  productions  of  the  different  localities  he 
visited,  states  that  aloes  and  dragon's  blood  are  produced  in  Socotza,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  the  latter  commodity  as  found  at  Malacca,  Jaia, 
Sumatra,  or  Borneo, 

The  fact  we  wish  to  prove  is  corroborated  by  the  accounts  of  early 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  Chinese  and  Arabs  recently  pub- 
lished by  Bretschneider.2  From  the  10th  to  the  15th  century,  there  was 
carried  on  between  these  nations  a  trade,  the  objects  of  which  were  not 
only  the  productions  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  countries  further  north, 
but  also  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  One  of  the  islands  with 
which  the  Arabs  and  Persians  carried  on  a  great  commerce  was  Sumatra, 
whence  they  obtained  the  precious  camphor  so  much  valued  by  the 
Chinese,  but  not,  so  far  as  appears,  the  resin  dragon's  blood.  As  w 
the  productions  brought  from  Arabia,  they  are  enumerated  as  Ostriches, 
Olibanum,  Liquid  Storax,  Myrrh,  and  Dragon* 8  Blood,  beside  a  few  other 
articles  not  yet  determined.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Chinese 
are  still  the  principal  consimiers  of  dragon's  blood,  though  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  they  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  plentiful  drug  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  instead  of  the  more  ancient  sort  produced  in 
Socotra. 

The  first  clear  account  of  the  production  of  the  resin  in  India,  is 
that  given  by  Eumphius,  who  in  his  Herbarium  Amboinense  *  describes 
the  process  by  which  it  is  collected  at  Palembang. 

Production — The  fruit  of  Calamus  Draco,  which  is  produced  in 
panicles  in  great  profusion,  is  globose  and  of  the  size  of  a  lai^e  cherrj*, 
clothed  with  smooth  downward-overlapping  scales.  These  scales  are 
sub-quadrangular,  thick  and  shell-like,  marked  with  a  longitudinal 
furrow ;  the  largest,  which  are  found  towards  the  middle  of  the  fruit, 
are  2  lines  long  by  3  broad.  At  maturity,  the  fruit  is  covered  with  an 
exudation  of  red  resin,  which  encrusts  it  so  abundantly  that  the  form  of 
the  scales  can  hardly  be  seen. 

The  resin,  which  is  naturally  friable,  is  collected  by  gathering  the 
fruits,  and  shaking  or  beating  them  in  a  sack,  by  which  process  it  is 
30on  separated.  It  is  then  sifted,  to  remove  from  it  scales  and  other 
portions  of  the  fruit.  By  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  in  a 
covered  vessel  to  that  of  boiling  water,  the  resin  is  so  far  softened  that 
it  can  be  moulded  into  sticks  or  balls,  which  are  forthwith  wrapped  in 
a  piece  of  palm  leaf.  It  is  thus  that  the  best  dragon's  blood,  orjcrwing, 
is  obtained.  An  inferior  quality  is  got  by  boiling  the  pounded  fruits 
in  water,  and  making  the  resin  into  a  mass,  frequently  with  the  addition 

^  Description  of  the  con6fs  of  East  Africa  ^  Knowledge  possessed  by  t/ic  Chinese  of  (^ 

and  Malabar  (Hakluyt  Society),  1866.  30.       Arabs,  &c.  1871. 
^91-197.  '  Pars.  v.  (1747)  114-115.  tab.  58. 
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I  other  substances  by  way  of  adulteratioa    The  foregoing  is  the  account 
I  the  manufacture  of  the  drug  given  by  Blume.^ 

Description — Dragon's  Blood  is  found  in  commerce  chiefly  in  two 
irms,  known  respectively  £ts  Reed  and  Lump. 

1.  Reed  Dragoris  Blood  (Dragon's  Blood  in  sticks,  Sanguis 
raconis  in  baculis).  Some  of  fine  quality  purchased  in  London  in 
S42,  is  in  sticks  13  to  14  inches  in  length,  and  f  to  1  inch  in 
iameter,  neatly  wrapped  in  palm-leaf,  secured  by  8  or  9  transverse 
ands  of  some  flexible  grass.  The  average  weight  of  each  stick,  including 
le  enveloping  leaf,  is  five  ounces.  The  resin  has  evidently  been 
Tapped  up  while  soft,  as  the  sticks  are  furrowed  longitudinally  by 
ressure  of  the  siirrounding  leaf.  The  smooth  surface  is  of  an  intense 
lackish-brown ;  when  seen  in  thin  splinters,  the  resin  appears  trans- 
arent,  and  of  a  pure  and  brilliant  crimson.  The  fractured  surface  looks 
3sinous  and  rough,  is  a  little  porous,  and  contains  numerous  particles 
f  the  scales  of  the  fruit.  Eubbed  on  paper,  it  leaves  a  red  mark,  of  not 
ery  splendid  tint.  Heated  with  spirit,  it  left  20  per  cent,  of  pulveru- 
jnt  residue  consisting  cliiefly  of  vegetable  matter.  Sticks  of  smaller 
ize  are  more  common. 

2.  Lump  Dragon's  Blood  (Sanguis  draconis  in  massis)  is  imported 
1  large  rectangular  blocks,  or  irregular  masses.  From  the  fine  Meed 
hagan's  Blood,  just  described,  it  differs  in  containing  a  larger  propor- 
Lon  of  remains  of  the  fruit,  including  numerous  entire  scales.  Hence 
;  has  a  coarser  fracture,  and  the  fractured  surface  is  less  intense  in 
int.    Its  taste  is  slightly  acrid.    Exhausted  with  spirit  of  wine  it  leaves 

residue  amounting  in  the  specimen  we  tested,  to  27  per  cent. 

Dragon's  blood  is  abundantly  soluble  in  the  usual  solvents  of  resins, 
lamely,  the  alcohols  (even  in  dilute  spirit  of  wine),  benzol,  chloro- 
jrm,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  the  oxygenated  essential  oils,  as  that  of 
loves.  The  residue  left  after  the  evaporation  of  these  liquids,  is  amor- 
ihous  and  of  the  original  fine  red  colour.  The  drug  is  likewise  dissolved 
>y  glacial  acetic  acid,  as  well  as  by  caustic  soda ;  the  latter  solution,  on 
.diUtion  of  an  excess  of  acid,  yields  a  dingy  brown,  jelly-like  precipitate 
rhich  on  drying  tuiiis  dark  red  like  the  original  drug.  In  ether,  dragon's 
>lood  is  sparingly  soluble  and  still  less  so  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  but  in 
he  most  volatile  portions  of  petroleum,  the  so-called  petroleum  ether,  we 
ind  it  to  be  entirely  insoluble.  It  has  a  slightly  sweetish  and  somewhat 
icrid  taste ;  melts  at  about  120°  C,  evolving  the  aromatic  but  irritating 
umes  of  benzoic  acid ;  boiled  with  water,  the  resin  becomes  soft  and 
lartially  liquid. 

Chemical  Composition — Dragon's  blood  is  a  peculiar  resin,  which 
iccording  to  Johnston,^  answers  to  the  formula  C^^H^^O*.  By  heating  it 
jid  condensing  the  vapour,  an  aqueous  acid  liquid  is  obtained,  together 
?ith  a  heavy  oily  portion  of  a  pungent  burning  taste,  and  crystals  of 
>enzoic  acid.  The  composition  of  these  products  has  not  yet  been 
horoughly  ascertained,  but  the  presence  of  acetone,  Toluol,  C^ff  (the 
Oracyl  of  Gl(5nard  and  Boudault,  1844)  and  Styrol,  C^W  {Draconyl),  has 
)een  pointed  out,^ — the  latter  perhaps  due  to  the  existence  in  the  drug 


'  Rumphia,  iii.  (1847)  9.  tab.  131.  132. 
«  Phil.  Trans,  1839.  184;  1840.  884. 
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of  metastyrol  (p.  244),  as  suggested  by  Kovalewsky.^    Both  these  hydro- 
carbons are  lighter  than  water ;  yet  we  find  that  the  above  oily  portion 
yielded  by  dry  distillation,  sinks  in  water,  a  circumstance  possibly  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  benzoic  alcohol,  CTtt^O. 

As  benzoic  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  petroleum  ether,  it  ought  to  be 
removed  from  the  drug  by  that  solvent :  on  making  the  experimeDt,  we 
got  traces  of  an  amorphous  red  matter,  a  little  of  an  oily  Uquid,  but 
nothing  crj'stalline.  As  to  the  watery  liquid,  it  assumes  a  bine  colour 
on  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron,  whence  it  would  appear  to  contain 
phenol  or  pyrogallol,  rather  than  pyrocatechin  (p.  172). 

By  boiling  dragon's  blood  with  nitric  acid,  benzoic,  nitro-benzoic  and 
oxalic  acids  are  chiefly  obtained,  and  only  very  little  picric  acid  Hlaii' 
wetz  and  Barth  melted  the  drug  with  caustic  potash  and  found  among 
the  products  thus  formed,  pUoroglucin  (p.  172),  para-oxy benzoic,  pro- 
tocatechuic  and  oxalic  acids,  as  well  as  several  acids  of  the  fatty  series. 
Benzoin  yields  similar  products. 

Commerce — Dragon's  blood  is  shipped  from  Singapore  and  Batavk 
Large  quantities  are  annually  exported  from  Banjarmasin  in  Borneo  to 
these  places  and  to  China.- 

Uses — In  medicine,  only  as  the  colouring  agent  of  plasters  and 
tooth  powders  :  in  the  arts,  for  varnish. 

Adulteration — Dragon's  blood  varies  exceedingly  in  quality,^  of 
which  the  principal  criterion  regarded  by  the  dealers,  is  colour.  Some 
of  the  inferior  sorts  make  only  a  dull  brick-red  mark  when  rubbed  on 
paper,  and  have  an  earthy-looking  fracture.  The  sticks  moreover  do  not 
take  the  impression  of  the  enveloping  leaf,  as  when  they  are  more  purely 
resinous.  A  sample  of  inferior  Eeed  Dragon's  Blood  afforded  us  40  per 
cent,  of  matter,  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 


Other  sorts  of  Dragon's  Blood. 

Dragoris  Blood  of  Socotra — We  have  already  stated  (p.  609)  that 
the  Cinnabar  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  was  brought  from  Africa.  Tliat 
the  term  really  designated  dragon's  blood,  seems  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,*  written  circa  AJ). 
54-68,  names  it  (Kivvd^api)  as  a  production  of  the  island  of  Dioscorida, 
the  ancient  name  of  Socotra. 

The  Arabians,  as  Abu  Hanifa  and  Ibn  Baytar,^  describe  dragons 
blood  as  brought  from  Socotra,  giving  to  the  drug  the  very  name  by 
which  it  is  known  to  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day,  namely,  Dam-vl- 
akhaivcin,  Barbosa  (1514)  as  well  as  Giovanni  di  Barros  •  mention  it  as 
a  production  of  the  island  ;  and  in  our  own  times  it  has  been  noticed  by 
Wcllstead,^  Vaughan,®  and  Von  Kremer.*    It  is  now  but  little  collected. 

^  Gmelio,  Chemistry ^  xvii.  388  ;  also  ^n7i.  Erythrean  Sea^  translated  by  Ymcenty  Ox- 

(l  Chemie,  cxx.  (1861)  68.  ford,  1809.  90. 

'  Ix>w,  Saraival-f  its  inhabitants  and  pro-  '  Sontheimer*8  ed.  i.  104.  426.  iu  117. 

auctions,  1848.  43.  «  VAsia,  sea  deca,  Venet.  1563.  p.  lOi  i. 

•The  present  price,  £3  to  £11  per  cwt,  ^  Travels  in  Arabia,  Lond.  1838.  2.449. 

sufficiently  indicates  this.  *  Pharm.  Jcum.  xu.  (185S)  38/», 

*  Voyage  of  Ntar^hus  and  Pcripliw  oj  tlvt  *  A.eq\r|A«K^IiQ\^^  1863. 
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"Vanghan  states,  as  well  as  Von  Wrede,  that  the  tree  is  found  in 
Badxamaut  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Species  of  Draccsna 
occur  in  these  regions,  but  of  the  botany  of  Socotra  itself,  nothing 
is  known. 

The  Drop  Dragon's  Blood,  of  which  small  parcels  imported  from 
Sombay  or  Zanzibar,  occasionally  appear  in  the  ^London  market,  is 
lioweyer  this  drug.  It  is  in  small  tears  and  fragments,  seldom  exceeding 
4U1  inch  in  length,  has  a  clean,  glassy  fracture,  and  in  thin  pieces  is  trans- 
parent and  of  a  splendid  ruby  colour.  From  Sumatran  dragon's  blood, 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  not  containing  the  little  shell-like  scales, 
4Sonstantly  present  in  that  drug,  and  by  not  evolving  when  heated  on 
the  point  of  a  knife,  the  imtating  fumes  of  benzoic  acid. 

Dragon^ s  Blood  of  the  Canary  Islands — This  substance  is  afforded 
by  Dracama  Draco  L.,  a  liliaceous  tree  ^  resembling  a  Yucca,  of  which 
the  famous  specimen  at  Orotava  in  Tenerifife  has  often  been  described  on 
accoimt  of  its  gigantic  dimensions  and  venerable  age.^ 

On  the  exploration  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  in  the  15th  century, 
dragon's  blood  was  one  of  the  valued  productions  collected  by  the 
voyagers,  and  is  named  as  such  by  Alvise  da  ca  da  Mosto  in  1454.'  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  the  Grerman  physician,  Hieronymus  MUnzer,  who 
visited  Lisbon  about  1494.* 

The  tree  yields  the  resin  after  incisions  are  made  in  its  stem ;  but  so 
fiff  as  we  know,  the  exudation  has  never  formed  a  regular  and  ordinary 
article  of  commerce  with  Europe.  It  has  been  found  in  the  sepulchral 
caves  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

The  name  Dragon's  Blood  has  also  been  applied  to  an  exudation 
obtained  from  the  West  Indian  Pterocarpus  Draco  L.,  and  to  that  of 
Oroton  Draco  Schlecht. ;  but  the  latter  according  to  Henkel  is  of  the 
nature  of  kino,  and  neither  substance  is  met  with  in  European  commerce. 
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Sadix  Calami  aromatici,  Radix  Acori ;  Sweet  Fla^  Boot;  F.  Acore 
odorant  ou  vrai,  Boseau  aromMiqvs  ;  G.  Kalmus. 

Botanical  Origin — Acorus  Calamus  L.,  an  aromatic,  flag-like  plant, 
growing  on  the  margins  of  streams,  swamps  and  lakes,  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  through  Southern  Siberia,  Central  Asia  and  India,  as 
£ar  as  Amurland,  Northern  China  and  Japan  ;  indigenous  also  to  North 
America.  It  is  now  established  as  a  wild  plant  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  reaching  as  far  north  as  Scotland,  Scandinavia  and  Northern 
Bussia ;  and  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

*  Histological  observations  on  the  structure  *  It  was  destroyed  in  1867  by  a  hurricane, 

ofthe  stem,  accompanied  by  exCeUent  figures,  ^  Ramusio,  BaccoUa  dclle  NavigcUiani  et 

viU  be  found  in  a  memoir  by  Rauwenhoff  Viaggi^  Venet.  L  97. 

{Bijdrage  tot  de  kennis  van  Dracana  Draco  *  Eunstmann,  Abha'ndlungen  der  Baieri' 

pp.   55.  tabb.  5)  in  the  Verhand  d.   Kon,  schen   Akademie   der    WissenschafleTi,   vii. 

Jead.  V.  WeUnsch,,  afd,  Naiuurk.  x.  1863.  (1855)  342.  ct  &e<\. 
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Eegarding  the  introduction  of  A  corns  Calamivs  into  Western  Europe, 
Clusius  ^  relates  that  he  first  received  a  living  plant  in  1574,  sent  from 
the  lake  Apollonia  near  Brussa  in  Asia  Minor.  Camerarius,*  writing  in 
1588,  speaks  of  it  as  introduced  some  years  previously,  aud  then  plentiful 
in  Germany,  which  seems  to  show  a  rapid  propagation.  Gerarde  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  looked  upon  Acorns  as  an  Eastern  plants  which  he 
says,  is  grown  in  many  English  gardens,  and  might  hence  be  fitly  called 
the  "  ^eet  Garden  Flag'*  Berlu *  in  1724,  observes  of  the  root, fliat— 
"  it  is  brought  in  quantities  from  Oermany : "  hence  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  not  then  collected  in  England,  as  we  know. it  was  al  a 
later  period.* 

History — Sweet  Flag  root  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  a 
favourite  medicine  of  the  natives  of  India,  in  which  country  it  is  sold  in 
every  bazaar.  Ainslie  ^  asserts  that  it  is  reckoned  so  valuable  in  the 
bowel  complaints  of  children,  that  there  is  a  penalty  incurred  by  any 
druggist  who  will  not  open  his  door  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  sell  it, 
if  demanded ! 

The  descriptions  of  Acoron,  a  plant  of  Colchis,  Galatia,  Pontos  and 
Crete,  given  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  certainly  refer  to  this  drug.  We 
think  that  the  KaXafio^  apa)fiaTiKo<:  of  Dioscorides,  which  he  states  to  grow 
in  India,  is  the  same,  though  Eoyle  regards  it  as  an  Andropogon,  The 
Ka\a/i09  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  Calamus  of  the  English  Bible  •  are 
considered  by  some  authors  to  refer  to  the  Sweet  Flag. 

Celsus  in  the  first  century,  mentioned  Calamus  Alexandrinus,  the 
drug  being  probably  then  brought  from  India  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
We  know  by  the  testimony  of  Amatus  Lusitanus  ^  that  in  the  16th 
century,  it  used  to  be  so  imported  into  Venice.  Kheede  *  moreover 
described  and  figured  Acoriis  Calamus  as  an  Indian  plant  under  the 
name  Vacha,  which  it  still  bears  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

Murray®  states  expressly  that  in  his  time  (1790),  Asiatic  calamib' 
was  still  met  with  in  the  pharmacies  of  Continental  Europe,  but  that  it 
had  mostly  been  replaced  by  the  home-grown  drug.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Calamus  aromatiaiis  of  commerce  is  European ;  in  all  essential 
characters  it  agrees  with  that  of  India,  a  package  of  which  is  now  and 
then  oflfered  in  the  London  drug  sales. 

Collection — The  London  market  is  supplied  from  Germany,  whitbff 
the  drug  is  brought  we  believe,  from  Southern  Eussia.  It  is  no  longer 
collected  in  England, — at  least  in  quantity,  though  it  used  to  begatheml 
some  years  ago  in  Norfolk. 

Description  —  The  rootstock  of  sweet  flag  occurs  in  somewhat 
tortuous,  subcylindrical  or  flattened  pieces,  a  few  inches  long,  and  from 
J  to  1  inch  in  greatest  diameter.    Each  piece  is  obscurely  mariredon 

*  JRariorum    Stirpium   Eistoriay   Antv.  ^AfaLMed.o/ffiruloo^n^Hadi^lSll 
1576.  620.                                                              64. 

*ffortU8medictt8eiphilo9ophicu$,¥T&ncof^  •  Exod.  xxx.  23.  ;  Cant  ir.  14.;  Eiek. 

1688.  6.  xxvii.  19. — See  also  pa|^  650,  footnote  1 
'  Treasury  of  Drugs,  ed.  2.  1724.  116.  '  In  JDioac.  de  Mat.  Med.  JSMrraticm*, 

*  See  also  Tnmen  in  J<mm,  of  Botany ,  ix.  Argent  1564.  83. 

(1871)  163.  "  Hortu9  Malabar,  xi.  a<^>  tain  4a  99. 

*  Afpar^m  M^iimmiwm^  r.  la. 
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le  upper  surface  with  the  scars,  often  hairy^  of  leaves,  and  on  the  under 
ith  a  zigzag  line  of  little,  elevated,  dot-like  rings, — the  scars  of  roots. 
"he  rootstock  is  usually  rough  and  shrunken,  varying  in  colour  from 
ark  brown  to  orange-brown,  breaking  easily  with  a  short  corky  fracture, 
nd  exhibiting  a  pale  brown  spongy  interior.  The  odour  is  aromatic 
nd  agreeable ;  the  taste,  bitterish  and  pimgent 

The  fresh  rootstock  is  brownish-red  or  greenish,  white  or  reddish 
dthin,  and  of  a  spongy  texture.  Its  transverse  section  is  tolerably 
niform ;  a  fine  line  (medullary  sheath)  separates  the  outer  tissue  from 
de  lighter  central  part,  the  diameter  of  which  is  twice  or  three  times 
ae  width  of  the  former. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outermost  layer  is  made  up  of 
xtended  epiblema-cells  or  of  a  brown  corky  tissue,  the  latter  occurring 
1  the  parts  free  from  leaf-scars.  The  prevailing  tissue,  both  of  the 
uter  and  the  central  part,  consists  of  uniform  nearly  globular  cells, 
raversed  by  numerous  vascular  bundles,  especially  at  the  boundary  line 
medullary  sheath).  Besides  them,  the  rootstock  like  that  of  many 
resh-water  plants,  exhibits  a  large  number  of  intercellular  holes.  These 
ir-holes,  or  more  correctly  water-holes,  are  somewhat  longitudinally 
xtended,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  net-work  ^  imparting  a  spongy  con- 
Lstence  to  the  fresh  rootstock.  At  certain  places,  where  the  series  of 
ells  cross  one  another,  especially  in  the  outer  part,  there  are  single  cells, 
lied  with  essential  oU,^  which  may  be  made  very  conspicuous  by  adding 
0  sections  dilute  potash  or  perchloride  of  iron.  The  other  cells  are 
>aded  with  small  starch  granules ;  a  little  mucilage  and  tannic  matter 
J  met  with  in  the  exterior  coat. 

Chemical  Composition — The  dried  rhizome  yielded  us  1*3  per 
ent.  of  a  yellowish  neutral  essentied  oil  of  agreeable  odour,  which  in  a 
olumn  of  50  mm.  long,  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  IS'S**  to  the 
ight  According  to  Kurbatow  (1873)  this  oil  contains  a  hydrocarbon, 
jiojiw  boiling  at  159°C.,  and  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  HCl, 
.nd  another  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  255-258''  C,  affording  no  ciystal- 
Lzable  hydrochloric  compound.  The  crude  oil  acquires  a  dark  brownish 
lolour  on  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron,  but  is  not  at  all  soluble  in 
oncentrated  potash  solution ;  it  mixes  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  with  4 
0  5  volumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  yet  not  so  as  to  form  with  the 
atter  a  clear  solution. 

The  bitter  principle,  Acorin,  was  isolated  by  Faust  in  1867,  as  a 
emifluid,  brownish  glucoside,  containing  nitrogen,  soluble  both  in  ether 
jid  in  alcohol,  but  neither  in  benzol  nor  in  water.  In  order  to  obtain 
his  substance,  we  precipitated  the  decoction  of  1 0  lb.  of  the  drug  by 
aeans  of  tannic  acid,  and  followed  the  method  commonly  practised  in 
he  preparation  of  bitter  principles.  By  finally  exhausting  the  residue 
nth  chloroform,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very  bitter,  perfectly 
rystalline  body,  but  in  so  minute  a  quantity,  that  we  were  unable  to 
nvestigate  its  nature. 

1  This  monilifoim  or  stellate  aimngement  mamuan^-^Dc    VtgekUnlihus,  Jassen's   eU. 

f  cells  was  observed  by  Albertus  Magnus  1867.  876. 

K.!),   1193-1280),    who    says: — (Calamus  '  Hence  the  practice  of  j>e«;tii^  the  rhizome 

romaticus)— nascitur  in  India  et  Ethiopia  whichprevails  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent 

nb  cancro,  et  habet  interius  ex  parte  con-  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
ava  "  peUem  sabtilein,  tiaU  Ulm  iUfU  orck 
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Uses — Sweet  Flag  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic,  now  rarely 
used  in  regular  medicine.  It  is  sold  by  the  herbalists  for  flavouring 
beer,  and  for  masticating  to  clear  the  voice.  It  is  said  to  be  also  used  hj 
snuff  manufacturers. 

Adulteration — ^The  rhizome  of  the  Yellow  Flag,  Iris  Pseudaeorus  L. 
is  occasionally  mixed  with  that  of  the  Sweet  Flag,  from  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  want  of  aroma,  astringent  taste,  dark  colour,  and 
dissimilar  structure. 


LILIACEiE. 

ALOE. 

Aloes;  F.  Alo^  ou  Sue  d! Alois;  G-.  Aloe. 

Botanical  Origin — Several  species  of  Aloe"^  furnish  a  bitter  juice 
which  when  inspissated,  forms  this  drug.  These  plants  are  for  the  most 
part  natives  of  arid,  sunny  places  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Afiica, 
whence  a  few  species  have  been  introduced  into  Northern  Africa,  Spain, 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

The  aloes  are  succulent  plants  of  liliaceous  habit,  with  persistent  fleshy 
leaves,  usually  prickly  at  the  margin,  and  erect  spikes  of  yellow  or  red 
flowers.  Many  are  stemless ;  others  produce  stems  some  feet  in  height, 
which  are  woody  and  branching.  In  the  remote  districts  of  Namaqna 
Land  and  Damara  Land  in  Western  South  Africa,  and  in  the  Transkei 
Territory  and  Northern  Natal  to  the  eastward,  aloes  have  been  discovered 
which  attain  30  to  60  feet  in  height,  with  stems  as  much  as  30  feet  in 
circumference.*  The  following  species  may  be  named  with  more  or  less 
of  certainty  as  yielding  the  drug : — 

Aloe  Socotrina  lAm.  (A.  vera  Miller),  native  of  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  Socotra,  and  Zanzibar  (?).  It  is  the 
source  of  the  Socotriiie  and  Moka  Aloes,  A,  officinalis  Forsk.  and  A. 
rubescens  DC.  are  considered  to  be  varieties  of  this  plant.  -4.  Abyssinica 
Lam.  may  probably  contribute  to  the  aloes  shipped  from  the  Red  Sea. 

A,  vulgaris  Lam.  {A,  pcrfoliata,  var.  tt.  vera  linn..  A,  Barbadensis 
Mill.),  a  plant  of  India  and  of  Eastern  and  Northern  Africa,  now  found 
also  on  the  shores  of  Southern  Spain,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  the  Canaries; 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  or  as  some  think,  possibly  a  true  native. 
It  affords  Barbados  and  Curasao  Aloes,  A,  indica  Eoyle,'  a  plant  of  the 
North-west  Provinces  of  India,  common  in  Indian  gardens,  appears  to  be 
a  slight  variety  of  A,  vulgaris  Lam.  A,  litoralis  Konig,  said  to  grow  in 
abundance  at  Cape  Comorin,  is  unknown  to  us.    Dr.  Bidie  suggests  that 


^  Apparently  derived  from  the  Syriac 
Alioai.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  word  Aloes  or  Lign  Aloes,  in  Latin 
Lignwm  aloHs,  ia  used  in  the  Bible  and  in 
many  ancient  writings,  to  designate  a  sub- 
stance totally  distinct  from  the  modem 
AloeSf  namely  the  resinous  wood  of  Aquilaria 
Agallocha  Koxb.,  a  drug  which  was  once 
generally  valued  for  use  as  incense,  but  now 
esteemed  only  in  the  East. 


Various  species  of  Agave,  espedally  A. 
Americana  L.,  are  popularly  called  Aloi. 
All  of  them  are  plants  of  Mexico,  ▼hil« 
the  true  aloes  are  natives  of  the  old  world. 
Botanically  the  genus  Agave  differs  frota 
Ahe,  in  that  the  former  has  the  ovary  ix- 
ferior,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  superior. 

•  Dyer  in  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  May  i 
1874,  with  figures. 

^  Dr.  Bidie  of  Madras  has  kindly  sent  us 
a  living  specimen  of  thig  plant. 
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it  is  a  form  of  the  preceding,  stunted  by  a  poor  saline  soil  and  exposure 
to  the  sea  breeze.  Both  A.  indica  and  A.  lUoralis  are  named  in  the 
Pharmacojpcda  of  India. 

Aloe  ferox  L.,  and  hybrids  obtained  by  crossing  it  with  A,  Africana 
Mill,  and  A.  spicata  Thunb.,  A,  perfoliata  Linn,  {ig^ad  Eoxb.)  and 
A.  linguceformis  are  reputed  to  yield  the  best  Cape  Aloes, 

A,  Aifricana  MilL  and  its  varieties,  and  A,  plicatilis  Mill,  aflford 
an  extract  which  Pappe  ^  says,  is  thought  to  be  less  powerful. 

A,  arborescens  MUl.,  A,  Commelini  Willd.  and  A.  purpurescens  Haw. 
are  stated  to  produce  a  portion  of  the  Cape  Aloes  of  commerce.^ 

History — Aloes  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  a  production  of  the 
island  of  Socotra  as  early  as  the  4th  century  B.C.,  if  we  might  credit  a 
remarkable  legend  thus  given  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  geographer 
Edrisi.^  When  Alexander  had  conquered  the  king  of  the  Persians  and 
his  fleets  had  vanquished  the  islands  of  India,  and  he  had  killed  Pour, 
king  of  the  Indies,  his  master  Aristotle  recommended  him  to  seek  the 
island  that  produces  Aloes.  So  when  he  had  finished  his  conquests  in 
Lidia,  he  returned  by  way  of  the  Indian  Sea  into  that  of  Oman, 
conquered  the  isles  therein,  and  anived  at  last  at  Socotra,  of  which  he 
admired  the  fertility  and  the  climate.  And  from  the  advice  which 
Aristotle  gave  him,  he  determined  to  remove  the  original  inhabitants 
and  to  put  Greeks  in  their  place,  enjoining  the  latter  to  preserve  carefully 
the  plant  yielding  aloes,  on  account  of  its  utility,  and  because  that 
without  it,  certain  sovereign  remedies  could  not  be  compounded.  He 
thought  also  that  the  trade  in  and  use  of  this  noble  drug  would  be  a 
great  advantage  for  all  people.  So  he  took  away  the  original  people 
of  the  island  of  Socotra,  and  established  in  their  stead,  a  colony  of 
lonians,  who  remained  under  his  protection  and  that  of  his  successors, 
and  acquired  great  riches,  imtil  the  period  when  the  religion  of  the 
Messiah  appeared,  which  religion  they  embraced.  Then  they  became 
Christians,  and  so  their  descendants  have  remained  up  to  the  present 
time  {circa  a.d.  1154). 

This  curious  account,  which  Yule  *  says  is  doubtless  a  fable,  but 
invented  to  account  for  facts,  is  alluded  to  by  the  Mahonunedan 
travellers  of  the  9th  century  *  and  in  the  10th  by  Masudi,*  who  says 
that  in  his  time  aloes  was  produced  only  in  the  island  of  Socotra,  where 
its  manufacture  had  been  improved  by  Greeks,  sent  thither  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Aloes  is  not  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  but  appears  to  have  been 
well  known  to  Celsus,  Dioscorides,  Pliny  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  as  well  as  to  the  later  Greek  and  the  Arabian 
physicians.  From  the  notices  of  it  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  leech-books, 
and  a  reference  to  it  as  one  of  the  drugs  recommended  to  Alfred  the 


*  Florae  Capcii9is  Medicoc  Prodrc/mutf  ed. 
2,  1857.  41. 

^  In  the  above  revision  of  the  medicinal 
species  of  Alo^,  we  have  made  free  use  of 
yL.  Baillon's  recent  observations  on  the  same 
subject,  contained  in  the  Didionnaire  de$ 
JScieiiccs  MidiecUes,  iii.  360,  also  Joum.  de 
Pharm.  v.  (1867)  406.  We  have  also  had 
the  advantage  of  consulting  W.  Wilson 
Saonders,  £m[.,  F.R.S.,  TP^ose  long  famili- 


arity with  these  j^lants  in  cultivation  impart 
great  weight  to  his  opinion. 

3  GiographU  d'EdriH,  traduite  par  P.  A. 
Jaubcrt,  Paris,  i.  (1830)  47. 

*  Marco  Polo,  il  348. 

^  Ancienn€s  RelcUiom  des  hides  tl  de  la 
Chine  de  deux  Voyageurs  Mahometans,  qui  y 
ailment  dans  le  neuvUme  silcle,  traduites  de 
I'Arabe,  Paris,  1718.  113. 

*  Tome  iii.  36.— See  ^.  54\>x^<5Aa  V.  \ 
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Great  by  the  Patriarcli  of  Jerusalem,  we  may  infer  that  its  use  was  not 
unknown  in  Britain  as  early  as  the  10th  century.^ 

At  this  period  and  for  long  afterwards,  the  drug  was  imported  into 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  Alexandria.  After  the  discovery  of 
a  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  old  line  of  commerce 
probably  began  to  change. 

Thom6  Pyres,  an  apothecary  at  Cochin,  in  a  letter  on  Eastern 
drugs  2  addressed  to  Manuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1516,  reports  that 
aloes  grows  in  the  island  of  ^acotora,  Aden,  Cambaya,  Valencia  of 
Arragon,  and  in  other  parts, — the  most  esteemed  being  that  of  Qacotora, 
and  next  it  that  of  Spain  ;  while  the  drug  of  Aden  and  Cambaya  is  so 
bad  as  to  be  worthless.  | 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  there  was  a  direct  trade  in 
aloes  between  England  and  Socotra ;  and  in  the  records  of  the  East 
India  Company,  there  are  many  notices  of  the  drug  being  bought  of  the 
"King  of  Socotra."  Frequently  the  king's  whole  stock  of  aloes  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  purchased.^ 

Wellstead,  who  travelled  in  Socotra  in  1833,*  says  that  in  old  tim^ 
the  aloe  was  far  more  largely  grown  there  than  at  present,  and  that  the 
walls  which  enclosed  the  plantations  may  still  be  seen.  He  adds,  that 
the  produce  was  a  monopoly  of  the  Sultan  of  the  island.  At  the 
present  day,  the  few  productions  of  Socotra  that  are  exported,  are  carried 
by  the  Arab  coasting  vessels,  coming  annually  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Zanzibar,  at  which  place  they  are  transhipped  for  Indian  and  other  ports. 
Dr.  Kirk,  who  has  resided  at  Zanzibar  from  1866  to  1873,  informs  us 
that  aloes  from  Socotra  arrives  in  a  very  soft  state  packed  in  goatskins. 
From  these  it  is  transferred  to  wooden  boxes,  in  which  it  concretes, 
and  is  shipped  to  Europe  and  America.  To  avoid  loss,  the  skins  have 
to  be  washed ;  and  the  aloetic  liquor  evaporated. 

Ligon,^  who  visited  the  island  of  Barbados  in  1647-50,  that  is  about 
twenty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers,  speaks  of  the  aloe  as  if 
it  were  indigenous,  mentioning  also  the  useful  plants  which  had  been 
introduced.  At  that  period,  the  settlers  knew  how  to  prepare  the  juice 
for  medicinal  use,  but  had  not  begun  to  export  it.  Barbados  aloes  was 
in  the  drug  warehouses  of  London  in  1693.® 

The  manufacture  of  aloes  in  the  Cape  Colony  of  South  Africa,  was 
observed  by  Thunberg  in  1773,  on  the  farm  of  a  boer  named  Peter  de 
Wett,  who  was  the  first  to  prepare  the  drug  in  that  country.^  Cape 
Aloes  is  enumerated  in  the  stock  of  a  London  druggist  in  1780,  its  cost 
being  set  down  as  £10  per  cwt.  (Is.  9\d,  per  lb.) 

A  new  and  distinct  sort  of  aloes,  manufactured  in  the  colony  of 
Natal,  appeared  in  English  commerce  in  1870.  It  will  be  described 
further  on. 

Structure  of  the  Leaf— The  stout  fleshy  leaves  of  an  aloe  have 
a  strong  cuticle  and  thick-walled  epidermis.  Their  interior  substance 
13  formed  of  very  loose,  large-celled,  colourless,  mucilaginoua  pulp, 

^  See  p.  394,  note  1.  ^  Joum.   of  the  Roy,  Chogrofk,  See,  r. 

"  Joum,  de  Soc  Pharm,  Lusii.  ii.  (1838)  (1885)  129-229. 
86.  8  HisUrry  of  Barbadoes,  Lcmd.  K57S.  98. 

'  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Seriee,  «  Dale,  Pharwacologia  (1698)  861. 

East  Indies,  China  and  Japan,  1513-1616,  ^  Thunberg,  Traneh  in  Swr§a$^  JM  emd 

Lond.  1862.  Africa,  ii  49.  60. 
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occupying  ten  times  or  more  the  breadth  of  the  layer  of  smaD-celled 
parenchyme  containing  chloroj^hyll,  which  separates  the  pulp  from  the 
cuticle. 

The  inner  cortical  layer  contains  at  its  junction  with  the  pulp, 
numerous  bundles  of  vessels,  which  on  transverse  section,  are  seen  to  be 
arranged  at  equal  distances  around  the  pulp.  The  inner  part  of  each 
bundle  consists  of  delicate,  elongated  tissue,  and  several  rows  of  thin- 
walled  cells  adjoining  a  remarkable  layer  of  smaller,  prismatic,  truncated 
cells.  They  are  laid  quite  simply  one  upon  the  other  and  side  by  side, 
and  therefore  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  system  of  vessels  seen  in  milky 
plants.  These  cells  in  a  leaf  of  Aloe  Socotrina,  examined  in  the  summer, 
are  found  to  be  filled  with  a  transparent,  yellow,  viscid  substance,  which 
crystallizes  when  a  section  moistened  with  glycerin  is  left  for  a  few 
days.  Tr^cul  ^  also  found  the  peculiar  cells  containing  the  bitter  juice 
in  Aloe  mitrocformis,  grown  at  Paris.  He  observed  that  the  transverse 
walls  of  these  cells  sometimes  disappear,  and  then  considerable  ducts 
loaded  with  the  peculiar  juice  are  formed.  In  southern  regions,  this 
process  probably  goes  on  to  a  large  extent,  thus  explaining  how  the  juice 
is  abundantly  obtained  without  pressure.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
cortical  tissue  is  filled  with  granules  of  chlorophyll,  and  exhibits  between 
the  cells,  gi^oups  of  needles  of  calcium  oxalate.  Similar  crystals  are  also 
found  sparingly  in  the  pulp. 

The  transparent  pulp-tissue  is  filled  with  a  viscid,  colourless, 
tasteless  mucilage,  which  after  dilution  with  water  is  precipitated  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  is  not  coagulated  by  boiUng  even  after 
acidulation  with  nitric  acid.^  In  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  tartrate, 
it  occasions  slight  reduction  on  heating.  It  does  not  become  coloured 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  bimdles  of  cells  surrounding  the  vessels, 
contain  on  the  other  hand  (abundantly  in  A.  Socotrinu  and  A»  spicata, 
less  so  in  A,  vulgaris  and  A,  arborescens)  a  colourless  juice,  which  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  especially  in  contact  with  iron,  quickly  assumes  a 
deep  violet  colour.  That  the  bundles  of  vessels  are  the  seat  of  this 
chromogen,  is  easily  seen  when  a  thin  section  of  a  fresh  aloe-leaf  is 
quickly  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  anmionia. 

The  amount  of  bitter  principles  in  the  leaf  probably  varies  with  the 
age  of  the  latter  and  with  the  season  of  the  year.  Haaxman  mentions 
that  in  Cura9ao,  the  maximum  is  found  when  the  leaves  are  changing 
from  green  to  brown. 

Cultivation  and  Manufacture — In  Barbados,^  where  Aloe  vulgaris 
is  systematically  cidtivated  for  the  production  of  the  drug,  the  plants 
are  set  6  inches  apart,  in  rows  which  are  1  to  1 J  foot  asunder,  the 
ground  having  been  carefully  prepared  and  manured.  They  are  kept 
free  from  grass  and  weeds,  but  yams  or  pulse  are  frequently  grown 
between  them.  The  plants  are  always  dwarf,  never  in  the  least  degree 
arborescent ;  almost  all  of  those  above  a  year  old,  bear  flowers,  which 
being  bright  yellow,  have  a  beautiful  effect.     The  leaves  are  1  to  2  feet 

1  Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.,  Bot.,  xiv.  (1872)  •  For  the  particulurs  we  here  give  reapect- 

35.  ing  Barbados  aloes,   we  have  cordially  to 

•  This  central  pulpy  tissue  is  <fMite  Uute-  thank  Sir  R.  Bowcher  Clarke,  Chief  Justice 

less,  and  is  actually  used  as  food  in  times  of  of  Barbados,  and  also  Major-Genend  Munro 

scarcity  in  some  parts  of  India. — Stewart,  now  (1874)  stationed  at  Barbados  in  command 

Puniah  Plants,  1869.  282.  of  troops. 
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long ;  they  are  cut  annually,  but  this  does  not  destroy  the  plant  which, 
under  good  cultivation,  lasts  for  several  years. 

The  cutting  takes  place  in  March  and  April,  and  is  performed  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  The  leaves  are  cut  off  close  to  the  plant,  and  placed 
very  quickly,  the  cut  ends  downwards,  in  a  V-shaped  wooden  trough, 
about  4  feet  long  and  12  to  18  inches  deep.  This  is  set  on  a  sharp 
incline,  so  that  the  juice  which  trickles  from  the  leaves  very  rapidly, 
flows  down  its  sides,  and  finally  escapes  by  a  hole  at  its  lower  end  into 
a  vessel  placed  beneath.  No  pressure  of  any  sort  is  applied  to  the 
leaves.  It  takes  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  cut  leaves  enough  to  fill 
a  trough.  The  troughs  are  so  distributed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to 
the  cutters.  Their  number  is  generally  five ;  and  by  the  time  the  fifth 
is  filled,  the  cutters  return  to  the  first  and  throw  out  the  leaves,  which 
they  regard  as  exhausted.  The  leaves  are  neither  infused  nor  boiled,  nor 
is  any  use  afterwards  made  of  them  except  for  manure. 

When  the  vessels  receiving  the  juice  become  filled,  the  latter  is 
removed  to  a  cask  and  reserved  for  evaporation.  This  may  be  done  at 
once,  or  it  may  be  delayed  for  weeks  or  even  months,  the  juice,  it  is  said, 
not  fermenting  or  spoiling.  The  evaporation  is  generally  conducted  in  a 
copper  vessel ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  is  a  large  ladle,  into  which  the 
impurities  sink,  and  are  from  time  to  time  removed  as  the  boiling  goes 
on.  As  soon  as  the  inspissation  has  reached  the  proper  point,  which 
is  determined  solely  by  the  experienced  eye  of  the  workman,  the 
thickened  juice  is  poured  into  large  gourds  or  into  boxes,  and  allowed 
to  harden. 

The  drug  is  not  always  readily  saleable  in  the  island,  but  is  usually 
bought  up  by  speculators  who  keep  it  till  there  is  a  demand  for  it  in 
England.  The  cultivators  are  small  proprietors,  but  little  capable  as  to 
mind  or  means,  of  making  experiments  to  improve  the  manufeu^ture  of 
the  drug.  It  is  said  however,  that  occasionally  a  little  aloes  of  very 
superior  kind  is  made  for  some  special  purpose  by  exposing  the  juice  in 
a  shallow  vessel  to  solar  heat  till  completely  dry.  But  such  a  drug  is 
stated  to  cost  too  much  time  and  trouble  to  be  profitable.^  The 
manufacture  of  aloes  in  the  Dutch  West  Indian  island  of  Cura9ao  is 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  .^ 

The  manufacture  of  aloes  in  the  Cape  Colony  has  been  thus  described 
to  us  in  a  letter  ^  from  Mr.  Peter  MacOwan  of  GiU  College,  Somerset 
East : — The  operator  scratches  a  shallow  dish-shaped  hoUow  in  the  dry 
ground,  spreads  therein  a  goatskin,  and  then  proceeds  to  arrange  around 
the  margin,  a  radial  series  of  aloe  leaves,  the  cut  ends  projecting 
inwards.  Upon  this,  a  second  series  is  piled,  and  then  a  third, — care 
being  taken  that  the  ends  of  each  series  overhang  sufficiently,  to  drop 
clear  into  the  central  hollow.  When  these  preparations  have  been  made, 
the  operator  either  "  loafs  about "  after  wild  honey,  or  more  likely,  lies 
down  to  sleep.  The  skin  being  nearly  filled,  four  skewers  run  in  and 
out  at  the  edge  square-fashion,  give  the  means  of  lifting  this  primitive 
saucer  from  the  ground,  and  emptying  its  contents  into  a  cast-iron  pot. 
The  liquid  is  then  boiled,  an  operation  conducted  with  the  utmost 

^  Some  exti-emely  fine  Barbados  aloes  in  '  Ouderaans,  Handleiding  tot  de  Pharma- 

tlie  London  market  in  1842,   waa  said  to      cognosic^  1865.  816. 

have  been  manufactured  in  a  vacuum-pan.  »  Under  date  May  7,  1871,  addressed  to 

myself.— D.  H, 
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<»reles8ne8s.  Fresh  juice  is  added  to  that  which  has  nearly  acquired 
the  finished  consistence ;  the  fire  is  slackened  or  urged  just  as  it  happens, 
and  the  boiling  is  often  interrupted  for  many  hours,  if  neglect  be  more 
convenient  than  attention.  In  fact,  the  process  is  thoroughly  barbarous, 
conducted  without  industry  or  reflection ;  it  is  mostly  carried  on  by 
Bastaards  and  Hottentots,  but  not  by  KaflSrs.  "  The  only  aloe  I  have 
seen  used,"  says  Mr.  MacOwan,  "  is  the  very  large  one  with  di-  or 
tri-chotomous  inflorescence, — A.  feroXy  I  believe."  Backhouse^  also 
names  "  Aloe  ferox  1 "  as  the  species  he  saw  used  near  Port  Elizabeth 
in  1838. 

From  another  correspondent,  we  learn  that  the  making  of  aloes  in  the 
Cape  Colony  is  not  carried  on  by  preference,  but  is  resorted  to  when 
more  profitable  work  is  scarce.  The  drug  is  sold  by  the  farmers  to  the 
merchants  of  the  towns  on  the  coast,  some  of  whom  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  obtain  a  better  commodity,  and  have  even  imported  living  aloe- 
plants  from  Barbados. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  Socotrinc 
Aloes,  or  even  with  certainty  in  what  precise  localities  it  is  carried  on. 

General  Description — The  differences  in  the  several  kinds  of 
commercial  aloes  are  due  to  various  causes,  such  as  the  species  of  Aloe 
employed  and  the  method  of  extracting  the  juice.  The  drug  varies  ex- 
ceedingly :  some  is  perfectly  transparent  and  amorphous,  with  a  glassy 
conchoidal  fracture ;  some  is  opaque  and  dark  with  a  dull  waxy  fracture, 
or  opaque  and  pallid ;  or  it  may  be  of  a  light  orange-brown  and  highly 
crystalline.  It  varies  in  consistence  in  every  degree,  from  dry  and 
brittle  to  pasty,  and  even  entirely  fluid  and  syrup-like. 

These  diverse  conditions  are  partially  explained  by  an  examination 
of  the  very  fluid  aloes  that  has  been  imported  of  recent  years  from 
Bombay.  If  some  of  this  aloes  is  allowed  to  repose,  it  ^cjmdually  sepa- 
rates into  two  portions, — the  upper  a  transparent,  black  liquid, — the 
lower,  an  orange-brown  crystalline  sediment.  If  ,the  whole  be  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously,  we  get  aloes  of  two  sorts  in  the  same  mass ; 
the  one  from  the  upper  portion  being  dark,  transparent  and  amorphous, 
the  other  rather  opaque  and  highly  crystalline.  Should  the  two  layers 
become  mixed,  an  intermediate  form  of  the  drug  results. 

The  Hepatic  Aloes  of  the  old  writers  ^  was  doubtless  this  rather 
opaque  form  of  Socotrine  Aloes  ;  but  the  term  has  come  to  be  used  some- 
what vaguely  for  any  sort  of  liver-coloured  aloes,  and  appears  to  us 
unworthy  to  be  retained.  Much  of  the  opaque,  so-called  Hepatic  Aloes, 
does  not  however  owe  its  opacity  to  crystals,  but  to  a  feculent  matter 
the  nature  of  which  is  doubtful. 

The  odour  of  aloes  is  a  character  which  is  much  depended  on  by 
dealers  for  distinguishing  the  different  varieties,  but  it  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  experience,  and  certainly  cannot  be  described.^ 

A  Visit  to  Mauritius  and  South  Africa,  '  Thus  the  pale,  liver-coloured  aloes  of 

1844.  157,  also  121.  Natal  is  invariably  associated  with  the  traus- 

-  As  Macer  Floridus  in  the  10th  centurj*,  parent  Cape  Aloes,   simply  from  the  fact 

who  writer  : —  that  the  two  drugs  have  a  similar  smell. 

"  Sunt  .Uoes  species  gcmina?,  qua  subrubct  e8^ue  Again,  the  aloes  of  Curasao  is  at  once  re- 

intus  sicut  hcpar  cum  frangitur,  haw  fpnfite  cognized  by  its  odouT,  which  an  experienced 

Dicitur  et  magnas  habct  in  mediiwnine  vires,  druggist  pronounces  to  be  quite  different 

UliUor  piceo  qua  fracta  colore  videtur."  f^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  ^j^^  ^roduKlA  va.^^\ssi^^. 
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Varieties — The  principal  varieties  of  aloes  found  in  English  com- 
merce are  the  following : — 

1.  Socotrine  Aloes — also  called  Bonibay,  East  Lidian,  or  Zanzibar 
Aloes,  and  when  opaque  and  liver-coloured,  Hepatic  Aloes.  It  is  im- 
ported in  kegs  and  tin-lined  boxes  from  Bombay,  whither  it  has  been 
carried  by  the  Arab  traders  from  the  African  coast,  the  Red  Sea  ports, 
or  by  way  of  Zanzibar,  from  Socotra.  When  of  fine  quality,  it  is  of  a 
dark  reddish- brown,  of  a  peculiar,  rather  agreeable  odour,  comparable  to 
myrrh  or  safifron.  In  thin  fragments,  it  is  seen  to  be  of  an  orange-brown ; 
its  powder  is  of  a  tawny  reddish-brown.  When  moistened  with  spirit 
of  wine,  and  examined  in  a  thin  stratum  under  the  microscope,  good 
Socotrine  Aloes  is  seen  to  contain  an  abundance  of  crystals.  As  im- 
ported, it  is  usually  soft,  at  least  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  bufc  it 
speedily  dries  and  hardens  by  keeping.^  It  is  occasionally  imported  in 
a  completely  fluid  state  {Liquid  Socotrine  Aloes,  Aloe  Juice),  and  is  not 
imfrequently  somewhat  sour  and  deteriorated. 

Some  fine  aloes  from  Zanzibar,  of  which  a  very  small  quantity  was 
offered  for  sale  in  1867,  was  contained  in  a  skin,  and  composed  of  two 
layers,  the  one  amorphous,  the  other  a  granular  translucent  substance  of 
light  colour,  which  when  softened  and  examined  with  a  lens,  was  seen 
to  be  a  mass  of  crystals.  A  very  bad,  dark,  foetid  sort  of  aloes  is 
brought  to  Aden  from  the  interior.  It  seems  to  be  the  Moka  Aloes  of 
some  writers. 

The  quantity  of  aloes  imported  into  Bombay  in  the  year  1871-72 
was  892  cwt.,  of  which  736  cwt.  are  reported  as  shipped  from  the  Bed 
Sea  ports  and  Aden.^ 

2.  Barbados  Aloes — Characteristic  samples  show  it  as  a  hard  dry 
substance  of  a  deep  chocolate-brown,  with  a  clean,  dull,  waxy  fracture. 
In  small  fragments  it  is  seen  to  be  translucent  and  of  an  orange-brown 
hue.  When  breathed  upon,  it  exhales  an  odour  analogous  to  but  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  of  Socotrine  aloes.  It  is  imported  in  boxes, 
and  gourds.  The  gourds,  into  which  the  aloes  has  been  poured  in  a 
melted  state  through  a  square  hole,  over  which  a  bit  of  calico  is  after- 
wards nailed,  contain  from  10  to  40  fb.  or  more.  Of  late  years,  Barbados 
aloes  having  a  smooth  and  glassy  fracture  has  been  imported ;  it  is 
known  to  the  London  drug-brokers  as  "  Capey  Barbados,'*  By  keeping, 
it  passes  into  the  usual  variety  having  a  dull  fracture. 

The  export  of  aloes  from  Barbados  in  1871,  as  shown  by  the  Bliu 
Book  for  that  colony,  was  1046  cwt.,  of  which  954  cwt.  were  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

3.  Curasao  Aloes — manufactured  in  the  Dutch  West  Indian  island 
of  Cura5ao,  is  imported  into  this  country  by  way  of  Holland,  packed  in 
boxes  of  15  to  28  ft),  each.  In  appearance,  it  resembles  Barbados  aloes, 
but  has  a  distinctive  odour. 

4.  Cape  Aloes — The  special  features  of  this  sort  of  aloes  are  its 
brilliant  conchoidal  fracture  and  peculiar  odour.     Small  splinters  seen 

^  Tho  average  loss  as  estimated  in  the  '-^  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 

drying  of  660  lb.,  upon  several  occasions,       of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  for  1S71-72, 
was  aoout  14  per  cent. — Laboratory  statis-       pt.  ii.  19. 
tics,  communicated  by  Messrs.   Allen  and 
Hanbniys,  London. 
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by  transmitted  light,  are  highly  transparent  and  of  an  amber  colour ;  the 
powder  is  of  a  pale  tawny  yellow.  When  the  drug  is  moistened  and 
examined  under  the  microscope,  no  crystals  can  be  detected,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  some  days.  Gape  aloes  has  the  odour  of  other  kinds  of 
aloes,  with  a  certain  sourish  smell  which  easily  distinguishes  it.  Several 
qualities  are  recognized,  chiefly  by  the  greater  or  lesser  brilliancy  of 
fracture,  and  by  the  tint  of  the  powder. 

From  the  Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
published  at  Cape  Town  in  1873,  it  appe8u:s  that  the  export  of  aloes  in 
1872,  was  484,532  ft.  (4326  cwt.);  and  that  the  average  market  value 
during  the  year  was  3f  rf.,  the  lowest  price,  l\d,  being  at  Biversdale  and 
Mossel  Bay,  and  the  highest,  llrf.  at  Swellendam.  The  drug  is  shipped 
from  Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay  and  Algoa  Bay. 

5.  Natal  Aloes — ^Aloes  is  also  imported  from  Natal,  and  since  1870 
in  considerable  quantity.  Most  of  it  is  of  an  hepatic  kind  and  com- 
pletely imlike  the  ordinary  Cape  aloes,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  a  greyish- 
brown  and  very  opaque.  Moreover  it  contains  a  crystalline  principle 
which  has  been  found  in  no  other  sort  of  aloes. 

The  drug  is  manufactured  in  the  upper  districts  of  Natal,  between 
Pietermaritzburg  and  the  Quathlamba  mountains,  especially  in  the 
Umvoti  and  Mooi  Kiver  Counties,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  4000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  plant  used  is  a  large  aloe  which  has  not  yet  been 
botanically  identified.^  The  people  who  make  the  drug  are  British  and 
Dutch  settlers,  employing  Kaffir  labourers.  The  process  is  not  very 
different  from  that  followed  in  making  Cape  aloes,  but  is  conducted  with 
more  intelligence.  The  leaves  are  cut  obliquely  into  slices,  and  allowed 
to  exude  their  juice  in  the  hot  sunshine.  The  juice  is  then  boiled  down 
in  iron  pots,  some  care  being  taken  to  prevent  burning,  by  stirring  the 
liquid  as  it  becomes  thick.  The  drug  while  still  hot,  is  poured  into 
wooden  cases,  in  which  it  is  shipped  to  Europe."  The  exports  from  the 
colony  have  been  as  follows  : —  ^ 

1868        1869       1870       1871       1872 

none       38  cwt.     646  cwt.     372  cwt.     501  cwt 

Chemical  Composition — All  kinds  of  aloes  have  an  odour  of  the 
same  character  and  a  bitter  disagreeable  taste.  The  odour  which  is  often 
not  unpleasant,  especially  in  Socotrine  aloes,  is  due  to  a  volatile  oil, 
which  the  drug  contains  only  in  minute  proportion.  T.  and  H.  Smith  of 
Edinburgh,  who  contributed  a  specimen  of  it  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
of  1873,  inform  us  that  they  obtained  it  by  subjecting  to  distillation  with 
water,  400  lb.  of  aloes,  which  quantity  they  estimate  to  have  yielded 
about  an  ounce.  The  oil  is  stated  in  a  letter  we  have  received  from 
them,  to  be  a  mobile  pale  yellow  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0"863,  with  a  boiling 
point  of  266-271°  C. 

Pure  aloes  dissolves  easily  in  spirit  of  wine  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  flocculi ;  it  is  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as 
well  as  in  the  so-called  petroleum  ether,  the  most  volatile  portion  of 

^  1  have  small  specimens  of  it  raised  from  *  We  have  to  thank  J.  W.  Akerman,  Esq., 

seeds  communicated  by  a  maker  of  the  drug       of  Pietermaritzburg,  for  the  foregoing  infer- 
through  the  good  offices  of  a  Natal  merchant       mation  t^  to  the  manufacture  of  this  drag, 
in  London.— D.  H:  ^  Blue  Books  for  the  Colony  of  Natal  for 

1868,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872. 
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American  petroleum.  The  sp.  gr.  of  fine  transparent  fragments  of  aloes, 
dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed  in  the  last-named  fluid  at  16°  C,  was 
found  by  one  of  us  (F.)  to  be  1'364  ;  showiM  that  aloes  is  much  more 
ponderous  than  most  of  the  resins,  which  seldom  have  a  higher  sp.  gt 
than  100  to  110.  In  water,  aloes  dissolves  completely  only  when 
heated.  On  cooling,  the  aqueous  solution,  whether  concentrated  or 
dilute,  becomes  turbid  by  the  separation  of  resinous  drops,  which  unite 
into  a  brown  mass, — the  so-called  Resin  of  Aloes}  The  clear  solution, 
after  separation  of  this  substance,  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction ;  it  is 
coloured  dark  brown  by  alkalis,  black  by  ferric  chloride,  and  is  precipi- 
tated yellowish-grey  by  neutral  lead  acetate.  Cold  water  dissolves  about 
half  its  weight  of  aloes,  forming  an  acid  liquid  which  exhibits  similar 
reactions.  The  solution  of  aloes  in  potash  or  ammonia  is  precipitated 
by  acids,  but  not  by  water. 

The  most  interesting  constituents  of  aloes,  are  the  substances  known 
as  Aloin,  This  name  was  originally  applied  to  an  aloi'n  which,  as  it 
appears  to  be  found  exclusively  in  Barbados  aloes,  is  now  termed  Bar- 
baloin,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  allied  substances  occurring  in 
Natal  and  Socotrine  aloes. 

Barbaloin  was  discovered  by  T.  and  H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh  in  1851,- 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  described  by  Stenhouse.^  From  good  qualities 
of  the  drug,  it  can  be  obtained  according  to  Tilden  *  as  a  crystalline 
mass,  to  the  extent  of  20  to  25  per  cent.,  but  in  others  it  appears  to  occnr 
partly  amorphous  or  in  a  chemically  altered  state.  Barbaloin  is  a  nential 
substance,  crystallizing  in  tufts  of  small  yellow  prisms,  which  appear 
doubly  refractive  by  polarized  light.  These  crystals  represent  hydraid 
aloin,  and  part  with  one  equivalent  of  water  (=  2*69  per  cent.)  by  desic- 
cation in  vacuo,  or  by  the  prolonged  heat  of  a  water-bath.  Barbaloin, 
QSigseoH  ^  H^O,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  or  spirit  of  wine,  but 
very  freely  if  either  liquid  be  even  slightly  warmed;  it  is  insoluble 
in  ether. 

The  solutions  alter  quickly  if  made  a  little  alkaline,  but  if  neutral 
or  slightly  acid,  are  by  no  means  very  prone  to  decomposition.  By 
oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  barbaloin  yields,  as  Tilden  has  shown,  about 
a  third  of  its  weight  of  chrysammic  acid,  besides  aloetic,  oxalic  and  picric 
acids.  It  easily  combines  with  bromine  to  form  a  neutral  substance, 
crystallizing  in  yellow  needles,  named  Bromaloin,  C^H^Br^^*.  A 
chloro-derivative,  Chloraldrn,  crystallizing  in  prisms,  and  having  the 
formula,  C^IP<>C1«0^'*  +  GH^O,  has  Hkewise  been  obtained.^ 

In  examining  Natal  aloes  in  1871,  we  observed  it  to  contain  a 
crystalline  body,  much  less  soluble  than  the  ordinary  aloin  of  Barbados 
aloes.  Further  examination  proved  its  distinctness  from  this  latter;  and 
we  have  accordingly  named  it  NcUalain. 

Nataloin  exists  naturally  in  Natal  aloes,  from  which  it  can  be  easily 
prepared  in  the  crude  state,  if  the  drug  is  triturated  with  an  equal 

^  The  average  yield  of  aqueous  extract  •  Most  beautiful  specimens  haTe  been  pre- 

made  by  the  pharmacopoeia  process  from  sentcd  to  each  of  us  by  these  gentlemen, 

commercial  Socotrine  aloes  containing  about  '  PhiL  Mag.  xnxyii.  (1851)  481. 

14  per  cent,  of  water,  was  found  from  the  *  Pharm.  Joum.  April  20,   1872.  845.— 

record  of  five  experiments,  in  which  179  lb.  See  also  Nov.  5, 1870.  375. 

were  used,  to  be  627  per  cent.     Barbados  ^  xilden  in  Jmmu  of  Chcm.  &>e,  x.  (1872) 

aloes,  which  is  always  much  drier,  afforded  204. 
on  an  average  80  per  cent. 
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eight  of  spirit  of  wine  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  48**  C.  This 
ill  dissolve  the  amorphous  portion,  from  which  the  crystals  should  be 
iparated  by  a  filter,  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  spirit. 
rom  16  to  25  per  cent,  of  crude  nataloin  in  pale  yellow  crystals  may  be 
lus  extracted.  When  purified  by  crystallization  from  methylic  alcohol 
'  spirit  of  wine,  it  forms  thin,  brittle,  rectangular  scales,  often  with  one 
'  more  of  their  angles  truncated.  The  formula  assigned  to  nataloin  by 
ilden,^  which  is  supported  by  the  composition  of  the  acetyl  derivative 
5  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  is,  C^H^^O^^. 

At  Id'S""  C,  60  parts  of  spirit  of  wine,  35  of  methylic  alcohol,*  50 

acetic  ether,  1236  of  ether,  and  230  of  absolute  alcohol,  dissolve 
spectively  one  part  of  nataloin.  It  is  scarcely  more  soluble  in  warm 
lan  in  cold  spirit  of  wine,  so  that  to  obtain  crystals  it  is  best  to  allow 
le  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Water,  hot  or  cold,  dissolves 
very  sparingly.  Nataloin  gives  off  no  water  when  exposed  over  oil 
'  vitriol,  or  to  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
affords  both  oxalic  and  picric  acids,  but  no  chrysammic  acid.  It 
>pears  not  to  combine  with  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  we  have  failed  in 
staining  from  it  any  such  body  as  bromaloin. 

Liquid  Socotrine  aloes  imported  into  London  about  1852,  was  noticed 
r  Pereira  to  abound  in  minute  crystals,  which  he  termed  the  Al&in  of 
ycotrine  Aloes,  and  regarded  as  pi-obably  identical  with  that  of  Barbados 
oes.  Groves  (1856)  obtained  it  from  commercial  Socotrine  aloes, 
hich  when  of  a  light  brownish  orange,  opaque  and  soft,  as  it  often  is 
hen  freshly  imported,  is  easily  seen  to  be  extremely  crystalline.  Some 
le  dry  aloes  from  Zanzibar  of  very  pale  hue,  in  our  possession,  is  in 
ality  a  perfectly  crystalline  mass. 

Histed,  who  at  the  request  of  one  of  us  had  undertaken  the  examina- 
3n  of  some  samples  of  aloes,  was  the  first  to  assert  that  the  crystalline 
att^r  of  Socotrine  or  Zanzibar  aloes  is  a  peculiar  substance,  according 
jither  with  barbaloin  nor  with  nataloin.  This  observation  was  fully 
•rroborated  by  our  own  experiments,^  made  chiefly  on  the  Zanzibar 
oes  just  described,  and  we  shall  call  the  substance  thus  discovered 
Kaldin^  In  this  drug,  the  crystals  are  prisms  of  comparatively  large 
ze,  such  as  we  have  never  observed  in  Natal  aloes.  They  cannot  be  so 
^ily  isolated  as  nataloin,  since  they  are  nearly  as  soluble  as  the 
aorphous  matter  surrounding  them.  Histed,  who  has  supplied  us  with 
lautiful  specimens,  recommends  treating  the  powdered  crude  drug  with 
little  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*960,  and  strongly  pressing  the  pasty  mass 
itween  several  thicknesses  of  calico;  then  dissolving  the  yellow  crystal- 
le  cake  in  warm  weak  alcohol,  and  collecting  the  crystals  which  are 
rmed  by  cooling  and  repose. 

Socaloin  forms  tufted  acicular  prisms,  which  by  solution  in  methylic 
cohol,  may  be  got  2  to  3  millimetres  long.  It  is  much  more  soluble 
an  nataloin.     At  ordinary  temperatures,  30  parts  of  spirit  of  wine,  9 

acetic  ether,  380  of  ether,  90  of  water,  are  capable  of  dissolving 
spectively  one  part  of  socaloin ;  while  in  methylic  alcohol,  it  is  most 
►undantly  soluble.     Socaloin  is  a  hydrate,  losing  when  dried  over  oil  of 

I  Chemical  News,   May  17,  1872.    229  ;  ^    Fliickiger,    Crystalline    Principles   in 

arm,  Joum,  May  25,  1872.  951.  Aloes,— Pharm.  Joum.  Sept  2,  1871. 195. 

»  The  best  crystals  can  be  got  by  this         *  The  term  Za7M:i6ar-<4 ^ofw  first  employed, 
vent.  *  bein^  a  somewhat  clumsy  phrase  and  not 

paiticulailv  cotT%(i\., 
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vitriol  11  to  12  per  cent,  of  water,  but  slowly  regaining  it  if  afterwards 
exposed  to  the  air.  Its  elementary  composition  according  to  the  analysis 
made  by  one  of  us  (F.)  is  C^H^O^^  +  5H'0.  We  have  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  any  well-defined  bromine  compound  of  socalom. 

The  three  aloins,  Barhalain,  Naicdoxn,  and  Socalain,  are  easily 
•distinguished  by  the  following  beautiful  reaction  first  noticed  by  Histed : 
— a  drop  of  nitric  acid  on  a  porcelain  slab  gives  with  a  few  particles  of 
barbaloin  or  nataloin,  a  vivid  crimson,^  but  produces  little  effect  with 
socaloin.  To  distinguish  barbaloin  from  nataloin,  test  each  by  addii^  a 
minute  quantity  to  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  vitriol,  then  allowing  the 
vapour  from  a  rod  touched  with  nitric  acid  to  pass  over  the  surfiBWie. 
Barbaloin  (and  socaloin)  will  undergo  no  change,  but  nataloin  will 
assume  a  fine  blue.^ 

The  latest  researches  on  aloin  are  those  of  R  von  Sommaruga  and 
Egger  in  Prof.  Eochleder's  laboratory  in  Vienna  (1874),  and  have  been 
•directed  in  particular  to  the  aloin  of  Socotrine  {does.  The  melting 
point  of  this  aloin  was  found  to  be  between  11^"*  and  120**  C,  that  of 
barbaloin  being  much  higher.  Comparing  the  published  analyses  of  the 
two  other  kinds  of  aloin  with  those  obtained  by  themselves  for  socal<nn, 
the  authors  conclude  that  the  three  form  an  homologous  series,  and  that 
-their  composition  may  probably  be  represented  thus : — 

Barbaloin  C^^Haoo? 

Xataloin  C^^H^sot 

Socaloin  C^^H^«0^ 

The  portion  of  aloes  insoluble  in  cold  water,  was  formerly  dis- 
tinguished as  Resin  of  Aloes,  from  the  soluble  portion  which  was  called 
Bitter  of  aloes  or  Aloetin.  From  the  labours  of  Kosmann  (1863),  these 
portions  appear  to  have  nearly  the  same  composition.  The  soluble 
portion  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  said  to  yield  Aloeredcmii 
Aloerctic  Acids,  both  crystallizable,  besides  the  indifferent  substance 
Aloerctin,  These  observations  have  not  to  our  knowledge  been  confirmed. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Tilden  and  Ranunell  ^  that  the  Resin  of  AJon 
(p.  624)  may  by  prolonged  treatment  with  boiling  water  be  separated 
into  two  bodies,  which  they  distinguish  as  Soluble  Resin  A,  and  In- 
sohible  Resin  B,  With  the  first,  it  is  possible  to  form  a  brominated  com- 
pound, which  though  non-crystalline  is  apparently  of  definite  compo- 
sition. In  the  view  of  these  chemists  the  Resin  -4.  is  a  kind  of  anhj- 
dride  of  barbaloin,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  barbaloin  that 
ether  does  to  alcohol,  or  tannic  acid  to  gallic  acid,  thus : — Barbaloin, 
2(C34H360i*)  less  H^O  =  Aloe  Eesin  A.,  C^W'^O^,  The  resin  boiled 
with  nitric  acid,  yields  a  large  amount  of  chrysammic  acid,  together  with 
picric  and.  oxalic  acids,  and  carbonic  anhydride.  Insoluble  Resin  B.  was 
found  to  have  nearly  the  same  composition  as  Resin  A. 

Aloes  treated  with  various  reagents,  affords  a  number  of  remarkable 
products.  Thus,  according  to  EoclUeder  and  Czumpelick  (1861),  it  yields 
when  boiled  with  soda-lye,  colourless  crystals  an  inch  long,  which  appear 
to  consist  of  a  salt  of  Paraaimaric  Acid,  together  with  small  quantities 
of  fragrant  essential  oils,  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  a  volatile  base. 

^  Rapidly  fading  in  the  case  of  barbaloin,  ^  These  reactions  may  be  sometimes  got 

but  permanent  with  nataloin  imless  heat  be      even  with  the  crude  drugs, 
applied.  8  Pharm,  Jaum,  Sept  21,  1872.  235. 
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When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  paracumaric  acid, 
from  which  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  as  also  directly  from  aloes, 
Hlasiwetz  (1865)  obtained  Para-oocyhenzoic  Acid  (p.  365).  Weselsky 
(1872-73)  has  shown  that  accompanying  the  last  two  products,  there  is 
a  peculiar  acid,  (?BPO^,  which  he  has  named  Alarcinic  Acid. 

By  distillation  with  quick-lime,  E.  Eobiquet  (1846)  obtained  AloUol, 
a  yellowish  oil,  liquid  at  —  20''  C,  which  Eembold  (1866)  proved  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Xylerwl,  C^H^^O,  with  acetone  and  hydrocarbons. 

Nitric  acid  forms  with  Barbados  aloes,  but  still  better  as  Tilden  has 
shown,^  with  barbaloin,  Aloetic  Acid,  C^*H*(N02)*0^,  Chrysammic  Acid, 
C^H*(N02)*0*,  and  finally  Picric  AM,  together  with  Oxalic  Add.  The 
first  two  of  these  acids  are  distinguished  by  the  splendid  tints  of  their 
salts,  which  might  be  utilised  in  dyeing. 

Chlorine  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  aloes,  forms  a  variety  of 
substitution-products,  and  finally  Chloranil,  C^Cl^O^. 

When  somewhat  strongly  heated,  aloes  swells  up  considerably,  and 
after  ignition,  leaves  a  light,  slow-burning  charcoal,  almost  free  from 
inorganic  constituents.  Ordinary  Cape  aloes,  for  example,  dried  at 
100°  C,  leaves  only  1  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Commerce — There  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
yeai- 1870,  6264  cwt.  of  aloes.  Of  this  quantity.  South  Africa  shipped 
4811  cwt.;  and  Barbados  970  cwt.  The  remainder  was  probably 
furnished  by  Eastern  Africa. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  varieties  of  aloes  is  very  different.  At 
present  (June  1874)  Barbados  Aloes  is  quoted  in  price-currents  at  £3  5& 
to  £9  10s.  per  cwt. ;  SocotHnc  at  £5  to  £13 ;  while  Cape  Aloes  is  offered 
at  £1  \0s.  to  £2.  In  England,  the  first  two  alone  are  allowed  for 
pharmaceutical  preparations.  Even  the  Veterinary  Pharmacopoeia^ 
names  only  Aloe  Barbadensis.  Cape  Aloes  is  esteemed  on  the  Continent, 
and  chiefly  consumed  there. 

Use — Aloes  is  a  valuable  purgative  in  very  common  use;  it  is 
generally  given  combined  with  other  drugs. 

Adulteration — The  physical  characters  of  aloes,  such  as  colour  of 
the  powder,  odour,  consistence  and  freedom  from  obvious  impurity, 
coupled  with  its  solubility  in  weak  alcohol,  usually  suffice  for  determining 
its  goodness. 

BULBUS    SCILLiE. 

Radix  Scilla^ ;  Squill ;  F.  Bidbc  aic  squanics  dc  Scille,  Ognoii  marin  ; 

G.  Mcerzwiebel. 

Botanical  Origin — Urg^inea  maritima  Baker  ^  (Scilla  maritima  L., 
TJrginea  Scilla  Steinheil).  It  is  found  generally  in  the  regions  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  as  in  Southern  France,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  North  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  islands.  It  is  very 
common  throughout  the  South  of  Spain,  where  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  coast ;  it  occurs  also  in  Portugal. 

*  Phann.  Journ.  April  20,  1872.  845.  trous.    The  name  Urginea  was  given  in  allu- 

'  By  11.  v.  Tuson,  London,  1869.  sion  to  the  Algerian  tribe  Ben  Urgin,  near 

'  Jouni.  of  Linn.  Soc.y  Bot.,  xiii.  (1872)  Bona,  whore  Steinheil  (1884)  examined  this 

221. — The  genus  Urginea  has  flat,  discoid  plant. 


seeds,  while  in  Scilla  proper  they  are  trique* 
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Two  varieties  of  squill,  termed  respectively  whUe  and  rid,  are  distin- 
guished by  druggists.  In  the  first,  the  bulb-scales  are  colourless ;  in  the 
second  they  are  of  a  roseate  hue.  No  other  diflference  in  the  plaiits  caa 
be  pointed  out,  nor  have  the  two  varieties  distinct  areas  of  growth. 

History — Squill  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  medicines.  Epimenides, 
a  Greek  who  lived  in  the  30th  Olympiad,  is  said  to  have  niade  much 
use  of  it,  from  which  circumstance  it  came  to  be  called  Epimenidtia}  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  and  was  probably  well  known  to  all 
the  ancient  Greek  physicians.  Pliny  was  not  only  acquainted  with  it, 
but  had  noticed  its  two  varieties.  Dioscorides  describes  the  method  of 
making  vinegar  of  squills ;  and  a  similar  preparation,  as  well  as  com- 
pounds of  squill  with  honey,  were  administered  by  the  Arabian  physicians, 
and  still  remain  in  use. 

Description — ^The  bulb  of  squill  is  pear-shaped,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist  or  larger,  often  weighing  more  than  four  pounds.  It  has  the 
usual  structure  of  a  tunicated  bulb ;  its  outer  scales  are  reddish-brown, 
dry,  scarious,  and  marked  with  parallel  veins.  The  inner  are  fleshy  and 
juicy,  colourless  or  of  a  pale  rose  tint,  thick  towards  the  middle,  very 
thin  and  delicate  at  the  edges,  smooth  and  shining  on  the  surface.  The 
fresh  bulb  has  a  mucilaginous,  bitter,  acrid  tsiste,  but  not  much  odoor. 

For  medicinal  use,  squill  is  mostly  imported  ready  dried.  The  bnlbs 
are  collected  in  the  month  of  August,  at  which  period  they  are  leafless^ 
freed  from  their  dry  outer  scales,  cut  transversely  into  thin  slices,  and 
dried  in  the  sim.  Thus  prepared,  the  drug  appears  in  the  form  of  narrow, 
flattish  or  four-sided  curved  strips,  1  to  2  inches  long,  and  ^  to  f  of  an 
inch  wide,  flexible,  translucent,  of  a  pale  dull  yellowish  colour,  or  when 
derived  from  the  red  variety,  of  a  decided  roseate  hue.  When  thoronghly 
dried,  they  become  brittle  and  pulverizable,  but  readily  absorb  water  to 
the  extent  of  about  11  per  cent.  Powdered  squill  by  the  absorption  of 
water  from  the  air,  readily  cakes  together  into  a  hard  mass. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  officinal  portion  of  the  plant  being 
simply  modified  leaves,  has  the  histological  characters  proper  to  many 
of  those  organs.  The  tissue  is  made  up  of  polyhedral  cells,  covered  on 
both  sides  of  the  scales  by  an  epidermis  provided  with  stomata.  It  is 
traversed  by  numerous  vascular  bundles,  and  also  exhibits  smaller  bundles 
of  laticiferous  vessels.  If  thin  slices  of  squill  be  moistened  with  dilute 
alcohol,  most  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  are  seen  to  be  loaded  with 
mucilage,  which  contracts  into  a  jelly  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  In  the 
interior  of  this  jelly,  crystalline  particles  are  met  with  consisting  of 
oxalate  of  ciilcium.  This  salt  is  largely  deposited  in  cells,  fonning 
either  bundles  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  or  large  solitary  square  prisms, 
frequently  a  millimetre  long.  In  either  case,  they  are  enveloped  by  the 
mucilaginous  matter  already  mentioned.  OxsJate  of  calcium  as  occurring 
in  other  plants  has  been  shown  in  many  instances  to  originate  in  the 
midst  of  mucilaginous  matter.  The  fact  is  remarkably  evident  in  Sciila^ 
especially  when  examined  in  polarized  light. 

On  shaking  thin  slices  of  the  bulb  with  water,  the  crystals  are  de- 
posited in.  sufficient  quantity  to  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  though 
their  weight  is  actually  very  small.  Direct  estimation  of  the  oxalic  acid 
(by  titration  with  chamaeleon  solution)  gave  us  only  3*07  per  cent  of 

^  Haller,  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  i.  12. 
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C=CaO*,  3H*0  from  white  squill  dried  at  100^  C,  which  moreover  yielded 
only  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  is  these  extremely  sharp  brittle  crystals 
which  occasion  the  itching  and  redness,  and  sometimes  even  vesication, 
which  result  from  rubbing  a  slice  of  fresh  squill  on  the  skin.  These 
effects  which  have  long  been  known,  were  attributed  to  a  volatile  acrid 
principle,  until  their  true  cause  was  recognized  by  Schroflf.^ 

The  mucilage  also  contains  albuminous  matters,  hence  the  orange 
colour  it  assumes  on  addition  of  iodine.  The  vascular  bundles  are 
accompanied  by  some  rows  of  longitudinally  extended  cells,  containing  a 
small  number  of  starch  granules.  In  the  red  squill,  the  colouring  matter 
is  contained  in  many  of  the  parenchymatous  cells,  others  being  entirely 
devoid  of  it.    It  turns  blackish-green,  if  a  persalt  of  iron  be  added. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  most  abundant  among  the  consti- 
tuents of  squill  is  Mtocilage,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate 
of  lead.  Alcohol  added  to  an  aqueous  infusion  of  squill,  causes  the 
separation  of  the  mucilage  together  with  albuminoid  matter.  If  the 
alcohol  is  evaporated  and  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  is  added,  the  latter 
will  combine  with  the  bitter  principle  of  squill,  which  has  not  yet  been 
isolated,  although  several  chemists  have  devoted  to  it  their  investigations 
and  applied  to  it  the  names  of  Scillitin  or  Skulein.  We  have  obtained 
a  considerable  amount  of  an  uncrystallizable  levogyre  sugar,  by  exhausting 
squill  with  dilute  alcohol.^  Schroflf,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
valuable  monograph  on  Squill,*  infers  from  his  physiological  experi- 
ments, the  presence  of  a  non-volatile  acrid  principle  (Skulein  ?),  together 
with  scillitin,  which  latter  he  supposes  to  be  a  glucoside. 

Commerce — ^Dried  squill,  usually  packed  in  casks,  is  imported  into 
England  from  Malta. 

Use — Commonly  employed  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant. 

Substitutes — There  are  several  plants  of  which  the  bulbs  are  used 
in  the  place  of  the  officinal  squill,  but  which,  owing  to  the  abundance 
and  low  price  of  the  latter,  never  appear  in  the  European  market. 

1.  Urginea  cUtissima  Baker  {Omithogalum  altissimum  L.),  a  South 
African  species,  very  closely  related  to  the  common  squill  and  having,  as 
it  would  appear,  exactly  the  same  properties.* 

2.  U.  indica  KtL  (Scilla  indica  Eoxb.),  a  widely  diffused  plant, 
occurring  in  Northern  India,  the  Coromandel  Coast,  Abyssinia,  Nubia, 
and  Senegambia.  It  is  known  by  the  same  Arabic  and  Persian  nances 
as  U,  maritima,  and  its  bulb  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  But  according 
to  Moodeen  Sheriff  ^  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  latter,  having  little  or 
no  action  when  it  is  old  and  large. 

3.  ScUla  indica  Baker  •  (non  Eoxb.),  (Ledehouria  hyacinthina  Both), 
native  of  India  and  Abyssinia,  has  a  bulb  which  is  often  confused  in  the 


^  We  have  found  that  the  slimy  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  Agapanthus  umbelkUus  H^rit, 
which  is  very  rich  in  spicular  crystals,  also 
occasions  when  rubbea  on  the  skin  both 
itching  and  redness  lasting  for  several  hours. 

*  In  Greece,  they  have  even  attempted  to 
manufacture  alcohol  by  fermenting  and  dis* 
tUling  squill  bulbs. — Heldreich,  NxUzpftan- 
zen  Oriechenlands,  1862.  7. 


*  Reprinted  from  the  Zeiiachrift  der  Oe- 
sellschaft  der  AerzU  zuWien,  No.  42  (1864). 
Abstracted  also  in  Canstatt's  JahresherUht 
1864.  19,  and  1865.  238. 

*  Pappe,  Flora  Mediccc  Capensis  ProdrO' 
mu5,  ed.  2,  1857.  41. 

*  Supplemeni  to  the  Pharmacoposia  of 
India,  Madras,  1869.  250. 

'  Saunders,  Be/ugium  Bokmicum,  iiL 
(1870)  appendix,  ^.  1^ 
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Indian  bazaars  with  the  preceding,  but  is  easily  distinguishable  when 
entire,  by  being  scaly  (not  tunicated) ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  better  represen- 
tative of  the  European  squill.^ 

4  Drimia  cUiaris  Jacq.,  a  plant  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  the 
order  Liliacecc.  Its  bulb  much  resembles  the  officinal  squill,  but  has  a 
juice  so  irritating  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin,  that  the  plant  is 
called  by  the  colonists  Jeukhol,  i.e.  Itch-hilb,  It  is  used  medicinally  as  an 
emetic,  expectorant  and  diuretic* 

5.  Crinum  Asiatic^im  var.  toodcarinm  Herbert  (C.  toxicarkm 
Eoxb.),  a  large  plant  with  handsome  white  flowers  and  noble  foliage, 
cultivated  in  Indian  gardens,  and  also  found  wild  in  low  humid  spots  in 
various  parts  of  India  and  the  Moluccas,  and  on  the  sea-coast  of  Cejion. 
The  bulb  has  been  admitted  to  the  Pharmacopeia  of  India  (1868),  chieflj 
on  the  recommendation  of  O'Shaughnessy,  who  considers  it  a  valuable 
emetic.  We  have  not  been  able  to  examine  a  specimen,  and  cannot 
learn  that  the  drug  has  been  the  subject  of  any  chemical  investigation. 


MELANTHACEiE. 

RHIZOMA    VERATRI    ALBI. 

Radix  Veratri,  Radix  Hellehori  albi ;  White  Hellebore ;  F.  Baeine 
d'Ell^ore  hlanc;  G..  Weisse  Nieswurzel,  Oermer. 

Botanical  Origin — Veratrum  cdhum  L. — This  plant  occurs  in  moisl 
grassy  places  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe, 
as  Auvergne,  the  Pyrenees,  Spain,  Switzerland  and  Austria.  It  also 
grows  throughout  European  and  Asiatic  Eussia,  as  far  as  61°  N.  lat.,  in 
Amurland,  the  island  of  Saghalin,  Northern  China  and  Japan. 

History — The  confusion  that  existed  among  the  ancients  between 
Melampodium,  Helleborus  and  Veratrum,  makes  the  identification  of  the 
plant  under  notice  extremely  unsatisfactory.* 

It  was  perfectly  known  to  Gei'arde  {drca  A.D.  1600)  ;  and  under  the 
names  of  Mleborvs  (or  Helleborus)  albus  and  Veratrum,  it  has  had  a  place 
in  all  the  London  Pharmacopceias.  In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1867), 
it  has  been  replaced  by  the  nearly  allied  American  species,  Veratrum 
viride  Ait. 

Description — White  Hellebore  has  a  cylindrical,  fleshy,  peremiial 
rootstock,  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  and  f  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  beset  with 
long  stout  roots.  When  fresh  it  has  an  alliaceous  smelL  In  the  dried 
state  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  cylindrical  or  subconiccJ,  of  a  dull 
earthy  black,  very  rough  in  its  lower  half  with  the  pits  and  scars  of  old 
roots ;  more  or  less  beset  above  with  the  remains  of  recent  roots.  The 
top  is  crowned  with  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  the  outer  of  which  are 
coarsely  fibrous.  The  plant  has  generally  been  cut  ofif  close  to  the 
summit  of  the  rhizome,  which  latter  is  seldom  qmte  entire,  being  often 
broken  at  its  lower  end,  or  cut  transversely  to  facilitate  drying.  Inter- 
nally, it  is  nearly  colourless  :  a  transverse  section  shows  a  broad  white 
ring,  surrounding  a  spongy  pale  buff  central  portion. 

^  Supphvncnt  to  the  PJiarmacopceia  of  India,  '  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  qnestion, 

Madras,  1869.  250.  can  consult  Murray's  Apparatus  Medicavn- 

'  Pappe,  op.  cit.  42.  num,  vol.  v.  (1790)  142-166. 
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The  drag  has  a  sweetish,  bitterish  acrid  taste,  leaving  on  the  tongue 
a  sensation  of  numbness  and  tingling.  In  the  state  of  powder,  it  occa- 
sions violent  sneezing. 

Microscopic  Structure — When  cut  transversely,  the  rhizome  shows^ 
at  a  distance  of  2—4  mm.  from  the  thin  dark  outer  bark,  a  fine  brown  ziczae 
line  (medullary  sheath)  surrounding  the  central  part,  which  exhibits  a 
pith,  not  well  defined.  The  zone  between  tlie  outer  bark  and  the  me- 
dullary sheath  is  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  some  isolated  cells 
containing  resin  or  colouring  matter,  and  those  places  where  the  rootlets 
pass  from  the  interior.  The  latter  is  sprinkled  as  it  were,  with  short 
thin  somewhat  lighter  bundles  of  vessels  which  run  out  irregularly  in  all 
directions.  The  parenchyme  of  the  entire  rliizome  is  filled  with  starch,, 
and  contains  numerous  needles  of  calcium  oxalate.  The  rootlets,  which 
the  collectors  usually  remove,  are  living  and  juicy  only  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  rhizome,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  rather  woody  and  porous. 

Chemical  Composition — In  1819,  Pelletier  and  Caventou  detected 
in  the  rhizome  of  Veratrum,  a  substance  which  they  regarded  as  identical 
with  veratrine,  the  existence  of  which  had  just  been  discovered  by  W. 
Meissner  in  cebadilla  seeds.  But  according  to  the  recent  observations  of 
Dragendorif,^  the  veratrine  of  cebadilla  cannot'  be  found  either  in  Vera^ 
irum  album  or  V.  viride. 

Simon  (1837)  found  in  the  root  a  second  alkaloid,  Jeryine,  C^H^^N^O^ 
said  to  be  distinguished  from  veratrine  by  the  sparing  solubility  of  its^ 
salts,  especially  its  sulphate,  in  water.  C.  L.  Mitchell  (1874)  has  ex- 
tracted jervine  from  both  Veratrum  album  and  F".  viride.  He  obtained 
in  the  first  instance  the  sulphate  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder :  from 
this  he  separated  the  alkaloid  as  a  light  white  substance,  tasteless  and 
inodorous,  of  feebly  alkaline  reaction,  capable  of  crystallizing  from  alcohol. . 
Its  most  characteristic  reaction  is  said  to  be  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,, 
which  colours  it  first  yellow,  then  green. 

Weppen  (1872)  has  isolated  from  this  drug  Veratramarin,  an  amor- 
phous, deliquescent,  bitter  principle.  It  occurs  in  minute  quantity  only^ 
and  is  resolvable  into  sugar  and  other  products.  Veratramarin  dissolves 
in  water  or  spirit  of  wine,  not  in  ether  or  in  chloroform.  The  same 
observer  has  also  isolated  to  the  extent  of  ^  per  mille,  Jervic  Acid  in 
hard  crystals  of  considerable  size,  of  the  composition,  C^^H^^O^^  +  2  H^O. 
Hie  acid  requires  100  parts  of  water  for  solution  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  a  little  less  of  boiling  alcohol  It  is  decidedly  acid,  and 
foims  well-defined  crystallizable  salts,  containing  4  equivalents  of  metal. 

By  exhausting  the  entire  rhizome  (roots  included)  with  ether  and 
anhydrous  alcohol,  we  obtained  25*8  per  cent,  of  soft  resin,  which  deserves 
further  examination.  Pectic  matter  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent,  was 
pointed  out  by  Wiegand  in  1841. 

According  to  Schroflf  (1860)  the  active  principle  of  white  hellebore 
resides  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  rootlets,  the  woody  central  portion 
being  inert.  He  also  asserts  that  the  rhizome  acts  less  strongly  than 
the  rootlets,  and  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 

Commerce — The  drug  is  imported  from  Germany  in  bales.  The^ 
price-currents  distinguish  Swiss  and  Aicstrian,  and  generally  name  the 
drug  as  "  without  fibrer 

1  Bcitr.  zur  gerichtl.  Chcmie,  St.  Petersb.,  1872.  95. 
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Uses — ^Veratrum  is  an  emetic  and  drastic  purgative,  rarely  used 
internally.  It  is  occasionaDy  employed  in  the  form  of  ointment  in 
scabies.    Its  principal  consumption  is  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Substitutes — The  rliizome  of  the  Austrian  Veratrum  nigrum  L  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  collected  instead  of  White  Hellebore  ;  it  is  of  much 
smaller  size,  and  according  to  Schroff,  less  potent.  That  of  the  Mexican 
Helanias  frigida  lindl.  ( Veratrum  frigidum  SchL)  appears  to  exactly 
resemble  that  of  Veratrum  album. 


RHIZOMA    VERATRI    VIRIDIS. 

American  White  Hellebore}  Indian  Poke. 

Botanical  Origin —  Veratrum  viride  Aiton,  a  plant  in  every  respect 
closely  resembling  V,  album,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  forms. 
In  fact,  tiie  green-flowered  variety  of  the  latter  (  V.  Zobelianum  BemL), 
a  plant  not  uncommon  in  the  mountain  meadows  of  the  Alps,  comes  so 
near  to  the  American  V.  viride  that  we  are  unable  to  point  out  any  im- 
portant character  by  which  the  two  can  be  separated.*  The  American 
Veratrum  is  common  in-  swamps  and  low  grounds  from  Canada  to 
Georgia. 

History — The  aborigines  of  North  America  were  acquainted  wifli 
the  active  properties  of  this  plant  before  their  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
using  it  according  to  Josselyn,*  who  visited  the  country  in  1638-1671,  as 
a  vomit  in  a  sort  of  ordeal.  He  calls  it  White  Hellebore,  and  states  that 
it  is  employed  by  the  colonists  as  a  purgative,  antiscorbatic  and 
insecticide. 

Kalm  (1749)  states  *  that  the  early  settlers  used  a  decoction  of  the 
roots  to  render  their  seed-maize  poisonous  to  birds,  which  were  made 
"  delirious  "  by  eating  the  grain,  but  not  killed ;  and  this  custom  was 
still  practised  in  New  England  in  1835  (Osgood). 

The  efifeots  of  the  drug  have  been  repeatedly  tried  in  the  United 
States  during  the  present  century  ;  and  about  1862,  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  recommendations  of  Drs.  Osgood,  Norwood,  Cutter,  and  others, 
it  began  to  be  prescribed  in  this  country. 

Description — In  form,  internal  structure,  odour  and  taste,  the 
rhizome  and  roots  accord  with  those  of  Veratrum  album, ;  yet  owing  to 
the  method  of  drying  and  preparing  for  the  market,  the  American  vera- 
trum is  immediately  distinguishable  from  the  White  Hellebore  of  Euro- 
pean commerce.     We  have  met  with  it  in  three  forms : — 

1.  The  rhizome  with  roots  attached,  usually  cut  lengthwise  into 
quarters,  sometimes  transversely  also,  densely  beset  with  the  pale  brown 


^  The  name  Oretii  Hellebore  is  sometimes 
applied  to  this  drag,  but  it  properly  belongs 
to  Hellebonis  viridia  L.,  which  is  medicinal 
in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

'  Sims  in  contrasting  Veratrum  viride  with 
V,  album  observes  that  the  flowers  of  the 
former  are  "more  inclined  to  a  yellow  green," 
the  petals  broader  and  more  erect,  with  the 
margins,  especially  about  the  claw,  thick* 
ened  and  covered  with  a  white  mealiness. 
^at.  Mag.  xxvii.  US08)  Ub.  10^^.— l^«g,^l 


has  described  four  varieties  of  VerainM 
album  L.,  as  occurring  in  the  region  of  th« 
Lower  Ussuri  and  Amurland,  one  of  which, 
var.  y.,  he  has  identiiied  with  the  American 
V.  viride. — TefUamen  Flora  Ussuriams^  St 
Petersb.  1861.  158. 

•  Keic  Englaiufs  Rarities  discovrrtd,  Lonii 
1672.  43  ;  also  Account  of  two  Voyages  te 
yew  England^  Lend.,  1674,  60.  76. 

*  Travels  in  North  America,  toL  ii  (1771) 
01. 
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roots,  which  towards  their  extremities  are  clothed  with  slender  fibrous 
rootlets. 

2.  Rhizome  and  roots  compressed  into  solid  rectangular  cakes,  an 
inch  in  thickness. 

3.  The  rhizome  jpcr  se,  sliced  transversely  and  dried.  It  forms  whitish, 
buflf,  or  brownish  discs,  ^  to  1  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  much  shrunken 
and  curled  by  drying.  This  is  the  form  in  which  the  drug  is  required 
by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Chemical  Composition — No  chemical  difference  between  VercUrum 
viride  and  V,  album  has  yet  been  ascertained.  The  presence  of  veratrine, 
suspected  by  previous  chemists,  was  asserted  by  Worthington  ^  in  1839, 
J.  G.  Eichardson  of  Philadelphia  in  1857,  and  S.  E.  Percy  in  1864 
Scattergood*  obtained  from  the  American  drug,  0  4  per  cent,  of  this 
alkaloid,  which  however,  in  consequence  of  some  observations  of  Dra- 
gendorff  (p.  631),  we  must  hold  to  be  doubtfully  identical  with  that  of 
cebadilla.  As  stated  in  a  previous  page,  jervine  is  present  as  in  the 
White  Hellebore  of  Europe.  The  resin  may  be  prepared  by  exhausting 
with  strong  alcohol  and  precipitating  with  boiling  acidulated  water, 
repeating  the  process  in  order  to  entirely  eliminate  tbe  alkaloids.  It  is 
a  dark  brown  mass,  yielding  about  a  fourth  of  its  weight  to  ether. 
Scattergood  obtained  it  to  the  extent  of  4^  per  cent.  By  exhausting 
the  drug  successively  with  ether,  absolute  alcohol  and  spirit  of  wine,  we 
extracted  from  it  not  less  than  31  per  cent,  of  a  soft  resinoid  mass. 
Worthington  pointed  out  the  presence  of  gallic  acid  and  of  sugar. 

Uses — Veratrum  viride  has  of  late  been  much  recommended  as  a 
cardiac,  arterial  and  nervous  sedative.  It  is  stated  to  lower  the  pulse, 
the  respiration  and  heat  of  the  body,  not  to  be  narcotic,  and  rarely  to 
occasion  purging  f  but  to  what  principle  these  effects  are  due,  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  By  some  observers,  as  Bigelow,*  F^e,*  Schroff,®  and 
Oulmont,^  it  is  alleged  to  have  the  same  medicinal  powers  as  the  Euro- 
pean Veratrum  album. 

SEMEN    SABADILL^. 

Fructus  Sabadillcc  ;  Cebadilla,  Cevadilla ;  F.  Ctvadille  ;  G.  Sabadillsam^n, 

Ldusesam^n. 

Botanical  Origin — Asagrcea  officinalis  Lindley  ( Veratrum  officinale 
Schlecht.,  Sabadilla  o^fctnanwi  Brandt,  SchosnocaiUon  offidnxUe  A  Gray). 
— A  bulbous  plant,  growing  in  Mexico,  in  grassy  places  on  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  volcanic  range  of  the  Cofre  de  Perote,  and  Orizaba,  near 
Teosolo,  Huatusco  and  Zacuapan,  down  to  the  sea-shore,  also  in  Guate- 
mala. Cebadilla  is  (or  was)  cultivated  near  Vera  Cruz,  Alvarado  and 
Tlacatalpan  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Another  form  of  Asagra^a,  first  noticed  by  Berg,®  but  of  late  more 
particularly  by  Ernst  of  Caracas,  who  thinks  it  may  constitute  a  distinct 

1  Am.  Joum.  of  Phanii.  iv.  (1839)  89.  •  Medizinische  JahrbUcheVy  xix.  (Vienna, 

«  Proc.  of  Am,  Pharm.  Assoc.  1862.  226.  1863)  129-148. 

*  Cutter,  Lancet,  Jan.  4,  Aug.  16,  1862 ;  ^  Buchner's  Eepertarium  filr  Pharmaeic, 
Pharm.  Joum.  iv.  (1868)  134.  xviii.  (1868)  50 ;    aUo  Wiggera  and  Huae- 

*  American  Medical  Botany,   ii.  (1819)  mann's  Jahreshericht,  1868.  605. 
121-136.  8  Berg  u.   Schmidt,   Offiz,   GewUchge,  i. 

*  Cours  d'ffUt,  Nat.  Pharm.  i.  (1828)  319.  (1858)  tab.  ix.  e.  • 
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species,  is  found  in  plenty  on  grassy  slopes,  3500  to  4000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caracas,  and  southward  in  the 
hilly  regions  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Tuy.^  It  differs  chiefly  in 
having  broader  and  more  carinate  leaves.  Of  late  years  it  has  furnished 
large  quantities  of  seed,  which,  freed  from  their  capsules,  have  been 
shipped  from  La  Guaira  to  Hamburg.^ 

History — Cebadilla  was  first  described  in  1571  by  Monardes,  who 
states  that  it  is  used  by  the  Indians  of  New  Spain  as  a  caustic  and 
corrosive  application  to  wounds  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought 
into  European  commerce,  for  neither  Parkinson  who  described  it  in  1640 
as  the  Indian  Causticke  Barley y  nor  Eay  (1693)  did  more  than  copy  from 
Monardes. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  it  began  to  be  recommended  in 
France  and  Germany  for  the  destruction  of  pedicull  A  famous  com- 
position for  this  purpose  was  the  Poxidre  d^s  Capucins,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  stavesacre,  tobacco,  and  cebadilla,  which  was  applied  eiflier 
dry  or  made  into  an  ointment  with  lard.^  Cebadilla  was  also  administered 
combined  into  a  pill  with  gamboge  and  valerian,*  for  the  destruction  of 
intestiijal  worms,  but  its  virulent  action  made  it  hazardous. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  veratrine  into  medicine  about  1824,  ceba- 
dilla attracted  some  notice,  and  was  occasionally  prescribed  in  the  form 
of  tincture  and  extract ;  but  it  subsequently  feU  into  disuse,  and  is  now 
only  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  veratrine. 

Description — Each  fruit  consists  of  three  oblong  pointed  folhcles, 
about  ^  an  inch  in  length,  surrounded  below  by  the  remains  of  the 
6-partite  calyx,  and  attached  to  a  short  pedicel.  The  follicles  are  united 
at  the  base,  spread  somewhat  towards  the  apex,  and  open  by  their  ventral 
suture.  They  are  of  a  light  brown  colour  and  papery  substance.  Each 
usually  contains  two  pointed  narrow  black  seeds,  f^  of  an  inch  in  length, 
which  are  shining,  rugose,  and  angular  or  concave  by  mutual  pressure. 
The  compact  testa  encloses  an  oily  albumen,  at  the  base  of  which,  oppo- 
site to  the  beaked  apex,  lies  the  small  embryo.  The  seed  is  inodorous 
and  has  a  bitter  acrid  taste ;  when  powdered,  it  produces  violent  sneezing. 

Microscopic  Structure — A  transverse  section  shows  the  homy, 
concentrically  radiated  albumen,  closely  attached  to  the  testa.  The  latter 
consists  of  an  outer  layer  of  cuboid  cells,  and  three  rows  of  smaller,  thin- 
walled,  tangentially-extended  cells,  all  of  which  have  brown  walls.  The 
tissue  of  the  albumen  is  made  up  of  large  porous  cells,  containing  drops 
of  oil,  granules  of  albuminoid  matter,  and  mucilage.  Traces  of  tannic 
acid  occur  only  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  seed. 

Chemical  Composition — ^W.  Meissner  in  1818,  discovered  in  ceba- 
dilla the  alkaloid  Veratrine,^  which  in  the  following  year  was  more  closely 


^  Ernst,  communication  to  the  Idnnean 
Society  of  London,  15  Dec.  1870. 

•  Veratrum  Sabadilla  Retzins  is  stated  by 
Lindley  {Flora  Medica,  p.  586)  to  be  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  tne  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  to  furnish  a  portion  of  the 
cebadilla  seeds  of  commerce.  The  plant  j  is 
unknown  to  us  :  we  have  searched  for  it  in 
vain  in  the  herbaria  of  Kew  and  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  not  mentioned  as  West 
Indian  by  Grisebach  {Flor,  of  Brit,  W,L 
Islands,    1864 ;    Cai,    Plauf.    Ctibcnaium, 


1866).  The  figure  by  Descourtilz  {Flor. 
rrUd,  des  Antilles^  iii.  1827.  t.  195),whobtd 
the  plant  growing  at  St.  Domingo,  shows  it 
to  resemble  Veratrum  album  L.,  and  there- 
fore to  be  very  different  from  Asafpvn. 

^  Murray,  Apparatus  Medicaminnm,  t. 
(1790)  171  ;  Merat  and  De  Lens,  Diet.  Mat. 
Mid.  vi.  (1834)  862. 

*  Peyrilhe,  C(mrs  d^ffisL  Kat.  Mid.  ii. 
(1804)  490. 

^  So  called  from  Schlechtendal's  naxne  for 
\>aR  "^XmiA.,  Vtxairum  officinaU, 
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investigated  by  Pelletier  and  Caventon.  For  many  years  this  substance 
was  known  only  as  an  amorphous  powder,  in  which  state  it  frequently 
contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  resin  ;  but  in  1855,  it  was  obtained 
by  G.  Merck  in  large  rhombic  prisms.  Cebadilla  yields  only  about  3  per 
mille  of  veratrine.  The  alkaloid  is  easily  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  ether 
or  chloroform;  these  solutions,  as  well  as  the  watery  solutions  of  its 
salts,  are  devoid  of  rotatory  power.  Veratrine,  like  the  drug  from 
which  it  is  derived,  occasions,  if  inhaled,  prolonged  sternutation.  It 
is  still  doubtful  whether  the  carpels  contain  the  tdkaloid,  or  whether  it 
is  confined  to  the  seed. 

The  alkaloids  of  cebadilla  have  been  afresh  investigated  in  Dragen- 
dorfif 's  laboratory  by  Weigelin,^  who  has  found  that  veratrine  exists  under 
two  isomeric  modifications,  the  one  soluble  in  water,  the  other  insoliLblc, 
having  the  formula  C^^H^^N^O^.  Although  he  succeeded  in  crystallizing 
the  alkaloid,  he  could  obtain  the  sulphate  and  hydrochlorate  only  in  an 
amorphous  state. 

Couerbe  (1834)  discovered  a  second  crystallizable  alkaloid  called 
Sabadilline,  insoluble  in  ether,  but  according  to  Weigelin,  soluble  more  or 
less  freely  in  water,  benzol,  petroleum  ether,  amylic  alcohol,  or  chloro- 
form. From  the  benzol  solution,  it  may  be  obtained  in  long  colourless 
needles.  It  saturates  acids,  and  forms  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acids  amorphous  gummy  salts.  The  new  analyses  of  Weigelin  give  to 
sabadilline  the  formula,  C^^H^N^O^^.  Unlike  veratrine,  sabadilline  does 
not  occasion  sneezing. 

Weigelin  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  detected  in  cebadilla  a  third 
alkaloid,  which  he  has  named  Sdbatrine,  assigning,  to  it  the  formula 
Q6ijj86j^2on  jt  ig  an  imcrystallizable  resin-like  mass,  soluble  in  ether, 
benzol,  petroleum  ether,  amylic  alcohol,  or  chloroform,  and  sparingly  in 
water.  It  neutralizes  acids,  forming  amorphous  salts.  The  veratrine 
supplied  in  commerce,  is  stated  by  Weigelin  always  to  contain  more  or 
less  of  sabadilline  and  sabatrine. 

Cebadilla  yielded  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  a  volatile  fatty  acid, 
Sahadillic  or  Cevadic  Acid,  the  needle-shaped  crystals  of  which  fuse  at 
20**  C.  Lastly,  E.  Merck  (1839)  found  a  second  peculiar  acid  termed 
Vh*atric  Acid,  C^®H^O®,  affording  quadrangular  prisms,  which  can  be 
sublimed  without  decomposition.  It  is  yielded  by  cebadilla  to  the  extent 
of  but  ^  per  mUle. 

Commerce — According  to  Ernst,  the  quantity  of  cebadilla  (seeds 
only)  shipped  from  La  Guaira,  the  port  of  Caracas,  is  from  3000  to  3600 
quintals  annually.     No  other  sort  is  now  imported. 

Uses — Cebadilla  is  at  present,  we  believe,  only  used  as  the  source  of 
veratrine.  In  Mexico,  the  bulb  of  the  plant  is  employed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, under  the  name  of  Cebolleja,  but  it  is  said  to  be  very  dangerous 
in  its  action. 

^  Untersuchungcn  Hbcr  die  Alkaloide  des      of  which  may  be  found  in  Wiggers  and 
Sabadillsamens,  Dorpat,  1871 — an  abstract      Husemann's  Jahreshericht  for  1871.  24-80. 
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CORMUS    COLCHICL 

Tvhex  vel  Bulbtcs  vel  Radix  Colchici  ;  Meadow  Sajffron  Root ;  F.  B^Jbt  it 

Colchique ;   G.  Zeitlosenknolleii, 

Botanical  Origin — Colchicum  autumriale  L. — ^This  plant  grows  in 
meadows  and  pastures  over  the  greater  part  of  Middle  and  Soufliem 
Europe,  and  is  plentiful  in  many  localities  in  England  and  Ireland.  In 
the  Swiss  Alps,  it  ascends  to  an  elevation  of  5500  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

History. — Dioscorides  drew  attention  to  the  poisonous  properties 
of  YioXxi'icbVy  which  he  stated  to  be  a  plant  growing  in  Messenia  and 
Colchis.^ 

This  character  for  deleterious  qualities  seems  to  have  prevented  the 
use  of  colchicum  both  in  classical  and  mediaeval  times.  Thus  Tragus 
(1552)  warns  his  readers  against  its  use  in  gout,  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended in  the  writings  of  the  Arabians.  Jacques  Gr^vin,  a  physician 
of  Paris,  author  of  Deux  Livres  des  VeninSy  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England,  and  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1568,  observes — "  ce  poison  est 
ennemy  de  la  nature  de  Thomme  en  tout  et  par  tout."  *  Dodoens  calls 
it  jpernidos^Lm  Colchicum;  and  Lyte  in  his  translation  of  this  author 
(1578)  says, — "  Medow  or  Wilde  Saffron  is  corrupt  and  venemous,  there- 
fore not  used  in  medicine."  Gerarde  declares  the  roots  of  "  Mede  Saffron " 
to  be  "  very  hurtfull  to  the  stomacke." 

Wedel  published  in  1718,  an  essay  De  ColcJiico  veneno  et  aim- 
pharmaco,^  in  which,  to  show  the  great  disfavour  in  which  this  plant  had 
been  held,  he  remarks, — "  hactenus  .  .  velut  infame  habitum  et  danmatom 
fuit  colchicum,  indignum  habitum  inter  herbas  medicas  vel  officinales . .' 
He  further  states,  that  in  the  17th  century,  the  conns  were  worn  by  the 
peasants  of  some  parts  of  Germany  as  a  charm  against  the  plague 

In  the  face  of  these  severe  denunciations,  it  is  strange  to  find  that 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1618  (the  second  edition),  "Radix 
Colchici,*'  aa  well  as  Hermodactylics,  is  enumerated  among  the  simple 
drugs  ;  and  again  in  the  editions  of  1627,  1632  and  1639.  It  is  omitted 
in  that  of  1650,  and  does  not  reappear  in  subsequent  editions  until  1788, 
when  owing  to  the  investigations  of  Storck  (1763),  Kratochwill  (1764), 
De  Berge  (1765)  Ehrmann  (1772),  and  others,  the  possibility  of  employ- 
ing it  usefully  in  medicine  had  been  made  evident. 

Development  of  the  Corm  * — ^At  the  period  of  flowering,  the 
corm  is  surrounded  with  a  brown,  closed  double  membrane  or  tunic, 
which  is  prolonged  upwards  into  a  sheath  around  the  flowering-stem ; 
at  the  base  of  the  corm  is  a  tuft  of  simple  roots.  On  removing  the 
membranes,  we  find  a  large,  ovoid,  fieshy  body  (Corm  No.  1),  marked  at 

^  His  description  is  exact,  except  that  he  *  The  term  corm  is  applied  by  English 

declares  the  corm  to  have  a  sweet  taste,  writers  to  the  short,    fleshy,   bulb-shaped 

which  seems  not  true  for  Colchicum  autuni'  base  of  an  annual  stem,  cither  lateral  as  in 

^lale,  but  may  be  so  for  some  other  species.  Colchicum,  or  terminal  as  in  Crocus.    Bj 

*  Anvers,  4to.  p.  228.  manv   continental  botanists,  ;  the  conn  of 

'  Jena,  4to.  CoUkicum  is  regarded  either  as  a  form  of 

tuber,  or  of  bulb. 
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its  apex  by  a  depressed  scar,  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  flower-stem 
of  the  previous  year;  it  is  on  one  side  flattened,  and  traversed  by  a 
shallow  longitudinal  furrow,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  arises  a  much 
smaller  and  rudimentary  conn  (No.  2),  bearing  a  flower-stem.  After  the 
production  of  the  flower  in  the  autumn,  Conn  No.  2  increases  in  size, 
throwing  up  as  spring  advances,  its  fruit-stem  and  leaves,  and  acquires 
after  these  latter  have  come  to  maturity,  its  full  development.  Conn 
No.  1  on  the  other  hand,  having  performed  its  functions,  shrivels  and 
diminishes  in  size,  in  proportion  as  No.  2  advances  to  maturity,  and 
ultimately  decays,  leaving  a  rounded  cicatrix,  showing  its  point  of 
attachment  to  its  successor. 

Collection — In  England,  the  corms  are  usually  dug  up  and  brought 
to  market  in  July,  at  the  period  between  the  decay  of  the  foliage  and 
the  production  of  the  flower,  or  even  after  the  latter  has  appeared.  For 
some  preparations,  they  are  used  in  the  fresh  state.  If  to  be  dried,  it  is 
customary  to  slice  them  across  thinly  and  evenly  with  a  knife,  and  to 
dry  the  slices  quickly  in  a  stove  with  a  gentle  heat ;  the  membranes  are 
afterwards  removed  by  sifting  or  winnowing. 

Schroff  has  stated  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,^  that  the  corms 
possess  the  greatest  medicinal  activity  when  collected  in  the  autumn 
during  or  after  inflorescence;  that  they  ought  to  be  dried  entire,  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air;  and  that  if  thus  preserved,  they  lose 
none  of  their  strength,  even  if  kept  for  several  years. 

Description — The  fresh  conn  is  conical  or  inversely  pear-shaped, 
about  2  inches  long  by  an  inch  or  more  wide,  rounded  on  one  side, 
flattish  on  the  other,  covered  by  a  bright  brown,  membranous  skin,  within 
which  is  a  second  of  paler  colour.  When  cut  transversely,  it  appears 
white,  firm,  fleshy  and  homogeneous,  abounding  in  a  bitter,  starchy  juice, 
of  disagreeable  odour.  The  dried  slices  are  inodorous,  and  have  a  bitterish 
tasta  They  should  be  of  a  good  white,  clean,  crisp  and  brittle, — not 
mouldy  or  stained. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  membrane  is  formed  of  tan- 
gentially-extended  cells,  with  thick  brownish  walls ;  the  main  body  of 
the  corm,  of  large  thin-walled,  more  or  less  regularly  globular  cells,  loaded 
with  starch,  and  interrupted  by  vascular  bundles  containing  spiral 
vessels.  The  original  form  of  the  starch  granules  is  globular  or  egg- 
shaped,  but  from  mutual  pressure  and  agglutination,  many  are  angular 
or  truncated.  A  large  proportion  are  more  or  less  compound,  con- 
sisting of  several  granules  united  into  one.  In  all,  the  hilum  is  very 
distinct,  appearing  in  some  as  a  mere  point,  but  in  most  as  a  line 
or  star. 

Chemical  Composition — The  corms  contain  Colchicin  (see  next 
article),  about  10  per  cent,  of  starch,  besides  sugar,  gum,  resin,  tannin, 
and  fat.  When  sliced  and  dried,  they  lose  about  70  per  cent,  of  water.^ 
By  drying,  the  (probably)  volatile  body  upon  which  the  odour  of  the 
fresh  corm  depends,  is  lost. 

Uses — Colchicum  is  much  prescribed  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism, 
dropsy  and  cutaneous  maladies. 

1  Ocslerreichische  Zeiischri/t  fUr  praktische  '  This  is  the  average  obtained  during  ten 

HeilkundCf  1856,  Noh.  22-24  ;  also  Wiggers,      years  in  drying  16  cvt.,  in  the  laboratory  of 
Jahresberickt  der  J  harm,  1856.  15.  Messrs,  Allen  aadH^»Xs^Tj%^\istw\^'^- 
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Other  medicinal  species  of  Colchicum. 

Under  the  name  Hennodactylvs}  the  cornjs  of  other  species  of  CW- 
chicum  of  Eastern  origin,  anciently  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  medicine. 
These  corms  are  in  structure  precisely  like  those  of  ordinary  colchicum; 
they  are  entire,  but  deprived  of  membranous  envelopes,  of  a  flattened, 
heart-shaped  form,  not  wrinkled  on  the  surface,  and  often  very  small  in 
size.  The  starch  grains  they  contain  are  similar  to  those  of  C.  auiumwik, 
but  in  some  specimens  twice  as  large. 

There  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  species  of  Colchicum  which 
furnish  herraodactyls.  Prof.  J.  E.  Planchon,  who  has  written  a  learned 
and  elaborate  article  on  the  subject,*  is  in  favour  of  C.  variegcUum  L,  a 
native  of  the  Levant.  But  one  can  hardly  suppose  this  plant  to  be  the 
source  of  the  hermodactyls  (SArinjdn)  of  the  Indian  bazaars,  which  are 
stated  to  be  brought  from  Kashmir. 


SEMEN  COLCHICI. 

Colchicum  Seed  ;  F.  Semence  de  Colchique  ;  G.  Zeitlosensamen, 

Botanical  Origin — Colchicum  autumnale  L,  see  page  63(3.— The 
inflated  capsule,  which  grows  up  in  the  spring  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  flower  in  the  autumn,  is  three-celled,  dehiscent  towards  the  apex  by 
its  ventral  sutures,  and  contains,  attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  carpels, 
nimierous  globukr  seeds,  which  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer. 

History — Colchicum  seeds  were  introduced  into  medical  practice  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Williams,  of  Ipswich,  about  1820,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
more  certain  in  action  than  the  corm.*  They  were  admitted  to  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  in  1824. 

Description — The  seeds  are  of  globose  form,  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  somewhat  pointed  by  a  strophiole,  which  when  dry  is  not 
very  evident.  They  are  rather  rough  and  dull ;  when  recent  of  a  pale 
brown,  but  become  darker  by  drying,  and  at  the  same  time  exude  a  sort 
of  saccharine  matter.  They  are  inodorous  even  when  fresh,  but  have  a 
bitter  acrid  taste ;  they  are  very  hard  and  difficult  to  powder. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  reticulated,  brown  coat  of  the  seed, 
consists  of  a  few  rows  of  large,  thin-walled,  tangentially-extended  cells, 
considerably  smaller  towards  the  interior,  the  outermost  containing  starch 
grains  in  small  number.  The  thin  testa  is  closely  adherent  to  the  homy 
greyish  albumen.  The  cells  of  the  latter  are  remarkable  for  their  thick 
walls,  showing  wide  pores ;  they  contain  granular  plasma  and  oil-drops. 
The  very  small  leafless  embryo  may  be  observed  on  transverse  section 
close  beneath  the  testa  on  the  side  opposite  the  strophiole. 

Chemical  Composition — The  active  principle  of  colchicum  seed, 

^  The  Bitter  Hennvdactyl  of  Royle,  is  not  *  Amu  dcs  Sciences  Not.,  Bot,  iv.  (1855) 

m  our  opinion  the  produce  of  a  Colchicum  132  ;  abstract  in  Pharm,  Joum,  xv.  (1S56) 

at  all;   see  also  Cooko  in  Pharm.   Joimi.  465. 

April  1,  1871.  *  LwvioTw  Medical   JUjpository,   Aug.    1, 
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termed  Colchicin,  is  said  to  amount  to  only  about  0  05  per  cent. ;  but  the 
chemists  who  have  made  it  the  subject  of  investigation  are  not  agreed  as 
to  its  properties.  Thus  Oberlin  (1856)  showed  it  to  contain  nitrogen, 
but  without  possessing  basic  properties.  By  treatment  with  acids,  the 
amorphous  colchicin  yields  a  crystallizable  body,  Colchicein.  Hlibler 
(1864)  assigned  to  the  latter,  acid  qualities  and,  strangely  enough,  the  same 
formula  he  gave  for  colchicin  itself,  namely,  C^^H^^NO^.  Maisch  ^  as 
well  as  Diehl  ^  again  obtained  discrepant  results,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  Colchicin  of  definite  composition  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

The  seeds  contain  traces  of  gallic  acid,  sugar  and  fatty  oil.  Of  the 
last,  we  obtained  66  per  cent,  by  exhausting  the  dried  seed  with  ether. 
The  oil  concreted  at  -  8°  C. 

Uses — The  same  as  those  of  the  comu 
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Radix  Sarzcc  vel  Sarscc ;  Sarsaparilla  ;  F.  Racine  de  Salsepareille  ; 

G.  Sarsaparillwurzel. 

Botanical  Origin — Sarsaparilla  is  afforded  by  several  plants  of  the 
genus  SmilaXy  indigenous  to  the  northern  half  of  South  America,  and  the 
whole  of  Central  America  as  far  as  the  southern  and  western  coast-lands 
of  Mexico. 

These  plants  are  woody  climbers,  often  ascending  lofty  trees  by  the 
strong  tendrils  which  spring  from  the  petiole  of  the  leaf.  Their  stems 
are  usually  angular,  armed  with  stout  prickles,  and  thrown  up  from  a 
large  woody  rhizome.  The  medicinal  species  inhabit  swampy  tropical 
forests,  which  are  extremely  deleterious  to  the  health  of  Europeans  and 
can  only  be  explored  amid  great  difficulties.  This  circumstance  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  facts  that  the  plants  are  dioecious,  that  their  scan- 
dent  habit  often  renders  their  flowers  and  fruits  (produced  at  different 
seasons)  inaccessible,  and  that  their  leaves  vary  exceedingly  in  form,^ 
explains  why  we  are  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  botanical 
sources  of  sarsaparilla. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  sarsaparilla  plant  of  no  district  in 
Tropical  America  is  scientifically  well  known.  The  species  moreover,  to 
which  the  drug  is  assigned,  have  for  the  most  part  been  founded  upon 
characters  that  are  totally  insufficient,  so  that  after  an  attentive  study 
of  herbarium  specimens,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  as  still  doubtful  several 
of  the  plants  that  have  been  named  by  previous  writers. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  enumerate  the 
plants  to  which  the  sarsaparilla  of  commerce  has  been  ascribed. 

1.  Smilax  officinalis  H.B.K — This  plant  was  obtained  in  the  year 
1805,  by  Humboldt,  at  Bajorque,  a  village  on  the  Magdalena  in  New 

*  Pharm.  Joum.  ix.  (1867)  249.  congeners  of   Tropical    America,    it    were 

•  Proc.  Anieric.  Phamu  Assoc.  1867.  363.       known  only  by  a  few  leafy  scraps  preserved 
'  Tlie    common   Smilax    aspera    L.,    of      in  herbaria,  it  would  assuredly  have  been 

Southern  Europe,  is  a  plant  which  presents      referred  to  several  species, 
such  diversity  of  foliage,  that  if  like  its 
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Granada.  The  specimens,  comprising  only  a  few  imperfect  leaves^ 
which  we  have  examined  in  the  National  Herbarium  of  Paris,  are  the 
materials  upon  which  Kunth  founded  the  species.  Humboldt  ^  states,  that 
quantities  of  the  root  are  shipped  by  way  of  Mompox  and  Cartagena  to 
Jamaica  and  Cadiz. 

In  1853,  this  plant  was  again  gathered  at  Bajorque  by  the  late  De 
Warszewicz,  who  sent  to  one  of  us  (H.)  leaves  and  stems,  accom- 
panied by  the  root,  which  latter  agrees  with  the  Jamaica  SarsapariUa 
of  commerce.  But  at  Bajorque,  the  root  is  no  longer  collected  for 
exportation. 

The  same  botanical  collector,  at  the  request  of  one  of  us,  obtained  in 
the  year  1851,  on  the  volcano  and  Cordillera  of  Chiriqui  in  Costa  Bica, 
fruits,  leaves,  stems,  and  roots,  of  the  plant  there  collected  by  the  Indians 
as  Sarsa  pelvda  or  Sarson.  These  specimens  agree,  so  far  as  comparison 
is  possible,  with  those  of  the  Bajorque  plant,  while  the  root  is  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  of  the  shops.  Other  specimens 
of  the  same  plant,  gathered  by  the  same  collector  in  1853,  were  for- 
warded to  England  with  a  living  root,  which  latter  however  could  not  be 
made  to  grow. 

Finally,  in  1869,  Mr.  E.  B.  White  obligingly  communicated  to  ns, 
leaves  and  roots  of  a  sarsaparilla  collected  at  Patia  in  New  Granada, 
which  apparently  belongs  to  the  same  species. 

In  the  island  of  Jamaica,  there  hia^  been  cultivated  for  many  years, 
and  of  late  with  a  view  to  medicinal  use,  a  sarsaparilla  plant  which 
appears  to  be  Smilax  officinalis.  The  specimens  transmitted  to  n&? 
include  neither  flowers  nor  fruits  ;  but  the  leaves  and  square  stem  aocoid 
exactly  with  those  of  the  plant  collected  at  Bajorque.  The  root  is  of  a 
light  cinnamon-brown,  and  far  more  amylaceous  than  the  so-called 
Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  of  commerce  (see  p.  645). 

2.  Smilax  medica  Schl.  et  Cham. — This  species,'  which  was  discovered 
in  Mexico  by  Schiede  in  1820,  is  without  doubt  the  source  of  the  sarsa- 
parilla shipped  from  Vera  Cruz.  According  to  our  observations,  it  has 
a  flexuose  (or  zigzag)  stem,  and  much  smaller  foliage  than  S.  officinalis: 
the  leaves,  though  very  variable,  often  assume  an  auriculate  form,  with 
broad,  obtuse,  basal  lobes. 

It  grows  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Mexican  Andes,  and  is  the  only 
species  of  that  region  of  which  the  roots  are  collected.  These,  according 
to  Schiede,  are  dug  up  all  the  year  round,  dried  in  the  sun  and  made 
into  bundles. 

Doubt  and  confusion  hang  over  the  other  species  of  Smilax  which 
have  been  quoted  as  the  sources  of  sarsaparilla.  S.  syphilitica  H.B.IL, 
with  flowers  in  a  raceme  of  umbels,  discovered  on  the  Cassiquiare 


1  Kunth,  Synopsis  Plant,  i.  (1822)  278.— 
Smilax  officinalis  is  a  large,  strong  climber, 
attaining  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet,  with  a 
perfectly  square  stem  armed  with  prickles 
at  the  angles.  The  leaves  are  often  a  foot 
in  length,  of  variable  form,  being  triangular, 
ovate-oblong,  or  oblong-lancecuate,  either 
gradually  narrowing  towards  the  apex  or 
rounded  and  apiculate,  and  at  the  base  either 
attenuated  into  the  petiole,  or  truncate,  or 
cordate.    They  are  usually  5-nerved,  the  3 


inner  nerves  being  prominent  and  enclosisg 
an  elliptic  area.  The  flowers  are  in  stalked 
umbels.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  plant  t» 
growing  (1874)  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
but  has  not  flowered. 

*  We  owe  them  to  the  kindness  of  H.  J. 
Kemble,  Esq.,  who  procured  them  with 
specimens  of  the  root,  from  tho  Government 
garden  at  Castleton. 

'  Figured  in  Nees  von  £8enbeck*8  Plania 
MedicinaUs,  suppL  tab.  97. 
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in  New  Granada,  and  well  figured  by  Berg  and  Schmidt  from  an 
authentic  specimen,  appears  from  Poppig's  statements  to  yield  some  of 
the  sarsaparilla  shipped  at  Pard.  But  Eunth  states  that  Foppig's  plant 
gathered  near  Ega,  is  not  that  of  Humboldt  and  Boupland.  Spruce,  who 
collected  S,  syphilitica  (herb.  No.  3779)  in  descending  the  Rio  Negro  in 
1854,  has  informed  us  that  the  Indians  in  various  places  in  the  Amazon 
valley  always  strenuously  asserted  it  to  be  a  species  worthless  for  "  Salsa" 

S,  papyracea,  described  by  Poiret  ^  in  1804,  and  figured  by  Martins  - 
is  but  very  imperfectly  known.  It  has  foliage  resembling  that  of 
S,  officinalis,  but,  judging  from  Spruce's  specimens  (No.  1871)  collected 
on  the  Eio  Negro,  a  multaiupddr  stem.  It  is  probably  the  source  of  the 
Pard  SarsapariUa. 

8.  cordatO'Ovata  Rich,  is  a  doubtful  plant,  perhaps  identical  with 
S.  Schomhurgkiana  Elnth.,  a  Panama  species.  Poppig  alleges  that  its 
root  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  plant  which  he  calls  S.  syphilitica. 

S.  Purhampuy  Ruiz,  a  Peruvian  species,  said  to  afford  a  valuable  sort 
of  sarsapariUa,  is  practically  unknown,  and  is  not  admitted  by  Kunth.^ 

History — Monardes  *  has  recorded  that  sarsaparilla  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Seville  about  the  year  1545,  from  New  Spain ;  and  a  better 
variety  soon  afterwards  from  Honduras.  He  further  narrates  that  a 
drug  of  excellent  quality  was  subsequently  imported  from  the  province 
of  Quito,  that  it  was  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guayaquil,  and 
was  of  a  dark  hue,  and  larger  and  thicker  than  that  of  Honduras. 

These  statements  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  earlier  writers. 
Thus,  Joao  Rodriguez  de  Castello  Branco,  commonly  known  as  Amatus 
Lusitanus,  a  Portuguese  physician  of  Jewish  origin,  who  practised  chiefly 
in  Italy,  has  left  a  work  (1556)  recording  his  medical  experiences  and 
narrating  cases  of  successful  treatment^  One  of  the  latter  concerns  a 
patient  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism,  for  whom  he  finally  prescribed 
Sarsaparilla.  This  drug,  he  explains,  has  of  late  years  been  brought 
from  the  newly  found  country  of  Peru,  that  it  is  in  long  whip-like  roots, 
growing  from  the  stock  of  a  sort  of  bramble  resembling  a  vine,  that  the 
Spaniards  call  it  Zarza  parrilla,  and  that  it  is  an  excellent  medicine. 

About  the  same  period,  sarsapariUa  was  described  by  Auger  Ferrier,* 
a  physician  of  Toulouse,  who  states  that  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis, . 
which  he  calls  Lues  Jlispanica,  it  is  ^believed  to  be  better  than  either 
China  root  or  Lignum  sanctum.  Girolamo  Gardano  of  Milan,  in  a  little 
work  called  De  radice  Cina  et  Sarza  Parilia  judicium,  expresses  similar 
opinions.  Turner  in  the  third  part  of  his  Herball,  printed  in  1568,. 
mentions  Salsaperilla,  to  which  he  says  new  writers  ascribe  the  same 
virtues  as  to  guaiacum. 

Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Peru,^  which  contains  the 


*  Lamarck,  Encyclopedic  mithodiq^ie,  Bot., 
vi  1804.  468. 

«  Flar,  Bras.  i.  (1842-71)  tab.  1. 

'  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  species 
of  8mil<tx  are  capable  of  furnishing  the 
drag.  There  are  many,  even  South  Ame- 
rican, which  like  the  S,  a^era  of  Europe, 
have  thin,  loiry  roots,  which  would  never 
pass  for  medicinal  sarsaparilla. 

*  Pages  18  and  88  of  the  work  quoted  at 
p.  480,  note  5. 

'  Curationum      mcdicinalium     ccnturia 


quatuor,  Basilese,  1556.  865. 

•  De  Pudtndagra  lue  Hispanica,  libri 
duo,  first  published  at  Toulouse  in  1553,  and 
many  times  reprinted.  We  have  consulted 
the  Antwerp  edition  of  1564,  with  which 
Cardano's  work  is  printed.  The  latter  is 
said  to  have  first  appeared  in  1559. 

'  Parte  primera  de  la  Chronica  dsl  Peru, 
Sevilla,  1553.  folio  Ixix. — a  translation  for 
the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1864,  by  Markham, 
who  observes  that  Cieza  do  Leon  never  him- 
self visited  GuayaquU. 
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observations  made  by  him  in  South  America  between  1532  and  1550, 
gives  a  particular  account  of  the  sarsaparilla  which  grows  in  the  province 
of  Guayaquil  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Puna^  and  recommends  the 
sudorific  treatment  of  syphilis,  exactly  as  pursued  at  the  present  time. 
Gerarde,^  who  wrote  about  the  close  of  the  century,  states  tiiat  the 
sarsaparilla  of  Peru  is  imported  into  England  in  abundiauce. 

Collection  of  the  root — Mr.  Eichard  Spruce,  the  enterprising  botani- 
cal explorer  of  the  Amazon  valley,  has  communicated  to  us  the  foflow- 
ing  particulars  on  this  subject,  which  we  give  in  his  own  graphic  words  :— 

"  When  I  was  at  Santaa'em  on  the  Amazon  in  1849-50,  where  consi- 
derable quantities  of  sarsaparilla  are  brought  in  from  the  upper  r^ons  of 
the  river  Tapaj6z,  and  again  when  on  the  Upper  Eio  Negro  and  Uanpes 
in  1851—53,  I  often  interrogated  the  traders  about  their  criteria  of  the 
good  kinds  of  sarsaparilla.  Some  of  them  had  bought  their  stock  ot 
Indians  of  the  forest,  and  had  themselves  no  certain  test  of  its  genuine- 
ness or  of  its  excellence,  beyond  the  size  of  the  roots,  the  thickest  fetching 
the  best  price  at  Para.  Those  who  had  gathered  sarsaparilla  for  them- 
selves, were  guided  by  the  following  characters  : — 1.  Many  stems  from  a 
root.  2.  Prickles  closely  set  3.  Leaves  thin. — The  first  character  was 
(to  them)  alone  essential,  for  in  the  species  of  Smilcuc  that  have  solitaij 
stems,  or  not  more  than  two  or  three,  the  roots  are  so  few  as  not  to  be 
worth  grubbing  up ;  whereas  the  multicaul  species  have  numerous  long 
roots, — ^three  at  least  to  each  stem, — extending  horizontally  on  all  sides. 

"  In  1851,  when  I  was  at  the  falls  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  are  crossed 
bv  the  equator,  nine  men  started  from  the  village  of  St.  Gabriel  to  gather 
^cdsa,  as  they  called  it,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Cauaburis.  During  their 
absence  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  Indian,  who  told  me  that 
four  years  ago  he  had  brought  stools  of  Salsa  from  the  Cauaburfs  and  bad 
planted  them  in  a  tahocdl, — a  clump  of  bamboos,  indicating  the  site  of 
an  ancient  Indian  village, — on  the  other  side  of  the  falls,  whither  he 
invited  me  to  go  and  witness  the  gathering  of  his  first  crop  of  roots.  On 
the  23rd  March,  I  visited  the  tdbocdl,  and  found  some  haJf-dozen  plants 
of  a  Smilax  with  very  prickly  stems,  but  no  flowers  or  fruit.  At  my 
request  the  Indian  operated  on  the  finest  plant  first.  It  had  five  stems 
from  the  crown,  and  numerous  roots  about  9  feet  long,  radiating  hori- 
zontally on  all  sides.  The  thin  covering  of  earth  was  first  scraped  away 
from  the  roots  by  hand,  aided  by  a  pointed  stick ;  and  had  the  saha  been 
the  only  plant  occupying  the  ground,  the  task  would  have  been  easy.  But 
the  roots  of  the  salsa  were  often  diflBcult  to  trace  among  those  of  bamboo 
and  other  plants,  which  had  to  be  cut  through  with  a  kmfe  whenever  they 
came  in  the  way.  The  roots  being  at  length  all  laid  bare — (in  this  case  it 
was  the  work  of  half  a  day,  but  with  large  plants  it  sometimes  takes  up  a 
whole  day  or  even  more) — they  were  cut  off  near  the  crown,  a  few  slender 
ones  being  allowed  to  remain,  to  aid  the  plant  in  renewing  its  growth.  The 
stems  also  were  shortened  down  to  near  the  ground,  and  a  little  earth  and 
dead  leaves  heaped  over  the  crown,  which  would  soon  shoot  out  new  stems. 

"  The  yield  of  this  plant,  of  four  years'  growth,  was  16  ib. — half  a 
Portuguese  arroba — of  roots ;  but  a  well-grown  plant  will  afford  at  the 
first  cutting  from  one  to  two  arrobas.  In  a  couple  of  years,  a  plant 
may  be  cut  again,  but  the  yield  will  be  much  smaller  and  the  roots  more 
slender  and  less  starchy." 

*  Serballt  enlarged  by  Johnson,  1686.  869. ' 
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General  Description — The  medicinal  species  oiSmilax  have  a  thick, 
short,  knotty  rhizome,  called  by  the  druggists  chump,  from  which  grow 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  long  fleshy  roots,  from  about  the  thickness  of  a 
quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  These  roots  are  mostly  simple,  forked  only 
towards  their  extremities,  beset  with  thread-like  branching  rootlets  of 
nearly  uniform  size,  which  however  are  not  emitted  to  any  great  extent 
from  the  more  slender  part  of  the  root  near  the  stock.  When  fresh,  the 
root  is  plump,^  but  as  found  in  commerce  in  the  dried  state,  it  is  more  or 
less  furrowed  longitudinally,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rhizome.  When 
examinecT  with  a  good  lens,  both  roots  and  rootlets  may  be  seen  in  some 
specimens  to  be  clothed  with  short  velvety  or  shaggy  hairs. 

The  presence  or  absence  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  of  starch  in  the 
bark  of  the  root,  is  regarded  as  an  important  criterion  in  estimating  the 
good  quality  of  sarsapariDa.  In  England,  the  non-amylaceous  or  non- 
mealy  roots  are  preferred,  they  alone  being  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  dark  fluid-extract  that  is  valued  by  the  public.  On  the  Continent, 
and  especially  in  Italy,  sarsaparilla  which  when  cut  exhibits  a  thick 
bark,  pure  white  within,  is  the  esteemed  kind. 

The  more  or  less  plentiful  occurrence  of  starch  in  the  roots  of  Smilax 
is  a  character  which  has  no  great  botanical  significance,  and  appears, 
indeed,  to  vary  in  the  same  species.  If  one  examines  Jamaica  sarsapa- 
rilla by  shaving  off  a  little  of  the  bark,  one  finds  the  large  majority  of 
loots  to  be  non-amylaceous  in  their  entire  length ;  but  others  can  be 
picked  out  which,  though  non-amylaceous  for  some  distance  from  the 
rhizome,  acquire  a  starchy  bark,  which  is  white  internally  in  their  middle 
and  lower  portions ; — and  there  are  still  others  which  are  slightly  starchy 
even  as  they  start  from'  the  parent  rhizome,  becoming  still  more  so  as 
.they  advance.  In  Guatemala  sarsaparilla,  which  is  considered  a  very 
mealy  sort,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  bark  is  hardly  amylaceous  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  rhizome,  but  that  it  acquires  an  enormous  deposit  of 
fecula  as  it  proceeds  in  its  growth. 

Sarsaparilla  varies  greatly  in  the  abundance  of  rootlets,  technically 
called  beard,  with  which  the  roots  are  clothed.  This  character  depends 
partly  on  natural  circumstances,  and  partly  on  the  practice  of  the  col- 
lectors who  remove  or  retain  the  rootlets  at  will.  Dr.  Ehys  of  Belize 
has  stated  that  the  proportion  of  rootlets  depends  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  their  development  being  most  favoured  by  moist  situations. 

Dry  sarsaparilla  has  not  much  smell,  yet  when  large  quantities  are 
boiled,  or  when  a  decoction  is  evaporated,  a  peculiar  and  very  perceptible 
odour  is  emitted.  The  taste  of  the  root  is  earthy  and  not  well  marked, 
and  even  a  decoction  has  no  very  distinctive  flavour. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  a  transverse  section  of  the  root,  its 
fibro-vascular  bundles  are  seen  to  be  restricted  to  the  central  part,  being 
all  enclosed  by  a  brown  ring.  Within  this  ring,  the  bundles  are  densely 
packed  so  as  to  form  a  ligneous  zone.  The  very  centre  of  the  section 
consists  of  white  medullary  tissue,  through  which  sometimes  a  certain 
nnmber  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  scattered.  A  similar  medullary 
parenchyme  is  met  with  between  the  brown  ling  or  nucleus  sheath  and 
the  epidermis.    On  a  longitudinal  section,  the  latter  exhibits  several  rows 

^  We  have  been  kindly  permitted  to  exa-      Kew  ;  and  have  found  tliat  it  agrees  in  ap- 
mine  the  fresh  root  of  the  larse  plant  of      pearance  and  ixi  ^tnicXxa^  ^9r^T«s&]^^ 
Smilax  officinalis  in    the  Royal  Gardens,      sapaiiHa. 

t^  ^  «^ 
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of  elongated  cells,  having  their  outer  brown  walls  thickened  by  secondaiy 
deposite.  The  brown  nucleus  sheath,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  onlV 
one  row  of  prismatic  cells,  their  inner  and  lateral  walls  alone  having 
secondary  deposits.  The  vascular  bundles  contain  large  scalariform 
vessels  and  lignified  prosenchymatous  cells. 

The  parenchymatous  cells,  if  not  devoid  of  solid  contents,  are  loaded 
with  large  compound  starch  granules ;  some  cells  also  exhibit  bundles  of 
acicular  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  In  non-mealy  sarsaparilla,  the 
vessels  and  ligneous  cells  sometimes  contain  a  yellow  resin. 

The  various  sorts  of  sarsaparilla  differ,  not  only  in  being'  mealy  or 
non-mealy,  but  also  as  regards  the  thickness  of  the  ligneous  zone,  whici 
in  some  of  them  is  many  times  thinner  than  the  diameter  of  the  central 
medullary  tissue.  In  other  kinds,  this  diameter  is  very  much  smaller. 
Yet  the  nucleus  sheath  affords  still  better  means  for  distinguiBhing  the 
sorts  of  this  drug,  if  we  examine  its  single  cells  in  a  transverse  section. 
The  outline  of  such  a  cell  may  be  of  a  square  or  somewhat  rounded  shape, 
or  it  may  be  more  or  less  extended.  In  this  case  it  may  be  extended  in 
the  direction  of  a  radius,  or  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent.  The  secondaiy 
deposits  may  vary  in  thickness. 

Sorts  of  Sarsaparilla — In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no 
botanical  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of  sarsaparilla  being  pos- 
sible, we  shall  resort  to  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Pereira  and  place 
them  in  two  groups, — the  mealy  or  those  of  which  starch  is  a  prevalent 
constituent,  and  the  non-mealy  or  those  in  which  starch  exists  to  a  com- 
paratively small  extent. 

(A).  Mealy  Sarsaparillas. 

1.  Honduras  Sarsaparilla — This  drug  is  exported  from  Belize, 
It  is  made  up  in  hanks  or  rolls,  about  30  inches  long  and  2^  to  4  inches 
or  more  in  diameter,  closely  wound  round  with  a  long  root  so  as  to  form 
a  neat  bundle.  The  hanks  are  united  into  bales  by  large  pieces  of  hide, 
placed  at  top  and  bottom,  and  held  together  with  thongs  of  the  same, 
further  strengthened  with  iron  hoops. 

The  roots  are  deeply  furrowed,  or  sometimes  plump  and  smooth,  more 
or  less  provided  with  beard  or  rootlets.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of 
their  length,  they  exhibit  when  cut,  a  thick  bark  loaded  with  starch; 
yet  in  those  parts  which  are  near  the  rhizome,  the  bark  is  brown,  resinous 
and  non-amylaceous.  They  are  of  a  pale  brown,  sometimes  vennng  into 
orange.  But  the  drug  is  subject  to  great  variation,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  absolutely  distinctive  characters. 

The  annual  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  sarsaparilla  from 
British  Honduras  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1870,  averaged  about 
52,000  lb.  ^ 

2.  Guatemala  Sarsaparilla — This  soit  of  sarsaparilla,  which  first 
appeared  in  commerce  about  1852,  resembles  the  Honduras  kind  in 
many  of  its  characters  and  is  packed  in  a  similar  manner.  But  it  has  a 
more  decided  orange  hue  ;  the  roots  as  they  start  from  the  rhizome  are 
lean,  shrunken  and  but  little  starchy,  but  they  become  gradually  stouter 
{-^js  inch  diam.)  and  acquire  a  thick  bark  which  is  internally  very  white 
and  mealy.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  bark  of  this  sarsaparilla  to  crack 
and  split  off,  so  that  bare  spaces  showing  the  central  woody  column  aa^ 
not  unfrequent. 
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According  to  Bentley/  who  examined  specimens  of  the  plant,  this 
•drug  is  derived  from  SmUax  papyracea ;  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  in 
this  opinion. 

3.  Brazilian,  Park  or  Lisbon  Sarsaparilla — Though  formerly 
held  in  high  esteem,  Brazilian  sarsaparilla  is  not  now  appreciated  in 
England,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  the  London  market.^  It  is  packed  in  a 
very  distinctive  manner,  the  roots  being  tightly  compressed  into  a  cylin- 
drical bundle,  3  feet  or  more  in  length  and  about  6  inches  in  diameter, 
firmly  held  together  by  the  flexible  stem  of  a  bignoniaceous  plant,  closely 
wound  round  them,  the  ends  being  neatly  shaved  off. 

(B).  Non-mealy  Sarmparillas. 

4.  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla — To  the  English  druggist  this  is  the  most 
important  variety ;  it  is  that  which  appears  to  have  the  greatest  claim 
to  possess  some  medicinal  activity,  and  it  is  the  only  sort  admitted  to  the 
BrUish  Pfutrmacopana,  Although  constantly  called  Jamaica  Sarsapa- 
rUla,  it  is  well  known  that  it  only  bears  the  name  of  Jamaica  through 
having  been  formerly  shipped  from  Central  America  by  way  of  that 
island.'  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Jamaica  was  an 
emporium  for  sarsaparilla,  great  quantities  of  which,  according  to  Sloane,* 
were  brought  thither  from  Honduras,  New  Spain  and  Peru.  Its  actual 
place  of  growth,  according  to  De  Warszewicz  (1851),  is  the  mountain 
range  known  as  the  Cordillera  of  Chiriqui,  in  that  part  of  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  adjoining  the  republic  of  Costa  Eica :  here  the  plant  grows  at 
an  elevation  of  4000  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
root  is  brought  by  the  natives  to  Boca  del  Toro  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
for  shipment 

The  drug  consists  of  roots,  6  feet  or  more  in  length,  bent  repeatedly 
80  as  to  form  bundles  about  18  inches  long,  and  4  in  diameter,  which  are 
secured  by  being  twined  round  (but  less  trimly  and  closely  than  the 
Honduras  sort)  with  a  long  root  of  the  same  drug.  The  rhizome  is 
entirely  absent,  but  the  fibre  or  beard  is  preserved,  and  is  reckoned  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  drug.  The  roots  are  deeply  furrowed,  shrunken, 
and  generally  more  slender  than  in  the  Honduras  kind ;  the  bark  when 
shaved  off  with  a  penknife  is  seen  to  be  brown,  hard  and  non-mealy 
throughout.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  roots  which  have 
a  smooth  bark  rich  in  starch.  In  colour,  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  varies  from 
a  pale  earthy  brown  to  a  deeper  more  ferruginous  hue,  the  latter  tint 
being  the  most  esteemed. 

The  sarsaparilla  referred  to  at  p.  640  as  grown  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
is  a  well-prepared  drug,  yet  so  ptde  in  colour  and  so  amylaceous,  that  it 
finds  but  little  favour  in  the  English  market.  There  were  exported  of  it 
from  Jamaica  in  1870, 1747  ib. ;  in  1871, 1290  ft.*^ 

5.  Mexican  Sarsaparilla — The  roots  of  this  variety  are  not  made 
into  bundles,  but  are  packed  in  straight  lengths  of  about  3  feet  into  bales, 

*  Pharm.  Jaum,  xii.    (1853)   470,   with  applied  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  pro- 
iigare.  tection,  which  was  accorded      The  protec- 

*  We  noticed  66  rolls  of  it  from  Pari,  torate  lasted  until  1860,  wnen  Moaquitia 
offered  for  sale  15  Dec.  1853. — D.  H.  was  ceded  to  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 

*  The  connexion  between  Jamaica  and  *  Nat.  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  i.  (1707),  intro- 
Central  America  dates  back  from  the  time  duction  p.  Ixxxvi. 


of  Charles  II.,  during  whose  reign  (1661-85),  '  Bhu  Hooks— Island  of  Jamaica  for  1870 

the  king  of  the  Mosquito  Territory,  a  di«-      and  1871. 
trict  never  conquered   by  the  Spaniardn, 
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the  chump  and  portions  of  an  angular  (but  not  square)  thorny  stem  being 
frequently  retained.  The  roots  are  of  a  pale,  dull  brown,  lean,  shrivelled, 
and  with  but  few  fibres.  When  thick  and  large,  they  have  a  somewhat 
starchy  bark,  but  when  thin  and  near  the  rhizome,  they  are  non- 
amylaceous. 

6.  Guayaquil  Sarsaparilla — An  esteemed  kind  of  sarsapariUa  has 
long  been  exported  from  Guayaquil  (p.  641).  Mr.  Spruce  has  infonned 
us  that  it  is  obtained  in  most  of  the  valleys  that  debouch  into  the  plain 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Equatorial  Andes,  but  chiefly  in  the  valley  of 
Alausi,  where  in  1859,  he  saw  plants  of  it  at  the  junction  of  the  small 
river  Puma-cocha  with  the  Yaguachi.  The  plant  appears  to  be  verv 
productive,  an  instance  being  on  record  of  as  much  as  75  lb.  of  fresh 
roots  having  been  obtained  from  a  single  stock.^ 

Guayaquil  sarsaparilla  differs  considerably  from  the  sort-s  previonsly 
noticed.  It  is  rudely  packed  in  large  bales,  and  is  not  generally  made 
into  separate  hanks.  The  rhizome  (chump)  and  a  portion  of  the  stem 
are  often  present,  the  latter  being  round  and  not  prickly.  The  root  is 
dark,  large  and  coarse-looking,  with  a  good  deal  of  fibre.  The  bark  is 
furrowed,  rather  thick,  and  not  mealy  in  the  slenderer  portions  of  the 
root  which  is  near  the  rootstock ;  but  as  the  root  becomes  stout,  so  its 
bark  becomes  smoother,  thicker  and  amylaceous,  exhibiting  when  cnt  a 
fawn-coloured  or  pale  yellow  interior. 

The  quantity  exported  from  Guayaquil  in  1871,  was  1017  quintals, 
value  £3814.2 

Chemical  Composition — Galileo  Pallotta,  about  the  year  1824, 
first  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  sarsaparilla  a  peculiar  principle,  which 
he  believed  to  be  an  alkaloid,  and  termed  Pariglina,  or  as  now  written, 
ParUlin.  He  exhausted  the  crude  drug  with  boiling  water  and  mixed 
the  decoction  with  milk  of  lime,  whereby  a  greyish  precipitate  was  pro- 
duced. This  was  dried,  and  treated  with  hot  alcohol  which  extracted 
the  parillin.  Pallotta  says  the  substance  slightly  reddens  litmus,  but 
does  not  explicitly  state  whether  he  got  it  in  crystals  or  not.  It  appears 
however  to  agree  with  the  body  which  other  chemists  obtained  crystal- 
lized, and  which  was  called  Salseparin  by  Thubeuf  in  1831,  Farillmc 
Acid  by  Batka  in  1833,  and  Smilaain  by  others. 

We  have  isolated  parillin  by  exhausting  Mexican  sarsaparilla  with 
boiling  spirit  of  wine,  and  evaporating  the  tinctura  The  brown  residue 
after  repeated  treatment  with  alcohol  and  charcoal,  afforded  crystals 
which  we  purified  by  re-crystallization  from  spirit  of  wine.  We  also  got 
it  from  the  knotty  rhizomes.  The  process  in  this  case  was  the  foUowiDg. 
The  rhizomes  coarsely  powdered  were  exhausted  by  water  at  a  not 
higher  temperature  than  60°  C,  in  order  not  to  take  up  starch.  The 
aqueous  Liquid  was  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and 
mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine,  by  which  mucilaginous 
matter  and  salts  were  separated.  From  the  filtered  liquid,  the  alcohol 
was  distilled  off,  and  the  remaining  solution  then  deposited  a  crt)p  of 
yellowish  warty  crystals  of  parillin,  which  were  punfied  by  repeated 
re-crystallization  from  dilute  alcohol  and  the  use  of  a  little  charcoal 

^  Joum.  of  Linn.  Soc.j  Bot.,  iv.  (1860)  '  Vice-Consul  Smitli  on  the  commerce  of 

185.  Ecuador — Consular    Reports,  presented  to 

Parliament,  July  1872. 
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Parillin  forms  colourless  acicular  crystals,  soluble  in  1200  parts  of 
water  at  20**  C,  and  much  more  abundantly  in  hot  water.  The  solutions 
are  neutral,  and  froth  when  shaken.  Parillin  at  25®  C.  requires  25  parts 
of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*814,  for  solution ;  the  latter  is  of  a  persistently  acrid 
taste,  and  devoid  of  rotatory  power.  In  warm  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  parillin  turns  reddish  brown,  and  on  addition  of  stannous  chloride 
assumes  a  fine  violet  hue.  Parillin  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  nearly  so 
in  chloroform.  Its  hot  aqueous  solution  is  capable  of  separating  a  little 
cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper ;  if  parillin 
is  boiled  for  several  days  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  after 
having  been  duly  neutralized,  exhibits  an  increased  reducing  power ;  we 
have  not  been  able,  however,  to  ascertain  that  in  this  process  there  is 
any  formation  of  sugar.  According  to  the  researches  of  Klunge  at 
present  (1874)  being  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of  one  of  us  (F.),  the 
formula  of  parillin  is  nearly  Ci^H^^O^+SH^O.  At  100°  C,  the  sub- 
stance loses  3H-0. 

.  By  boiling  parillin  with  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (about 
1*42  sp.  gr.)  or  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  Klunge  obtained 
brilliant  scaly  crystals  of  a  body  which  we  call  Parigenin.  Its  compo- 
sition appears  nearly  to  answer  to  the  formula,  C^*H2*0^+H'0.  But 
parigenin  is  well  marked  as  a  distinct  substance  from  parillin  by  the- 
following  characters : — it  is  less  soluble  in  water ;  it  requires  for  solution 
44  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*814;  its  solutions  do  not  froth,  nor  have 
they  any  acrid  taste.  With  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  parigenin 
aflTords  a  yellow  solution,  which  is  not  altered  by  stannous  chloride,  but 
displays  a  greenish  fluorescence.  Parigenin,  unlike  parillin,  is  freely 
soluble  in  ether  or  chloroform ;  it  is  energetically  acted  upon  by  acetyl 
chloride, — not  so  parillin.  We  cannot  regard  the  above  formulre  as 
ultimately  settled;  perhaps  the  formation  of  parigenin  is  due  to  or 
connected  with  the  elimination  of  water.  Parigenin  may  also  be  obtained 
directly  by  heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
syrupy  solution,  obtained  in  the  process  for  making  parillin. 

ThQ  presence  in  sarsapariUa  of  starch,  resin,  and  calcium  oxalate,  as 
revealed  by  the  microscope,  has  been  already  pointed  out.  Pereira^ 
examined  the  essential  oil,  which  is  heavier  than  water  and  has  the  odour 
and  taste  of  the  drug ;  140  ft),  of  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  afforded  of  it  only 
a  few  drops. 

The  nature  of  the  dark  extractive  matter  which  water  removes  from 
the  root  in  abundance,  and  the  proportion  of  which  is  considered  by 
druggists  a  criterion  of  goodness,  has  not  been  studied. 

Commerce — The  importation  of  sarsaparilla  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  1870  (later  than  which  year  we  have  no  returns)  amounted  to 
345,907  ib.,  valued  at  £26,564. 

Uses — Sarsaparilla  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  valuable  alterative 
and  tonic,  but  by  others  as  possessing  little  if  any  remedial  powers.  It 
is  still  much  employed,  though  by  no  means  so  extensively  as  a  few 
years  ago.  The  preparations  most  in  use,  are  those  obtained  by  a  pro- 
longed boiling  of  the  root  in  water. 

1  EUmeiUs  cf  Mat  Med,  ii.  (1850)  1168. 
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TUBER    CHIN^. 

Radix  Chinee ;  China  Root ;  F.  Squine ;  G.  Chinawurzel. 

Botanical  Origin — Smilax  China  L.  {S,  ferox  Wallich),  a  woody, 
thorny,  climbing  shrub,  native  of  China  and  Japan,  also  of  Eastern 
India,  as  Nepal,  Khasia,  Sikkim,  and  Assam,  is  commonly  said  to  afford 
this  drug.  The  chief  authority  for  this  statement  is  Kampfer,  who  figured 
the  plant  in  his  Amomitates  in  1712,  and  whose  specimen  is  stall  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

S,  glabra  Eoxb.  and  8.  lancea^folia  Eoxb.,  natives  of  India  and 
Southern  China,  have  tubers  which,  according  to  Roxburgh,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  China  root  of  medicine,  though  the  plants  are 
perfectly  distinct  in  appearance  from  S,  China.  Dr.  Hance,^  of  Whampoa, 
received  a  living  specimen  of  China  root,  which  proved  to  be  that  of 
8.  glabra.  The  three  above-named  species  all  grow  in  the  island  of 
Hongkong. 

History — The  use  of  this  drug  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis  was  made 
known  to  the  Portuguese  at  Goa  by  Chinese  traders  about  A.D.  1535. 
Garcia  d'Orta,  who  makes  this  statement,  further  narrates  that  so  great 
was  the  reputation  of  the  new  drug,  that  the  small  quantities  fiist 
brought  to  Malacca  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  10  crowns  per  ganta,  a 
weight  of  24  ounces. 

The  reported  good  effects  of  China  root  on  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
who  was  suffering  from  gout,  acquired  for  the  drug  a  great  celebrity  in 
Europe,  and  several  works  ^  were  written  in  praise  of  its  virtues.  But 
though  its  powers  were  soon  found  to  have  been  greatly  over-rated,  it 
still  retained  some  reputation  as  a  sudorific  and  alterative,  and  was 
much  used  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  in  the  same  way  as  sarsaparilla. 
It  still  retains  a  place  in  some  modem  pharmacopoeias. 

Description — ^The  plant  produces  stout  fibrous  roots,  here  and  there 
thickened  into  large  tubers,  which  when  dried  become  the  drug  China 
root.  These  tubers  as  found  in  the  market,  are  of  irregularly  cylindrical 
form,  usually  a  little  flattened,  sometimes  producing  short  knobbr 
branchea  They  are  from  about  4  to  6  or  more  inches  in  length,  and 
1  to  2  inches  in  thickness,  covered  with  a  rusty-coloured,  rather 
shining  bark,  which  in  some  specimens  is  smooth  and  in  others  more 
or  less  wrinkled.  They  have  no  distinct  traces  of  rudimentary  leaves, 
which  however  are  perceptible  on  those  of  some  allied  species.  Some 
still  retain  portions  of  the  cord-like  woody  runners  on  which  they  grew ; 
the  bases  of  a  few  roots  can  also  be  observed.  The  tubers  mostlv  show 
marks  of  having  been  trimmed  with  a  knife. 

China  root  is  inodorous  and  almost  insipid.  A  transverse  section 
exhibits  the  interior  as  a  dense  granular  substance  of  a  pale  fawn  colour. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outermost  cortical  layer  is  made  up 
of  brown,  thick-walled  cells,  tangentially  extended.       They  enclose 

^  Trimen's  Joum,  of  BoL  i.  (1872)  102.  Indian    ones    from    Khasia,    Assam,   and 

— S,  glabra  and  S,  lanceasfolia  have  been  Nepal. 

fitfored  by  Seemann  in  his  Botany  of  the  '  The  earliest  of  which  is  by  Andmi 
fferald,  1852-57,  tabb.  99-100.  S,  China  YesalmB,  Ejnstola  roHoTum,  modumqut  pro- 
is  weU  represented  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  pinandi  radicia  Chyme  deeocH^  qyto  nuprr 
where  we  have  examined  specimens  from  invicHanmus  Oaralus  V.  imperaUtr  unu  at, 
Nagasaki,  Hakodadi,  and  Yokohama ;  from  Tenet.  1546. 
Loochoo,   Cores,    Formosa,  li^vng^*,    and 
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uumerous  tufts  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  reddish 
brown  masses  of  resin.  The  bark  is  at  once  succeeded  by  the  inner 
parenchyme  which  contrasts  strongly  with  it,  consisting  of  large,  thin- 
walled,  porous  cells  which  are  completely  gorged  with  starch,  but  here 
and  there  contain  colouring  matter  and  bundles  of  crystals.  The  starch 
granules  are  large  (up  to  50  mkm.),  spherical,  often  flattened  and  angular 
firom  mutual  pressure.  Like  those  of  colchicum,  they  exhibit  a  radiate 
hilum :  very  frequently  they  have  burst  and  run  together,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  tubers  having  been  scalded.  The  vascular  bundles 
scattered  through  the  parenchyme,  contain  usually  two  large  scalariform 
or  reticulated  vessels,  a  string  of  delicate  thin- walled  parenchyme,  and 
elegant  wood-cells  with  distinct  incrusting  layers  and  linear  pores. 

Chemical  Composition — The  drug  is  not  known  to  contain  any 
substance  to  which  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues  can  be  referred.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  it  Parillin,  the  crystalline  principle  of 
sarsaparilla,  but  without  success. 

Commerce — China  root  is  imported  into  Europe  from  the  South  of 
China — usually  from  Canton.  The  quantity  shipped  from  that  port  in 
1872,  was  only  384  peculs  (51,200  ft.) ;  while  the  same  year  there  was 
shipped  from  Hankow,  the  great  trading  city  of  the  Yangtsze,  no  less 
than  10,258  peculs  (1,367,733  ft.),  all  to  Chinese  ports.* 

Uses — Notwithstanding  the  high  opinion  formerly  entertained  of 
the  virtues  of  China  root,  it  has  in  England  fallen  into  complete  disuse. 
In  China  and  India,  it  is  still  held  in  great  esteem  for  the  relief  of 
rheumatic  and  syphilitic  complaints,  and  as  an  aphrodisiac  and  demulcent. 
Polak  asserts  that  the  tubers  of  Smilax  are  consumed  as  food  by 
Turcomans  and  Mongols.* 

Substitutes — Several  American  species  of  Smilax  furnish  a  drug 
which  at  various  times  has  been  brought  into  commerce  as  Radix  Chinee 
occtdentalis.  Of  the  exact  species  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  : 
but  8.  P&evdO'China  L.  and  S.  tamnoides  L.,  growing  in  the  United 
States  from  New  Jersey  southward  ;  S.  Balbisiana  Knth,  a  plant  common 
in  all  the  West  Indian  Islands ;  and  S.  Japicanga  Griseb.,  S,  syringoides 
Griseb.  and  S.  Brasiliensis  Spreng.,  are  reputed  to  afford  lai^e  tuberous 
rhizomes  which  in  their  several  localities,  replace  the  China  root  of  Asia, 
and  are  employed  in  a  similar  manner. 

GRAMINEiE. 

SACCHARUM. 

Sugar,  Cane  Sugar,  Sucrose ;  F.  S'lu^re,  Sucre  dc  cannc ;  G.  Zucker, 

Rohrzucker. 

Botanical  Origin — Saccharum  officinarum  L.,  the  Sugar  Cane. 
The  jointed  stem  is  from  6  to  12  feet  high,  solid,  hard,  dense,  internally 

^  Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treatij  Parts  in  fuh-Ujujy — the  second  FiiJi-Ung  or  Pe-fiih' 

C%ina /or  1872,  pp.  34,  154.  'ling.—Phann.  Joimu   iii.  (1862)  421;   F. 

'  We  quote  this  statement  with  reserve,  Porter  Smith,  Mat.  Med,  and  Nat.  Rist.  of 

knowing  that  both  Chinese  and  Europeans  China,    1871.    198  ;    Dra^ndorff,     Vblke' 

sometimes  confound  China  root  with  the  mcdiein   TurkrMans  in    Buchner*8   RqpcT' 

singular  fungoid  production  termed  Pachyma  torium,  xxii.  (1873)  135. 
Cocoi.    The  first  is  called  in  Chinese  Tu- 
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juicy,  and  hollow  only  in  the  flowering  tops.  Several  varieties  are  cul- 
tivated, as  the  Country  Cane,  the  original  form  of  the  species  ;  the  iZiiitm 
Can^,  with  purple  or  yellow  stripes  along  the  stem ;  the  Bourbon,  or 
Tahiti  Cane,  a  more  elongated,  stronger,  more  hairy  and  very  productive 
variety.  Saccharum  violaceum  Tussac,  the  Bataman  Cane,  is  also  con- 
sidered to  be  a  variety ;  but  the  large  S.  Chinense  Roxb.  introduced  from 
Canton  in  1796  into  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Calcutta,  may  be  a  distinct 
species ;  it  has  a  long,  slender,  erect  panicle,  while  that  of  S.  officin4ir\irix 
is  hairy  and  spreading,  with  the  ramifications  alternate  and  more  com- 
pound, not  to  mention  other  differences  in  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  from  cuttings,  the  small  seeds  veiy 
seldom  ripening.  It  succeeds  in  almost  all  tropical  and  subtropical 
coimtries,  reacHng  in  South  America  and  Mexico  an  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  5000—6000  feet.  It  is  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  India  and 
China  up  to  30—31°  N.  lat.,  the  mountainous  regions  excepted. 

From  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Eitter,^  it  appears  that  Sacdia- 
rum  qfficinarum  was  originally  a  native  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  as  well  as  of  Borneo,  Java,  Bali,  Celebes,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
now  found  anywhere  in  a  wild  state. 

History — The  sugar  cane  was  doubtless  known  in  India  from  time 
immemorial,  and  grown  for  food  as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day,  chiefly 
in  those  regions  which  are  unsuited  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.* 

Herodotus,  Theophrastus,  Seneca,  Strabo,  and  other  early  writers 
had  some  knowledge  of  raw  sugar,  which  they  speak  of  as  the  Homy  of 
Canes  or  Honey  made  hy  human  hands,  not  that  of  bees ;  but  it  was  not 
imtil  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  that  the  ancients  mani- 
fested an  undoubted  acquaintance  with  sugar,  under  the  name  of  ^^- 
ch^ron. 

Thus  Dioscorides^  about  a.d.  77,  mentions  the  concreted  honey  called 
^aicxapov  found  upon  canes  (eVi  rwv  KaXafiaav)  in  India  and  Arabia 
Felix,  and  which  in  substance  and  brittleness  resembles  salt.  Pliny 
evidently  knew  the  same  thing  under  the  name  Sacchanim;  and  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  a.d.  54-68,  states  that  honey 
from  canes,  called  a-dtexapv,  is  exported  from  Barygaza,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  to  the  ports  of  the  Bed  Sea,  west  of  the  Promontorium  Aroma- 
turn,  that  is  to  say  to  the  coast  opposite  Aden.  Whether  at  that  period 
sugar  was  produced  in  Western  India,  or  was  brought  thither  from  the 
Ganges,  is  a  point  still  doubtful. 

Bengal  is  probably  the  country  of  the  earliest  manufacture  of  sugar: 
hence  its  names  in  all  the  languages  of  Western- Asiatic  and  European 
nations  are  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Sliarhard,  signifying  a  substance  in 
the  shape  of  small  grains  or  stones.  It  is  strange  that  this  word  contains 
no  allusion  to  the  taste  of  the  substance. 

Candy,  as  sugar  in  large  crystals  is  called,  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
KaTid  or  Kandat,  a  name  of  the  same  signification.     An  old  Sanskrit 

^  Erdkuiide  von  Asien,   ix.  West-Asien,  a  distant  country,  has  been  the  subject  of 

Berlin,  1840.  yp.  230-291.  much  discussion.    Some  have  supposed  it  to 

*  The    production    which    the    English  be  the  sugar  cane  ;  others,  an  aromatic  glass 

translators  of  the  Bible  have  rendered  Stoeet  (Andropogon).  In  our  opinion,  there  is  moie 

OcMe,   and   which    is   aUuded   to    by  the  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  Cb»Mi  Jkvi. 

prophets  Isaiah  (ch.  xliii.  24)  and  Jeremiah  '  Lib.  ii.  c.  104. 
oh.  vi.  20)  as  a  commodity  imported  from 


fc 
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name  of  Central  Bengal  is  Oura,  whence  is  derived  the  word  OvXa^ 
meaning  raw  sugar,  a  term  for  sugar  universally  employed  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  where  on  the  other  hand  they  have  their  own 
names  for  the  sugar  cane,  although  not  for  sugar.  This  fact  again  speaks 
in  favour  of  Ritter's  opinion,  that  the  preparation  of  sugar  in  a  dry 
crystalline  state  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  Sugar  under  the 
name  ot  Shi-r/ii,  i.e.  Stonc-honcy,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
Chinese  annals  among  the  productions  of  India  and  Persia ;  and  it  is 
recorded  that  the  Emperor  Tai-tsung,  a,d,  627-650,  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
kingdom  of  Magadha  in  India,  the  modem  Bahar,  to  learn  the  method 
of  manufacturing  sugar.^  The  Chinese,  in  fact,  acknowledge  that  the 
Indians  between  a.d.  766  and  780  were  their  first  teachers  in  the  art  of 
refining  sugar,  for  which  they  had  no  particular  ancient  written  character. 

An  Arabian  writer,  Abu  Zayd  al  Hasan,^  informs  us  that  about  a.d. 
850,  the  sugar  cane  was  growing  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  and  in  the  following  century,  the  traveller  Ali  Istakhri  ^ 
found  sugar  abundantly  produced  in  the  Persian  province  of  Knzistan, 
the  ancient  Susiana.  About  the  same  time  (a.d.  950),  Moses  of  Chorene, 
an  Armenian,  also  stated  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  was  flourishing 
near  the  celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Jondisabur  in  the  same  province, 
and  remains  of  this  industry  in  the  shape  of  millstones,  &c.  stiU  exist 
near  Ahwas. 

Persian  physicians  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  as  Bhazes,  Haly 
Abbas,  and  Avicenna,  introduced  sugar  into  medicine.  The  Arabs  cul- 
tivated the  sugar  cane  in  many  of  their  Mediterranean  settlements,  as 
Cyprus,  Sicily,  Italy,  Northern  Africa  and  Spain.  The  Calendar  of  Cor- 
dova* shows  that  as  early  as  A.D.  961,  the  cultivation  was  well  under- 
stood in  Spain,  which  is  now  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  sugar 
mills  stiU  exist.^ 

William  II.,  King  of  Sicily,  presented  in  A.D.  1176  to  the  convent  of 
Monreale,  mills  for  grinding  cane,  the  culture  of  which  still  lingers  at 
Avola  near  Syracuse,  though  only  for  the  sake  of  making  rum.  In  1767, 
the  sugar  plantations  and  sugar  houses  at  this  spot  were  described  by  a 
traveller  ®  as  '*  worth  seeing." 

During  the  middle  ages,  England  in  common  mth  the  rest  of  Northern 
Europe,  was  supplied  with  sugar  from  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
especially  Egjrpt  and  Cyprus.  It  was  imported  from  Alexandria  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  10th  century  by  the  Venetians,  "^ith  whom  it  long 
remained  an  important  article  of  trade.  Thus  we  find^  that  in  a.d. 
1319,  a  merchant  of  Venice,  Tommaso  Loredano,  shipped  to  London 
100,000  lb.  of  sugar,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  returned  in  wool, 
which  at  that  period  constituted  the  great  wealth  of  England.  Sugar 
was  then  very  dear:  thus  from  1259  to  1350,  the  average  price  in  Eng- 
land was  about  Is.  per  lb.,  and  from  1351  to  1400,  Is,  7d.^  In  France 
during  the  same  period,  it  must  have  been  largely  obtainable,  though 
doubtless  expensive.     King  John  II.  ordered  in  1353,  that  the  apothe- 

^  Bretschceider,  Chinese  Botanical  Works,  '  There  are  seyeral  in  the  neighbourhood 

1870.  46.  of  Malan. 

'  Ritter,  l.c.  286.  •  Riedeflel,  Travels  through  Sicily,  Lend. 

>  Buch  dcr  Lander,  translated  by  Mordt-  1773.  67. 

mann,  Hamburg,  1845.  57.  ^  Marin,  Commercio  de*  Veneziani,  y.  806. 

*  Le  Calendrier  de    Cordauc  dc  VamfHU  ^  Rogers,  HiaL  of  AgrietiUure  and  Priet» 

961,  par  R.  Dozy,  Leyde,  1878.  25.  41.  91.  in  England^  i.  Cl%^e\^%^.  ^^« 
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caries  of  Paris  should  not  use  honey  in  making  those  confections  which 
ought  to  be  prepared  with  the  good  white  sugar  called  cafetiny 

The  importance  of  the  sugar  manufacture  in  the  East  was  witnessed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century  by  Marco  Polo;*  and  in  1510  by 
Barbosa  and  other  European  travellers ;  and  the  trading  nations  of  Europe 
rapidly  spread  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  over  all  the  countries,  of  which 
the  climate  was  suitable.  Thus,  its  introduction  into  Madeira  goes  back 
as  far  as  a.d.  1420  ;  it  reached  St.  Domingo  in  1494,'  the  Canary  Islands 
in  1503,  Brazil  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Mexico  about  1520, 
Guiana  about  1600,  Guadaloupe  in  1644,  Martinique  in  1650,*  Mauritius 
towards  1750,  NataP  and  New  South  Wales®  about  1852,  while  from  a 
very  early  period,  the  sugar  cane  had  been  propagated  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  ancient  cultivation  in  Egypt,  probably  never  quite  extinct,  has 
been  revived  on  an  extensive  scale  by  the  present  viceroy,  Ismail  Pasha. 
There  were  13  sugar  factories,  making  raw  sugar,  belonging  to  the 
Egyptian  government  at  work  in  1872,  and  about  100,000  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  sugar  cane.  The  export  of  sugar  from  Egypt  in  1872,  reached 
2  millions  of  kantars  or  about  89,200  tons.^ 

The  imperfection  of  organic  chemistry  previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  permitted  no  exact  investigations  into  the  chemical  nature 
of  sugar.  Marggraf  of  Berlin®  proved  in  1747,  that  sugar  occurs  in 
many  vegetables,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  a  pure  crystallized 
state  from  the  juice  of  beet-root.  The  enormous  practical  importance  of 
this  discovery  did  not  escape  him,  and  he  caused  serious  attempts  to  be 
made  for  rendering  it  available,  which  were  so  far  successful  that  the 
first  manufactory  of  beet-sugar  was  established  in  1796  by  Achard  at 
Kunem  in  Silesia. 

This  new  branch  of  industry  ®  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  prohibi- 
tive measures,  whereby  Napoleon  excluded  colonial  sugar  from  almost 
the  whole  Continent ;  and  it  is  now  carried  forward  upon  such  a  scale  that 
640,000  to  680,000  tons  of  beetroot  sugar  are  annually  produced  in  Europe, 
the  entire  production  of  cane  sugar  being  estimated  at  1,260,000  to 
1,413,000  tons.i« 

Among  the  British  colonies,  Mauritius,  British  Guiana,  Trinidad, 
Barbados,  and  Jamaica  produce  at  present  the  largest  quantity  of  sugar. 

Production — No  crystals  are  found  in  the  parenchyme  of  the  cane, 
the  sugar  existing  as  an  aqueous  solution,  chiefly  within  the  cells  of  the 
centre  of  the  stem.  The  transverse  section  of  the  cane  exhibits  mmieious 
fibro-vasfeular  bundles,  scattered  through  the  tissue,  as  in  other  monoco- 
tyledonous  stems;   yet  these  bundled  are  most  abundant  towards  the 

*  Ordonnanees   des   rois   de   France,    ii.  '  Cousul  Rogers,  Beport  on  the  Trad(  of 
(1729)  685.  Cairo  for  1872,  presented  to  Parliament. 

*  Yule,  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  ii.  (1871)  *  Expfriences  chymiques  faites   dans  U 
79.  171.  180.  &c.  dessein  de  tirer  un  veritable  sucrc  de  diKs'sc^ 

*  Letters  of  Christ.   Columbus  (Hakluyt  platUes  qui  croissent  dans  iws  corUries,  par 
Society)  1870.  81-84.  Mr.  Marggraf,    traduit  du  latin— JETm^.  d^ 

■*  De  Candolle,  Giogr.  botanique,  836.  VAcadimie    royaU   des    Sciences    et    IxUf^ 

^  The  value  of  the  sugar  exported  from  lettres,  ann^e  1747  (Berlin  1749)  79-90. 

Natal    in    1871    reached    the    astonishing  ^  And  also  that  of  m^7^' n«^r,  which  was 

amount  of  £180,496.  then  much  used  on  the  Continent  to  adultf- 

'  Yet  owing  to  the  gold  discoveries,  the  rate  cane  sugar. 

)roT)agation  of  the  cane  in  Australia  was  ^®  Produce   Markets   Review,   March  28, 


propagation  of  the  cane  m  Australia  was  *°  J 

little  thought  of  untU  about  1866  or  1867,       1868. 
when  small  lots  of  sugar  were  made. 
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exterior,  where  they  form  a  dense  ring  covered  with  a  thin  epidermis, 
which  is  very  hard  by  reason  of  the  silica  which  is  deposited  in  it.^  In 
the  centre  of  the  stem  the  vascular  bundles  are  few  in  number ;  the 
parenchyme  is  far  more  abundant,  and  contains  in  its  thin-walled  cells 
an  almost  clear  solution  of  sugar,  with  a  few  small  starch  granules  and 
a  little  soluble  albuminous  matter.  This  last  is  met  with  in  larger 
quantity  in  the  cambial  portion  of  the  vascular  bundles.  Pectic  principles 
are  combined  with  the  walls  of  the  medullary  cells,  which  however  do 
not  sweU  much  in  water  (Wiesner). 

From  these  glances  at  the  microscopical  structure  of  the  cane,  the 
process  to  be  followed  for  obtaining  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
sugar,  becomes  evident.  This  would  consist  in  simply  macerating  thin 
slices  of  the  cane  in  water,  which  would  at  once  penetrate  the  paren- 
chyme loaded  with  sugar,  without  much  attacking  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  containing  more  of  albuminous  than  of  saccharine  matter.  By 
this  method,  the  epidermal  layer  of  the  cane  would  not  become  saturated 
with  sugar,  nor  would  it  impede  its  extraction, — results  which  necessarily 
follow  when  the  cane  is  crushed  and  pressed.* 

The  process  hitherto  generally  practised  in  the  colonies, — that  of 
extracting  the  juice  of  the  cane  by  crushing  and  pressing, — has  been 
elaborately  described  and  criticized  by  Dr.  leery  of  Slauritius.^  In  that 
island,  the  cane,  six  varieties  of  which  are  cultivated,  is  when  mature, 
composed  of  Cellulose^  8  to  12  per  cent.;  Sugar,  18  to  21 ;  Water  includ- 
ing albuminous  matter  and  salts,  67  to  73.  Of  the  entire  quantity  of 
juice  in  the  cane,  from  70  to  84  per  cent,  is  extracted  for  evaporation, 
and  yields  in  a  crystalline  state  about  three-fifths  of  the  sugar  which 
the  cane  originally  contained.  This  juice,  called  in  French  vesoU',  has  on 
an  average  3ie  following  composition  : — 


Albuminous  matters 

>  • .              • .  • 

...     003 

Granular  matter  (starch  ?)    ... 

>  .  •                       a  .  • 

...     010 

Mucilage  containing  nitrogen 

•  •  •                       •  .  • 

...     0-22 

oai  vS              ••*         •••         ••• 

»  •  •                       ... 

...     0-29 

Sugar 

>  .  .                       ... 

...  18-36 

VY  obieir                   .•*              •••              ... 

•  •  •                       •  .  • 

...  8100 

100-00 

The  first  two  classes  of  substances  render  the  juice  turbid,  and  greatly 
promote  its  fermentation,  but  they  easily  separate  by  boiling,  and  the 
juice  may  then  be  kept  a  short  time  without  undergoing  change.  In 
many  colonies  the  yield  is  said  to  be  far  inferior  to  what  it  should  be ; 
yet  the  juice  is  obtained  in  a  state  allowing  of  easier  purification,  when 
its  extraction  is  not  carried  to  the  furthest  limit. 


*  Stems  of  American  sugar  cane,  dried  at 
100°  C,  yielded  4  per  cent,  of  ash,  nearly 
half  of  which  was  silica. — Popp,  in  Wiggers* 
Jahresbcricht,  1870.  35. 

'  The  plan  of  obtaining  a  syrup  by  mace- 
rating the  sliced  fresh  cane,  has  been  tried 
in  Guadaloupe,  but  abandoned  owing  to 
some  practical  difficulties  in  exhausting  the 
cane,  and  in  carrying  on  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquors  with  sufiicient  rapidity.  Ex- 
periments for  extracting  a  pure  syrup  by 


means  of  cold  water  from  the  sliced  and 
dried  cane,  seem  to  promise  good  results. — 
See  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Mitchell  in  Joum, 
of  Soc.  of  Arts,  Oct.  23,  1868. 

'  Annalcs  dc  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  v. 
(1865)  850-410.— See  also,  for  Ciiba,  Alvaro 
Reynoso,  Ensayo  sobre  el  cultivo  de  la  ccuia 
de  Azdcar,  Madrid,  1865.  359.— For  British 
Guiana,  CataL  of  ContribtUions  from  Brit. 
Guiana  to  Paris  Exhib,  1867.  pp.  xxxviil- 
xli. 
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In  beet  root  as  well  as  in  the  sugar  cane,  cane  sugar  only  was  said  to  be 
present ;  leery  however  has  proved  that  in  the  cane,  some  uncrystallizable 
(inverted)  sugar  is  always  present.  Its  quantity  varies  much,  according 
to  the  places  where  the  cane  grows,  and  its  age.  The  tops  of  quick- 
growing  young  canes  jdelded  a  vesou  containing  2*4  per  cent,  of  uncrystal- 
lizable sugar;  3*6  of  cane  sugar;  and  94  of  water.  Moist  and  shady 
situations  greatly  promote  the  formation  of  the  former  kind  of  sugar, 
which  also  prevails  in  the  tops,  chiefly  when  immature.  Hence  that 
observer  concludes  that  at  first  the  uncrystallizable  variety  of  sugar  is 
formed,  and  subsequently  transformed  into  cane  sugar  by  the  force  of 
vegetation,  and  especially  by  the  influence  of  light.  Perfectly  ripaied 
canes  contain  only  ^  to  -^jj  of  all  their  sugar,  in  the  uncrystallizable  state. 

Description  and  Chemical  Composition — Cane  sugar  is  the  type 
of  a  numerous  class  of  well-defined  organic  compounds,  of  frequent 
occurrence  throughout  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  or  artificially 
obtained  by  decomposing  certain  other  substances ;  in  the  latter  case 
however,  glucose  or  some  other  sugar  than  cane  sugar,  is  obtained.  Cane 
sugar  C^^H^-O^^  melts,  without  change  of  composition,  at  160®  C,  several 
other  kinds  of  sugar  giving  off  water,  with  which  they  form  crystallized 
compounds  at  the  orcUnary  temperature. 

Cane  sugar  forms  hard  crystals  of  the  oblique  rhombic  system,  having 
a  sp.  gr.  of  1'59.  Two  parts  are  dissolved  by  one  part  of  cold  water,^ 
and  by  much  less  at  an  elevated  temperature ;  a  slight  depression  of  the 
thermometer  is  observable  in  the  former  case.  One  part  of  sugar  dis- 
solved in  one  of  water,  forms  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*23 ;  two  of  sugar  in 
one  of  water,  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1-33.  Sugar  requires  65  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine  (sp.  gr.  0*84)  or  80  parts  of  anhydrous  alcohol  for  solution ;  ether 
does  not  act  upon  it. 

A  ray  of  polarized  light  is  deviated  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  cane 
sugar  to  the  right,  but  by  some  other  kinds  of  sugar  to  the  left,  as  firet 
shown  by  Biot.  These  optical  powers  are  highly  important,  both  in  the 
practical  estimation  of  solutions  of  sugar,  and  in  scientific  studies  con- 
nected with  sugar  or  saccharogenous  substances.  The  optical  as  well  as 
chemical  properties  of  sugar  are  altered  by  many  circumstances,  as  the 
action  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  or  by  the  influence  of  minute  fungi 
Yeast  occasions  sugar  to  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation.  Other  ferments 
set  up  an  action  by  which  butyric,  lactic  or  propionic  acid  are  produced. 

Cane  sugar  is  of  a  purer  and  sweeter  taste  than  most  other  sugars. 
Though  it  does  not  alter  litmus  paper,  yet  with  alkalis  it  forms  com- 
pounds some  of  which  are  crystallizable.  From  an  alkaline  solution  of 
tartrate  of  copper,  cane  sugar  throws  down  no  protoxide,  miless  after 
boiling. 

If  sugar  is  kept  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  160"*  C,  it  is 
converted  into  one  equivalent  of  Grape  Siujar  and  one  of  Lev^iilosan ; 
the  former  can  be  either  isolated  by  crystallization  or  destroyed  by  fer- 
mentation, the  latter  being  incapable  of  crj'stallizing  or  of  undergoing 
fermentation. 

Cane  sugar  which  has  been  melted  at  160°  C,  is  deliquescent  and 
readily  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  its  rotatory  power  is  diminished 
or  entirely  destroyed.     It  is  no  longer  cr)stallizable,  and  its  fusing  point 

^  It  is  commonly  stated  that  three  parts  can  be  dissolved  in  one  of  cold  water;  bat 
thia  ia  not  the  JfiEu^t. 
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has  become  reduced  to  about  QS"*  C.  Yet  before  undergoing  these 
evident  alterations,  it  assumes  an  amorphous  condition  if  allowed  to 
melt  with  a  third  of  its  weight  of  water,  becoming  always  a  little 
coloured  by  pyrogenous  products.  In  the  course  of  time  however,  this 
amorphous  sugar  loses  its  transparency  and  reassumes  the  crystalline 
form.  Like  sulphur  and  arsenious  acid,  it  is  capable  of  existing  either 
in  a  crystallized  or  an  amorphous  state. 

If  sugar  is  heated  to  about  190°  C,  water  is  evolved,  and  we  obtain 
the  dark  brown  products  commonly  called  Garamd  or  Burnt  Sugar. 
They  are  of  a  peculiar  sharp  flavour,  of  a  bitter  taste,  incapable  of  fer- 
menting and  deliquescent.  One  of  the  constituents  of  caramel,  Cara- 
melane,  C^^H^^O^  has  been  obtained  by  Gdlis  (1862)  perfectly  colourless. 
When  the  heat  is  augmented,  the  sugar  at  last  suffers  a  decomposition 
resembling  that  which  produces  tar  (see  p.  561),  its  pyrogenous  products 
being  the  same  or  very  analogous  to  those  of  the  dry  distillation  of  wood. 

Varieties  of  Cane  Sugar — The  experiments  of  Marggraf  referred 
to  at  p.  652,  showed  that  cane  sugar  is  by  no  means  coined  to  the 
sugar  cane ;  and  it  is  in  fact  extracted  on  an  extensive  scale  from  several 
other  plants,  of  which  the  foUowing  deserve  mention. 

Beet  Boot — The  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  from  the  fleshy  root  of 
a  cultivated  variety  of  Beta  maritima  L.,  is  now  largely  carried  on  in 
Continental  Europe  and  in  America,  and  with  admirable  results. 

Of  fresh  beet  root,  100  parts  contain  on  an  average  80  per  cent,  of 
water,  11  to  13  of  cane  sugar,  and  about  7  per  cent,  of  pectic  and  albu- 
minous matters,  cellulose  and  salts.  Of  the  total  amount  of  juice  which 
the  root  contains,  eight-ninths  are  extracted :  and  by  the  best  process 
now  in  pmctice,  8  to  9  parts  of  sugar  from  every  100  parts  of  fresh  root. 
The  yield  of  crystalline  sugar  is  still  on  the  increase,  owing  to  continual 
improvements  in  the  mechanical  and  chemical  parts  of  the  process. 

PaJbn — Several  species  are  of  great  utility  for  the  production  of  the 
sugar  called  by  Europeans  Jaggery}  This  substance  is  obtained  by  the 
natives  of  India  in  the  following  manner : — The  young  growing  spadix, 
or  flowering  shoot,  of  the  palm  is  cut  off  near  its  apex ;  and  an  earthen 
vessel  is  tied  on  to  the  stump  to  receive  the  juice  that  flows  out.  This 
vessel  is  emptied  daily ;  while  to  promote  a  continuous  flow  of  sap,  a 
thin  slice  is  cut  from  the  wounded  end.  The  juice  thus  collected,  £f  at 
once  boiled  down,  yields  the  crude  brown  sugar  known  as  jaggery.  If 
allowed  to  ferment,  it  becomes  the  inebriating  drink  called  Toddy  or 
palm  wine ;  or  it  may  be  converted  into  vinegar.  The  spirit  distilled 
from  toddy  is  Arrack, 

Of  the  sugar-yielding  palms  of  Asia,  Phoenix  silvestris  Eoxb.,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  wild  form  of  the  date  palm,  is  one  of  the  more 
important.  The  coco-nut  palm,  Cocos  nucifera  L. ;  the  magnificent 
Palmyra  palm,  Borassm  flabelli/ormis  L. ;  and  the  Bastard  Sago,  Caryota 
urens  L.,  also  furnish  important  quantities  of  sugar.  In  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  Arenga  saccharifera 
Mart.,  which  grows  there  in  abundance  as  well  as  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  Indo-Chinese  countries.  It  is  also  got  from  Nipa  fruticans  Thunb., 
a  tree  of  the  low  coast  regions,  extensively  cultivated  in  Tavoy. 

^  A  word  of^Sanskrit  origin,  comipted  from  the  GaoaxeM^  «lwiMrkoir\. 
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De  Yry^  has  advocated  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  pahn  as 
the  most  philosophical,  seeing  that  its  juice  is  a  nearly  pure  aqueous 
solution  of  sugar :  that  as  no  mineral  constituents  are  removed  from  the 
soil  in  this  juice,  the  costly  manuring,  as  well  as  the  laborious  and 
destructive  processes  required  to  eliminate  the  juice  from  such  plants  as 
the  sugar  cane  and  beet  root,  are  avoided.  And  finally,  that  jMiIms  are 
perennial,  and  can  many  of  them  be  cultivated  on  a  soil  unsuitable  for 
any  cereal. 

Maple — In  America,  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  identical  with 
that  of  the  cane,  are  obtained  in  the  woods  of  the  Northern  United 
States  and  of  Canada,  by  evaporating  the  juice  of  maples.  The  species 
chiefly  employed  are  Acer  saccharinum  Wang.,  the  Common  Sugar  Maple, 
and  its  variety  (var.  nigncm)  the  Black  Sugar  Maple.  A.  Pennsylvanicum 
L.,  A.  Negundo  L.  {Negundo  aceroides  Moench.)  andil.  dasycarpum  Ehrh. 
are  also  used  ;  the  sap  of  the  last  is  said  to  be  the  least  saccharine. 

As  the  juice  of  these  trees  yields  not  more  than  about  2  per  cent  of 
sugar,  it  requires  for  its  solidification  a  large  expenditure  of  fuel.  The 
manufacture  of  maple  sugar  can  therefore  be  advantageously  carried  on 
onjy  in  countries  remote  from  markets  whence  ordinary  sugar  can  be 
procured,  or  in  regions  where  fiiel  is  extremely  plentiful  In  North 
America,  it  flourishes  only  between  40®  and  43''  N.  lat.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  estimate  of  the  total  production  of  maple  sugar.  The 
Census  of  Pennsylvania  of  1870,  gave  the  following  figures  as  referring 
to  its  manufacture  in  that  State : — 

1850  1860  1870 

2,326,525  lb.  2,768,965  lb.  1,545,917  Ib.« 

Sorghum — Another  plant  of  the  same  order  as  Saccharum,  is 
Sorghum  saccharaturrv  Pers.  [Holcxis  saccharatus  L.)  a  native  of  Northern 
China,^  which  has  of  late  been  much  tried  as  a  sugar-yielding  plant 
both  in  Europe  and  North  America ;  yet  without  any  great  success,  as 
the  purification  of  the  sugar  is  accomplished  with  peculiar  diflSculty. 
As  in  the  sugar  cane,  there  are  in  sorghum,  crystallizable  and  unciystal- 
lizable  sugars,  the  former  being  at  its  maximum  amount  when  the  grain 
reaches  maturity.  The  importance  of  the  plant  however,  is  rapidly 
increasing  on  account  of  the  value  of  its  leaves  and  grain,  as  food  for 
horses  and  cattle,  and  of  its  stems  which  can  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  of  alcohol. 

Commerce — The  value  of  the  sugar  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  is  constantly  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  :— 

1868  1870  1878 

Unrefined     .     .     £13,339,758  £14,440,502  £18,044,898 

Jiefined    .     .     .       £1,156,188  £2,744,366  £8,142,708 

The  quantity  of  Unrefined  Sugar  imported  in  1872,  was  13,776,6^ 
cwt,,  of  which  about  3,000,000  cwt.  were  furnished  by  the  Spanish  West 
India  Islands,  2,700,000  cwt.  by  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
1,800,000  cwt.  by  Brazil,  1,100,000  cwt.  by  France,  and  960,000  cwt  bv 
Mauritius. 

^  Jount.  de.  Pkann.  i.  (1865)  270.  — Sicard,  Mmiographle  de  la  Canni  a  fucr-' 

3  Consul  Kortright,   in  Cojistilar  Rcparts  de  la  Chine,  dite  Sorgho -h-sucre,  Marseille, 

presented  to  Parliament,  July  1872.  p.  988.  1856;  Joulie,  Joum,  de  Pharm,  L   (18*5) 

•Introduced  into  Europe  m  1850,  by  M.  188. 

de  Montigny,  French  Consul  at  Shanghai* 
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Uses — Eefined  sugar  is  employed  in  pharmacy  for  making  syrups, 
electuaries  and  lozenges,  and  is  useful  not  merely  for  the  seJse  of 
covering  the  unpleasant  taste  of  other  drugs,  but  also  on  account  of  a 
preservative  influence  which  it  exerts  over  their  active  constituents. 

Muscovado  or  Eaw  Sugar  is  not  used  in  medicine.  The  dark  uncrys- 
tallizable  syrup,  known  in  England  as  Molasses,  Golden  Syrup,  and  Treacle  ^ 
and  in  foreign  pharmacy  as  Syrupus  Hollandicus  vel  communis,  which  is 
formed  in  the  preparation  of  pure  sugar  by  the  influence  of  heat, 
alkaline  bodies,  microscopic  vegetation,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is 
sometimes  employed  for  making  pill-masses.  The  treacle  of  colonial 
sugar  alone  is  adapted  for  this  purpose,  that  of  beet  root  having  a  dis- 
agreeable taste,  and  containing  from  19  to  21  per  cent,  of  oxalate, 
tartrate  and  malate  of  potassium,  and  only  56  to  64  of  sugar.2  The 
treacle  of  colonial  sugar  usually  contains  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  salts. 
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Hordeum  perlatum,  Fnccius  vel  Semen  Hordei  ;  Pearl  Barley  ;  F.  Orge 
mondi  on  perl4;  G.  Gerollte  Oerste,  Gerstegraupen, 

Botanical  Origin — Hordeum  distichum  L., — the  Common  or  Long- 
eared  Barley,  is  probably  indigenous  to  western  temperate  Asia,  but  has 
been  cultivated  for  ages  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere.  In 
Sweden,  its  cultivation  extends  as  far  as  68*"  38'  N.  lat. ;  on  the  Norwegian 
coast  up  to  the  Altenfjord  in  70°  N.  lat. ;  even  in  Lapland,  it  succee(£  as 
high  as  900  to  1350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  several  of  the 
southern  Swiss  Alpine  valleys,  barley  ripens  at  5000  feet,  and  in  the 
Himalaya  at  11,000  feet.  In  the  Equatorial  Andes,  where  it  is  exten- 
sively grown,  it  thrives  up  to  at  least  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  No 
other  cereal  can  be  cultivated  under  so  great  a  variety  of  climate. 

According  to  Bretschneider,^  barley  is  included  among  the  five 
cereals  which  it  is  related  in  Chinese  history  were  sowed  by  the  Emperor 
Shen-nung,  who  reigned  about  2700  B.C. ;  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  five 
sorts  of  grain  which  are  used  at  the  ceremony  of  ploughing  and  sowing 
as  now  annually  performed  by  the  emperors  of  China. 

Theophrastus  was  acquainted  with  .several  sorts  of  barley  (KpiOif}, 
and  among  them,  with  the  six-rowed  kind  or  JiexasttcJum,  which  is  the 
species  that  is  represented  on  the  coins  struck  at  Metapontum*  in 
Lucania,  between  the  6th  and  2nd  centuries  B.C. 

StralDO  and  Dioscorides  in  the  Ist  century  allude  to  drinks  made 
from  barley,  which  according  to  Tacitus  were  even  then  familiar  to  the 
German  tribes,  as  they  are  known  to  have  been  still  earlier  to  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians. 

Barley  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  plant  of  cultivation  in  Elgypt 
and  Syria,  and  must  have  been,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  an  important 

^  How  the  word  Treble  came  to  be  trans-  '  Landolt,  Zeitschr.  /.  analyt,  Chem.  yii. 

ferred  from  its  application   to  an    opiate  (1868)  1-29. 

medicine  to  become  a  name  for  molasses,  we  ^  (M  Chinese  Botanicul  Works,  &c.,  Foo- 

know  not.     In  the  description  of  sugar-  chow,  1870.  7.  8. 

making  given  by  Salmon  in  his  English  *  Metapontom  lay  in  the  plain  between 

Physician  or  Druggists  Shop  opened,  Lond.  the  rivers  Bradano  and  Basento  in  thd  gulf 

1693,  treacle  is  never  mentioned,  but  only  of  Taranto.  . 
"  melussas" 
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article  of  food,  judging  from  the  quantity  allowed  by  Solomon  to  the 
servants  of  Hiram,  kii^  of  Tyre  (b.c.  1015).  The  tribute  of  bailey  paid 
to  King  Jotham  by  the  Ammonites  (b.c.  741)  is  also  exactly  recoided. 
The  ancients  were  frequently  in  the  practice  of  removing  the  hard  inte- 
guments of  barley  by  roasting  it,  and  using  the  torrefied  grain  as  food 

Manufacture — For  use  in  medicine  and  as  food  for  the  sick,  barley 
is  not  employed  in  its  crude  state,  but  only  when  deprived  more  or  less 
completely  of  its  husk.  The  process  by  which  this  is  efifected,  is  carried 
on  in  mUls  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  consists  essentially  in 
passing  the  grain  between  horizontal  millstones,  placed  so  far  apart  as 
to  rub  off  its  integuments  without  crushing  it.  Barley  partially  deprived 
of  its  husk,  is  known  as  Scotch,  hulled  or  Pot  Barley,  When  by  longer  and 
closer  grinding,  the  whole  of  the  integuments  have  been  removed,  and  the 
grain  has  become  completely  rounded,  it  is  termed  Pearl  Barley,  In  the 
British  Pharmacopo&ia,  it  is  this  sort  alone  which  is  ordered  to  be  used. 

Description — ^Pearl  Barley  is  in  subspherical  or  somewhat  ovoid 
grains  about  2  lines  in  diameter,  of  white  farinaceous  aspect,  often  partly 
yellowish  from  remains  of  the  adhering  husk,  wliich  is  present  on  the 
surface,  as  well  as  in  the  deep  longitudinal  furrow  with  wliich  each  grain 
is  indented.  It  has  the  farinaceous  taste  and  odour  which  are  conunon 
to  most  of  the  cereal  grains. 

Microscopical  Structure — The  albumen  which  constitutes  the 
main  portion  of  the  grain,  is  composed  of  large  thin- walled  parenchyme, 
the  cells  of  which  on  transverse  section,  are  seen  to  radiate  from  the 
furrow,  and  to  be  lengthened  in  that  direction  rather  than  longitudinally. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  furrow  alone,  the  tissuejof  the  albumen  is  narrower. 
Its  predominating  large  cells  show  a  polygonal  or  oval  outline,  wlulst 
the  outer  layer  is  built  up  of  two,  three  or  four  rows  of  thick-walled, 
coherent,  nearly  cubic  gluten-cells.  This  layer,  about  70  mkuL  thick,  is 
coated  with  an  extremely  thin  brown  tegument,  to  which  succeeds  a  layer 
about  30  mkm.  thick,  of  densely  packed,  tabular,  greyish  or  yellowish 
cells  of  very  small  size ;  this  proper  coat  of  the  fruit  in  the  furrow,  is 
of  rather  spongy  appearance. 

In  some  varieties  of  barley,  the  fruit  is  constituted  of  the  above 
tissues  alone  and  the  shell,  but  in  most  the  paleae  are  likewise  present. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  long  fibrous,  thick- walled  ceUs,  two  or  four  rows 
deep,  constituting  a  very  hard  layer.  On  transverse  section,  this  layer 
forms  a  coherent  envelope,  about  35  mkm.  thick;  its  cells  when  exa- 
mined in  longitudinal  section,  show  but  a  small  lumen  of  peculiar  undu- 
lated outline  from  secondary  deposits. 

The  gluten-cells  varying  considerably  in  the  different  cereal  grains, 
afford  characters  enough  to  distingyiish  them  with  certainty.  In  wheat, 
for  instance,  the  gluten-cells  are  in  a  single  row,  in  rice  they  forma 
double  or  single  row,  but  its  cells  are  transvereely  lengthened. 

The  inner  tissue  of  the  albumen  in  barley  is  filled  up  with  lan;e 
in-egularly  lenticular,  and  with  extremely  small  globular  starch  granule!?, 
the  first  being  20  to  35  mkm.,  the  latter  1,  2  to  3  mkm.  in  diameter, 
with  no  considerable  number  of  intermediate  size.  The  concentric  lavors 
constituting  the  large  granules,  may  be  made  conspicuous  by  moistening 
with  chromic  acid. 

The  layer  alluded  to  a«  being  composed  of  glviev^cells,  is  loaded  with 
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extremely  small  granules  of  albuminous  matters  (gluten),  which  on 
addition  of  iodine,  are  coloured  intensely  yellow.  These  granules,  which 
considering  barley  as  an  article  of  food,  are  of  prominent  value,  are 
not  confined  to  the  gluten-cells,  but  the  neighbouring  starch-cells  also 
contain  a  smedl  amount  of  them:  and  in  the  narrow  zone  of  denser 
tissue  projecting  from  the  furrow  into  the  albumen,  protein  principles  are 
equally  deposited,  as  shown  by  the  yellow  coloration  which  iodine 
produces. 

The  gluten-cells,  the  membrane  emJ>ryonnaire  of  Mege-Mouri^s,  con- 
tain also,  according  to  the  researches  on  bread  ^  made  by  this  chemist 
(1856),  Cerealin,  an  albuminous  principle  soluble  in  water,  which  causes 
the  transformation  of  starch  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  lactic  acid.  In  the 
husks  (epiderme,  ^picarpe  and  endocarpe)  of  wheat,  M^ge-Mourifes  foimd 
some  volatile  oil  and  a  yellow  extractive  matter>  to  which,  together  with 
the  cerealin,  is  due  the  acidity  of  bread  made  with  the  flour  containing 
the  bran. 

Chemical  Composition — Barley  has  been  submitted  to  careful 
analyses  by  many  chemists,  more  especially  by  Lermer.2  The  grains 
contain  usually  13  to  15  per  cent,  of  water;  after  drying,  they  yield  to 
ether  3  per  cent  of  fat  oil,  with  insignificant  proportions  of  tannic  and 
bitter  principles,  residing  chiefly  in  the  husks.  Lermer  further  found  in 
the  whole  grains,  63  per  cent,  of  starch,  7  of  cellulose,  66  of  dextrin, 
2*5  of  nitrogen,  a  small  amount  of  lactic  acid,  and  2*4  of  asL 

The  analysis  of  Poggiale  (1856)  gave  nearly  the  same  composition, 
namely,  water  15,  oil  24,  starch  60,  cellulose  88,  albuminous  principles 
10-7,  ash  2-6. 

The  protein,  or  albuminous  matter,  consists  of  different  principles, 
chiefly  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The  soluble  portion  is  partly  coagidated 
on  boiling,  partly  retained  in  solution:  2*5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  as 
above,  would  answer  to  about  16  per  cent,  of  albuminous  matters.  Their 
soluble  part  seems  to  be  deposited  in  the  starch-cells,  next  to  the  gluten- 
cells,  which  latter  contain  the  insoluble  portion. 

The  ash  according  to  Lermer,  contains  29  per  cent,  of  silicic  acid, 
32*6  of  phosphoric  acid,  22*7  of  potash,  and  only  3*7  of  lime.  In  the 
opinion  of  Salm-Horstmar,  fluorine  and  lithia  are  indispensable  con- 
stituents of  barley. 

The  fixed  oil  of  barley,  as  proved  in  1863  by  Hanamann,  is  a  com- 
pound of  glycerin  with  either  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  lauric  acids,  or 
less  probably  with  a  peculiar  fatty  acid.  Beckmann's  Hordeinic  AM 
obtained  in  1855  by  distilling  barley  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  probably 
lauric  acid.  Lintner  (1868)  has  shown  barley  to  contain  also  a  little 
Cholesterin  (p.  678). 

Barley  when  malted  loses  7  per  cent ;  it  then  contains  10  to  12  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  starch ;  before  malting, 
no  sugar  is  to  be  found,  but  only  dextrin. 

Uses — Barley  as  a  medicine  is  unimportant  A  decoction  is  some- 
times prescribed  as  a  demulcent  or  as  a  dSluent  of  active  remedies.  An 
aqueous  extract  of  malt  has  been  employed. 

1  He  actually  examined  wheni^  not  barley ;  *  Wittstein,  Vierteljahresschr,  fUr  prakt, 

we  assnme  the  chemical  constitution  of  the      Pharm.  xii.  (1863)  4-23. 
two  grains  to  be  similar. 

Ti  TS   *2. 
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OLEUM  ANDROPOGONIS. 

Oleum  Graminis  Indict ;  Indian  Grass  Oil. 

Botanical  Origin — Among  the  numerous  species  of  Andropogon^ 
which  have  foliage  abounding  in  essential  oil,  the  following  furnish  the 
fragrant  Grass  Oils  of  commerce  : — 

1.  Andropogon  Nardus  L.,* — a  noble-looking  plant,  rising  when  in 
flower  to  a  height  of  6  or  more  feet,  extensively  cultivated  in  Ceylon  and 
Singapore  for  the  production  of  Ciironella  Oil, 

2.  A.  ciiratus  DC.,^  Lemon  Grass, — a  large  coarse  glaucous  grass, 
known  only  in  a  cultivated  state,  and  very  rarely  producing  flowers.  It 
is  grown  in  Ceylon  and  Singapore  for  the  sake  of  its  essential  oil,  which 
is  called  Lemon  Grass  Oil,  Oil  of  Verbena  or  Indian  Melissa  Oil ;  it  is 
also  commonly  met  with  in  gardens  throughout  India  and  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  English  hothouses.     In  Java  it  is  called  Sireh. 

3.  A.  Schcenanthics  L.,*  a  grass  of  Northern  and  Central  India,  having 
leaves  rounded  or  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  yielding  by  distillation 
the  oil  known  as  Rusa  Oil,  Oil  of  Ginger  Grass  or  of  Geranium,, 

History — The  aromatic  properties  of  certain  species  of  Andropogon 
were  well  known  to  Eheede,  Eumphius,  and  other  early  writers  on  In^an 
natural  history ;  and  an  oil  distilled  from  the  Sirch  grass  in  Amhoyna 
was  known  as  a  curiosity,  as  early  as  1717.^ 

But  it  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  the  volatile  oils  of  these 
plants  have  become  objects  of  commerce  with  Europe.  Lemon  grass  oil 
is  mentioned  by  Eoxburgh  in  1820,  as  being  distilled  in.  the  Moluccas ; 
and  it  was  first  imported  into  London  about  the  year  1832.  Citronella 
oil  is  of  much  more  recent  introduction.  Ginger  grass  oil,  called  in 
Hindustani,  Rusa  ka  tcl,  is  stated  by  Waring  ®  to  have  been  first  brought 
to  notice  bv  Dr.  K  Maxwell  in  1825. 

Production — Citronella  and  Lemon  grass  are  cultivated  about  Galle 
and  at  Singapore,  the  same  estate  often  producing  both.  The  grasses 
are  distilled  separately,  the  essential  oils  being  regarded  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and  having  difierent  market  values.  In  Ceylon  they  are  cut  for 
distillation  at  any  time  of  year,  but  mostly  in  December  and  Januan'. 

On  the  Perseverance  Estate  at  Gaylang,  Singapore,  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Fisher,  an  area  of  950  acres  is  cultivated  with  aromatic  grasses  and 
other  plants,  for  the  production  of  essential  oils.  The  manufacture  vas 
tried  on  a  small  scale  in  1865,  and  has  been  so  successful  that  an  aggre- 
gate of  200  lb.  of  various  essential  oils  is  now  produced  daili/.     These  oils 


^  Major-General  Munro  has  at  our  request 
inyestigated  the  botanical  characters  of  the 
fragrant  species  of  Andropogon,  and  exa- 
mined a  numerous  suite  of  specimens  in  our 
Xwssession.  The  synonyms  in  foot-notes  are 
given  upon  his  authority. 
pn^'  A,  martini  Thwaites,  Enum.  PlaiUarum 
ZeylanioB  nee  aliorum. 

'  A,  citratum  A.P.  De  Candolle,  Catalogus 
PlanXarum  Uorti  Botanid  Monspclicnsis, 
1818;  A.  SchanaiUhm  Wallich,  Plaivt. 
Asiat,  rariores,  iii.  (1832)  tab.  280  ;  Rox- 


burgh,  Flora  Indica,  i.  (1820)  278,  (pad 
obsenrationes,  sed  nou  quoad  diagnosis. 

*  Ventenat,  Jardin  de  Ceh^  1808.  tab. 
89  ;  A,  Martini  Roxb.  Fior,  Ind.  I  (1S!»0) 
280 ;  A.  pachnodea  Trinius,  Spccifs  Gra- 
minum,  iiL  (1886)  tab.  827  ;  A,  CalamMs 
aromaiicus  Royle,  JlluMralions  of  £vL  (j 
Himalayan  Mountains,  1889.  tab.  97. 

*  Ephenicrides  Naturce  Curic9orum,  cent 
v.-vi.  (1717),  appendix  157. 

*  Fharmacopona  of  India,  1868.  465. 
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are  stated  to  be  Citronella,  Lemon  Grass,  Patchouly,  Nutmeg,  Mace, 
Pepper,  and  Omam  (p.  269) :  and  mint  is  now  being  cultivated.^ 

Ginger  grass  oil  is  distilled  in  the  collectorate  of  Khandesh  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  That  produced  in  the  district  of  Nimdr  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda,  is  sometimes  called  Grass  Oil  of  Nimdr,  We  have  no 
particulars  of  the  distillation,which  however  must  be  carried  on  extensively. 

Description — The  Indian  grass  oils  are  lighter  than  water,  devoid 
of  rotatory  power  when  examined  by  polarized  light,  and  do  not  alter 
litmus  paper.  They  are  all  extremely  fragrant,  having  an  odour  like 
a  mixture  of  lemon  and  rose.  Lemon  grass,  which  in  colour  is  a 
deep  golden  brown,  has  an  odour  resemblmg  that  of  the  sweet-scented 
verbena  of  the  gardens,  Lippia  citriodora  H.B.K.  Ginger  grass  oil,  the 
colour  of  which  varies  from  pale  greenish  yellow  to  yellowish-brown,  has 
the  odour  of  Pelargonium  Radula  Ait.  The  colour  of  citronella  oil  is  a 
light  greenish-yellow.  The  manufacture  of  Winter  of  Ceylon,  and  of 
Fisher  of  Singapore,  have  a  reputation  for  excellence,  and  are  generally 
indicated  by  name  in  drug  sale  catalogues. 

Chemical  Composition — Stenhouse*  examined  in  1844,  oil  of 
ginger  grass  given  to  him  by  Christison  sls  Oil  of  Namur  (or  Nimdr). 
The  sample  was  of  deep  yellow,  and  apparently  old,  for  when  mixed  with 
water  and  subjected  to  distillation,  it  left  nearly  one-half  its  bulk  of  a 
fluid  resin,  the  oil  which  passed  over  being  colourless.  After  rectification 
from  chloride  of  calcium,  it  was  shown  to  consist  of  a  hydrocarbon 
mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  ian  oxygenated  oil.  The  latter  having 
been  decomposed  by  sodium,  and  the  oil  again  rectified,  a  second  analysis 
was  made  which  proved  it  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

A  genuine  grass  oil  from  Khandesh,  derived  as  we  suppose  from  the 
same  species,  which  was  examined  by  one  of  us  (F.),  yielded  nothing 
crjrstaUine  when  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  when  the 
liquid  was  afterwards  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  cr)'^stals  of  the 
compound,  C^^ff^  HCl,  sublimed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  We 
have  observed  that  the  oils  both  of  lemon  grass  and  citronella  yield  solid 
compounds,  if  shaken  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  sodium. 

Citronella  oil  was  found  by  Gladstone  (1872)  to  be  composed  chiefly 
of  an  oxidized  oil,  which  he  called  Citronellol,  and  which  he  separated 
by  fractional  distillation  into  two  portions,  the  one  boiling  at  202—205"*  C, 
the  other  at  199-202**  C.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  first  at  20^  C.  was  0*8749, 
of  the  second  0*8741.  The  composition  of  each  portion  is  indicated  by 
the  formula,  C^^Hi^O. 

Commerce — The  growing  trade  in  grass  oil  is  exemplified  in  a 
striking  manner  by  the  following  statistics.  The  export  of  Citronella 
Oil  from  Ceylon  in  1864,  was  622,000  ounces,  valued  at  £8230.  In  the 
Ceylon  Blue  Book,  published  at  Colombo  last  year,  the  exports  for  1872 
are  returned  thus  : — 

To  the  United  Kingdom 1,163,074  ounces 

British  India 6,718      „ 

United  States  of  North  America      .  .        426,470      „ 


1,695,257  ounces.' 


1  Strails  SeitleinoUs  Blue  Book  for  1872,  '  In  addition  to  which,  there  were  "  248 

Singapore,  1873.  466.  dozens  and  33  jxtekagcs  "  of  the  same  oil 

*  Mem,  of  Chem.  Soc,  iL  (1846)  122.  shipped  to  the  Umted  St»AR&. 
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Oil  of  Lemon  Gh'ciss,  which  is  a  more  costly  article  and  less  extensively 
produced,  was  exported  from  Ceylon  during  the  same  year  to  the  extent 
of  13,515  ounces,  more  than  half  of  which  quantity  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  There  are  no  analogous  statistics  for  these  two  oils  from 
Singapore,  where,  as  stated  at  p.  660,  they  are  now  largely  manufactured. 

By  the  official  Report  on  tlie  External  Commerce  of  Bombay,  published 
in  1867,  we  find  that  during  the  year  ending  31  March,  1867,  GroM  Oil 
[i.e.  Ginger-grass  or  RiSbsa  oil]  was  exported  thence  to  the  amount  of 
41,643  lb.  This  oil  is  shipped  to  England  and  to  the  ports  of  the  Bed 
Sea. 

Uses — Grass  oils  are  much  esteemed  in  India  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  rheumatism.  Eiisa  oil  is  said  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
hair.  Internally,  grass  oil  is  sometimes  administered  as  a  carminatiye  in 
colic  ;  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  lemon  grass  is  prescribed  as  a  dia- 
phoretic and  stimulant.  In  Europe  and  America,  the  oils  are  used 
almost  exclusively  by  the  soapmakers  and  perfumers.^ 

But  the  most  remarkable  use  made  of  any  grass  oil,  is  that  for  adul- 
terating Attar  of  Rose  in  European  Turkey.  The  oil  thus  employed  is 
that  of  Andropogon  Schcenanthus  L.  (see  p.  237) ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  its  Hindustani  name  is  closely  similar  in  sound  to  the  word  nm. 
Thus  under  the  designation  Riisa^  Rowsah,  Rosa,  Ros^,  or  Roshe,^  it  is 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  Bombay  to  the  ports  of  Arabia,  pro- 
bably chiefly  to  Jidda,  whence  it  is  carried  to  Turkey  by  the  Mahom- 
medan  pilgrims.  In  Arabia  and  Turkey,  it  appears  under  the  name 
Idris  yaghi,  while  in  the  attar-producing  districts  of  the  Balkan  it  is 
known,  at  least  to  Europeans,  as  Geranium  Oil  or  Palmarosa  Oil.  Before 
being  mixed  with  attar,  the  oil  is  subjected  to  a  certain  preparation, 
which  is  accomplished  by  shaking  it  with  water  acidulated  with  lemon 
juice,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  sim  and  air.  By  this  process  recently 
described  by  Baur,'  the  oil  loses  a  penetrating  after-smell,  and  acquires 
a  pale  straw  colour.  The  optical  and  chemical  differences  between 
grass  oil  thus  refined  and  attar  of  rose,  are  slight  and  do  not  indicate  a 
small  admixture  of  the  former.  If  grass  oil  is  added  largely  to  attar, 
it  will  prevent  its  congealing. 

Adulteration — The  grass  oil  prepared  by  the  natives  of  India  is  not 
unfrequently  contaminated  with  fatty  oil. 

Other  Products  of  the  genus  Andropogon. 

Herba  Schoenanthi  vel  Squinanthi,  Juncus  odoratus,  FesHv.m 
Camelomm. 

The  drug  bearing  these  names  has  had  a  place  in  pharmacy  from  the 
days  of  Dioscorides  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  is  still 
met  with  in  the  East.  The  plant  which  affords  it,  formerly  confounded 
with  other  species  is  now  known  to  be  Andropogon  laniger  Desf.,  a 
grass  of  wide  distribution,  growing  in  hot  dry  regions  in  Northern  Africa 
(Algeria),    Arabia,   and  North-western    India,  reaching   Tibet,   where 

^  The   foliage    of  the    large    odoriferous  *  60  cases,  containing  about  2250  lb.,  im- 

species  of  Andropogon  is  used  in  India  for  ported  from  Bombay,  were  offered  as  ",iJ«< 

thatching.    It  is  eaten  voraciously  by  cattle,  OiV  at  public  sale,  by  a  London  drngbroker, 

whose  flosh  and  milk  become  flavonred  with  31  July,  1878. 

its  strong  aroma.  '  See  p.  285,  note  1. 
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it  is  found  up  to  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet.  Mr.  Tolbort  has  sent  us 
specimens  under  the  name  of  Khdvi,  gathered  by  himself  in  1869  between 
Multdn  and  Kot  Sultan,  and  quite  agreeing  with  the  drug  of  pharmacy. 
The  grass  has  an  aromatic  pungent  taste,  which  is  retained  in  very  old 
specimens.    We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  distilled  for  essential  oil. 

Cuscus  or  Vetti-ver  ^ — This  is  the  long  fibrous  root  oiAndropogon 
mnricahis  Eetz,  a  large  gi*ass  found  abundantly  in  rich  moist  ground  in 
Southern  India  and  Bengal.  Inscriptions  on  copper-plates  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  district  of  Etawah,  south-east  of  Agra,  and  dating  from 
A.D.  1103  and  1174,  record  grants  of  villages  to  Brahmins  by  the 
kings  of  Kanauj,  and  enumerate  the  imposts  that  were  to  be  levied.  These 
include  taxes  on  mines,  salt  pits  and  the  trade  in  precious  metals,  also 
on  mahwah  (Bassia)  and  mango  trees,  and  on  Cuscus  Grass} 

Cuscus,  which  appears  occasionally  in  the  London  drug  sales,  is  used 
in  England  for  laying  in  drawers  as  a  perfume.  In  India,  it  serves  for 
making  tatties  or  screens,  which  are  placed  in  windows  and  doorways, 
and  when  wetted,  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour  and  coolness.  It  is  also 
used  for  making  ornamental  baskets  and  many  small  articles,  and  has 
some  reputation  as  a  medicine. 
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Badix  Graminis ;  Coiich  Grass,  Quitch  Grass,  Dog's  Grass ;  F.  CJiiendenf 
commun  ou  Petit  Chiendent ;  G.  Queckenwurzel,  Graswurzel, 

Botanical  Origin — Agropyrum  repens  P.  Beauv.  (Triticum  repens  L), 
a  widely  diffused  weed,  growing  in  fields  and  waste  places  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Northern  Asia  down  to  the  region  south  of  the  Caspian,  also 
in  North  America ;  and  in  South  America  to  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del 
Fuego. 

History — The  ancients  were  familiar  with  a  grass  termed  "kypcoart^ 
and  Gramen,  having  a  creeping  rootstock  like  that  under  notice.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  to  what  species  the  plant  is  referable,  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  grass  Cynodon  Dactylon  Pers.,  as  well  as  Agropyrum 
repenSy  was  included  under  these  names. 

Dioscorides  asserts  that  its  root  taken  in  the  form  of  decoction,  is  a 
useful  remedy  in  suppression  of  urine  and  vesical  calculus.  The  same 
statements  are  made  by  Pliny ;  and  again  occur  in  the  writings  of  Ori- 
basius  ^  and  Marcellus  Empiricus  *  in  the  4th,  and  of  Aetius  ^  in  the  6th 
century,  and  are  repeated  in  the  mediaeval  herbals.®  Turner  '^  and  Gerarde 
both  ascribe  to  a  decoction  of  grass  root,  diuretic  and  lithontriptic  virtues. 
The  drug  is  still  a  domestic  remedy  in  great  repute  in  France,  being 
taken  as  a  demulcent  and  sudorific  in  the  form  of  tisane. 

Description — Couch-grass  has  a  long,  stiff,  pale  yellow,  smooth 

^  Cuscus,  otherwise  written  Khus-khus,  a  *  Tetrabibli  primse,  sermo  i. 

name  adopted  by  the  English  in  India,  is  •  As  in  the  Herharius  Patavice  printed  in 

probably  from  the  Persian  Khas. '  Vetti-ver  1486,  in  which  it  is  said  of  Cframen — "  aqua 

18  the  Malyalim  name  of  the  plant.  decoctionis  ejus  .  .  .  yalet  contra  dissnn'am 

^  Proc.o/Asiat.  Soc.  of  Bengal f  Aug.  1S7Z,  .  .  .  et   frangit   lapidem  et  curat  vulnera 

161.  vesicae  et  provocat  urinam  .  .  .  .' 


}} 


3  De  virtuie  simplicium,  cap.  i.  (Agrostis).  ^  Herball,  part  2,  1568.  18. 

*  De  mcdicamerUis,  cap.  xxvi. 
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rhizome,  -jV  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  creeping  close  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  occasionally  branching,  marked  at  intervals  of  about  an  inch 
by  nodes,  which  bear  slender  branching  roots  and  the  remains  of  sheath- 
ing rudimentary  leaves. 

As  found  in  the  shops,  the  rhizome  is  always  free  from  rootlets,  cut 
into  short  lengths  of  J  to  |^  of  an  inch,  and  dried.  It  is  thus  in  the  form 
of  little,  shining,  straw-coloured,  many-edged,  tubular  pieces,  which  are 
without  odour,  but  have  a  slightly  sweet  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — A  transverse  section  of  this  rhizome  shows 
two  different  portions  of  tissue,  separated  by  the  so-called  nucleus-sheatL 
The  latter  consists  of  an  unbroken  ring  of  prismatic  cells,  analogous  to 
those  occurring  in  sarsapariUa.  In  Bhizoma  Gframinis,  the  outer  part  of 
the  tissue  exhibits  a  diffuse  circle  of  about  20  liber  bundles,  and  the 
interior  part  about  the  same  number  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  more 
densely  packed.  The  pith  is  reduced  to  a  few  rows  of  cells,  the  rhizome 
being  always  hollow,  except  at  the  nodes.  No  solid  contents  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  tissue. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  constituents  of  couch-grass  include 
no  substance  to  which  medicinal  powers  can  be  ascribed.  The  juice 
of  the  rhizome  afforded  to  H.  Mliller  ^  about  3  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  7 
to  8  per  cent,  of  Triticin,  C^^H**0^\  a  tasteless,  amorphous,  gummy  sub- 
stance, easily  transformed  into  sugar  if  its  concentrated  solution  is  kept 
for  a  short  time  at  110"*  C.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
oxalic  acid.  The  rhizome  affords  also  another  gummy  matter  containing 
nitrogen,  and  quickly  undergoing  decomposition ;  the  drug  moreover  is 
somewhat  rich  in  acid  malates.  Mannite  is  probably  occasionally  pre- 
sent as  in  taraxacum  (p.  353),  for  such  is  the  inference  we  draw  from 
the  opposite  results  obtained  by  Stenhouse  and  by  Volcker.  Starch, 
pectin  and  resin  are  wanting.    The  rhizome  leaves  4^  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Uses — ^A  decoction  of  the  rhizome  has  of  late  been  recommended  in 
mucous  discharge  from  the  bladder. 

Substitutes — Agropyrum  acutum  E.  et  S.,  A.  pungens^  E.  et  S.,  and 
A,  junceuvi  P.  Beauv.,  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  mere  maritime 
varieties  of  A,  repens,  have  rootstocks  perfectly  similar  to  this  latter. 

Cynodon  Dactylon  Pers.,  a  grass  very  common  in  the  South  of  Europe 
and  Northern  Africa,  affords  the  Oros  Chiendcnt  or  Chiendentpied-de-pouU 
of  the  French.  It  is  a  rhizome  differing  from  that  of  couch-grass  in 
being  a  little  stouter.  Under  the  microscope,  it  displays  an  entirely 
different  structure,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  large  number  of  much 
stronger  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  a  cellular  tissue  loaded  with  starch, 
and  is  therefore  in  appearance  much  more  woody.  It  thus  approximates 
to  the  rhizome  of  Carex  arenaria  L,  which  is  as  much  used  in  Germany 
as  that  of  Cynodon  in  Southern  Europe.  The  latter  appears  to  contain 
Asparagin  (the  Cynodin  of  Semmola  ^),  or  a  substance  similar  to  it 

1  ^rcAii?  e£cr  P/j«rm.  203.  (1873)  17.  mola,   Napoli,   1841. —Abstracted    in   the 

*  Delia  Cinodiiuif  nuovo  prodotto  orfiranico,  JahresbericJit  of  Berzelius,  Tubingen,  1S45. 

trovato  nella  fgraniigna  officinale,   Cynodon  635. 

Dactyloii. — Ope  re  minori  di  Giovanni  Scm^ 
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LYCOPODIUM. 

Semen  vel  Sporulce  Lycopodii;  Lycopodium;  F.  Lycopode  ; 

G.  Bdrlappsamcn,  ffexenmehL 

Botanical  Origin — Lycopodium  clavatum  L. — This  plant,  the  Com- 
mon Clubmoss,  is  almost  cosmopolitan.  It  is  found  on  hilly  pastures  and 
heaths  throughout  Central  and  Northern  Europe  from  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  to  the  Arctic  regions,  in  the  mountains  of  the  east  and  centre 
of  Spain,  throughout  Eussian  Asia  to  Amurland  and  Japan,  in  North 
and  South  America,  the  Falkland  Isles,  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  occurs  throughout  Great  Britain,  but  is  most  plentiful  on  the 
moors  of  the  northern  coimties. 

The  part  of  the  plant  employed  in  pharmacy,  is  the  minute  spores, 
which,  as  a  yellow  powder,  are  shaken  out  of  the  kidney-shaped  capsules 
or  sporangia,  growing  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bracts  covering  the 
firuit-spike. 

History — The  Common  Clubmoss  was  well  known  as  Mtisciis  ter- 
restris  or  Muscus  clavatiis,  to  the  older  botanists,  as  Tragus,  Dodonajus, 
Tabemsemontanus,  Bauhin,  Parkinson  and  Kay,  by  most  of  whom  its 
supposed  virtues  as  a  herb  have  been  commemorated.  Though  the 
powder  (spores)  was  officinal  in  Germany,  and  used  as  an  application  to 
wounds  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,^  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  the  English  shops  until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
It  is  not  included  by  Dale  ^  in  the  list  of  drugs  sold  by  London  druggists 
in  1692,  nor  enumerated  in  English  ding  lists  of  the  last  century;  and 
it  never  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Description — Lycopodium  is  a  fine,  mobile,  inodorous,  tasteless 
powder  of  pale  yellow  hue,  having  at  1 6°  C.,  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'062.  It  floats 
on  water  and  is  wetted  with  difficulty,  yet  sinks  in  that  fluid  after 

1  Schroder,  Pharmacopoeia  Mcdico-chymica,  *  Phamiacologia,  Ijond.  1693. 

ed.  4,  Lugd.  1656.  538. 
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boiling.  By  strong  trituration  it  coheres,  assumes  a  grey  tint,  and  leaves 
an  oily  stain  on  paper ;  it  may  then  be  mixed  with  water.  It  is  imme- 
diately moistened  by  oily  and  alcoholic  liquids,  chloroform,  or  ether.  It 
loses  only  4  per  cent,  of  moisture  when  dried  at  100**  C.  When  slowly 
heated,  it  bums  away  quietly,  but  when  projected  into  flame,  it  ignites 
instantly  and  explosively,  burning  with  much  light,  an  effect  exhibited 
by  some  other  pulverulent  bodies  having  a  peculiar  structure,  as  fem 
spores  and  kamala. 

Microscopic  Structure — Under  the  microscope,  lycopodium  is  seen 
to  be  composed  of  uniform  cells  or  granules,  25  mkm.  in  diameter,  each 
bounded  by  four  faces,  one  of  which  (the  base)  is  convex,  while  the 
others  terminate  in  a  triangular  pyramid,  the  three  furrowed  edges  of 
which  do  not  reach  quite  to  the  base.  These  tetrahedral  granules  are 
marked  by  minute  ridges,  forming  by  their  intersections,  regular  five-  or 
six-sided  meshes.  At  the  points  of  intereection,  small  elevations  are 
produced,  which  under  a  low  magnifying  power,  give  the  granules  a 
speckled  appearance.  Below  this  network,  lies  a  yellow,  coherent,  thin, 
but  compact  membrane,  which  exhibits  considerable  power  of  resistance, 
not  being  ruptured  either  by  boQiug  water  or  by  potash  lye.  Oil  of 
vitriol  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  cold,  even  after  several  days ;  but  it 
instantly  penetrates  the  grains  and  renders  them  transparent,  while  at 
the  same  time  numerous  drops  of  oil  make  their  appearance  and  quicklv 
exude. 

Chemical  Composition — One  of  the  most  remarkable  constituents 
of  lycopodium  spores  is  a  fixed  oil,  which  they  contain  to  the  astonishing 
amount  of  47  per  cent.  Bucholz  pointed  out  its  existence  in  1807,  but 
obtained  it  only  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent.  Yet  if  the  spores  are 
thoroughly  comminuted  by  prolonged  trituration  with  sand,  and  are 
then  exhausted  with  chloroform  or  ether,  we  find  that  the  large  propor- 
tion above  mentioned  can  be  obtained.  The  oil  is  a  bland  liquid,  which 
does  not  solidify  even  at  -  15°  C. 

By  subjecting  lycopodium  or  its  extract  to  distillation  with  or 
without  an  alkali,  Stenhouse  obtained  volatile  bases,  the  presence  of 
which  we  can  fully  confirm ;  but  they  occur  in  exceedingly  small  pro- 
portion. The  ash  of  lycopodium  amounts  to  4  per  cent. ;  it  is  not  alkaline; 
it  contains  alumina,  and  one  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  constituents 
likewise  found  in  the  green  parts  of  the  plant. 

Production  and  Commerce — To  obtain  lycopodium,  the  tops  of 
the  plant  are  cut  as  the  spikes  approach  maturity,  taken  home,  and  the 
powder  shaken  out  and  separated  by  a  sieve.  It  is  collected'chiefly  in 
July  and  August,  in  Eussia,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  quantity 
obtained  varies  grdatly  by  reason  of  frequent  failures  in  the  growth  of 
the  plant. 

France  imported  in  1870,  7262  kilo.  (16,017  ft>.)  of  lycopodium, 
chiefly  from  Grermany.  The  consumption  in  England  is  probably  very 
much  smaller,  but  there  are  no  data  to  consult. 

Uses — Lycopodium  is  not  now  regarded  as  possessing  any  medicinal 
virtues,  and  is  only  used  externally  for  dusting  excoriated  surfaces  and 
for  placing  in  pill  boxes  to  prevent  the  mutual  adhesion  of  pills.  It  is 
also  employed  by  the  ipyTo\!^c\ima\.. 
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Adulteration — The  spores  are  so  peculiar  in  structure,  that  they 
can  be  distinguished  with  certainty  by  the  microscope  from  all  other 
substances.  It  is  only  the  species  of  clubmoss  that  are  nearly  related 
to  L.  clavatum}  that  yield  an  analogous  product,  and  this  may  be  used 
with  equal  advantage. 

Starch  and  dextrin,  which  are  sometimes  fraudulently  mixed  with 
the  spores,  are  easily  recognized  by  the  well-known  tests.  Inorganic 
admixtures,  as  gypsum  or  magnesia,  may  be  detected  by  their  sinking  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  whereas  lycopodium  rises  to  the  surface ;  or  by 
incineration,  a  good  commercial  drug  leaving  about  4  per  cent,  of  ash. 
The  pollen  of  phaenogamous  plants,  as  of  Pimts  silvestris,  looks  at  first 
sight  much  like  lycopodium,  but  its  structure  is  totally  different. 

FILICES. 

RHIZOMA  FILICIS. 

JRadix  Filids  maris  ;  Male  Fern  Rhizome,  Male  Fern  Root ;  F.  Racine  de 

Foughre  mdle  ;  G.  Famvmrzel. 

Botanical*  Origin — Aspidium  FUix-mas  Swartz  (Polypodium  L.) 
The  male  fern'  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  species.  It  occurs 
all  over  Europe  from  Sicily  to  Iceland,  in  Greenland,  throughout  Central 
and  Bussian  Asia  to  the  Himalaya  and  Japan ;  is  found  throughout 
China,  and  again  in  Java  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  North  America 
it  is  wanting  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  being  principally  replaced 
by  the  nearly  allied  Aspidium  m/irginale  Sw.  and  A.  Qoldieanum  Hook. ; 
but  it  is  met  with  in  Canada,  California  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  New 
Granada,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  Peru;  and  throughout  Africa  from 
Algeria  to  the  Cape  Colony  and  Mauritius. 

History — The  use  of  the  rhizome  of  ferns  as  a  vermifuge,  was 
known  to  the  ancients,^  but  was  subsequently  nearly  forgotten  until 
revived  by  the  introduction  of  certain  secret  remedies  for  tapeworm,  of 
which  powdered  male  fern  rhizome,  combined  with  drastic  purgatives, 
was  a  chief  constituent. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  prepared  by  Daniel  Mathieu,  a  native 
of  Neucha,tel,  bom  in  1741,  who  established  himself  as  an  apothecary  in 
Berlin.  His  treatment  for  the  parasite  was  so  successful  that  it  attracted 
the  notice  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  purchased  his  nostrum  for  an 
annuity  of  200  thalers  (£30),  besides  conferring  upon  him  the  dignity  of 
Aulic  Councillor.* 

Great  celebrity  was  also  gained  for  the  method  of  treating  tapeworm 
practised  by  Madame  Nuffler  or  Nufifer,  the  widow  of  a  surgeon  at  Murten 
(Morat)  in  Switzerland,  who  in  1775  obtained  for  the  secret  from  Louis 
XrV.,  after  an  inquiry  by  savans  of  the  period,  the  sum  of  18,000  livres. 
Her  method  of  treatment  consisted  in  the  administration  of — 1.  Panada 
made  of  bread  with  a  little  butter.  2.  A  clyster  of  salt  water  and  olive 
oil     3.  The  "  spicifique  " — simply  powdered  fcm^oot     4.  A  purgative 

1  Especially   L.  annotinum,  L.    wnvpla"  '  Comaz,    Les  families  midicales  de  la 
natum,  and  L.  inundatum,                                  ville  de  Nmchdtely  1864.  20. 

2  Murray,  Apparatus   Medimminum^  v. 
(1790)  463-471. 
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bolus  of  calomel,  gamboge,  scammony,  and  Confectio  hyacinthidis, — ^ven 
in  the  foregoing  order.^ 

Peschier*  of  Greneva  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  bulky 
powder  of  the  root,  an  ethereal  extract,  an  efficient  preparation,  which 
though  proposed  in  1825,  was  scarcely  used  in  England  until  about 
1851 ;  at  present  it  is  the  only  form  in  which  male  fern  is  employed. 

Description — ^The  fresh  rhizome  or  caudex  is  short  and  massive,  2-3 
inches  in  diameter,  decumbent,  or  rising  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  bearing  on  its  summit  a  circular  tuft  of  fronds,  which  in  their  lower 
part  are  thickly  beset  with  brown  chaflfy  scales.  Below  the  growing  fronds 
are  the  remains  of  those  of  previous  seasons,  which  retain  in  their  firm, 
fleshy  bases,  vitality  and  succulence  for  years  after  their  upper  portion 
has  perished.  From  among  these  fleshy  bases,  spring  the  black,  wiry, 
branching  roots.  The  rhizome  is  rather  fleshy,  and  easily  cut  with  a 
knife,  internally  of  a  bright  pale  yellowish  green ;  it  has  very  little  odour 
and  a  sweetish  astringent  taste.  For  pharmaceutical  use,  it  should  be 
collected  in  the  late  autumn,  winter  or  early  spring,  divested  of  the  dead 
portions,  split  open,  dried  with  a  gentle  heat,  reduced  to  coarse  powder, 
and  at  once  exhausted  with  ether.  Extract  obtained  in  this  way  is 
more  efficient  than  that  which  has  been  got  from  rhizome  that  has  been 
kept  some  time. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  transverse  section  of  the  rootstock, 
the  tissue,  shows  rounded,  somewhat  polyhedral  cells  with  porous  walls ; 
the  outer  cells  are  brown  and  rather  smaller,  but  do  not  exhibit  the 
regular  flattened  shape,  usual  in  many  suberous  coats.  Within  this 
cortical  layer,  there  is  a  circle  of  about  10  large  vascular  bundles, 
besides  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones  scattered  beyond  the  circla 
The  leaf-bases  exhibit  a  somewhat  different  structure,  their  vascular 
bundles,  usually  8,  forming  but  one  diffuse  circle. 

The  cells  of  the  parenchyme  contain  starch,  greenish  or  brownish 
granules  of  tannic  matter,  and  drops  of  oU.  In  the  green,  vigorously 
vegetating  parts  of  the  rootstock  there  are  numerous  smaller  and  larger 
intercelliilar  spaces,  into  which  a  few  stalked  glands  project,  as  shown 
by  Prof.  Schacht  of  Bonn  in  1863.  These  globular  glands  originate 
from  the  cells  bordering  the  intercellular  spaces.  After  their  complete 
development,  and  the  appearance  of  starch  in  the  adjacent  parenchyme, 
they  exude  a  greenish  fluid,  which  when  thin  slices  of  the  rhizome  are 
kept  some  time  in  glycerin,  solidifies  in  acicular  crystals.^  Such 
glands  appear  to  be  wanting  in  most  of  the  allied  ferns,  such  as 
Aspidium  (h'eoptcris  Sw.  and  Asplenium  Filix-foemina  Bemh.  They 
have  been  observed  by  one  of  us  (F.),  in  the  rhizome  of -4.  spinvlosum  Sw. 
Similar  glands  but  not  exuding  a  green  liquid,  occur  between  the  palea* 
below  the  vegetating  cone  of  the  rootstock. 

Chemical  Composition — Of  the  numerous  examinations  which 
have  been  made  of  this  drug,  those  of  Bock  (1852),  and  of  Luck  (I860), 

^  Traitcmeni  cmilrc  le  T6nia  au  vcr  soli-  *  Bibliot?Uqttc  UniverseUe,  xxx.  (1825)205; 

taire,  2>raiiqui  d  Morat  en  Suisse,  cxamiiU  xxx-  (1826)  326. 

ct  iprouU  d  Paris,     Public  par  ordre  du  *  The  chemical  nature  of  this  body  n^- 

Koi,  1776.  4°,  pp.  30.  3  plates,   one  rcpre-  mains  to  be  ascertained.     The  orj-stals  are 

Hentin^  tbe  Ttlant,  its  rhizome  and  leaves. —  probably    Filicic    Acid,     accompanied    I'V 

Also  Lnglish  translation  by  Dr.  Simmons,  chlorophyll  and  essential  oiL 
LojidoD,  1778.  8°. 
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may  be  especially  mentioned.  Besides  the  universally  distributed  con- 
stituents of  plants,  there  have  been  found  in  the  rhizome  5  to  6  per 
cent,  of  a  green  fatty  oil,  traces  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  tannin  (Luck's 
Tannaspidic  and  Pteritannic  Acids)  and  crystallizable  sugar,  which 
according  to  Bock,  is  probably  cane  sugar. 

The  medicinal  ethereal  extract,  of  which  the  rhizome  yields  about 
8  per  cent,  deposits  a  colourless,  granular,  crystalline  substance,  noticed 
by  Peschier  as  early  as  1826,  and  subsequently  designated  by  Luck, 
Filicic  Acid.  Grabowski  (1867)  assigned  it  the  formula,  C^*H^®0^ 
We  learn  from  Prof  Buchheim  that  he  regards  filicic  acid  as  the  source 
of  the  medicinal  eflBcacy  of  the  drug.  By  fusion  with  potash,  filicic  acid 
is  converted  into  phloroglucin  and  butyric  acid.  The  green  liquid  por- 
tion of  the  extract  consists  maiiUy  of  a  glyceride  called  Filiocolin,^  from 
which  Luck  obtained  by  saponification  two  acids,  the  one  volatile,  Filos- 
mylic  Acid,  the  other  non-volatile,  termed  FUiocolic  Add. 

Malin  (1867)  showed  that  the  tannic  acid  of  male  fern  may  be 
decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  acids,  into  sugar  and  a  red  substance, 
Filix-red,  C^H^^O^^  analagous  to  Cinchona-red. 

Schoonbroodt  ^  performed  some  interesting  experiments  with  fresh 
fern  root,  showing  that  it  contains  volatile  acids  of  the  fatty  series, 
among  which  is  probably /ormic;  but  also  a  fixed  acid,  accompanied  by 
an  oil  of  disagreeable  odour.  The  liquid  distilled  from  the  dried  root 
did  not  evolve  a  similar  odour,  nor  did  it  contain  any  acid  body. 
A  small  quantity  of  essential  oil  was  obtained  by  means  of  ether 
from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  fresh  but  not  of  the  dried  root- 
stock. 

The  substance  called  Aspidine,  regarded  by  Pavesi  as  the  active  con- 
stituent, seems  to  be  essentially  filicic  acid.  The  rhizome  of  male  fern 
yields  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  mainly  of  phosphates,  carbonates, 
and  sulphates  of  calcium  and  potassium,  together  with  silica. 

Uses — The  ethereal  extract  has  been  prescribed  for  all  kinds  of 
intestinal  worms ;  but  recent  experience  goes  to  prove  that  its  effects 
are  chiefly  exhibited  in  cases  of  tapeworm.  It  is  equally  and  thoroughly 
efficacious  in  the  three  kinds  respectively  termed  Tamia  solium,  T. 
medio-cannellata  and  Bothriocephalus  laUis. 

Substitution — The  rhizomes  of  Asplenium  FiUx-fannina  Bemh., 
Aspidium  Oreopteris  Sw.,  and  A.  spinulosum  Sw.  may  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  A.  Filix-mas.  The  best  means  of  distinguishing  them  is 
afforded  by  transverse  sections  of  the  leaf-bases.  In  Filix-mas, 
the  section  exhibits  8  vascular  bundles, — in  the  other  ferns  named,  only 
2, — a  difference  easily  ascertained  by  examination  under  a  lens. 

1  Journal  de  Mideclne  de  Bruxellcs,  1867  and  1868 — alao  Wittstcin's    VierUljahres- 
khrift  fUrprakt.  Pharm.  xviiL  (1869)  106. 
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LICHEN    ISLANDICUS. 

Iceland  Moss  ;  F.  Lichen  on  Mousse  cVIslande  ;  G.  Isldndisches  Moos, 

Botanical  Origin — Cetraria  Islandica  Acharius.^ — It  is  abundant 
in  high  northern  latitudes,  as  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Siberia,  Scandi- 
navia and  Iceland,  where  it  grows  even  in  the  plains.  It  is  found 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  in 
Switzerland  and  in  the  Southern  Danubian  countries.  It  also  occurs  in 
North  America  and  in  the  Antarctic  regions. 

History — In  the  North  of  Europe,  this  lichen  has  long  been  used 
under  the  general  name  of  Most,  Mossa  or  Mus  as  au  article  of  food 
Ole  Borrich,  of  Copenhagen  (1671),  called  it  M%iscus  catharticus,  under  the 
notion  that  in  early  spring  it  possesses  purgative  properties.*  Its 
medicinal  employment  in  pulmonary  disorders  was  favourably  spoken  of 
by  Hjiime  in  1683,^  but  it  is  only  since  1757  that  it  has  come  into 
general  use  as  a  medicine,  chiefly  on  the  recommendation  of  linnieus 
and  Scopoli 

Description — The  plant  consists  of  an  erect,  foliaceous,  branching 
thallus,  about  4  inches  high,  curled,  channelled  or  rolled  into  tubes, 
terminating  in  sprea^ling  truncate,  flattened  lobes,  the  edges  of  which 
are  fringed  with  short  thick  prominences.  The  thallus  is  smooth,  grey, 
or  of  a  light  olive-brown;  the  under  smface  is  paler  and  irre<nilarly 
beset  with  depressed  white  spots.  The  apothecia  (fruits),  which  are  not 
very  common,  appear  at  the  apices  of  the  thallus,  as  rounded  boss-like 
bodies,  ^^  to  -^  of  an  inch  across,  of  a  dark,  rusty  colour.  The  colour 
and  mode  of  division  of  the  thallus  vary  greatly,  so  that  many  varieties 
of  the  plant  have  been  distinguished. 

In  the  dry  state,  Iceland  moss  is  light,  harsh  and  springy  ;  it  absorbs 
water  in  which  it  is  placed,  to  the  extent  of  a  third  of  its  weight, 
becoming  soft  and  cartilaginous ;  it  ordinarily  contains  about  10  per 
cent,  of  hygroscopic  water.  It  is  inodorous,  but  when  wetted  has  a 
slight  seaweed-Uke  smell ;  its  taste  is  slightly  bitter. 

^  Cetraria  from  cetra^  an  ancient  shield  of  '  Murray,   Apparatus  Medusaminunu    r. 

hide,  in  aUusion  to  the  circular  apothecia.  (1790)  610. 

*  Bergius,  Materia  Medica,  Stockholm,  iL 
(1778)  856. 
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Microscopic  Structure — ^A  transverse  section  eidiibits  when 
strongly  magnified^  a  broad  loose  central  layer  of  long«  thick-walled 
branching  cells  or  hyphce,  containing  air,  and  enclosing  wide  hollow 
spaces.  This  middle  layer  encloses  a  certain  number  of  larger  cells 
called  gonidia,  coloured  with  chlorophylL  The  gonidia  are  not  destroyed 
either  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  boiling  them  with  potash.  They 
assume  however  a  deep  violet  colour  when  treated  with  caustic  potash 
and  then  left  for  24  hours  in  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide. 

The  tissue  on  either  side  of  this  central  layer  consists  of  very 
thickly  felted  hyphse,  without  intervening  spaces,  and  does  not  appear 
to  contain  any  particular  substance.  This  compact  and  tenacious 
tissue  passes  into  a  thin  cortical  layer  consisting  of  cells  very  closely 
bound  together.  Under  the  influence  of  reagents  this  layer  becomes 
very  evident :  thus  when  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  separates  from  the  rest  of  the  tissue  as  a  coherent  membrane, 
and  roUs  itself  backward.  On  boiling  with  water  the  inner  tissue  swells 
up,  the  cell-walls  being  partly  dissolved.  Thin  slices  of  the  lichen  are 
coloured  reddish  or  pale  blue  by  iodine  water, — more  distinctly  blue,  if 
previously  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  colour  spreads  imiformly 
over  the  inner  tissue,  but  no  starch  granules  can  be  detected ;  the  cortical 
layer  is  merely  coloured  brown  by  iodine.  The  white  spots  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  thallus  are  resolved  by  pressure  under  a  plate  of  glass 
into  minute  round  transparent  granules,  not  coloured  by  iodine,  and 
thick  branched  ceUs  like  those  of  the  central  layer. 

The  short,  thick  prominences  on  the  edge  of  the  thallus,  frequently 
terminate  in  one  or  more  sac-like  cavities  (spennogonia)  containing  a 
large  number  of  simple  bar-shaped  cells  {sptrmatia),  only  6  mkm.  long ; 
they  are  enveloped  in  transparent  mucus,  and  may  be  expelled  by 
pressure  under  glass.  It  has  been  shown  by  Stahl  (1874)  that  they  repre- 
sent the  fertilizing  corpuscles  of  seaweeds  of  the  class  Floridece. 

The  observations  of  De  Bary  (1866)  and  Schwendener  (1867-70) 
confirmed  and  much  extended  by  the  researches  of  Bornet^  (1873-74), 
have  shown  that  the  gonidia  of  lichens  are  referable  to  some 
species  of  Alga,  and  are  capable  of  an  independent  existence ;  that  the 
relations  of  the  hyphae  to  the  gonidia  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  either  of  those  bodies  being  produced  by  the  other ; 
and  further,  that  the  theory  of  parasitism  is  the  only  one  capable  of 
explaining  these  relations  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Under  this  singular 
theory,  lichens  are  compound  organisms,  formed  of  an  alga,  and  of  a 
fungus  living  upon  it  as  a  parasite. 

Chemical  Composition — Boiling  water  extracts  from  Iceland 
moss,  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  the  so-called  Lichenin  or  Zichen-starch, 
a  body  which  is  perfectly  devoid  of  structure.  The  decoction  (1  :  20) 
gelatinizes  on  cooling,  and  assumes  a  reddish  or  bluish  tint  by  solution 
of  iodine.  This  property  of  lichenin  is  plainly  seen,  when  the  drug  is 
first  exhausted  by  boiling  spirit  of  wine  containing  some  carbonate  of 
potassium ;  and  then  boiled  with  50  to  100  parts  of  water,  and  the  decoc- 
tion precipitated  by  means  of  alcohol  The  lichenin  thus  obtained  in  a 
purer  state,  must  be  deprived  of  alcohol  by  cautiously  washing  it  with 

1  Recherchcs  mr  Us  gonidka  dcs  Lichens, — Ann,   des  Sciences  not,  (Bot)  xviL    (1873) 
45-110,  11  plates;  also  xix.  (1374)  314-320. 
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water.  Powdered  iodine  will  now  immediately  impart  to  it  while  still 
moist  an  intense  Hue.  Its  composition,  C^®H^O^^  agrees  with  that  of 
starch  and  cellulose ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the 
latter,  being  likewise  soluble  in  water  and  in  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper.  Lichenin  is  not  a  kind  of  mucilage,  because  it  yields  but 
insignificant  traces  of  mucic  acid,  if  treated  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid ;  and  also  because  it  contains  no  inorganic  constituents.^  The  very 
trifling  proportion  of  mucic  acid  it  furnishes,  may  depend  upon  the 
presence,  in  small  amount,  of  an  independent  mucilaginous  body. 

The  chlorophyll  of  the  gonidia  is  not  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  hence  is  distinguished  by  Knop  and  Schnedermann  as  ThaUochlar; 
its  quantity  is  extremely  small 

The  bitter  principle  of  cetraria,  called  Cetraric  Add  or  Ceirarin, 
QiagieQs^  crystsdlizes  in  microscopic  needles,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  forms  with  alkalis,  yellow,  easily  soluble,  bitter  salts.  The 
lichen  also  contains  a  little  sugar,  and  about  1  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar 
body,  ZicJienO'Stearic  Acid,  C^^H^O*,  the  crystals  of  which  melt  at 
120'  C.  The  Zichenic  Acid  found  by  Pfafif  in  1826  in  Iceland  moss,  and 
formerly  regarded  as  a  peculiar  compound,  has  been  proved  identical 
with  fum&ric  acid 

In  common  with  many  lichens,  cetraria  contains  Oxalic  Acid  and  is 
said  to  yield  also  some  tartaric  acid.  The  ash  which  amounts  to  1-2 
per  cent,  consists  to  the  extent  of  two-fifths,  of  silicic  acid  combined 
chiefly  with  potash  and  lime. 

Collection  and  Commerce — Iceland  moss  is  collected  in  many 
districts  where  the  plant  abounds,  at  least  for  local  use,  as  in  Sweden, 
whence  some  is  shipped  to  other  countries.  It  is  also  gathered  in 
Switzerland,  especially  on  the  mountains  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  and 
in  Spain.2    None  is  exported  from  Iceland 

Uses — It  is  given  in  decoction  as  a  mild  tonic,  combined  with  more 
active  medicines.  It  is  very  little  employed  in  Iceland,  and  only  in 
seasons  of  scarcity,  when  it  is  sometimes  ground  and  mixed  with  the 
flour  used  in  making  the  grout  or  grain  soup.  Occasionally  it  is  taken 
boiled  in  milk.  It  is  not  given,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  domestic 
animals. 

An  interesting  application  of  Iceland  moss  has  recently  been  tried 
in  Sweden.  Sten-Stenberg  treats  it  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  72  per  cent,  of  grape  sugar  are  formed,  which  may  be  con- 
verted into  alcohoL^ 

FUNGI. 

SECALE    CORNUTUM. 

Ergota  * ;  Ergot  of  Rye,  Spurred  Rye  ;  F.  SeigU  ergots ;  G.  MutterkorfL 

Botanical  Origin — Claviceps  purpurea  Tulasne,  a  fungus  of  the 
order  Pyrenomycetes,  of  which  ergot  is  an  inunature  form,  it  being  the 

^  The  various  mncilages  and  gums  yield  '  DiDgler's  PolyteehnMies  Journal^  197 

from  4  to  20  p«r  cent,  of   ash,   bnt  pure  (1870)   177;    also  ChemiscKes  Ceniralblattj 

ichenin  yields  Tume.  1870.  607. 

'  Cat.  of  Spanish  Productions, — London  *  From  the  French  ergot^  ancientlT  argots 

Exhibition,  1861.  a  cock's  spur. 
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5cfcro^mm  (termed  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  compact  mycelium  orspavm) 
developed  within  the  palesB  of  numerous  plants  of  the  order  Gramincce, 
Ergot  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  rye,  Secale  cereale  L. ;  but 
the  same  fungus  is  produced  on  grasses  belonging  to  many  other  genera, 
as  Agropyrum,  Alopecurus^  Am/nwpMla^  AntJioxanthum,  Arrhenaihenim^ 
Avena,Brachypodium,  Calama^ostis,Dactylis,  Glyceria,  ffordeum,  Zolium^ 
Foa,  and  Triticum.  Other  organisms  of  diverse  form,  but  of  doubtful 
specific  distinctness,  are  developed  in  Molinia,  Oryza,  Phragmites,  and 
other  grasses.  In  the  order  Cyperaceoe  (e.g.  Scirpvs),  pecxdiar  ergots 
are  known. 

History — ^Although  it  is  hardly  possible  that  so  singular  a  production 
as  ergot  should  be  unnoticed  in  the  writings  of  the  classical  authors,  we 
believe  no  undoubted  reference  to  it  has  been  discovered.^  The  earliest 
date  under  which  we  find  ergot  mentioned  on  account  of  its  obstetric 
virtues,  is  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  by  Adam  Lonicer  of 
Frankfort,  who  describes  its  appearance  in  the  ears  of  rye,  and  adds  that 
it  is  regarded  by  women  to  be  of  remarkable  and  certain  efficacy.^  It 
is  also  very  clearly  described  in  the  writings  of  Johannes  Thalius  (1588), 
who  speaks  of  it  as  used,  *' ad  sistendum  sanguinem"^  In  the  next 
century,  it  was  noticed  by  Caspar  Bauhin  (1623),  who  termed  it  Secale 
luamrians]*  and  in  1693,  by  the  English  botanist  Bay,  with  allusion  to 
its  medicinal  properties.^ 

Eathlaw,  a  Dutch  accoucheur,  employed  ergot  in  1747.  Thirty  years 
later,  Desgranges  of  Lyons  f)rescribed  it  with  success ;  but  its  peculiar 
and  important  properties  were  hardly  allowed  until  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  when  Dr.  Steams  of  New  York  succeeded  in 
gaining  for  them  fuller  recognition.®  Ergot  of  rye  was  not  however 
admitted  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  until  1836.^ 

The  use  of  flour  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  ergot,  gives 
rise  to  a  very  formidable  disease,  distinguished  in  modem  medicine  as 
Ergotism,  but  known  in  early  times  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  Morbus 
spasmodunis,  convulsimcs,  malignus,  epidemicus  vel  cerealis,  Maphania, 
Conviilsio  raphania  ®  or  Ignis  sancti  Antonii, 

Some  of  the  malignant  epidemics  which  visited  Europe  after  seasons 
of  rain  and  scarcity  during  the  middle  ages,  have  been  referred  with 
more  or  less  of  probability  to  ergot-disease.®  The  chroniclers  of  the 
6th  and  8th  centuries  note  the  occurrence  of  maladies  which  may  be 
suspected  as  due  to  ergotized  grain.  There  is  less  of  doubt  regarding 
the  epidemics  that  prevailed  from  the  10th  century  and  were  frequent  in 
France,  and  in  the  12th  in  Spain.  In  the  year  1596,  Hesse  and  the 
adjoining  regions  were  ravaged  by  a  frightful  pestilence,  which  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Marburg  attributed  to  the  presence  of  ergot  in  the 
cereals  consumed  by  the  population.     The  same  disease  appeared  in 


1  Consult  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist,  book  18.  ch.  44. 
«  Kreuterbuch,  ed.  1582.  285  (not  in  the 
edition  of  1660). 
8  Sylva  Hercynia^  Francof.  1588.  47. 

*  Phmx  ThecUri  Botamci,  Basil.  1623.  23. 
'  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  (1698)  1241. 

•  StilU,  Therapeutics  and  Mat.  Med.  ii. 
(1868)  609. 

f  From  1825  to  1828,  the  wholesale  price 
of  ergot  of  rye  in  London  was  from  36«.  to 


50s.  per  lb.,  that  is  to  say,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  timen  its  present  value. 

8  Pereira,  Elem.  of  Mat.  Med,  ii.  (1850) 
1007. 

•  Consult  Haser,  Zehrhtich  der  Gtsehichte 
der  Mediein  und  der  Volkskrarikheiten,  1845. 
i.  256.  830,  ii.  94 ;  C.  F.  Heusinger,  Be^ 
chercJies  de  Palhologie  compar^e,  Cassel,  i. 
(1853)  543>554;  M^rat  et  De  Lens^  Diet. 
Mat.  Med.  liL  131,  viL  268. 
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rrance  in  1630,  in  Voigtlandia  (Saxony)  in  the  years  1648, 1649  and 
1675 ;  again  in  various  parts  of  France,  as  Aquitaine  and  Sologne,  in 
1650, 1670  and  1674.  Freiburg  and  the  neighbouring  region  were  visited 
by  the  same  malady  in  1702;  other  parts  of  Switzerland  in  1715-16; 
Saxony  and  Lusatia  in  1716 ;  many  other  districts  of  Germany  in  1717, 
1722, 1736  and  1741-2.^  The  last  epidemic  in  Europe  occasioned  by 
ergot,  appears  to  be  that  which,  after  the  rainy  season  of  1816,  visited 
Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  people  of  the  poorer 
class.  Ergot  disease  is  sometimes  observed  in  Abyssinia  at  the  present 
day,2  and  a  few  cases  of  it  have  even  been  lately  recorded  in  Bavaria.^ 

Formation — ^The  true  nature  of  ergot  has  long  been  the  source  of 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  now  set  at  rest  by  the  admirable  researches 
of  L.  E.  Tulasne,  from  whose  Mimoire  sur  V Ergot  des  Gluma^xes,^  the 
following  account  is  for  the  most  part  extracted 

The  formation  of  ergot  often  affects  only  a  few  caryopsides  in  « 
single  ear ;  sometimes  however,  more  than  twenty.  In  the  former  case, 
the  healthy  development  of  the  other  caryopsides  is  not  prevented,  but 
if  too  many  are  attacked,  the  entire  ear  decays.  The  more  isolated 
ergots  generally  grow  larger,  and  attain  their  greatest  size  on  rye  which 
springs  up  here  and  there  among  other  cereals. 

The  first  symptom  of  ergot-formation  is  the  so-called  Jvoney-dew  of 
ryCf  a  yellowish  mucus,  having  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  and  the  peculiar 
disagreeable  odour  frequently  belonging  to  fungi.  Drops  of  this  mucus 
show  themselves  here  and  there  on  the  ears  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
diseased  grains,  and  attract  ants  and  beetles  of  various  kinds,  specially 
the  yellowish-red  Rhagonycha  melanura  Fabr.,  but  not  bees.  On  this 
account,  the  beetle  in  question  has  been  supposed  to  be  instrumental 
in  the  development"  of  ergot,  and  it  may  possibly  be  so,  but  only  by 
transporting  the  saccharine  mucus  from  one  plant  to  another. 

The  honey-dew  of  rye  contains  neither  oil-drops  nor  starch.  After 
dilution  with  water,  it  produces  a  rapid  and  abundant  separatiou  of 
cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  tartrate.  Dried  over 
sulphuric  acid,  it  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass.  After  a  few  days, 
the  drops  of  honey- dew  dry  up  and  disappear  from  the  ear.  The  grain 
at  this  period  becomes  completely  disintegrated,  and  devoid  of  starch. 

The  ergotised  soft  ovaries  are  covered  with,  and  penetrated  by  a 
white,  spongy,  felted  tissue,  the  mycelium  of  the  young  fungus.  It  is 
made  up  of  slender,  threadlike  cells,  the  hyphm,  the  outer  layer  of  which 
consists  of  radially- diverging  cells,  the  bakdia.  The  whole  myceUum 
forms  by  its  crevices  and  folds,  a  number  of  cavities  opening  externally; 
from  its  outer  layer,  which  is  also  called  the  hym^nmm  or  sperTnaiopkarHm, 
an  immense  number  of  agglutinated,  elongated  granules,  the  eonidia,  are 
separated.  These  cells,  the  products  of  the  bjusidia,  are  not  more  than 
4  mkm.  in  length,  and  give  the  floral  organs  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  a  whitish  dust.  The  honey-dew  likewise  contains  an 
abundance  of  conidia,but  it  is  only  on  dilution  that  they  are  precipitated 
and  become  easily  perceptible;    the  formation  of  the  honey-dew  is 

1  Tissot  of  Lausanne,    Phil.  Trans.  Iv.  '  Th.  von  Henglin,  lUiae  naek  Abemtnioi, 

(1766)  106.— See  also  Hist,  ds  la  Soc.  roy.  de      &c.  Jena,  1868.  180. 

Mid.f  anneo  1776.  845 ;  and  Afim,  de  Mid.  ^  Wiggers  and  Huseixxanxi,^  JaknAerM 

et  de   Phys.    vUd,  ann4e    1776.    260-811.      for  1870.  682. 

^^17.  <  Aim,  des  Sciences  not,  Bat,  zr.  (1^ 

1-S<)  and  4  plates. 
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ntimately  connected  with  that  of  the  conidia  themselves.  Ergot  in 
his  primary  or  mycelium  stage  was  regarded  as  an  independent  fungus 
)y  L^veill^  (1827),  who  named  it  Sphacelia  segeium.  According  to  Kiihn 
1863),  it  may  even  be  directly  reproduced  by  germination  of  the  conidia 
vithin  the  ears  of  rye. 

The  mycelium  penetrates  and  envelops  the  caryopsis,  with  the  ex- 
jeption  of  the  apex,  and  thereby  prevents  its  further  growth,  destroying 
specially  the  epicarp  and  the  embryo.  At  the  base  of  the  caryopsis, 
here  is  formed  by  tumefaction  and  gradual  transverse  separation  of  the 
hread-cells  of  the  mycelium,  a  more  compact  kernel-like  body  (the 
xiture  ergot)  violet-black  without,  white  within,  which  gradually  but 
argely  increases  in  size,  and  ultimately  separates  from  the  mycelium  as 
;he  loose  tissue  of  the  latter  dries  and  shrinks  up  after  the  completion 
)f  its  functions.  By  this  growth,  the  remains  of  the  caryopsis,  still 
•ecognizable  by  their  hairs  and  by  the  rudiments  of  the  style,  as  well  as 
)y  the  surviving  portions  of  the  mycelium-tissue,  become  visible  above 
;he  palesB  on  the  apex  of  the  mature  ergot,  now  projecting  prominently 
Tom  the  ear.  Very  rarely  the  ergot  is  crowned  by  a  fully  developed 
jeed ;  in  the  commercial  drug,  the  apex  is  usually  broken  ofT. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  process  of  development  just  described,  the 
rery  tissue  of  the  caryopsis  of  the  rye  does  not  undergo  a  trafisformation, 
)ut  that  it  is  simply  destroyed.  Neither  in  external  form,  nor  in  anatomi- 
jal  structure  does  ergot  exhibit  any  resemblance  to  a  caryopsis  or  a  seed, 
dthough  its  development  takes  place  between  the  flowering  time  and 
hat  at  which  the  rye  begins  to  ripen.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  com- 
)lete  fungus,  and  as  such  was  named  by  De  Candolle  (1816)  Sclerotmm 
7lav2cs  and  by  Fries  Spermosdia  Clavus, 

No  further  change  in  the  ergot  occurs  while  it  remains  in  the  ear ; 
)ut  laid  on  damp  earth,  interesting  phenomena  take  place.  At  certain 
)oints,  small  orbicular  patches  of  the  rind,  fold  themselves  back,  and 
gradually  throw  out  little  white  heads.  These  increase  in  size,  whilst 
he  outer  layers  of  the  neighbouring  tissue  gi'adually  lose  their  firmness 
md  become  soft  and  rather  granular,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cells,  of 
vhich  they  are  made  up,  become  empty  and  extended.  In  the  interior 
)f  the  ergot,  the  cells  retain  their  oil  drops  unaltered.  The  heads 
Lssume  a  greyish-yellow  colour,  changing  to  purple,  and  finally  after 
;ome  weeks  stretch  themselves  towards  the  light  on  slender  shining 
italks  of  a  pale  violet  colour.  The  stalks  often  attain  an  inch  in  length, 
vith  a  thickness  of  about  ^  a  line.  They  consist  of  thin,  parallel, 
jlosely  felted  cell-threads,  devoid  of  fat  oil.  Ergot  is  susceptible  of  this 
'urther  development  only  so  long  as  it  is  fresh,  that  is  to  say,  at  most 
mtil  the  next  flowering  time  of  rye.  Within  this  period  however,  even 
ragments  are  capable  of  development.  There  are  sometimes  also  pro- 
luced  colourless  threads  of  mould  which  belong  to  other  fungi,  as 
Verticillium  cylindrosporum  Corda,  and  which  frequently  overgrow  the 
Tlaviceps?- 

*  Ergot   of  rye  coUected  by  myself  in  after  the  cold  winter  of  1869-70,  Clavicepsy 

Lngus^  placed  upon  earth  in  a  garden-pot  even  in  the  greenhouse,  did  not  make  its 

nd  left  m  the  open  air  unprotected  through  appearance    before   the    11th    May.      Tlie 

he  -winter,  began  to  develope  the  Claviceps  earliest  instance  of  fully  dereloped  ergUs 

•n  the  20th  March,  and  on  another  occasion  which  I  ever  observed,  occurred  on  the  11th 

•n  the  20th  April,  at  which  date  some  sowed  of  June ;  more  frequently  they  axe  seen  only 

a  February  also  began  to  start.      Sharp  in  the  hfiginning  of  July. — ^F.  A.  F. 
rost  appears  to  retard  the  vegetation;  thus, 
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At  the  point  where  the  stalk  joins  the  spherical  or  somewhat  flattened 
head,  the  latter  is  depressed  and  surrounds  the  stalk  with  an  annular 
border.  After  a  short  time  there  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  head, 
which  is  ^V  of  ^^  i^c^  ^^  diameter,  a  number  of  brownish  warts,  in 
which  are  the  openings  of  minute  cavities,  the  conceptacula  or  periikcm. 
On  transverse  section,  they  appear  arranged  radially  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  head.  In  each  cavity  are  a  large  number  of  delicate  sacs, 
only  3-5  mkm.  thick,  and  about  100  mkm.  long,  the  thecal  or  asei,  each 
containing,  as  is  usual  in  fungi,  8  spores,  lliese  are  simple  thread- 
shaped  cells,  filled  with  a  homogeneous  solid  mass. 

The  thicker  ends  of  the  spore-sacs  {asei)  open  while  still  within  the 
perithecium ;  the  spores  issue  united  in  a  bundle,  and  are  emitted  from 
the  aperture  of  the  perithecium.  In  consequence  of  their  somewhat 
glutinous  consistence,  they  remain  united  even  after  their  extrusion,  and 
form  white  silky  flocks  ;  their,  number  in  the  20  or  30  heads  sometimes 
produced  from  a  single  ergot,  often  exceeds  a  million.  The  heads  them- 
selves die  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  they  have  begun  to  make  their 
appearance.  They  represent  the  true  fructification  of  the  fimgus.  This 
state  of  the  plant  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  in  1801  by 
Schumacher,  who  called  it  Sphoeria;  it  was  subsequently  kno\*Ti  as 
Cordiceps,  Cordyliceps,  Kentrospoj^ium;  &c.,  until  Tulasne  proved  it  to  be 
the  final  stage  of  development  of  ergot. 

The  three  different  forms  of  this  structure,  namely,  the  mycelium, 
the  ergot,  and  the  fruit-bearing  heads,  are  therefore  merely  successive 
states  of  one  and  the  same  biennial  fungus,  which  have  been  appropri- 
ately united  by  Tulasne  under  the  name  of  Claviceps  purpurea.  The 
middle  stage  forms  the  sclerotium,  which  occurs  in  a  large  number  of 
the  most  various  fungi,  and  is  a  special  state  of  rest  of  these  plants. 
The  direct  proof  that  the  mycelium  is  produced  from  spores  of  the  fruit- 
head  sown  on  ears  of  rye,  was  supplied  by  Ktihn  in  1863.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  same  organism  is  produced  from  conidia; 
whence  it  appears  that  a  twofold  formation  of  ergot  is  possible,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  other  lungL 

Description — Spurred  rye,  as  found  in  commerce,  consists  of  fusi- 
form grains,  which  it  is  convenient  to  term  ergots.  They  are  from  J  to  IJ 
inch  in  length,  and  ^  to  4  lines  in  diameter;  their  form  is  subcylindrical 
-or  obtusely  prismatic,  tapering  towards  the  ends,  generally  arched,  with 
a  longitudinal  furrow  on  each  side.  At  the  apex  of  each  ergot^  there  is 
often  a  small  whitish  easily  detached  appendage,  while  the  opposite 
extremity  is  somewhat  rounded.  The  ergots  are  firm,  homy,  somewhat 
elastic,  have  a  close  fracture,  are  brittle  when  dry,  yet  diflicult  to 
pulverize.  The  whitish  interior  is  frequently  laid  bare  by  deep  transverse 
cracks.  The  tissue  is  but  imperfectly  penetrated  by  water,  even  the 
thinnest  sections  swelling  but  slightly  in  that  fluid. 

Ergot  of  rye  has  a  peculiar  offensive  odour,  and  a  mawkish,  rancid 
taste.  It  is  apt  to  become  deteriorated  by  keeping,  especially  when 
pulverized,  partly  from  oxidation  of  the  oil,  and  partly  from  the  attacks 
of  a  mite  of  the  genua  Tromhidium,  To  assist  its  preservation,  it  shoulJ 
be  thoroughly  dried,  and  kept  in  closed  bottles. 

Microscopic  Structure — In  fully  developed  ergot,  no  organs  can 
be  distinguished.    It  consists  of  uniform,  densely  felted  tissue  of  short, 
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thread-like,  somewhat  thick-walled  cells,  which  are  irregularly  packed 
and  so  intimately  matted  together  that  it  is  only  by  prolonged  boiling 
of  thin  slices  with  potash,  and  alternate  treatment  with  acids  and 
ether,  that  the  individual  cells  can  be  made  evident.  Without  such 
treatment,  the  cells  even  in  the  thinnest  sections  show  a  somewhat  rounded, 
nearly  isodiametric  outline.  This  pseudo-parenchyme  of  ergot  exhibits 
therefore  an  aspect  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  loosely  felted 
cells  Qiyphcc)  of  other  fungi.  Ergot  nevertheless  is  not  made  up  of  cells 
differing  from  those  of  fungi  generally.  If  thin  longitudinal  slices  of 
the  innermost  tissue  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  solution  of  chromic 
acid  containing  about  1  per  cent.,  they  will  distinctly  show  the  hyphce, 
which  are  however  considerably  shorter  than  those  of  other  fungi.  They 
contain  numerous  drops  of  fat  oil,  but  neither  starch  nor  crystals.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  nearly  empty  and  not  much  thickened  paren* 
chyme  should  form  so  compact  and  solid  a  tissue. 

The  cell-walls  of  the  tissue  of  ergot  are  not  coloured  blue,  even 
after  prolonged  treatment  with  iodine  in  solution  of  potassium  iodide ; 
or  when  the  tissue  has  been  previously  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or 
Icept  for  days  in  contact  with  potash  and  absolute  alcohol  at  100''  C. 
In  this  respect  the  cellulose  of  fungi  differs  from  that  of  phanerogamic 
plants. 

Of  the  outermost  rows  of  cells  in  ergot,  a  few  only  are  of  a  violet 
colour,  but  they  are  not  otherwise  distinguishable  from  the  colourless 
tissue, — or  at  most  by  the  somewhat  greater  thickness  of  their  walls. 

Chemical  Composition — The  composition  of  ergot  has  been 
several  times  investigated,  and  elaborately  by  Wiggers  as  early  as  1830. 
The  drug  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  a  fatty,  non-drying,  yellowish,, 
saponifiable  oil,  chiefly  consisting  of  olein,  palmitin,  and  small  pro- 
portions of  volatile  fatty  acids,  especially  acetic  and  butyric,  combined, 
with  glycerin.  Tlie  oil  is  accompanied  by  small  quantities  of  resin  and. 
cholesterin.  It  is  erroneous  to  attribute  to  this  oil  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  ergot,  although  it  has  been  shown  by  Ganser,^  to  display  irritating 
properties  when  taken  in  doses  of  about  6  grammes.  But  the  effects 
observed  appear  dependent  on  the  presence  in  it  of  resin  (7  per  cent.) 

According  to  Wenzell  (1864),  ergot  of  lye  contains  two  peculiar 
alkaloids,  which  he  designated  Ucbohne  and  Ergotine?  They  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  have  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  bitterish  taste.  They  were 
not  got  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  merely  as  brownish  substances  forming 
deliquescent  compounds  with  acids, — in  either  case,  amorphous.  Ganser 
however,  claims  to  have  obtained  long  acicular  crystals  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ergotine.  Ecboline  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  special 
medicinal  properties  of  ergot  of  rye;  ergotine,  which  is  less  bitter, 
is  but  little  active.  Manassewitz  (1867)  obtained  0*12  per  cent,  of 
ergotine ;  Ganser,  004  of  the  same  alkaloid,  and  016  of  ecboline.  The 
two  bodies  may  be  easily  separated  by  mercuric  chloride,  which  yields 
an  insoluble  compound  with  ecboline  only.  Manassewitz  assigned  to 
ergotine  the  formula  C^^H^^N^O^,  which  requires  confirmation. 

The  two  bases  of  ergot  were  found  by  Wenzell,  to  be  combined  with 

^  Archiv  der  Pharm.  cxliv.  (1870)  200.  macicn  of  Chambery,  vido  Joum.  dc  Pharm. 

'  Tlie  name  Ergotine  has  also  been  given  iv.  (1848)  107  ;  Pereira,  Elcm.  of  Mat.  Med, 

to  a  medicinal  extract  of    ergot,  prepared  ii.  (1850)  1012. 
after  a  metliod  deviaed  by  Bonjcan,  a  phar- 
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Ergotic  Acid,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  further  proved  by  Ganset 
It  is  a  volatile  body  yielding  crystallizable  salts. 

Ergot  in  common  with  other  fungi,^  contains  a  sugar  termed  Myeose^ 
closely  allied  to  cane  sugar,  and  still  more  s6  to  Trehalose,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  having  a  rather  less  dextrogyre  power.  Mycose 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  octohedra,  having  the  composition  C^^H**0^^  + 
2H^0.  Mitscherlich  obtained  of  it  about  one-tenth  per  cent.  It  appears 
that  the  sugar  exuded  in  the  first  stage  of  growth  of  the  fungus,— the 
so-called  rt/e  honey-dew, — is  in  its  principal  characters  different  from 
mycose.  Instead  of  the  latter,  Mitscherlich  as  well  as  Fiedler  and 
Ludwig,  sometimes  obtained  from  ergot,  Mannite. 

The  red  colouring  matter  of  ergot  is  soluble  neither  in  benzol,  alcohol, 
nor  ether,  but  is  easily  extractable  by  alcohol  or  water  mixed  with  a 
little  ammonia,  or  by  a  mineral  acid  (not  acetic).  From  its  neutralized 
alcoholic  solution,  it  may  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  It  appears 
to  contain  iron  and  nitrogen  (Winckler,  Manassewitz).  Spectroscopically 
examined,  we  find  its  solution  to  extinguish  the  blue  and  the  green  ray. 

Schoonbroodt  in  1866,  as  well  as  Ludwig  in  1869,  pointed  out  the 
presence  in  ergot  of  Cholesterin,  a  crystallizable  principle  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  which  has  been  detected  in  other 
fungi.  It  may  be  isolated  by  shaking  the  fat  oil  of  ergot  with  warm 
alcohoL  Ganser  thus  obtained  0036  parts  of  chloresterin  from  100  of 
the  drug.  Schoonbroodt  also  found  in  ergot.  Lactic  Acid,  Several  other 
-chemists  have  further  proved  the  presence  of  acetic  and  formic  acids. 

Starch  is  entirely  wanting  in  ergot  at  all  times.  The  drug  yields 
about  3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  probably  to  a  large  amount 
of  albuminoid  matter.  Ganser  however  obtained  only  3-2  per  cent  of 
albumin  soluble  in  water. 

When  ergot  or  its  alcoholic  extract  is  treated  with  an  alkali,  it  yields 
as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminoid  matters,  ammonia  or 
ammonia-bases, — according  to  Ludwig  and  Stahl,  Methylaminc, — accord- 
ing to  others,  Trimethylamine.  Manassewitz,  as  well  as  Wenzell,  state 
that  phosphate  of  trimethylamine  is  present  in  an  aqueous  extract  of 
ergot,  but  Ganser  ascertained  that  no  such  base  pre-exists  in  ergot.  We 
have  found  that  the  crystals  which  abound  in  the  extract  after  it  has 
been  kept  for  some  time,  are  an  acid  phosphate  of  sodium  and  ammonium 
with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphate- 
Production  and  Commerce — Ergot  of  rye  is  chiefly  imported 
into  London  from  Vigo  in  Spain  and  from  Tenerifife ;  it  is  also  sliipf^eJ 
from  Hamburg  and  France.  Dr.  de  Landssan,  writing  to  one  of  us  from 
Vigo  in  1872,  remarks  that  vast  quantities  of  rye  are  grown  in  Galicia, 
and  that  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  the  grain  is  extensively 
ergotized, — in  fact  the  parasite  is  present  in  one  ear  out  of  every  three. 
At  the  time  of  harvest  the  ergots  are  picked  out,  and  the  rye  is  thus 
rendered  fit  for  food. 

Southern  and  Central  Russia  furnish  considerable  supplies  of  the 
drug.    In  the  central  parts  of  Europe,  ergot  does  not  everywhere  occur 

^  See  Miintz  in  Comptcs  Rcndut,  Ixxvi.  odour  of  herring  brine  may  assist  in  the 

(1873)  649.  same  obicct.   Extraction  of  the  fatty  oil  with 

^  Tlie  red  colour  of  an  alcoholic  solution  carbon  bisulphide  may  also  be  reoommcixic^ 

may  serve  for  the  detection  of  small  quan-  as  a  test,  inasmuch  as  good  cereal  f^vas 

titles  of  ergot  in  flour.    The  reaction  with  contain  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  U^l 
potash,  and  evolution  of  the  characteristic 
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in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  collected,  and  it  greatly  diminishes  as  the 
state  of  agriculture  improves.  We  have  noticed  that  ergot  from  Odessa 
was  of  a  slaty  hue  and  in  much  smaller  grains  than  that  from  Spain. 

Uses — Ergot  is  principally  used  on  account  of  its  specific  action  on 
the  uterus  in  parturition. 

Other  Varieties  of  Ergot — Ergot  of  Wheat,  which  is  in  shorter 
and  thicker  ergots  than  that  of  rye,  is  picked  out  by  hand  in  some  parts 
of  Italy  and  France,  from  grain  intended  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  vermicelli  and  other  pastes;  and  such  ergot  is  sold  to  druggists. 
Carbonneaux  Le  Perdriel  ^  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  less  prone 
to  become  deteriorated  by  age  than  that  of  rye,  and  that  it  never  pro- 
duces the  deleterious  effects  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  latter. 

The  same  writer  asserts  that  Ergot  of  Oat  is  sometimes  collected  and 
sold  either  per  se,  or  mixed  with  that  of  rye.  It  differs  from  the  latter 
in  the  ergots  being  considerably  more  slender. 

Ergot  of  the  North  African  grass  known  as  Diss,  Arundo  Ampelo- 
desmos  Cirillo,  has  been  collected  for  use,  and  according  to  Lallemant  - 
is  twice  as  active  as  that  of  rye.  It  is  from  1  to  3  inches  long  by  only 
about  1^  of  an  inch  broad,  generally  arched,  or  in  the  large  ergots  twisted 
spirally.  We  find  it  to  share  the  structural  character  of  the  ergot 
of  rye. 

ALG.E. 

CHONDRUS    CRISPUS. 

Fucus  Hibemicus  ;  Carrageen?  Irish  Moss;  F.  Matisse  cPIrlande,  Mousse 
perUe ;  G.  KnorpeltaTuj,  Irldndisches  Moos,  Perlmoos. 

Botanical  Origin — Chondrus  crispus  Lyngbye  {Fucus  crispus  L.),  a 
sea  weed  of  the  class  Floridece,  abundant  on  rocky  sea-shores  of  Europe 
from  the  North  Cape  to  Gibraltar,  also  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North 
America. 

History — Carrageen  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  medical 
profession  in  England  in  1831,  and  shortly  afterwards  attracted  attention 
in  Germany.  It  was  never  admitted  to  the  London  or  British 
pharmacopoeia,  and  is  but  little  esteemed  in  medicine. 

Description — The  entire  plant  is  collected :  in  the  fresh  state  it  is 
soft  and  cartilaginous,  varying  in  colour  from  yellowish-green  to  livid 
purple  or  purplish-brown,  but  becoming  after  washing  and  exposure 
to  the  sun,  white  or  yellowish,  and  when  dry,  shrunken,  horny  and 
translucent. 

The  base  is  a  small  flattened  disc,  from  which  springs  a  frond  or  thallus 
4  to  6  inches  or  more  in  length,  having  a  slender  subcylindrical  stem, 
expanding  fan-like  into  wedge-shaped  segments,  of  variable  breadth,  flat 
or  curled,  and  truncate,  emarginate  or  bifid  at  the  summit. 

1  De  V Ergot  de  FrometU  dde  scs  proprUUs  '  Carrageen  in  Irish  sonifies  moss  qf  the, 

mid,  (th^se)  Montpellier,  1862.  rock.    We  learn  from  an  Irish  scholar  that 

3  Etude  8ur  Vkrgot  du  Diss,  Alger  et  it  would  be  more  correctly  written  carrai- 

Paris,    1863 ;  Joum,  de  Pharm.  L  (1865)  geen, 
444. 
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The  fructification  consists  of  tetraspores  or  cystocarps,  rising  but 
slightly  from  the  substance  of  the  thallus,  and  appearing  as  little  wart- 
like protuberances. 

In  cold  water,  carrageen  swells  up  to  its  original  bulk,  and  acquires 
a  distinct  seaweed-like  smelL  A  quantity  of  water  equal  to  20  or  30 
times  its  weight,  boiled  with  it  for  ten  minutes,  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
pale  mawkish  jelly. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  tissue  of  Chondrus  crispus  is  made 
up  of  globular  or  elongated,  thick-walled  cells.  The  superficial  lajrers 
on  both  sides  of  the  lobes  constitute  a  kind  of  peel,  easily  separable  ia 
microscopic  sections.  The  interior  or  medullary  part  exhibits  a  much 
less  densely  packed  tissue  formed  of  larger  cells.  The  larger  cavities  of 
this  tissue  contain  a  granular  mucilaginous  matter,  assuming  a  sUght 
violet  tinge  on  addition  of  iodine.  In  water  however,  the  cell-walls 
swell  up  so  as  to  form  a  gelatinous  mass,  in  which  separate  cells  can  at 
last  be  scarcely  distinguished.^  In  the  fresh  state,  its  cells  also  contain 
granules  of  chlorophyll  imbued  with  a  red  matter,  termed  Phyco^rythrin. 
But  by  washing  and  exposure  to  the  air,  these  colouring  substances  are 
removed  or  greatly  altered,  and  are  no  longer  visible  in  the  commercial 
drug. 

Chemical  Compositiofi — ^The  constituents  of  carrageen  are  those 
generally  found  in  marine  algae,  especially  as  regards  the  mucilage. 
This  latter  is  insoluble  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  (Schweizer  s 
test) ;  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yields,  in  common  with 
gimi,  an  abundance  of  mucic  acid.  The  mucilage  of  carrageen,  like 
many  similar  bodies,  obstinately  retains  inorganic  matter ;  after  it  had 
three  times  been  dissolved  in  water,  and  as  many  times  precipitated 
with  alcohol,  we  found  it  still  to  yield  the  same  quantity  of  ash  as  the 
raw  drug  itself,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  15  per  cent.  The  mucilage 
perfectly  dried,  is  a  tough  homy  substance,  of  a  greyish  colour;  it, 
quickly  swells  up  in  water,  forming  a  jelly  which  is  precipitable  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

According  to  Blondeau,'*  the  mucilage  of  carrageen  contains  21  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  and  2*5  of  sulphur,  a  statement  which  we  are  able  to 
point  out  as  erroneous.  We  find  in  it  no  sulphur,  and  only  0*88  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  drug  itself  yielded  us  not  more  than  1'012  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen. 

When  thin  slices  of  the  plant  are  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  and 
then  after  washing  left  for  24  hours  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  potassium  iodide,  they  acquire  a  deep  blue ;  yet,  starch  granules  are 
not  found  in  this  seaweed.  Lastly  in  connexion  with  carrageen  may 
be  mentioned  Ihccusol^  an  oily  liquid  isomeric  with  furfurol,  obtained  by 
boiling  seaweeds  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Commerce — The  plant  is  collected  on  the  west  and  north-west 
coast  of  Ireland :  Sligo  is  said  to  be  a  great  depot  for  it.  It  is  also 
gathered  to  some  extent  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  where  a 
systematic  r)rocess  of  preparing  it  for  the  market  is  adopted.'  Carrageen 
of  superior  quality  is  sometimes  imported  from  Hamburg. 

'  Spirit  of  wine,  glycenn  ox  a.  ^aXl^  oW,         *  Jotvltu.  tie  Vharm,  ii.  (1S65)  159. 
are  the  Jiquids  most  suited  lot  t\ie  m\ctosGa\j\c.         ^  ^.  W.  ^^\ft^\xv  TKaTm,  ;i\j>kTt^.^  (J870) 
ejcamination  of  this  drug.  '^^^^ 
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Uses — ^The  mucilaginous  decoction  and  jelly  which  carrageen 
affords,  are  popular  remedies  in  pulmonary  and  other  complaints ;  but 
as  nutriment,  such  preparations  are  much  over-estimated.^ 

Carrageen  is  sometimes  used  for  feeding  cows  and  calves ;  and  under 
the  name  of  Alga  marina,  for  stuffing  mattresses.  Its  mucilage  serves 
for  thickening  the  colours  employed  in  calico-printing,  and  as  size  for 
paper  and  for  cotton  goods.     In  America  it  is  used  for  fining  beer. 

Substitutes — Gigartina  mammillosa  J.  Ag.  {Chondrits  fnammillosiLS 
Grev.)  is  collected  indiscriminately  with  Ch.  Crispins,  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  latter  chiefly  by  having  the  flat  portion  of  the  thallus  beset 
with  elevated  or  stalked  tubercles,  bearing  the  cystocarps ;  but  it  has  the 
same  properties.  G.  acicvlaris  Lamour.,  a  species  common  on  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  having  slender  cylindrical  branches,  is 
occasionally  collected  along  with  Chondrus  crispus,  Dalmon  (1874)  who 
has  examined  it,  asserts  it  to  be  less  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  true 
carrageen.  Small  quantities  of  other  sea  weeds  are  often  present 
through  the  negligence  of  the  collectors. 
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Alga  Zeylanica  ;  Ceylon  Moss^  Jaffna  Moss. 

Botanical  Origin — Sphcerococcus  lichenoides  Agardh.  (Oracillaria 
lichenoides  Grev.,  Plocaria  Candida  Nees),  a  light  purple  or  greenish 
sea-weed,  belonging  to  the  class  Floridew,  occurring  on  the  coasts  of 
Ceylon,  Burma  and  the  Malay  islands.^ 

History — Ceylon  moss  has  long  been  in  use  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Chinese.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
plants  described  by  Eumphius  *  as  Alga  coralloides.  In  recent  times  it 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  European  physicians  by  O'Shaughnessy.* 

Description — The  plant,  which  as  found  in  commerce  is  opaque  and 
white,  having  been  deprived  of  colour  by  drying  in  the  sun  and  air,  con- 
sists of  cylindrical  ramifying  stems  or  filaments,  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  from  1  to  6  or  more  inches  in  lengtli.  The  main  stems  bear 
numerous  branches,  simple  or  giving  off  slender  secondary  or  tertiary 
ramifications,  ending  in  a  short  point.  When  moistened,  the  plant 
increases  a  little  in  volume,  becomes  rather  translucent,  and  frequently 
exhibits  whitish  globular  or  mammiform  fruits  (cystocarps).  It  is 
somewhat  friable,  and  after  drying  at  100*"  C.  may  easily  be  pow- 
dered. It  is  devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  in  this  respect  differing  from 
most  sea  weeds. 


^  A  person  must  eat  a  pound  of  stiff  jelly 
made  of  the  powdered  sea-weed,  before  he 
would  have  swaUowed  ?ialf  an  .ounce  of  dry 
solid  matter. 

*  For  convenience  we  accept  the  popular 
name  of  thoss,  though  it  is  incorrect. 

3  The  Pharmacoposia  of  Imiia  (1868) 
names  SpJiarococcus  confervoides  Ag.  (Chra- 
cillaria  Grev.),  a  plant  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Mediterranean,  not  uncommon  on  the 


shores  of  Britain,  as  furnishing  a  portion  of 
the  drug  under  notice.  Specimens  which 
we  have  examined,  are  widely  different  in 
structure  from  S.  lichenoides^  and  are  appa- 
rently devoid  of  starch. 

*  Herb.  Amboin,  vi.  lib.  xi.  c.  66. 

^  Indian  Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  Calcutta, 
March,  1834 ;  Bengal  Dispinsatory,  1841. 
668. 
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Microscopic  Structure — The  transverse  section  shows  a  loose 
tissue  made  up  of  large  empty  cells,  enclosed  by  a  cortical  zone  30  to 
70  mkm.  thick.  This  zone  consists  of  small  cells,  loaded  with  globular 
starch-granules,  from  less  than  1  up  to  3  mkm.  in  diameter,  so  densely 
packed  as  to  form  what  seems  at  first  sight  a  single  mass  in  each  c^li. 
In  the  larger  cells,  the  granules  are  attached  to  the  walls  ;  they  do  not 
display  in  polarized  light  the  usual  cross.  The  thick  walls  of  the  cells 
show  a  stratified  structure,  especially  after  having  been  moistened  with 
chromic  acid ;  on  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  an  alkaline  iodide, 
they  assume  a  deep  brown,  but  the  starch-granules,  which  also  abound 
in  the  cystocarps,  display  the  usual  blue  tint. 

Chemical  Composition — The  drug,  as  examined  by  O'Shaughnessy, 
yielded  in  100  parts,  of  vegetable  jelly  54*5,  starch  15*0,  ligneous  fibre 
(cellulose  ?)  18-0,  mucilage  4*0,  inorganic  salts  7*5. 

Cold  water  removes  the  mucilage,  which  after  due  concentration,  may 
be  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  This  mucilage  when  boiled 
for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  produces  oxalic  acid  and  microscopic 
crystals  of  mucic  acid  (beautifully  seen  by  polarized  light),  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  precipitating  on  cooling.  With  one  part  of  the  drug 
and  100  parts  of  boiling  water,  a  thick  liquid  is  obtained  which  affords 
transparent  precipitates  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  or  alcohol,  in  the 
same  way  as  carrageen.  With  50  parts  of  water,  a  transparent  tasteless 
jelly,  devoid  of  viscosity,  is  produced  ;  in  common  with  the  mucilage,  it 
furnishes  mucic  acid,  if  treated  with  nitric  acid.  Micro-chemical  tests  do 
not  manifest  albuminous  matter  in  this  plant. 

Some  chemists  have  regarded  the  jelly  extracted  by  boiling  water  as 
identical  with  pectin,  but  the  fact  requires  proof.  Payen  ^  called  it 
Gelose,  and  found  it  composed  of  carbon  42*77,  hydrogen  577,  and 
oxygen  51*45  per  cent.  Gum  Arabic  contains  carbon  42*12,  hydrogen 
6*41  and  oxygen  51*47  =  C^^H^O^^.  Payen's  gelose  imparts  a  gelatinous 
consistence  to  500  parts  of  water;  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  water  from 
the  plant  previously  exhausted  by  cold  water  slightly  acidulated.* 

The  inorganic  salts  of  Ceylon  moss  consist,  according  to  O'Shangh- 
nessy,  of  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides  of  sodium  and  calcium,  with 
neither  iodide  nor  bromide.  Dried  at  100**  C,  it  yielded  us  9*15  per  cent. 
of  ash. 

Uses — A  decoction  of  Ceylon  moss  made  palatable  by  sugar  and 
aromatics,  has  been  recommended  as  a  demulcent,  and  a  light  article  of 
food  for  invalids.  In  the  Indian  Arcliipelago  and  in  China,  immense 
quantities  of  this  and  of  some  other  species  of  sea  weed  *  are  used  for 
making  jelly  and  for  other  purposes. 

^  CompUs    llcTidus,    xlix.     (1869)    621  ;  consists  mainly  of  it,  will  keep  irood  for 

Pharm.  Joum.  i.  (I860)  470.  508.  years. 

^  Gelose  even  in  the  moist  state  is  but  '  Consult  Martins,  iVVuefJoAr^././'AarKi. 

little  prone  to  change,  and  the  jelly  made  Bd.  ix.  Marz  1868 ;  Cooke,  Phaniu  J<nu%. 

by  tbe    Chinese    as    a   sweetmeat    which  i  (1860)  504. 
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gummifer  .  152 
Kurdicus  .  152 
microcepha- 

lus  .  .  .  152 
pycnocladus  152 
stromatodes  152 
yielding 
manna  .  372 
Atls  or  Atees  ...  14 
Atraphaxis  spinossi  .  372 
Atropa  Belladonna  .  409 
Atropic  Acid     .     .    .411 
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Attar  of  rose,  adulte- 
ration of   .     .     237, 662 
Aun^e 340 

AURANTIACELfi  .      .      .    103 

Aurantiin  ....  105 
Azadirachta  indica     .  135 

Babul  or  Babur  .  .  207 
Bacca)  Spinoe  cervinjB .  139 
Bactyrilobium  Fistula  195 

Badiane 20 

Badiyane-khatai  .  .  22 
Bael  Fruit  ....  116 
Baldrianwurzel .  .  .  337 
BaHospermum     mon- 

tanum 510 

Balaam,  Canada  .  .  552 
Capivi  .  .  .  200 
Copaiba  .  .  200 
Gurjun  .  .  81 
of  Peru  .  .  179 
„  of  Tolu  .  .177 
Balsamo  bianco  .  .184 
Balsamodendron  .  .125 
Balsanium  Canadense  552 
„  Copaiba  .  .  200 
Dipterocarpi  81 
Guijunoe  .  .  81 
Indicum  .  .179 
NucistaB  .  .  456 
PemTiaiiiim  1 79 
„  Styracia  .  .241 
Tolntannm  .  177 
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Barbaloin      .    .     .  .624 

Barberry,  Indian   .  .     33 

Barbotine      ....  346 

Barentraubenblatter  .  359 

Barlappsamen   .     .  .  665 

Barley,  pearl     .     .  .  657 

BarosDia  betulina  .  .     99 

Camphor.  .  100 

crenata     .  .     98 

crenulata .  .     98 

Eckloniana  .  101 

„       serratifoUa  .    99 

Barras  or  Galipot  .  .  547 

Bassora  Gum    .    .  .  156 

Bassorin 155 

Batatas  Jalapa  .     .  .  398 

Baume  de  Canada  •  .  552 

Copahu  .  200 

P^rou    .  .179 

S.  Salvador  179 
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Baumol 374 

Bazghanj 540 

Bearbeny  Leaves  .  .  359 
BebeeruorBibiruBark  481 
Bebirine  or  Bibirine   .  482 

Bela 116 

Belladonna  Leaves  .  411 
„  Root  .  .  409 
Belladonnine  .  .  .411 
Bendi-kai  ....  86 
Benic  Acid    ....     66 

Benjoin 361 

Benn6  Oil  ....  425 
Benzoeharz  ....  361 
Benzoic  Acid    .     .     .  365 

„    in  Balsam. 

Peruv.  .  182 

„   in  Dragon's 

Blood  .  611 
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Penang     .    .  364 

Siam    ...  364 

Sumatra    .     .  364 

Benzylic  alcohol    .     .  244 

„        cinnamato    .  183 

Berberidile    ...    33 

Berberine  in  Berberis .     35 

in  Calumba  .     .     24 
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Berberis  aristata    .     .     33 

asiatica    .     .     33 

Lycium    .     .     33 

vulgaris   .     .     35 

Bergamot  Camphor    .  Ill 

„        essence  of  .  108 

Bergaptene  .    .     108,111 

Bertramwurzel  .    .     .  342 

Besenginster     .     .     .148 

Betamaritima  .     .     .  655 

„    -quinine    .     .     .321 

Betel  Nuts  ....  607 

Betelniisse    ....  607 

Betula  alba,  tar  of .    .  564 

Beurre  de  Cacao    .    .    87 

„        „  Muscade   .  456 

Bevilacqua   ....  264 

Bhang 493 

Bibiric  Acid      ...  482 

Bibirine 482 

„  sulphate  .  .  482 
Bibiru  Bark  ...  481 
Bigaradier  .  .  .  .111 
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Bishop's  Weed . 
Bissa  Bol  .  . 
Bitter  Apple  . 
„     Wood     . 

Bittersiiss 
Bitter-sweet 

BlXINE^ 

Blauholz 186 

Blumea  balsamifera  .  466 
Bockshomsamen  .  .150 
Bois  amer  ....  118 
de  Camp^che  .  186 
„  gayao  ...  92 
d'Inde  ....  186 
de  quassia.  .  .  118 
santal  .  .  .  5-10 
„  rouge  .  175 
Bonduc  Seeds  .  .  .185 
Bonplandia  tnfoliata .  97 
Borassus  flabelliformis  655 
Bomeene  or  Valerene 

340,  465 

Bomeol 465 

„      in  Valerian    .  340 
Boswellia  Bhau-Daji- 

ana  .  .  120 
Carterii  .  .  120 
Frereana  121,  135 
glabra  .  .  121 
papyrifera  .  121 
sacra  .  .  .  120 
serrata  .  .121 
thurifera      .  121 
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Botryopsis  platyphylla   25 

Brasilin 189 

Brassic  Acid  ...  63 
Brassica  alba  ...  64 
juncea.  .  .  64 
nigra  ...  61 
Brauerpech  ....  559 
Brayera      anthelmin- 

thica 228 

Brazil  wood  ....  189 
Brechniisae  ....  384 
Brechwurzel     •    .    •  331 

Br^idiue 134 

Br^ine 133 

Brindonia  indica  .  .  79 
Bromaloin  ....  624 
Broom  Tope  ...  148 
Brucine.  .    .    .    385.^388 
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Biyoidin .... 
Bachu  or  Bucco  Leaves    98 


Buckthorn  Berries 
Bnena  hexandra 
,,      magnifolia 
Bngbane .    .    . 
Buka  Leaves     . 
Bokublatter 
BQllma  Scllltt . 
BURSERACEifi     . 

Bosserole  .  . 
Butea  frondosa . 
Kino  .  . 
parviflora 
„  superba  . 
Butua  .  .  . 
Butyrum  Cacao 
Buxine  in  Bibiru 
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Cabbage  Hose  .    .    .  232 
Cacao  Butter    ...    87 

Cachou 213 

„  jaune  ou  Grambir  298 
Cade,  huile  de  .  .  .  563 
Csesalpinia  Bonduc  .  185 
Bonducella  185 
echinata  .  288 
Sappanl89,288 
Cajuput  Oil ...  .  247 
Cajuputene  or    Caju- 

putol 248 

Calabar  Bean  ...  167 
Calamus  aromaticus  .613 
„  Draco .  .  .  609 
Calisaya  Bark  .  .  .315 
Calotropis  gigantea  .  380 
Hamiltonii.  380 
.  380 
.     22 

Cambosia  ....  77 
Camomille  Romaine  .  344 
Campecheholz  .  .  .186 
CaiDphor,  barosma  .  100 
Barus  .  .  464 
bergamot  .111 
blumea  .  .  466 
Borneo  .  .  464 
China  .  .  463 
cinaBbene  .  348 
common  .  458 
cubebs  .  .  528 
dryobala- 
nops  •.    .  464 
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thyme  437,438 
tobacco.  .  421 
Camphora  ....  458 
„  officinarum  458 

Camphoric  Acid  .  .  463 
Camphre  .....  458 
Camphretic  Acid  .  .  463 
„  from 
galbanum  288 
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Cannabene    .     . 

Cannabine^    , 

Cannabis  Indica 

„  sativa 
Cannace^  .  . 
Cannelle  blanche 

„  de  Ceylan 
Capivi  .  .  , 
Capnomor  .  . 
Caprifoliace-e 
Capsicin  .  .  . 
Capsicum  annuum 
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Caramelane  ....  655 
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Cardamom    ....  582 
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Caryophyllinic  Acid  .  253 
Caryophyllum  regium  255 
Caryophyllus  aromati- 
cus   249 
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Ridolfia      .    . 
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Bark.     .  , 

Brasiliana  , 

buds  .     .  . 
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grandis  .  , 

lignea     •  , 
moschata 
obovata  . 
oil  of.     • 
vera  Bark 
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„        ,y  Seeds 

Catechin  .     .     . 

„      in  Kino 

Catechu  .     ,     . 
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Catechu-tannic  Acid  .216 
Cathartic  Acid .  .  .193 
CathartocarpuB  Fistula  195 
Cathartogenic  Acid  .  193 
Catharto-mannite  .  .193 
Cayenne  Pepper  .  .  406 
Cebadilla  ....  633 
Cedrat,  essence  of.  .115 
Centifolienrosen  .  .  232 
Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha  331 
Cerasus  serotina     .    .  224 

Cerealin 659 

Cerotyl,  cerotate    .    .    63 

„      palmitate  .     .    53 

Cetraria  Islandica  .    .  670 

Cetraric  Acid    .    .    .  672 

Cetrarin 672 

Cevadic  Acid  .  .  .  635 
Cevadilla  ....  633 
Chaerophyllum      An- 

thriscus     ....  269 

Chamomile,  common  .  345 

„         Flowers  .  344 

,j         Eoman    .  344 

Chanvre  indien      .    .491 

Charas 494 

Chardinia     xeranthe- 

moides 222 

ChauJmugra  Seed .  .  70 
Chavica  officinarum  .  524 
„  Roxburghii  .  524 
ChSne,  ^corce  de  .  .  534 
Cherry-laurel  Leaves .  226 
Chiend^nt  ....  663 
„        gros  .     .     .  664 

Chillies 406 

China  bicolorata    .    .321 

J,    Carthagene  ros^  321 

„  nova  ....  326 
China  Boot  ....  648 
Chinannde  ....  302 
Chinawurael  .  .  .  648 
Chinovic  Acid  .  .  .  326 
Chinovin      ....  326 

Chiratin 393 

Chiratogenin  .  .  .  393 
Chiretta  or  Chirayta  .  392 
Chloralom    ....  624 

Chloranil 627 

Cholesterin  ....  376 
,,        in  barley    .  659 
„        in  ergot  677, 678 
Chondodendron  tomen- 

toBum 25 
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Chondodendron      to- 

mentosum,  stems  of  29 
Chondnui  crispua  .  679 
„  mammiUosus  681 
Chop-nut  ....  167 
Christmas  Bose  .  .  1 
Chrysammic  Acid  .  .  627 
Chrysanthemum  Par- 

thehium    ....  345 
Chrysophan  ....  448 
„  in  Senna  .  193 

Chrysophanic  Acid  .  448 
Chrysoretin  ....  193 
Chrysorhamnine    .    .  140 

Churrus 494 

Cicuta  Tirosa  266,  270, 296 
Cigue,  feuilles  de  .    .  268 
„     fruits  de .     .    .  266 
Cimicifuga  racemosa  .     15 
Cimicifiigin  ....     16 
Cinsebene     ....  348 
„        -camphor     .  348 
Cinchona,  acid   prin- 
ciples of    ...    .  325 
Cinchona  alkaloids     .  322 
, ,  „   estima- 

tion of  327  * 
„  „    propor- 

tion in  barks      .     .  324 
Cinchona  Bark  .     .     .  302 
„  chemical  com- 
position of  320 
„  commerce  in  310 
„  pale    •    .    .  315 
„  red     .    .    .  816 
„  structure     .317 
„      „  yellow     .    .  315 
Cinchona  Calisaya      .  303 
conspectus  of  318 
cultivation  of  311 
history  of    .  304 
lancifolia     .316 
officinalis     .  303 
Pitayensis   .316 
-red    .     .    .  326 
succirubra   .  304 
works  relat- 
ing to  .    .  328 
Cinchonicine     .    .    .  322 
Cinchonidine     .    320, 323 
Cinchonine  .    .    320,323 
Cincho-tannic  Acid    .  326 
Cinchovatine    .    .    .321 
Cinene  or  Cynene  .    .  348 
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Cinnamene  ....  244 
Cinnamic  Acid .  .  .  244 
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„  in  benzoin 
„  aldehyde .  . 
Cinnamodendron  . 
Cinnamol  .  .  . 
Cinnamomin  .  . 
Cinnamomum      Bur- 

manni.  .  475 
Camphora  .  458 
Cassia  .  .  475 
iners  .  .  .  475 
obtusifolium  475 
pauciflorum.  475 
Tamala  .  .  475 
Zeylanicum.  466 
Cinnamon  ....  466 
Chi^iese  .  477 
chips  .  •  472 
leaf,  oil  of  .  474 
oil  of  .  .  473 
root,  oil  of  .  474 
Cinnamylic  cinnamate  244 
Cissampelos  Pareira  .  28 
Cistus  ladaniferus  .  .  373 
Citric  Acid  ....  105 
Citridic  Acid    ...     12 

atron 103 

Citronella  Oil  .  .  .  660 
Citronellol  ....  661 
Citrullus  Colocynthis .  263 
Citrus  Aurantium .    .111 

.    .  108 

.    .  Ill 

.     .  105 

103, 106 

103, 115 

111,113 
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249 
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253 
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Bergamia 
Bigaradia 
decumana 
Limonum 
medica   . 
vulgaris  . 
Claviceps  purpurea 
Clous  de  girofles 
Clove  Leaves 
„     Stalks 
Cloves     .    . 
Mother 
oil  of 
„     Boyal 
Cniquier  .    . 
Cocculus  Chondoden- 
dron .    . 
cordifolius    . 
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Cochlearia  Armoracla  66 
Cocos  nucifera  .  .  .  655 
Codaminc  ....  55 
Codeine    .    .    .54, 55, 58 

Cohosh 15 

Coing,  seraences  de  .  239 
Colchicein  ....  639 
Colchicin  ....  639 
Colchicum  autumnale  636 
„  other  species  638 
„  Seed  ...  638 
Colchique,  bulbe  de  .  636 
„  semence  de  638 
Colocynth  ....  263 
Colocynthein  .  .  .  264 
Colocynthin  ....  264 
Colocynthitin  .  .  .  264 
Colombo  Root  ...  22 
ColophoniaMauritiana  134 
Colophony  ....  648 
Coloquinte  ....  263 
Coloquintida  .  .  .  263 
Columba-Bitter  .  .  24 
Columbian  Bark  .  .316 
Columbic  Acid ...  24 
Columbin  ....  24 
Colutea  arborescens  .  194 
Comcnic  Acid  ...  56 
CoMr»osiT-E  ....  340 
Concombre  purgatif  ou 

sauvage  ....  260 
Conglutin  .  .  .  .219 
Conhydrine  .  .  .  .267 
Conia  or  Conine  .  .  267 
CONIFEIUE    ....  545 

Coniferin 597 

Conine 267 

Conium  maculatum  .  266 
Conquinine  ....  320 

CONVOLVULACEL^E  .      .    394 

Convolvulic  Acid  .  .  400 
Convolvulin .  .  400, 404 
Convolvulinol  .  .  .  400 
Convolvulinolic  Acid .  400 
Convolvulus  Nil  .  .  402 
„  turga  .  .  398 
jj        Scammonia  394 

Conylene 267 

Copaliu  .....  200 
Copaiba  or  Copaiva  .  200 
Copaifera  bijuga  .  .  201 
cordifolia  .  201 
coriacea  •  .  ^^A. 
glabra    .    •  201 
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Copaifera  guianensis . 
„  Jacquini 
Jussieui .  . 
Langsdorffii 
laxa  .  .  . 
multijuga  . 
„  nitida  .  . 
officinalis  . 
Sellowii .  •. 
Copaivic  Acid  .  .  . 
Copalchi  Bark  .  .  . 
Coptis  Root .... 
„  xeeta .... 
„  tnfolia  .  .  . 
Coqiie  du  Levant  .  . 
Coquelicot  .  .  .  . 
Corail  des  jardins  .  . 
Coriander  .  .  .  . 
Coriandrum  sativum  . 
Coriaria  myrtifoUa  . 
Cormua  Cblcliicl  •  . 
Cortex  Alatonise  .  . 
Angrostnrfle  . 
Anrantli  .  . 
Berberidis 
Bibirn  .  .  . 
Canellse  albse 
Cascarlllse 
„  Cassise  lieneee 
„*  Chinai  .  .  . 
„  Cinchonse 
„  Cinnamoml  . 
„  Cusparife  .  . 
„  Eleutheri®  . 
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,,       laaricis      .     . 

„       Limonis     .     . 

„      Magellanicus . 

MargroBse  •     . 

Mexerei    .     . 

Mndar .     .     . 

Nectandrae     . 

Peruvianus    . 

Proni     aero- 

tinee  .     .     . 

Qnercus    .     . 

Soymldse  . 

Swietenioe  .    . 

Thymiamatis . 
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Cotamine    . 
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Couch  Grass 
Cowberry 
Cpwhage  . 
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Cow-itch l^') 

Cran  de  Bretiigne  .    .    6^ 
Cratoeva  Maruielos     .  ll*; 

Creasot« ^Si 

Creosol  or  Kreosol  %',  06^ 

Creyat  or  Kariyat .    .  4-24 

Crinum  Asiaticum     .  6*3' > 

„      toxicarium    .  63<' 

Crocetin ^4 

Crocin 0^ 

CrocTui'  .'  .  ...  tJuL 
„  sativus  .  .  .  6('l 
Croton  Cascarilla  .  .  'J.<> 
Draco  .  .  .  tnz 
Elateria  .  .  •>>.'» 
lucidus  .  .  .  j'^T 
niveua  .  .  .  .'m*: 
oblongifolius  .  51' ► 
Oil  ...  .  v'^ 
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Philippense  .  'A'* 
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Crotonic  Acid   . 
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Cubebse  . 

Cubeben  . 
Cubeljene,  "hydrate 
Cube'bicAcid  . 
Cubebin  .  .  . 
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camphor 
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Cucumis  Prophetarum 

„        Pseudo-colo- 

cynthis     . 

„        trigonus 

CuCURBITACKfi 

Cunicne  or  Cumol 
Cumic  Acid .    . 
Cum  ill     .    .     . 

Armenian 

Roman  . 
Cuminaldehyde 
Cuminic  Acid  . 
Cuininol  .  .  . 
Cummin  Seeds  . 
Cumol  or  Cumene 

CUPULIFEILE      . 

Curcuma  angustifolia . 
leucorrhiza  . 
longa  . 
„  Starch 
Curcumin  .  . 
Cusconino  .  . 
(^•uscus  Grass  . 
Cusparia  Bark  , 
Cusparin .  .  . 
Cusso  or  Koso  . 
Cutch.  .  .  . 
Cydouia  vulgaris 
Cymciie  or  Cymol  from 

ajowan 

from  alantcam- 
phor  . 
„  camphor . 
cumin 
thyme 
Cynene  or  Cinene  .  . 
Cynips  Gallai  tinctoriju 

(ly*ynodin 

Cynodon  Dactylou 
Cynorrhodon     .     .     . 
Cynosbatii    .... 
Cyi)ripedium     pubes- 
cens      ,    .     .      73, 

Cytisine 

CytLsus  Laburnum 

Scoparius  .     . 
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341 
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Dajmonorops  Draco 
Dalleiochine  .  . 
Dandelion  Root  . 
Daphne  Gnidium  . 

Laureola  . 

Mezereum 
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Daphnetin    ....  487 

Daphnin 486 

Datura  alba .  .  .  .415 
fastuosa  .  .415 
Stramoniom  .412 
Tatula  ...  413 
Daturine .  .  .  413, 414 
Del  phi  nine  or  Delphine  6 
Delphinium  Staphisagria  5 
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Desoxycodeine  . 
Desoxymorphine 
Deuteropino 
Dextrine . 
Dextrose . 
Dhak  Tree 
Digitaldin 
Digitalin 
Digitaliretin  .  ,  . 
Digitalis  piirpurea.  . 
Digitasolin  .... 

Dill 

Dimethylnomarcotine 

Diospyros    Embryo- 

pteris   . 

„  Virginiana 

Diplolepis  Gallse  tinc- 

toriffi 

DiPTEROCARPKfi    .      . 

Dipterocarpus  alatus  . 
gracilis    . 
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hispidus  . 

incanus    . 

indlcus     . 

lajvis  .     . 

littoralis  . 

retusus    . 

Spanoghei 

trinervis  . 

turbinatus 

Zeylanicus 
Diserneston     gummi- 

feruni 

Diss 

Ditain 

Dog's  Gniss  .... 
Dolichos  pruriens  .  . 
Dorema  Ammoniacum 
„  Aucheri  *  . 
„  robustum .  . 
Douce-amfere  .  .  . 
Dractena  Draco  .  . 
Drachenblut  .  .  . 
Draconyl  .... 
Diacyl 
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Dragon's  Blood  .  .  609 
Canary 
Islands  613 
drop  .  613 
lump  .611 
reed  .  611 
Socotra  612 
Drimia  ciliaris  .  .  .  630 
Drimys  Winter!  .  .  17 
Dryobalanops   aroma- 

tica  .  464 

„         Camphora  464 

Dulcamara   ....  404 

Dulcamarine     .    .     .  405 


Earth-nut  Oil  .  .  .163 
Ebenace.c  ....  360 
Ecballin  .....  262 
Ecballium  Elaterium  .  26(> 

Ecboline 677 

Echinus  Philippinensis  515 
Echites  scholaris  .  .  378 
Ecorce  de  Winter  ,  .  17 
Eibischwurzel  ...  81 
Eichenrinde.  .  .  .  534 
Eisenhut ....  7, 1 1 
ElaidicAcid  .  .  .  164 
„  „  from  Sesam6  42(> 
Elateric  Acid    ...  262 

Elateride 262 

Elaterin 262 

Elaterium  Fruit     .     .  260 

Elder  Flowers  .     .    .  297 

Elecampane .     .    .    .340 

„         Camphor.  341 

Elemi 129 

„    African  .     .    .1^ 

„    Brazilian      .     .  134 

„     Mauritius    .     .134 

,,    Mexican      .    .134 

„     oriental       .     .  135 

„    Vera  Cruz  .     .134 

ElettariaCardamomnm  582 

„       major  .    .     .582 

Eleuthera  Bark     .     .  505 

Ellagicacid.    .    .     .  259 

EU^bore  blanc  .    .    .  630 

„       noir     ...      1 

Ehn  Bark     ....  500 

„      „      slippery      .  501 

Embryopteris   glutin- 

ifera 360 

Emetine ^'^'^ 
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Emodin 448 

Empleunmi     serrula- 

tum 101 

Emulsin 219 

Encens 120 

Enzianwurzel  .  .  .  389 
Equifletic  Acid.  .  .  12 
Erdnussdl  .  .  .  .163 
Ergot  of  diss    .     .     .  679 

,,  yy  oat  .  .  .  679 
•      ^,      „  rye    .     .     .  672 

„      „  wheat     .     .  679 

Ergota 672 

Ergotine 677 

Ericaceae:    ....  359 

Ericinol 360 

Ericolin 360 

Enicic  acid  .    .    .63,  141 

Enicin 66 

Erythroretin  .  .  .  448 
Eser^Nut    ....  167 

Eserine 169 

Essigrosenblatter  .    .  230 

Eucalyptus  Kino   .    .174 

,y  Manna     .  373 

„  Oil .    .     .  249 

'Eugenia  caryophyllata  249 

„  Pimenta  .  .  255 
Eugenic  Acid   .     .     .  253 

„  „    in  Canella  70 

Eugenol 253 

Eugetic  Acid  .  .  .  284 
EulophiayieldingSalep  593 
Euphorbia  resinifera  .^502 

EuPHORBIACKffi  .  .  502 
Snphorbiom  .  .  .  502 
Euphorbon  ....  504 

Enpione 562 

Euryangium  Sumbul .  278 

Exacum 393 

Exogonium  Purga      .  398 

ExtractumGlycyrrhizse  159 

„         Uncariae    .  298 


T*aba  Calabarica    .     . 

„    Physostigmatis . 

„  Sancti  Ignatii  . 
Fagus  silvatica,  tar  of 
Famwurzel  .... 

Feigen 

Fenchel 

Fennel 

„       bitter   .    . 
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sweet  . 
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Fenouil 274 

Fenugreek  .  .  .  .150 
Fern  Root  ....  667 
Feronia  Elephantum  .  117 
„  gum  .  .  .  212 
Ferreirea  spectabilis  .  75 
Ferula  alliacea .  .  .  281 
Asafoetida  .  .281 
erubescens  .  .  286 
galbaniflua .  .  285 
Narthex  .  .  280 
rubricaulis  .  .  286 
teterrima  .  .281 
Tingitana  .  .  289 
FerulaicAcid  ...  284 
F6ve  de  Calabar  .  .  167 
„      „  Saint  Ignace  .  387 

Feverfew 345 

Fichtenharz  ....  556 
Fichtentheer  .  .  .  560 
Ficus  Carica      .     .    .  487 

Figs 487 

FiLiCES 667 

Filicic  Acid ....  669 
Filixolic  Acid    ...  669 

Filixolin 669 

Filix-red 669 

Filosmylic  Acid  .  .  669 
Fingerhutblatter  .  .  422 
Fir,  Balsam  or  balm  of 

Gilead.    .     .     .  552 

„    Norway  Spruce  .  556 

„    Silver     ....  555 

Flachssamen     ...    89 

Flag,  blue    ....  598 

root,  sweet   .    .613 

yellow.     .    .    .  616 

Flax  Seed    ....    89 

Fliederblumen  .     .    .  297 

Flores  Anthemldis   .  344 

Amicee  .     .     .  351 

Cinae      ...  346 

Koso     ...  228 

laarandian     .  482 

Rosseincamatse  232 
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Foenicolam  Panmorium  275 
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Malabathri  . 
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.  268 
.  415 

.  41fi 
.  226 
.  48',> 
.  1^9 

„     Tabaci      .     .     .  41S 

„     l^lopliorae  .    .  382 

„     JJytm  JJrmi    .    .  3-'i9 

FooFs  Parsley   .     .    .  26i) 

Foug^re  male     .     .    .  667 

Foxglove  Leaves    .    .  422 

Frankincense    .    .    .120 

„  common  54D 

Fraxetin 37>» 

Fraxin 37i» 

Fraxinus  excelsior .    .  366 

„         Omus     .    .  3^ 

Fractna  AJcvwan  .     .  269 

AnetU       .    .  291 

...  276 

„    atelUti .    2i> 

.     .     .  116 

Capaicl     .    .  41X3 

Cardamomi  .  5S2 

Caricse  .    .    .  4S7 

...  271 

19-3 

„      Cooculi.    .    .    3f> 

„       Colocynthidls  263 

ConU     .     .    .  26(> 

Coriaadrl      .  293 

Onmlni     .     .  297) 

Dloapyri  .     .  36» 

EebalUl     .     .  29* 

FoBnicnU  .    .  274 

HlMad     .    .    ^ 

Jnniperl    .    .  o65 

Mori     .     .    .  4S9 

Plmant«  .    .  255 

„       Piperls  lonci  524 
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Genista    .... 

.  148 

Grass,  Couob    ,    . 

FiOl 

.  663 

Gentian-bitter  .    . 

390 

,.     Dog's     .    . 

.  663 

„      Root     .    . 

389 

„     Lemon   .    . 

.  660 

Geutinna  ChiraTitH 

392 

„     Oil,  Indian 

.  660 

„       Intea.    . 

389 

„     Oil  of  Nima 

.  661 

„       Ptumooica 

391 

;„     Quitch   .    . 

.  663 

„       punctata 

391 

.  663 

„       purpurea 

391 

.  481 

GE.1TIANK.K          .        . 

389 

Grenades,  ioorce  de 

.  257 

Geotianic  Acid      . 

391 

Grenadier,  icorce 

e 

Gentiauin     ,     .     . 

390 

racise  de  .    .    . 

.  269 

Gentiogenin      .    , 

391 

Grieswnrzel.    .    . 

.     25 

Gentiopicrin     .    . 

390 

■  Grouud-ntit  Oil     , 

.  163 

Geranium  OU    .    . 

660 

Gtuiiiif  Eftii-rosin . 

.     96 

Germer    .... 

630 

Gtuiiiic-ycUow  .     , 

.     96 

Gerate     .... 

657 

Guaiacece     .     ,     . 

.    96 

tieuiii  iirbiuiuni      . 

351 

Guaiacic  Add  .    . 

95,96 

Oewiirznelkpn   .     , 

249 

Guaiacol.    .    .    . 

.     96 

Giflliittich         -     . 

353 

Gnaiaconic  Acid    . 

.     95 

Gigutina  acicularis 

681 

Guaiacum  oaScinale 

.     !)2 

„        Kesin    . 

.     94 

GingeliOil  .    .    . 

.  425 

„        sanctum 

.    92. 

Gingembie  .    .    . 

574 

Wood    . 

.    98 

Gintter     .... 

574 

Guiiincyl-hy(iride  . 

.    96 

„     grass  oil     . 

660 

.    94 

GingUioa  .  .  . 

.  425 

Guaiakholz  .     .     . 

.    92 

Ginseng,  American 

73 

Guaiaretic  Acid    . 

05,96 

Giroflea    .... 

249 

Gnajol     .... 

.     96 

„      griffes  de  . 

254 

QuHza 

.  493. 

QUndvln  HnmvU 

498 

Guilanduia  Bonducella  185 

„        Eottlene 

515 

Guimnuve    .    .    . 

.     64 

Glycyrretin  .    .     . 

158 

Guinea  Grains  .     . 

.  590 

Gly  cjnrhiza  ech  i  nata 

157 

„      Pepper.    . 

.  406 

glabra 

156 

ODlaaclia     .     .     . 

.     32 

glanduli- 

Gule-pistah  .    .    . 

.  540 

fera 

156 

Gum  Arabic     .     . 

.  206 

Glycyrrhizin     .    . 

158 

„    Aiutialian   . 

.  210 

Gombo    .... 

86 

,    Barbary  .    . 

.  210 

Gomme  Arabique  . 

206 

,    BasBora    .     . 

.  156 

„      Gutte  .    . 

77 

,    Benjamin 

.  361 

Goudron  rtg^tal    . 

560 

,    Cape  .    .    . 

:  210 

681 

.  156 

Grains,  Guinea.    . 

590 

,    East  India    . 

.  210 

„      of  Paradise 

S90 

,    Feronia   .    . 

.  212 

Graines  des  Moluques  508 

,    Gedda     . 

.   208 

„      de  TUly    . 

506 

.    Hog    .    .    . 

.  156 

Gramine^  ,    .    . 

649 

,     Jiddah     .     . 

.  208 

590 

„    Mc^ador.    . 

.  810 

Grahate^  .    .    . 

257 

,    Morocco  .    . 

.  210 

Granatin.    .    .    . 

508 

,    Mosul.    .    . 

.  1.56 

Granatin  .... 

260 

,    Senegal    .    . 

.  209 

Gmnittschalen  .    . 

257 

,    Simkin     .    . 

.  210 

2.i9 

.    TidcaorTalha 

.  210 

Granuloae     .    .    . 

571 

,    TKwR    .    .    . 

694 

Gum  Tragacanth 
„    Wattle    . 
Onxnmi  Acacise 

„      Arabicum 
Gummigiitt  .     . 
Gurjiin  Balsam 
Gurjunic  Acid  . 
Giitti  .     /  .    . 

GUTTIFER.i: .      . 

Gynocardia  odorata 
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Htematem  ....  188 
Hematoxylin  .  .  .188 
Hivmatoxylon  Campe- 

cliianum  .  .  .  .186 
Hagebutten  ....  238 
Hagenia  Abyssinica  .  228 
Hagenic  Acid  .  .  .  230 
HamamelidejE  .  .  241 
Hanf kraut  .  .  .  .491 
Hardwickia  pimiata    .  205 

Hashab 206 

Hashish 493 

Hawkbit 353 

Helenin 341 

Hellebore,  Black    .     .       1 

„         White  .     .  630 

„         American .  632 

Helleborein ....       3 

Helleboresin      ...       2 

Helleboretin      ...      3 

Helleborin    ....       2 

Helleborus  niger  .     .       1 

„         viridis      .      3 

Helonias  frigida    .     .  632 

Hematine     .     .     .     .188 

Hemidcsmus  Indicus .  379 

Hemlock  Fruits     .     .  260 

„       Leaves  .     .  268 

Hemp,  Indian  .     .     .491 

Henbane  Leaves    .     .416 

Herajnithite  ....  323 

Herba  Androyraphi- 

dis  .  .  .  424 
Anthos  .  .  .  438 
Cannabis   .     .  491 
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„  Chlratse  .  .  392 
„  Hydrocotyles  264 
,)  Iiactncoe  .  •  353 
Lobelise  .  •  357 
Matlco  .     .     .531 
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„      Menthse   plpe- 

ritse  .     .     .  432 
yf      Menthtt  TlrldU  4^1 
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Rosn&aiinl 
Sabinn  .     • 
Scoparil 
Stramonii . 
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436 

438 

567 

148 

412 

ThymlTolBariJi  437 

Hermodactylus      .    .  638 

Hcsperidin  .     .    .     .104 

Hexenmehl  ....  665 

Hibiscus  esculentus    .     86 
Hing  and  Hingra  .     .  284 
Hips    ......  238 

Holcus  saccharatus  .  656 
Holunderbliithe  .  .  297 
Holztheer     .    .     .     .560 

Hopfen 495 

Hopfenbitteraaure  .  499 
Hopfendriisen  .  .  .  498 
Hopfenstaub     .     .     .  498 

Hops 495 

Hordeinic  Acid  .  .  659 
Rordenni  decorti- 

catiun    .  657 

distichum  .  657 

perlatum    .  657 

Horse-radish     ...     66 

Houblon 495 

Huile  de  Cade  ...  663 
d'Enfer  ...  375 
ferment6e   .    .  376 
d'OUves  ...  374 
,,     toumante    .     .  375 
Humulus  Lupulns      .  495 
Hydnocarpns    .     .    70, 71 
Hydrocotamine     .     .     55 
Hydrocotyle  asiatica  .  264 
rotundi- 

folia    .  266 

vulgaris.  266 

Hydi'ocyanic  Acid  220, 227 

Hydro-elaterin .     .     .262 

Hydrokinone    .     .     .  359 

Hyoscine 418 

Hyoscinic  Acid  .  .418 
Hyoscyamine  .  .  .418 
Hyoscyamus  albus  .418 
insanus  .418 
niger.  ,  416 
Hypogiuic  Acid  .  .  1 63 
Hypopicrotoxic  Acid .     32 
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Iceland  Moss    .    .    .  670 
Icica  Abilo  .    •    •     .129 
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Idris  yaghi    ....  VSi 
Igasuric  Acid    .     .    .  3S() 

Igasurine .'iS(> 

Ignatiana  Philippinica  3S7 

Ignatius  Beans  .     .    .  3S7 

lUicium  anisatuin  .     .3' 

„       religiosum     .    2>^ 

Indian  Bael  .     .     .     .116 

„      Hemp     .     .    .  491 

„      Pink  Hoot  .     .  :i>i) 

„       Poke      .     .    .  (132 

Ingw-er 574 

Inosite  .  .  .  353, 4i:4 
InuLi  Heleniiuu     .     .  :54<» 

Inulin 341 

„      from  arnica.    .  :Jo<> 
„         „     tanixacum  3.'>3 

Inuloid 342 

lonidium .'iaiJ 

Ip^ca  sauvage    .     .     .  ^^.i 
Ipecacuanha      .     .     .  331 
„         Carthagena  3:J4 
„         Indian       .  3*^2 
„        New  Gra- 
nada    .  334 
„         striated  336,'337 
„         undulated    337 
Ipecacuanhic  Acid      .  33"> 
Ipomoea  dissecta    .    .  222 
„       Jalapa.     .    .  3f*-^ 
„       Purg-a  .     .     .  :Vj^ 
„        simulaus  .     .  4'»2 
Ipoma'ic  Acid  .    400,4!'; 

IRIDACE.E      ....  .')!*> 

Iris  Florentina  .  .  .  o^j^ 
„  Germaiiica  .  .  :o^ 
„  Nepalensis  .  .  (Um 
„  pallida  ....  :»JN 
„  Pseudacorus  .  .610 
Irliindisches  Moos.  .  070 
Isatropic  Acid  .     .     .411 

Ishpingo 4^i 

Islandisches  Moos  .  <i7(> 
Isobutyric  Acid  .  .  30' 
Isocajuputene    .    .     .24'^ 

Isolusin 73 

Ispaghiil  Seeds  .     .    .44" 

Jaggery (;.">:) 

Jalap 3:4S 

„     fusifonn,   light, 

or  male  .  .  4ifl 
„  resin  of  .  .  .  4(K> 
„     stalks  or  tops  .  401 
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Jalap,  Tanipico .     .     . 

402 

„     Vera  Cruz  .     . 

398 

„     woody     .    .    . 

401 

Jalapin 

400 

„      of  Mayer  .    . 

401 

„      m  scammony 

396 

Jateorhiza  pahnata     . 

22 

Jervic  Acid  .     .    .    . 

631 

Jervine    

631 

Jinjili  Oil     .     .     .     . 

425 

Jiickborsten      .     .     . 

165 

Juncus  odoratus    .    . 

662 

Juniper  Berries      .     . 

565 

„       Tar.     .    .    . 

563 

Jmiiperin     .     .     .     . 

566 

Jiinii)ems  communis  . 

565 

„         Oxycedras 

563 

„         Phocnicea . 

568 

,,         Sabina .     . 

567 

„         Virginiana 

568 

Jusquiame    .     .     .     . 

416 

Justicia  paniculata    . 

424 

Kaddigbceren  .  .  .  565 
Kaladana      ....  402 

Kabnus 613 

Kalumbawurzel  .  .  22 
Kamala  or  Kamela     .  515 

Kamillen 344 

Kiimpferid   •    .     .     ,582 

Kaneel 466 

Kapila  or  Kapila-podi  515 
Kariyat  or  Creyat  .  424 
Kat  or  Kut ....  214 
Kayu-puti  Oil  .    .     .  247 

Kikar 207 

Kinic  Acid  .     .     325, 326 

Kino 170 

„  African  .  .  .173 
„  Australian  .  .174 
.,  Bengal  .  .  .173 
,,  Botany  Bay  .  174 
„  butca  .  .  .  173 
„  East  Indian  .  170 
„  eucalyptus  .  .  174 
„  Gambia .  .  .173 
„  palas  or  pulas  .  173 
Kinone    .     .     .     325,359 

Kino-red 172 

Kino-tannic  Acid  .  ,172 
Kirschlorbeerblatter  .  226 
Klatschroson  ...  37 
Knorpeltang     .    .    .  679 
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Kokkelskomer  •  . 
Kokum  Butter ...  79 
Korarinift  '.  .  .  ,  589 
Kordofan-Gummi  .  .  206 
Komnder    .    .    .    •  293 

Kosin 229 

Koso,  Kosso,  Kousso .  228 
Krameria  argenteii  .  76 
cistoidea  .  77 
grandifolia  76 
Ixina  .  .  76 
secundiflora  77 
tomentosa .  76 
„  triandra  .  74 
Kreasote  (Creasote)  .  562 
Krcosol  or  Creosol  96,  562 
Kreuzdombeeren  .  .139 
Kreuzkiimmel  .     .     .  295 

Kiimmel 271 

„        langer    oder 

Bomische.  295 
Kurkuraa  ....  577 
Kut  or  Kat  ....  214 
Kyphi 125 


Labiat^e 428 

Labumine  .  .  .  .150 
Lactic  Acid  in  opium  56 
Lactuca  altissima 

sativa  . 

Scariola 
„  virosa  . 
laactucariuxn  . 
Lactucerin  .  . 
Lactucic  Acid  . 
Lactucin  .  .  . 
Lactucone  .  . 
Lactucopicrin  . 
Laitue  vireuse  . 
Lakriz  .  .  . 
Lakrizwurzel  . 
Lanthopinc  .  . 
Larch  Bark  .     . 

„  Turpentine 
Larix  Europsea  . 
„  Sibirica  . ' 
Larixin  .  .  . 
Larixinic  Acid . 
Laudanine  .  . 
Laudanosine 

LAURACEiE   ,     . 

Laurel,  Common 
Laurier-cerise    . 
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,  458 
530 
483 
,633 
.  430 
.  430 
,  428 
,  428 
.  428 
.  429 


w 


» 


.  354 
.  354 
.  354 
353,  354 
.  354 
.  356 
.  356 
.  356 
.  356 
.  357 
.  353 
.  159 
.  156 
.  55 
.  551 
.  549 
.  649 
.  560 
.  552 
.  552 
.  65 
.  55 
.  458 
.  226 
.  226 


» 


>» 


Laurus  Camphora . 
Cubeba .  . 
Sassafras  . 
Lausesamen  .  . 
Lavandula  Spica  . 
Stcechas 
vera.  . 
Laveildelblumen  . 
Lavender  Flowers  . 
„  *  oil  of .  . 
Ledebouria       hyacin- 

thina 629 

Lequminos^  .  .  .  148 
Leinsamen    ....    89 

Lemon 103 

essence  of  .     .106 

grass      .     .     ,  660 

Leontodon  hispidus    .  353 

„         Taraxacum  351 

Leontodonium  .     .    .  352 

Lerp 373 

Lettuce,  garden  .  ,  354 
„  Opium  .  ,  354 
„       prickly    .     .  353 

Levulin 353 

Levulosan     ....  654 

Liane  k  rdglisse     .    .164 

Lichen  Islandicns     .  670 

„  ■    Starch   .    ".     .  671 

LiCHENES 670 

Lichenic  Acid  .  ,  .  672 
Lichenin .  .  .  .  .  671 
Licheno-stearic  Acid .  672 

...  616 
Brasile .  .  .189 
Campechianum  186 
Gnalacl  .  .  92 
BsematoxyU .  186 
Pterocarpi  .  176 
QnasBlce  •  .118 
sanctum  .  .  92 
Santall  .  .  540 
santalinum 
rubrum 
Vitfc 


Lignum  Aloes 
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.  175 
.  92 
.  616 
.  440 
.  103 
.  105 
,  89 
.  89 
,  90 

90 
LlTfiftftd '^ 


9} 

LlLIACK£      . 

Limettic  Acid 
Limon      .    . 
Limonin  .     . 
Lin      .    .    . 

LiNEiE  .  . 
Linoleic  Acid 
Linoxyn  .     . 
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Linum  nsitatissimnm .  89 
Lippia  citriodora  .  .  661 
laqnidambar  Altmgi- 

ana  .  247 

„        Formoeana  .  246 

,y        imberbe  .    .  241 

,y        orientalis     .  241 

,,        styracifloa    .  246 

Liqairitise  radix    .     .156 

,,        succas  .    .159 

Liquorice,  extract  of  .  159 

,,        Indian  .     •  164 

„        paste     .     .  161 

„        root .     .     .  156 

„  „  Russian  158 

,,  „  Spanish  158 

,,        Solazzi .     .161 

,y        Spanish     .  159 

Lobelacrin    ....  358 

Lobelia  inflata  .    .     .  357 

LOBELIACKS     .     .     .  357 

Lobelianin    ....  358 

Lobelic  Acid    .    .    .  359 

Lobeliin 358 

Lobelina 358 

LOQANIACEJE      .      .      .   384 

Logwood 186 

„  extract  of  .188 
Long  Pepper  .  •  .  524 
Lopez  Root  ....  101 
Lowenzahnwurzel .  .  351 
Loxa  Bark  ....  315 

Luban 120 

„      Meyeti  .     .     .135 

Lukrabo 71 

Lupulin 498 

Lupuline  (alkaloid)    .  498 
Lupulinic  Grains  .    .  498 

Lupulite 499 

Lupulus 495 

Lycium 34 

LYCOPODIACE.E       .      .    665 

laycopodiom     .     .     .  665 

„  clavatum  665 


Mace 456 

„     oil  of  .     .     .     .  456 

Macene 457 

MacU 456 

Macrotin 16 

Magellanischer  Zimmt  17 
Magnoliace^:  .  .  17 
Mah^-tita,     ....  4^o 


79 


99 


» 


» 


99 


» 


» 
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INDEX. 

Mahmira  ....  3 
Malabathri  folia  .  .  480 
Male  Fern  ....  667 
MaleicAcid  .  .  .  504 
Malic  Acid  in  euphor- 

bium 504 

Mallotus  Philippinen- 

sLb 515 

Malyacks  ....  84 
Mandeln,  bitter  .  .219 
„  siisse.  .  .  216 
Mangosteen,  oil  of  .  79 
Maniguette  ....  590 
Manihot  utilissima     .  222 

Manna 366 

„  Alhagi.  .  .  371 
Australian  ,  373 
Brian^n  .  .  373 
flake  ...  368 
Lerp  •  .  .  373 
oak ....  372 
-sugar  .  .  .  369 
tamarisk  .  .  371 
Tolfa  ...  368 
Mannitan     ....  326 

Mannite 369 

in  aconite    •     11 

in  ergot  .     .  678 

„       in  taraxacum  353 

Mannitic  Acid  .     .    .  369 

Mannitose    ....  369 

Maranta  arundinacea .  569 

„       indica      .     .  569 

Margarin      ....  376 

Margosa  Bark  .     .     .135 

Margosic  Acid  .     .     ,  137 

Margosine    .    .    .     .137 

Marshmallow  Root    .    84 

Mastich,  Alpha-resin    145 

Beta-resin    .  145 

Bombay  .    .145 

East  India    .  145 

Mastlche      ....  142 

Masticin 145 

Maticin 531 

Matico 531 

Matricaria   Chamo- 

milla  .  345 
„  suaveolens  346 
Maulbeeren ....  489 
May  Apple  ....  35 
Meadow  Saffron  .  .  636 
Meconic  Acid    .     .  66,  59 
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99 


99 
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Meconine      .     .     .    .    b& 

Meerrettig    .     ...    06 

Meerzwiebel      .     .     .  627 

Melaleuca  ericifolia    .  249 

„      Leucadendron  247 

„      linariifolia     .  249 

„      minor  •     •    .  247 

Melanthaceje     .    .  63() 

Melegueta  Pepper      .  59i> 

Melezitose    ....  373 

Melia  Azadirachta     .  135 

„     Azedarach  .     .  136 

„     indica      .     .     .  135 

Meliace.£  ....  135 

Melitose 373 

M£NISFER1CACEu£  .     .     S2 

Menispermine   ...    32 

Memspermom  Cocculus  30 

Mentha  crispa  .     .    .  432 

„      piperita    .     .  432 

„      Pulegium.    .  436 

„       viridis.    •    .  431 

Menthe  poivr^     .    .  432 

„      pouliot      .    .  436 

Menthol 434 

Mesit 562 

Mespilodaphne  .  .  4^5 
Metacopaiyic  Acid  84, 21^ 
Metastyrol    .     .     .    .  244 

Methol 5t>2 

Methyl  alcohol  in  tar .  502 

Methylamine  in  ergot  678 

Methylnomarcotine    .    55 

Mezereon  Bark     .     .  486 

Mimosa  Catechu    .     .213 

„       Suma  .     .     .213 

„      Sundra     .     .  213 

Mint,  Black      .     .     .  4.15 

„     White     ...  435 

Mishmi  Bitter  ...      3 

Mohnkapseln    ...    38 

Mohrenkiimmel     .    .  295 

Molasses 657 

Momiri 5 

Momordica  Elaterium  26i.> 
M0RACK£  ....  4S1) 
Morel  le  grimpante     .  404 

Moringa 6*^ 

Morintannic  Acid .  .  497 
Morphine  or  Morphia  54 
„  estimation  59 
Morus  alba  ....  400 
„  nigra  ...  4^ 
Moschuswurzel .     .    .  278 


Moss,  Ceylon 
Irish  . 
Jaffna . 
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681 
679 
681 
255 
679 
670 
679 
64 
64 
61 
61 
165 
165 


Mother  Cloves  . 

Mousse  d*Irlande 

„      d'lslande 

„      perl^e  . 

Moutarde  Anglaise 

blanche! 

grise 

„        noire.     . 

Mucuna  pruriens  . 

„       prarita    . 

Mudar     .     .     .     .     .380 

Mudarine     .    .    381, 382 

Mulberries    ....  489 

MClres 489 

Muscade 451 

„  beurre  de  .  456 
Muskatbliithe  •  .  .  456 
Muskatbutter  .  .  .  456 
Muskatnuss  .  •  .  451 
Muskatnussol  .  .  .  456 
Mustard,  black,  brown, 

red      .    .     61 

„       oil  of.     .     .     62 

„       white     .     .    64 

Mutterharz  ....  285 

Mutterkom  ....  672 

Mutterkiimmel      .     .  295 

Mycose 678 

Myricylic  palmitate   .  499 

Myristic  Acid  .    .     .  456 

„       „  fromkokum  81 

„       „     „    orris  .  601 

Myristica    ....  451 

fatoa     .    .  455 

fragrans     .  451 

moschata  .  451 

„        officinalis  .  451 

Myristicb^    .    .     .  451 

Myristicene  ....  455 

Myristicin    ....  455 

Myristicol    ....  455 

Myristin 456 

Myrocarpus  frondosus  184 
Myronate  of  potassium  62 

Myrosin 62 

Myrospermum  Pereirse  179 
„  toluife- 

rum  177 
Myroxocarpin  .  .  .184 
Myroxylon  Pereirse  .  179 
peruiferum  184 
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Myroxylon  Toluif era  .  177 

Myrrh 124 

„     Arabian.     .    .  129 

Myrrlia 124 

Mtrtace^  ....  247 
Myrtus  Pimenta  .    .  255 


Napelline  ....  9 
Naphthalene  .  .  .  562 
Narceine .  .  .  .  55, 59 
Narcotine  .  .  54,  65,  59 
Nardostachys  .  .  •  278 
Narthex  Asafoetida    .  280 

Nataloin 624 

Naudea  Gambir  .  .  298 
Nectandra  cinnamo- 

moides.  480 
Cymbarum  485 
Rodicei .  .  481 
Nectandria  ....  482 
Nelkenkopfe  .  .  .  255 
Nelkenpfeffer  .  .  .  255 
Nelkenstiele     .    .    .  254 

Nepaline 9 

Neroli  Camphor    .     .114 
„    oil  of     ...  113 

Nerprun 139 

Neugewiirz  ....  255 
Ngai  Camphor .  .  .  466 
Nicker  seeds  .  .  .185 
Nicotiana  multivalvis  422 
Persica  .  .  422 
quadrivalvis  422 
repanda.  .  422 
rustica  .  .421 
Tabacum  .  418 
Nicotianin    .    .    .    .421 

Nicotine 420 

1 
630 
411 
404 
135 
655 
607 
387 
451 
384 
55 
379 
536 
451 
456 


}9 


Nieswurzel  .    .    . 
„        weisse   . 

Nightshade,  deadly 
„  woody 

Nim  Bark    .    . 

Nipa  fruticans  . 

Noix  d'arec  .    . 
„    IgaSur     . 
„    de  muscade 
„    vomique  . 

Nomarcoline    . 

Nunnari  Root  . 

Nutgalls .    .    . 

Nutmeg  .    .    . 
Butter 


» 
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Nutmeg,  expressed  oil 

of 456 

.  .  607 
.  .  607 
.  .  451 
.    .  384 


Nuts,  Areca 
„     Betel . 
Nux  moschata 
Nnz  Vomica 


>» 
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Oak  bark  ....  534 
„  galls  ....  536 
„  manna  ....  372 
Ognon  marin  .  .  .  627 
Oil,  citronella  .  .  .  660 
„  geranium  .  660,  662 
„  ginger  grass  .  .  660 
lemon  grass  .  .  660 
melissa  ....  660 
Namur  or  Nim^  661 
palmarosa  .  .  .  662 
„  rusa  .  .  .  660, 662 
tbeobroma  .  .  87 
verbena.    .    .    ,  660 

Okro 86 

Olea  cuspidata  .    •    •  374 

„    Europsea.    .    .  374 

Oleack£     ....  366 

Oleic  Acid  in  almonds  219 

„        „  in  arachis  .  163 

Olein 376 

Oleum  Andropoffonis  660 
Aracliis  .  .  163 
Aurantii  flonimll3 
Bergamii  .  .  108 
Bergramottee  .  108 
Cacao  ...  87 
cadinum  .  .  563 
Cajnpnti  .  .  247 
Crotonis  .  .  508 
Garcinise  .  •  79 
Graminis    In- 

dici    ...  660 
Juniperi  empy- 

reumaticum  563 
IiimonlB    .     .  106 
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Macidis 


Myristicae  expres- 

sum  .  .  .  456 
Neroli  .  .  .113 
Nucistse  .  .  456 
OUvae  ...  374 
RoB»  .  .  .  233 
Sesami  .  .  425 
SpicsD  ...  430 
Theobromatis .  87 
Tiglii     .     .    .  5Qa 


456 
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Olibanum  .120 

Olive  oil 374 

OUvenol 374 

Oinam 2C9 

Ophelia  angustifolia  .  303 

392 

393 

393 

303 

393 

,     54 

5G 

.     40 

,     40 


INDEX. 


Chirata 
densifolia*. 
elegans 
multiflora . 

Ophelic  Acid    .    . 

Opianic  Acid     .     . 

Opianyl   .     .     .     . 

Opiiun      .     .     •     . 
Abkari .     . 
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of  Asia  Minor  43 
Chinese  .  .  50 
Constantinople  43 
East  Indian  .  47 
Egyptian  .  .  45 
European  .     .     46 

*  Malwa  ...     50 

*  Fatna    .     .  48,  58 

*  Persian ...  45 
Sihj'ma  ...  43 
Turkey.     .    .     43 

Opopanax  .  .  .  .201 
Orange,  Bigarade  .  .111 
bitter  .  .  .111 
Flower  Water  113 
Peel  .  .  .111 
„  oil  of  .  115 
„  Seville.  .  .  Ill 
Orchidace^  .  .  .  592 
Orchis,  species  yielding 

Salep  .  .  .  592,593 
Ordeal  Bean  .  .  .  167 
Oreodaphne  opifera  .  485 
Orge  mond^  ou  perle  .  657 
Orizaba  Root    .     .     .  401 

Orme 500 

Ornithogalum  altissi- 

.  629 
.  366 
.  601 
.  598 
.  233 
.  35 
.  463 
.  404 
.  204 
.     00 


mum  .  .  . 
Omus  Europica 
Orris  Camphor  . 

„  Root  .  . 
Otto  of  Rose  . 
Oxyacanthine  . 
Oxy  camphor  . 
Oxycannabin  . 
Oxycopaivic  Acid 
Oxylinoleic  Acid 
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Palas  Tree    .    .     .    .  17:i 
PaJma  Christi  Seeds  .  510 


99 


99 


99 


9» 
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99 


Palm-E 607 

Palmarosa  Oil  .  .  .  662 
Palmitic  Acid  .  .  .  376 
„  „  in  arachis  163 
Palo  del  Soldado  .  .  531 
Panax  quinquefolium 

73,  534 

Papaver  dubium    .     .     37   i 

officinale  .     .     38  j 

Rhooas.     .     .     37 

setigeriim .     .     38 

„      somniferum  .     38 

PAPAVERACEiE        .      .      37 

Papaveric  Acid  .  .  38 
Papavcri'n  .  .  .  .  40 
Papaverine  .  .  .55,  59 
Papavcrosine  ...  40 
Paracajuputene  .  .  248 
Paracumaric  Acid .  .  626 
Paradioskomer .  .  .  590 
Paradigitaletin .     .     .  423 

Paraffin 562 

Paramenispemiine  .  32 
Para-oxybenzoic  Acid 

from  aloes  .     .     .  627 
„      „  benzoin     .     .  365 
„     „  dragon's  blood  612 
Parelra  BraTa .     .     .     25    ' 

fabje   .     28   ' 
white.     20 
„      yellow     30  | 

Paricine 321   ' 

Parigentn  ....  647 
Pariglina      ....  ()46 

Parillin 646 

Parillinic  Acid .  .  .  646 
Passula3  majores    .     •  140 

Pavot 38 

Paytine 322 

Peachwood  .  .  .  .186 
Pellitory  Root  .  .  .  342 
Pelosinc  in  bi])iru  .  .  482 
„  in  pareira  •  27 
Pennyroyal  ....  436 
Pennywort,  Indian  .  264 
Pepper,  black  ,  ,  .519 
„  African.  530 
Cayenne  .  .  406 
Guinea .  .  .  406 
JaniaicA  .  .  255 
lon^  ....  524 
pod  or  fed .  .406 
„     \n\\Vi^     .     .     .  5-23 
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Peppermint  camphor .  434 
oil     .     .     .  434 
„  Chinese    434 


99 


99 

Pcriploca  indica 
Perlmoos  .  . 
Perubalsam  . 
Peruvian  Bark  . 
Peruvin  .  .  . 
Petala  Rhoeados 


9» 


.  379 

.  670 

.  17  J) 

.  yM 

.   Is3 
.     37 
Ros«  centifolise  232 


„      „      Gallicse 

Petit  Grain,  essence 

PfetTer      .     .     . 
„     knger    .' 
„      Spanischer 

Pfefferminze 

Pfriemenkraut  . 

Plueoretin     .     . 

Pliarbitis  Nil    . 

Pharbitisin  .     . 

Phenol     .     .     . 

Phlorogluciu  from  cate- 


chin 


23<» 

li:> 

519 
524 
406 
432 
14^ 
44< 
4<.»2 
4'.)4 
179 

216 


99 

99 
99 
99 


99 


drasron's 


blood  .  612 

„   ganil>oge  79 

„   kino  .     .  172 

„    scoparin  149 


655 
349 
6Si> 


167 
169 
4^5 
lis 

lis 

627 
31 


Phoenix  silvestris  . 

Photo  santonin 

Phyco-erythrin  .     . 

Physostigma  veneno- 
sum      .... 

Physostigmine  .     . 

Pichurim  Beans 

PicKona  excelsa 

Picrasma  excelsa  . 

Picric  Acid  .     .     . 

Picrotoxin    .     .     . 

Pignons  d'Inde 

Pimaric  Acid    .     54S,  559 

Piment  des  Ajiglais   .  255 
,,         ,,  jardins    .  406 

Pimenta  acris  ...  257 
„  officinalis  .  255 
„       Pimento  .     .  257 

Pimento 255 

Pimienta  de  Tabasco .  257 

Pimpinella  Anisum    .  276 

Pine,  loblolly  .  .  .  545 
Scotch  ...  545 
swamp      ...  545 

Piiiic  Acid   .      .     .     .  548 


99 

99 


INDEX, 


if 


>? 


Pinu.s  Abie? 

anstralis . 

])alsamea 

Canadensis 

Codrus    . 

Fraseri   . 

Laricio   . 

Larix 

Ledebourii 

iiiMritima 

l»aiustris 

J^icca 

Pinaster 

Piiniilio     . 

silvestris   . 

Ta'da      . 

Piper  itdiincum 

.,     Bctle  . 
.,     caninum 

( Uusii . 

erassipes 

('ul)cba 

lanccjcfolium 

loniruin 


•) 
?' 


TAOE 

.  55() 

.  M.-) 

.  552 

.  553 

.  373 

.  553 

.  545 

.  549 

.  5G() 

.  545 

.  545 

.  545 

.  554 

545,  5(>() 

.  545 


TAfJi: 
.  5()4 


a  njrnsti  folium 


?j 


J' 


Lowon;; 
nigrum 


ofHcinarnni 
ribesioidcs 

PlPERACE.K  .      . 

Piperic  Acid 
Piperidin      .     . 
Piperin    .     .     . 
IMpli-niul      .     . 
Pirns  Cvdonia  . 
„     <rlabra .     . 
Pi.ssenlit  .     .     . 
PiHtache  de  terrc 
Pistacia  Atlantica 
Cabulica 
pills     . 
Khinjuk 
Lentiscus 
Pala'stina 
Terebinthus 
Pitayo  Bark 
Pitcii,  black      . 
„      Burf(undy 
Pitoya  Bark 
Pitoyine  .     .     . 
Pix  abietina 
„    Bnrirtuidlca 
„    liqtdda  .     . 
„  navalis  .     . 


»3 


532 
531 
5:^5 


530 
530 
530 
52G 
532 
524 
530 
519 
524 
530 
519 
.  523 
.  523 
.  523 
'>25,  526 
.  239 
.  373 
.  351 
.  1G3 
.  14() 
145,  14(5 
.  540 
.  145 
.  142 
.  14G 
.  14G 
.  317 
.  5G4 
.  556 
.  321 
.  321 
.  55G 
.  55G 
.  5G0 
.  564 


Fix  nigra     .     .     . 

„    sicca 5G4 

,,   solida    ....  5G4 

Plantagixe.?!:  .     .     .  440 

Planta^'o  C-ynops   .     .441 

„        decumbens  .  440 

„        Ispaghula     .  440 

„       Psyllium.     .  441 

Plocaria  Candida    .     .  ()^<1 

Plosslea  floribunda     .   121 

Poaya 332 

Pockholz      ....     92 

Podophyllin      ...     36 

Podophyllum  peltatum   35 

„  resin      .     3G 

Pois  a  gratter    .     .     .  165 

„    Gucnic       .     .     .  185 

„    pouillieux .     .     .165 

„    (^uenitpies      .     .185 

Poivre 519 

de  Guiuee   .     .  406 


d'Indo    . 


.  406 


de  la  Janiai(|ue  255 
long  ....  524 
Poix  de  Bourgogne  .  55G 
„  jaune  ....  556 
„  liquide  .  .  .  560 
„  noire  ....  5G4 
„  des  Vosges  .  .55(5 
Poke,  Indian     .     .     .  632 

Polei 436 

Polychroit  ....  604 
Polygala  Senega  .  .  72 
POLYGALE^  ...  72 
Polygalic  Acid       .     .     73 

POLYGONACE^         .      .    442 

Pomegranate  Peel .  .257 
Pomegranate-root  Bark  259 
Pomeranzenschale .  .111 
Pontefract  Cakes  .  .  162 
Poppy  Capsules  .  .  38 
„  Heads  .  .  .  3iS 
„  red  ....  37 
Potato  Starch  .  .  .  573 
Pouliot  vulgaire  .  .  436 
Prophetin  ....  2G2 
Protocatechuic  Acid 

from  Kino     .  172 

„  „    Scoparin  149 

Protopine      ....     55 

ProvencerOel   .     .     .  374 

Pnineaux  a  m^dccinc    223 

Prunes 223 

Pninier  de  St.  Julien  223 


» 
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Prunus  Amygdalus     .  219 

„       domestica  .     .  223 

„      Lauro-cerasus   226 

tt'conomica     .  224 

serotina     .     .  224 

„       Virginiana      .  224 

Pseud-aconitine     .     .       9 

Pseudo-morphine  .   55,  58 

Psychotria  emetica    .  336 

Pteri tannic  Acid   .     .  669 

Pterocarpus  Draco     .613 

erinaceus    .  173 

indicus  .     .  170 

„        Marsupium  170 

„        santalinus  .  175 

Ptychotis  Ajowau       .  269 

„         Coptica      .  269 

Puchury  Beans .     .     .  485 

Punica  Granatum  .     .  257 

Punicin 260 

Punico-tiinnic  Acid  .  259 
Purgo  macho  .  .  .  401 
Purga  de  Sierra  Gorda  402 
Purgirkomer    .     .     .  508 

Pyrethre 342 

IYr<?thrin  ....  343 
Pyrocatechin  from 

Areca  nut    .  608 

„    from  bearberr}' .  358 

„       „  cutch  .    .     .  216 

„       „  kino  172,173,174 

„     in  tar  .     .     561, 562 

Pyro-guaiacic  Acid    .     96 

„     guaiacin  ...     96 

Pyroleum  Oxycedri    .  563 

Pyroligneous  Acid      .  562 

Qinnab 493 

Quartenylic  Acid  .     .  509 

(Quassia  amara  .     118, 119 

excclsa      .     .118 

Wood  ...  118 

„  „     Surinam  119 

Quassiin 119 

Queckenwurzel .  .  .  663 
Quercetin     .     .     216,301 

Quercin 536 

Quercitannic  Acid      .  535 

Qucrcitrin    ....  231 

(^ucrcus  infectoria .     .  536 

„    Lusitanica    .     .  536 

Robur ....  534 

species  yielding 


?> 
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» 
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Quetacbcii    or    Zwet^ 

Rndi-t  Sntyrii   .    . 

592 

Rheum  Emodi  . 

.      .   4.V 

when   .... 

224 

„      ScammoniiC' 

307 

„      of&cinnle 

.     .  44i 

Quinamine   .     .     320 

324 

„       MnaKK.     . 

72 

„      palmatum 

.    -  4:' 

Quince,  Bengal      . 

IIG 

532 

„      Rlut  pontic 

wa    4.^0 

,, 

Seeds   .    . 

239 

„        aplK«UB      . 

380 

(icin 

cine      .     .     . 

321 

„           StUDbOl 

278 

Rheamic  Acid  . 

.     .  4J- 

Qoinidiue      .     .     320,323 

„       TaraKMl    . 

351 

.     .  44^^ 

Quin 

ne  .    .    .    320 

322 

„        T«ad«U«    . 

101 

BUstnuCkteml 

„ 

iodo-siilphate 

323 

„      Tylophone . 

383 

maUd 

.  iii:i 

322 

337 

„       CopUdla 

.     .      :i 

Qui]ioneorKinone32C,35» 

lUifort     .... 

66 

,      Conanue 

.  .'.77 

Qain 

Dvic  or  Cbinovic 

Baisins    .... 

140 

FUldB  . 

.  fit:: 

Acid     .... 

326 

KAMLT.vcuLAca«    . 

1 

a>t«ncK 

.  .'.-  • 

Qub 

Dvin  or  Chinovin  326 

RoMDiaU           .     242,247 

Orunlnls 

.  (TO 

302 

Easotor  Ruaol .     . 

34 

,       Irtdls     . 

.   .l!l- 

Quitch  Grass    .    . 

663 

liitnnliiii-red     .     . 

75 

,         POdOptaTlll 

.   .^■. 

Qnittensamen   .    . 

239 

,,         -fannit-acid 

75 

,      Veratrt  albl  .  iltn 

n;itiiiiliiiiwiirztl      . 

74 

Itatanhin.    .    .    . 

KadlxAbrl.     .     . 

164 

Red  Poppy  Petnls . 

37 

RhteadicAcid   . 

.    3- 

„ 

AGonlU.      . 

7 

„    Sanders  Wood 

175 

Ehoeadino      38,  40,  o.".,  X> 

„      batcro 

iWglisse  .... 

Rhubarb  .     .     . 

pbTlU 

14 

„       d'Am^riqiie 

164 

.  44i 

„ 

„      Indlca 

12 

„      mcde  .     . 

15!) 

,.        (Canton 

.  u-> 

Althnn .     . 

H4 

Reseda  lutct     .     . 

63 

(.'hiim 

.  44.*> 

„ 

66 

„      luteolu  .     . 

03 

.  4+.-. 

„ 

An>tc«  .     . 

349 

RSBllUL  BmsM      . 

361 

",          East  Ind 

a  .  -U.'. 

„ 

Balluloiuue 

■am 

„      Braconis    . 

0(19 

„         English 

.  44:* 

CftlnmbK     . 

22 

„       Otwlad     . 

94 

French 

.  4:- 

„ 

Chime     .     . 

648 

„      Jalap..'.    . 

41)0 

German 

„ 

„  occidenUlis  (iV.) 

„      Podophylli 

37 

„         Muscovit 

c    .    H'' 

ClmletroKW 

„       Hcaminonia- 

3117 

Pvusmn 

„ 

Coliiiubo     . 

■>■• 

Resorcio  ...     17 

,288 

Turkey 

.  44-. 

Ellebori  nigri 

1 

Rhftbarber    .     .    . 

442 

Rhubarb-bitlcr 

.  44- 

„ 

Enulic    .     . 

341' 

Rhftbarbcrjn      .    . 

44S 

Rhubarli-yellow 

.  44- 

Filicis     .     . 

0f>7 

Rhabarbic  Aci.l      . 

+48 

Bhud  Bucki-aiiiela 

„ 

3K!) 

Rh.u,sace*    .     . 

139 

„     (Viriaria   . 

.  :<> 

156 

RhniDncgiae      .    . 

141. 

„ 

Grnniinis    . 

(W3 

Rl.anm«in  .    .    . 

140 

Ri  chard  *oniit  scnbr 

t  '.  :!3T 

„ 

Helenii  .     . 

340 

RhaiimetiDe .     .    . 

140 

Bicioelaidic  Acid 

.  .'.i:! 

Hcllebori  »lbi 

630 

140 

HeUebortnierl      1 

Rhamnoc-ilhanm  . 

139 

Ricinioe  .    .     . 

'.  :-t:! 

„ 

HcmldeaiDl 

379 

139 

Ricinolcic  Acid 

.i!" 

„ 

iDtOW      .      . 

340 

Khatania  Root  .    . 

74 

Ricinus  comuinnis 

.  r,[.i 

Ipecacnkidia 

331 

Rhotany,  BrazilLin 

76 

Riihrencnssie     . 

.  \'X' 

„ 

JftUpK.       . 

398 

„      New  Granaila    76 

RiihrTUcker  .     . 

.  *'a:> 

74 

„      Pari     ,    . 

70 

Rohun  Bark       , 

]-_•- 

Lopez  iana   . 
Mehnipodii 

101 

„       Pn.vta   .     . 

Rouiarin 

.  43- 
.  23i 

„       Peruvian   . 

74 

Rosa  bifcra  .     . 

„ 

Pyrethrt    ,. 

342 

„      SavanUb.  . 

7(1 

„    canina  .     . 

236.  SW 

„ 

Ratanhi.T    . 

74 

Rbein 

448 

„    centifolia  . 

.  it; 

„ 

Rh«t .      .      . 

442 

Rbpo-tannic  Afid  , 

44S 

,  ici 

„ 

8*naparmeE 

m.i 

\  Ti\ieum  a\\ATa\c      , 

.  AM 

.,    Gnlli.-a.     . 

.  SI-' 

„ 

SanatrttK  . 

4«3 

\              „           tlkVWy.VlVMTO. 

.  \:*> 

■^vi^stiw 

.    .-■Jj: 

Lose,  Attijr  of  . 
(.ivbbiige  . 
Damrisk  . 
Dog  .  . 
leaves 
Malloes  . 
oil  .  .  . 
pale  .  . 
petals,  red 
Provence . 
Provins  . 
de  Puteaux 


5> 


9f 


rouge 


lloseau  aromatique 
Koseniaiy     .     . 
„        oil  of 
Rosenol    .     .     . 
Rosin,  black 

„      transparent 

„      yellow    . 
Rosinen    .     .     . 
Rosmarinus  officinalis 
Rosocyanin  .     . 
Rottlera  tinctoria 
Rottlerin       .     . 

RuBIACEiE     .     . 

Ruby  Wood  . 
Rusa  ka  tel  .  . 
Rusot  or  Rasot . 
Riisterrinde  .     . 

RUTACKiE       .      . 

Rye,  spurred     . 
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233 


232 
238 
230 
242 
233 
232 
230 
232 
230 
232 
230 
613 
438 
439 
233 
548 
548 
548 
140 
438 
579 
515 
517 
298 
175 
660 

34 
500 

97 
672 


Sabadilla  officinarum .  633 
Sabadillic  Acid  .  .  635 
Sabadilline  ....  635 
Sabatrine      ....  635 

Sabine 567 

Sabzi 493 

Sacchamm  ....  649 
„         offidnarum  649 

Saffron 601 

„      meadow     .    .  636 

Safran 601 

Safrene 484 

Safrol 484 

Sagapenum  ....  291 
Salad  Oil    f ....  374 

Salep 592 

Salib  misri  ....  593 
Salicylic  Acid  .  .  .  253 
Salix  fragilis  .  .  .  373 
Salsex)areille      .    .    .  639 
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Salsepariu     ....  64(i 
Saniadera  indica    .     .120 

Sambola 278 

.  297 
.  540 
.  175 
.  540 
.  175 
.  175 
.  609 
.  609 


Sambucus  nigra 
Sandal  Wood    . 
„  „      red 

Sandelholz    .    . 


» 


rothes  . 
Sanders  Wood,  red 
Sang-dragon  .  . 
SaniTUis  Draconls 

Santal 176 

Santal  citrin,  bois  de .  540 
Santa  LACEiE  .  .  .  540 
Santalic  Acid   .    .    .176 

Santalin 176 

Santalum  album    .    .  540 
Austro-caledoni- 

dicum  .  .  540 
cygnorum  .  .  541 
Freycinetianum.  540 

.  540 
.  175 
.  541 
.  540 
.  349 
.  346 


yy 
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99 


99 


« 


99 


pyiukrium 
mbrum 
spicatum  . 
Yasi  .  . 
Santonic  Acid  . 
Santonlca    .     . 

Santonin 348 

Santoninic  Acid    .    .  349 
Sapogenin     ....    73 

Saponin 37 

Sarothamnus  vulgaris    148 

Sarsa 639 

Saraaporilla  ....  639 
Brazilian  .  645 
Guatemala  644 
Guayaquil .  646 
Honduras  .  644 
Indian 
Jamaica 
Lisbon 
Mexican 
Para. 
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Sarza  .... 

Sassafras  Bark  . 
Camphor 
Nuts  . 
officinale 
Oil   203, 
Root 


» 


» 


» 


M 


» 


Sassafrasholz 
Sassafrid.  . 
Sassafrin  .  . 
Sassarubin    . 


.  379 
.  645 
.  645 
.  645 
.  645 
.  639 
.  483 
.  484 
.  485 
.  483 
484,485 
.  483 
.  483 
.  485 
.  485 
.  485 
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Satyrii  radix     .     .     .  592 

Savin 567 

Scamxnonliiin  .  '  .     .  394 
Scainnionv    ....  394 
„          resin    .     .  397 
„          root      .     .  397 
Schierlingsblatter  .     .  268 
Schierlingsfrucht   .    .  266 
Schiffspech   ....  564 
Schlangenwurzel    .     .  532 
Schoenanthus     .     .     .  662 
Schcenocaulon     offici- 
nale       633 

Schustei*pech     .    .    .  564 

Schwarzes  Pech     .    .  564 

Scilla  indica .    ...  629 

„     maritima     .    .  627 

SciUitin 629 

Sclerotium  Clavus      .  675 
Scoparii  cacumina .     .  148 

Scoparin 149 

Scorodosma  foetidum .  280 
Scrophularia  frigida  .  373 

SCBOPHULARIACE^     .   422 

Secale  comutam .  .  672 
Seidelbaste-Rinde .  .  486 
Seigle  ergots  .  .  .  672 
Semen  Ajav»  .  .  .  269 
Ammi ....  271 
Amomi .  .  .  255 
Arece  .  .  .  607 
Badiani  .  .  2C> 
Bonducellse  .  185 
Carui  ...  271 
Cataputise  .  .  510 
Cime  ...  346 
Colchici  .  .  638 
Contra  ...  346 
Cydonle  .  .  239 
et  folia  DatUTK 

albse  .  .  .  415 
FoBnl-craci  .  150 
OynocardiK  .  70 
Ignatii  .  .  .  387 
IspaffhnlK  .  440 
KaladanK.  .  402 
Iiini ....  89 
Nucis  vomicse  384 
Physosticina- 

iia.  .  .  .167 
Rlcini  ...  510 
BabadUlK  .  .  633 
sanctum     .    .  346 
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SmilaxKlabro    .    . 

048 

Starch,  Potato    .     . 

073 

„         »    ■">« 

64 

„      Japicanxii  . 

049 

„     Htnicture  of 

j71 

„■     St>ph<..crl« 

5 

„      lanceu-'folia 

C4S 

Stni.-e;iai:Te          .     . 

5 

414 

„     luedici  .    . 

04t) 

Stearoplianic  Acid 

32 

„    Tmiii  .    . 

Dl'S 

„     oHicinaliH  . 

030 

Stcchapfdblatter  . 

412 

„      Zedoariii'    . 

34(1 

„      papyr.icea  . 

041 

414 

Semencinc    .    .    . 

■'}4G 

„      Pseudo-China 

G49 

Stf-phiiflskorner      . 

:. 

S^lS  feoilles  do    . 

IW 

„      Parfaalnpliy 

041 

Ste&culiacejj 

?7 

Senega  Root     .    . 

72 

„      Schoinbniy- 

Surnani^      .     .     . 

L- 

Senegin   .... 

73 

kiana  .    . 

t41 

SUuka^tnt   .      .     . 

flenekaBoot     .    . 

72 

„     syphilitio.. . 

C4I) 

iM 

Seiif,Khwaiier     . 

01 

„      syringoidos 

019 

Stizolobiuni  pnirieni 

i';.> 

„    weUscr     .     . 

04 

.,      tauiuuidc^  . 

(i-ia 

Storax,  U<|uid    .     . 

■2U 

Senna 

ts-j 

Sn:d;e-root,  btatk  . 

15 

„      true  .     .     . 

iiC 

„     Alcxiuiiltiau 

IDl 

P.e.l  Kii-e 

534 

Straiuoine,  hcrbe  . 

41i 

„      Arabian .    . 

IM 

„          Texan . 

534 

414 

„      Bombay.    . 

Vi-> 

Virgiiiian 

532 

Stramonium      .     . 

412 

„      £i3t  Indian 

hi-2 

SocaloiQ  .... 

025 

Seeds 

414 

„      Jloku     .    . 

1!U 

S01.ASACB.1; .    .    . 

4ii4 

StrobUi  HnmnU   . 

i\i:, 

.,      Tinnevdly. 

iU2 

SoUmicino    .    .     . 

405 

Strj-chnic  Acid .    . 

-.i'li 

Sennacrol     .    .    . 

193 

SolanitUne    .    .    . 

405 

Strychnine   .     .    38. 

i-> 

Sennapicrin .    .    . 

103 

Solaiune.    .    .    . 

405 

::-<; 

Seri)eiitairc  .    .    , 

M2 

ijuLtnuin  Dulcamara 

404 

„        Itpialii  . 

;).7<7 

SeqKMitur}'  Root    , 

o32 

„        ni<,'niui    . 

4(15 

NuY-V.>UliC' 

l3>!i 

ScsainiS  Oil  .    ,     , 

4io 

tuberosum 

073 

PhUippen- 
„        Tieutc  . 

SKaAMK-K      .      .      . 

".i 

SulnzzL  Juico     .    . 

101 

:;»; 

Seaamol  .... 

423 

194 

Sturmhut      .     .    . 

r.  11 

Sesiinii)in  indie  um 

425 

Sout 

207 

Styphnic  Acid  .     . 

2-> 

10.) 

Sor((lmm  Baccli.ir.itum  OSG 

Styiiacrj:    .     .     . 

■■M 

8etWi.ll    .... 

3-i'i 

Soyniida  fobrifu^i 

137 

Sty,,.dn  .... 

•Hi 

Sevenkraiit  .    .    . 

507 

^^Spaui.ih  Juice  .    . 

159 

Stywx  BenicoiD      . 

301 

Shir-kbisht  .    .     . 

.■J72 

Spiirteine      .     .     . 

140 

,,    calaniitit  .    . 

24.-. 

Siddlu     .... 

4!)3 

Siwrtium  Scoiiiirium 
Speuniiint    .    .    . 

148 

„    Finlayponianiim 
.,     Uqnlda     .     . 

Sini:iriib;i  c\ceki  . 

113 

431 

24! 

Sisi.\ih;bk.«.     .    . 

IIS 

SiKTiiicedia  C'liiviw 

G7.^ 

„     officinale .     . 

24fi 

Siuilbin  .... 

B5 

Sphaceiia  seHClmn 

075 

.,    snbdenticnlatun 
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